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SKETCHES    OF    THE    JRI^H    BAR. — NO.   VI. 

Mr.  O'ConneU. 

Is  any  one  o(  you,  my  English  readers,  being  a  stranger  in  Dublin^ 
should  chance,  as  you  return  upon  a  winter's  morning  from  one  of  the 
^  small  and  early"  parties  of  that  raking  metropolis,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock,  to  pass  along  the  south  iide 
oF  ftferrion  Square,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  among  those 
splendid  mansions,  there  is  one  evidently  tenanted  by  a  person  whose 
habits  differ  materially  from  those  of  his  fashionable  neighbours.     The 
halfopened  parlour-shutter,  and  the  light  within,  announces  that  some 
oiie  dwells  there  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  permit  him  to  regulate 
hia  rising  with  the  sun's.     Should  your  curiosity  tempt  you  to  ascend 
the  steps>  and,  under  cover  of  the  dark,  to  reconnoitre  the  interior, 
you  wOl  see  a  tall  able-bodied  man  standing  at  a  desk,  and  immersed 
ia  solitary  occupation.    Upon  the  wall  in  front  of  him  there  hangs  a 
crucifLsu    From  this,  and  from  the  calm  attitude  of  the  person  within, 
and  from  a  certain  monastic  rotundity  about  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
your  first  impression  will  be,  that  he  must  be  some  pious  dignitary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  absorbed  in  his  matin  devotions.     But  this  con- 
jecture will  be  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  formed.     No  sooner  can  the 
eye  take  in  the  other  furniture  of  the  apartment,  the  book-cases  clogged 
with  tomes  in  plain  calf-skin  bii^ding,  the  blue-covered  octavos  that 
lie  about  on  the  tables  and  the  floor,  the  reams  of  manuscript  in  oblong 
folds  and  begirt  with  crimson  tape,  than  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
party  meditating  amidst  such  objects  must  be  thinking  far  more  of  the 
law  than  the  prophets.     He  is,  unequivocally,  a  barrister,  but  appa- 
rently of  that  homely,  chamber-lceeping,  plodding  cast,  who  labour 
hard  to  Hiake  up  by  assidui^  what  they  want  in  wit — ^who  are  up  and 
stirring  before  the  bird  of  the  morning  has  sounded  the  retreat  to  the 
wandering  spectre — and  are  already  brain-deep  in  the  dizzying  vortex 
of  mortgages  and  cross-remainders,  and  mergers  and  remitters  ;  while 
his  clients,  still  lapped  in  sweet  oblivion  of  the  law's  delay,  are  fondly 
dreaming  that  their  cause  is  peremptorily  set  down  for  a  final  hearing. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  you  push  on  for  home,  blessing  your 
stars  on  the  way  that  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  and  sincerely  compassion- 
ating the  sedentary  drudge  whom  you  nave  just  detected  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  cheerless  toil.     But  should  you  happen  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day  to  stroll  down  to  the  Four  Courts,  you  will  be  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  object  of  your  pity  miraculously  transferred  from  the 
severe  recluse  of  the  morning  into  one  of  the  most  bustling,  important, 
and  joyous  personages  in  that  busy  scene.     There  you  will  be  sure  to 
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see  Inm,  hig  countenance  braced  up  and  glistening  with  health  and 
spirits — with  a  huge,  plethoric  bag,  which  his  robust  arras  can  scarcely 
sustain,  damped  with  paternal  fondness  to  his  breast — and  environed 
by  a  living  palisade  of  clients  and  attorneys,  with  outstretched  necks, 
and  mouths  and  ears  agape,  to  catch  up  any  chance-opinion  that 
may  be  coaxed  out  of  him  in  a  colloquial  way,  or  listening  to  what  the 
client  relishes  stiQ  better,  for  in  no  event  can  they  be  shded  into  a  bill 
of  costs,  the  counsellor's  bursts  of  jovial  and  familiar  humour,  or,  when 
he  touches  on  a  sadder  strain,  his  prophetic  assurances  that  the  hour  of 
Ireland's  redemption  is  at  hand.  You  perceive  at  once  that  you  have 
lighted  upon  a  great  popular  advocate,  and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  his  movements  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  several  Courts, 
you  will  not  fail  to  discover  the  qualities  that  have  made  him  so — his 
legal  competency — ^his  business-like  habits — ^his  sanguine  temperament, 
which  renders  him  not  merely  the  advocate  but  the  partisan  of  his 
cUent — ^his  acuteness — his  fluency  of  thought  and  language — his  un- 
conquerable good  humour — and,  above  all,  his  versatility.  By  the 
hour  of  three,  when  the  judges  usually  rise,  you  will  have  seen  him  go 
through  a  quantity  of  business,  the  preparation  for,  and  performance  of 
which,  would  be  sufficient  to  wear  down  an  ordinary  constitution,  and 
you  naturally  suppose  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day  must  of 
necessity  be  devoted  to  recreation  or  repose  :  but  here  again  you  will 
be  mistaken ;  for  should  you  feel  disposed,  as  you  return  from  the 
Courts,  to  drop  in  to  any  of  the  public  meetings  that  are  almost  daily 
held  for  some  purpose,  or  to  no  purpose,  in  Dublin,  to  a  certainty 
you  will  find  the  counsellor  there  before  you,  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  scene,  riding  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directing  the  sto?m  of  popular 
debate,  with  a  strength  of  lungs,  and  redundancy  of  animation,  as  if  he 
had  that  moment  started  fresh  for  the  labours  of  the  day.  There  he 
remains,  unul,  by  dint  of  strength  or  dexterity,  he  has  carried  every 
point ;  and  from  thence,  if  you  would  see  him  to  the  close  of  the  day's 
•*  eventful  history,"  you  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  follow  him  to  a 
public  dinner,  from  which,  after  having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  turbulentifestivity  of  the  evening,  and  thrown  off  half  a  dozen 
speeches  in  praise  of  Ireland,  he  retires  at  a  late  hour  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  day  by  a  short  interval  of  repose,  and  is  sure  to 
be  found  before  dawn-break  next  morning  at  his  solitary  post,  recom- 
mencing the  routine  of  his  restless  existence.  Now,  any  one  who  has  once 
seen,  in  the  preceding  situations,  the  able-bodied,  able-minded,  acting, 
talking,  multifarious  person  I  have  been  just  describing,  has  no  occa- 
sion to  enquire  his  name — he  may  be  assured  that  he  is,  and  can  be  no 
other  than ''Kerry's  pride  and  Munster's  glory,"  the  far-famed  and 
indefatigable  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  born  about  eight  and  forty  years  ago,  in  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Kerry,  called  Kerry.  He 
is  said  to  be  descended  in  a  mathematically  and  morally  straight  line 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ivera.*  The  discrowned  familv,  however, 
have  something  better  than  the  saddening  boast  of  regal  descent  to 
prop  tlieir  pride.  His  present  ex-majesty  of  Ivera,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell's  uncle,  has  a  territorial  revenue  of  four  or  five  thousand  a 
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year  to  support  tbe  dignity  of  his  traditional  throne ;  while  the 
numerous  princes  of  the  blood,  dispersed  through  the  dominions  of 
their  fathers,  in  the  characters^  of  tenants  in  fee-simple,  opulent  lease* 
holders,  or  sturdy  mortgagees  in  possession,  form  a  compact  and 
powerful  squirearchy,  before  whose  influence  the  proud  **  descendants 
of  the  stranger"  are  often  made  to  bow  their  necks,  in  the  angry  colli- 
nons  of  county  politics.  The  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  under-  ' 
stood  to  be  the  heir-apparent  to  his  uncle's  possessions.  These  he 
must  soon  enjoy,  for  his  royal  kinsman  has  passed  his  90th  year.  In 
the  mean  time  he  rules  in  his  own  person  an  extensive  tract  among  the 
Kerry  hills  ;*  of  little  value,  it  is  said,  in  point  of  revenue,  but  dear  to 
the  possessor,  as  the  residence  of  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  in  truth 
almost  the  only  tenant  on  three-fourths  of  the  estate — 

"The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty.*' 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  or  more 
striedy  speaking,  for  the  Chapel.  He  was  sent,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  to  be  educated  at  St.  Omer — for  in  those  days 
the  wise  government  of  Ireland  would  not  allow  the  land  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  to  be  contaminated  by  a  public  school  of  Catholic  theo- 
logy. Dr.  Duigenan  was  oompelled  to  permit  the  detested  doc- 
trines to  be  freely  preached ;  but  to  make  the  professors  of  them  good 
subjects,  he  shrewdly  insisted  that  they  should  still,  as  of  old,  bo 
fi>roed  to  cross  the  seas,  and  lay  in  a  preliminary  stock  of  Irish  loyally 
at  a  foreign  university.  But  the  dread  of  indigenous  theology  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  great  man.  I  observe  that  some  of  our  statesmen  of 
the  present  year  have  discovered  that  all  the  disasters  of  Ireland  have 
been  caused  by  an  invisible  establishment  of  Jesuits,  and  must  continue 
until  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  shall  expel  the  intruders — ^a  feli- 
citous insight  into  cause  and  effect,  resembling  that  of  the  orthodox 
crew  of  a  British  packet,  who  having'  discovered,  during  a  gale  of 
wind,  that  a  Methodist  preacher  was  among  the  passengers,  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  fury  of  the  tempest  would  never  abate 
until  the  vessel  should  be  exorcised  by  heaving  the  non-conformist 
overboard.  I  have  not  heard  what  occasioned  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
change  his  destination.  He  probably  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that 
he  had  too  much  flesh  and  blood  for  a  cloister ;  and  the  novelty  of  a 
legal  career  to  a  Catholic  (for  the  Bar  had  just  been  opened  to  his 
persuasion)  must  have  had  its  attractions.  He  accordingly  left  St. 
Omer  with  its  casuistry  and  fasting  and  vesper  hymns,  to  less 
earthly  temperaments ;  and  having  swallowed  the  regular  number  of 
legs  of  mutton  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Irish 
Bar  in  Easter  Term  1798.  The  event  has  justified  his  choice.  With 
all  the  impediments  of  his  religion  and  his  politics,  his  progress  was 
rapid.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years^  as  high  in  his  profes* 
sioD  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Catholic  to  ascend. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  if  not  the  ablest,  is  certainly  the  most  singtdar  man 
at  the  Irish  Bar.  He  is  singular,  not  merely  in  the  vigour  of  his 
Unities,  but  in  their  extreme  variety  and  apparent  inconsistency ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  character.  The  elements  of  both  are  so 
many  and  diverse,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  half  a  do£en  varieties  of 
the  human  species^  and  these  not  always  on  the  best  terms  with  each 
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other,  bad  been  ctpriciousljr  buddled  togediet  into  a  single  frame  to 
make  up  his  strange  and  complex  identity;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  though 
I  spoke  of  him  heretofore  as  a  favourable  subject  for  a  sketdh,  I  find 
the  task  of  accurate  delineation  to  be  far  less  easy  than  I  anticipated. 
I  have  the  man  before  me,  and  willing  enough,  it  would  appear,  that  his 
features  should  be  commemorated ;  but,  IDce  the  poor  artist  that  had 
to  deal  with  the  frisky  philosopher  of  Ferney,  with  all  my  efforts  I 
cannot  keep  him  steady  to  any  single  posture  or  expression.  I  see 
him  distinctly  at  one  moment  a  hard-headed  working  lawyer,  the  next 
a  glowing  politician,  the  next  an  awful  theologian*,  his  features  now 
sunk  into  the  deepest  shade  of  patriotic  anguish,  now  illuminated,  no 
one  can  tell  why,  as  for  the  celebration  of  a  national  triumph.  A  little 
while  back  I  caught  him  in  his  character  of  a  sturdy  reformer,  pro- 
claiming the  constitution,  and  denouncing  the  vices  of  courts  and 
kings,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would  keep  to  that ;  but  before  I 
had  time  to  look  about  me,  there  he  was,  off  to  the  levee  I  be-bagged 
and  be-s  worded  like  any  oppressor  of  them  all,  playing  off  his  loyal  looka 
and  anti-radical  bows,  as  if  he  was  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Blake's  next 
Baronets,  or  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  proved  his  attachment  to  the 
throne  by  presenting  his  majesty  with  a  crown  of  Irish  laurel  on  the 
bea^h  of  Dunleary.  Such  a  compound  can  be  described  only  by 
enumerating  its  several  ingredients ;  and  even  here  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  performance,  if  rigidly  criticized,  may  not  turn  out,  like  my  sub- 
ject, to  be  occasionally  at  variance  with  itself.  I  shall  begin  with 
(what  in  other  eminent  lawyers  is  subordinate)  his  individual  and 
totra-professional  peculiarities ;  for  in  O'Gonnell  these  are  paramount, 
and  act  a  leading  part  in  every  scene,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  of 
his  complicated  avocations. 

His  frame  is  tall,  expanded,  and  muscular ;  precisely  such  as  befita 
a  man  of  the  people — ^for  the  phyncal  classes  ever  look  with  double 
Confidence  and  aflfection  upon  a  leader  who  represents  in  his  own  per-i 
son  the  qualities  upon  which  they  rely.  In  his  &ce  he  has  been  equaUy 
fortunate ;  it  is  extremely  comely.  The  features  are  at  once  soft  and 
manly ;  the  florid  glow  of  health  and  a  sanguine  temperament  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whcHe  countenance,  which  is  national  in  the  outline,  and 
beaming  with  national  emotion.  The  expression  is  open  and  confiding, 
and  inviting  confidence  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  malignity  or  wile — if 
there  were,  the  bright  and  sweet  blue  eyes,vthe  most  kindly  and  honest- 
looking  that  can  be  conceived,  would  repel  the  imputation.  These 
popular  gifts  of  nature  O'Connell  has  not  neglected  to  set  off  by  his 
external  carriage  and  deportment — or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say> 
diat  the  same  hiemd  which  has  moulded  the  exterior  has  supersaturated . 
the  mner  man  with  a  ftmd  of  restless  propensity,  which  it  is  quite 
beyond  his  power,  as  it  is  certainly  beside  his  inclination,  to  controul. 
A  large  portion  of  lliis  is  necessarily  expended  upon  his  legal  avoca- 
tions ;  but  the  labours  of  the  most  laborious  of  professions  cannot 
tame  him  into  repose :  after  deducting  the  daily  drains  of  the  study 
and  ^e  Courts,  there  remains  an  ample  residuum  of  animal  spirits  and 
ardour  for  occupation,  which  go  to  form  a  distinct,  and  I  might  say,  a 
predominant  character — the  political  cliieftain.  The  existence  of  this 
overweening  vivacity  is  conspicuous  in  0*Conneirs  manners  and  move- 
ments, and  being  a  popular,  and  more  particularly  a  national  quality, 
greatly  recommends  him  to  the  Irish  people — "  Mobilitate  viget"  — 
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Body  and  soul  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  insurrection.  See  him  in 
the  streets,  and  you  perceive  at  once  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  sworn 
that  his  country's  wrongs  shall  be  avenged.  A  Dublin  jury  (if 
jiftdkioaaly  selected)  would  find  his  very  gait  and  gestures  to  be  high 
treason  by  construction^  so  explicitly  do  they  enforce  the  national  senti- 
ment, of  *'  Ireland  her  own,  or  the  world  in  a  blaze.**  As  he  marches 
to  Court,  he  shoulders  his  umbrella  as  if  it  were  a  pike.  He  flings  out 
one  &ctiou8  foot  before  the  other,  as  if  he  had  already  burst  his  bonds, 
ind  was  kicking  the  Protestant  ascendancy  before  him;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  democratic,  broad-shouldered  roll  of  the  upper  man  is  mani- 
festly an  indignant  effort  to  shuffle  off  "  the  oppression  of  seven  hun- 
dred years*''  This  intensely  national  sensibility  is  the  prevailing 
peculiarity  in  O'Connell's  character ;  for  it  is  not  only  when  abroad 
and  in  the  popular  gaze  that  Irish  affairs  seem  to  press  upon  his 
heart:  the  same  Erin-go-bragh  feeling  follows  him  into  the  most 
technical  details  of  his  forensic  occupations*  Give  him  the  most  dry 
and  abstract  position  oi  law  to  support — the  most  remote  that  imagi* 
nation  can  conceive  from  the  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  or 
the  Rape  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  ten  to  one  but  he  will  contrive 
to  interweave  a  patriotic  cfHSode  upon  those  examples  oi  British 
dmnination.  The  people  are  never  absent  from  his  thoughts.  He 
tosses  up  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  a  judge's  charge  in  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, and  pockets  a  special  retainer  with  the  au:  of  a  man  that  dotes 
upon  his  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  share  of  exaggeration  in 
au  this ;  but  much  less,  I  do  believe,  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  I 
apprehend  that  he  would  scarcely  pass  for  a  patriot  without  it ;  for,  in 
foot,  he  has  been  so  succetofol,  and  looks  so  contented,  and  his  elastic, 
unbroken  spirits  are  so  disposed  to  bound  and  frisk  for  very  joy — in  a 
word,  he  has  naturally  so  bad  a  face  for  a  grievance,  that  his  political 
sincerity  might  appear  equivocal,  were  there  not  some  clouds  of 
patriotic  grief  or  indignation  to  temper  the  sunshine  that  is  for  eve^ 
bursting  through  them. 

As  a  professional  man,  O'Connell  is,  perhaps,  for  general  business, 
the  most  competent  advocate  at  the  Irish  Bar.  Every  requisite  for  a 
barrister  of  all- work  is  combined  in  him;  some  in  perfection — all  in 
sufiieiency.  He  is  not  understood  to  be  a  deep  scientific  lawyer.  H^ 
isy  what  is  far  better  for  himself  and  his  clients,  an  admirably  practical 
one.  He  is  a  thorough  adept  in  all  the  complicated  and  fontastic  fornm 
with  which  Justice,  like  a  Chinese  monarch,  insists  that  her  votariek 
shall  approadi  her.  A  suitor  advancing  towards  her  throne,  cannot 
go  through  the  evolutions  of  the  indispensably  Ko-iou  under  a  more 
skilful  master  of  the  ceremonies.  In  this  department  of  his  profession, 
the  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  and  in  a  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  the  general  principles  of  law  that  are  applicable  to 
questions  discussed  in  open  Court,  O'Connell  is  on  a  level  with  the 
moat  experienced  of  his  competitors ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  per- 
hi^  widi  the  single  one  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  he  surpasses  them  afi  in 
the  vdiement  and  pertinacious  talent  with  which  he  contends  to  the  last 
for  victory,  or,  where  victory  is  impossible,  for  an  honourable  retreat. 
If  his  mind  had  been  duly  disciplined,  he  would  have  been  a  first-rate 
reasoner  and  a  most  formidable  sophist.  He  has  all  the  requisites 
from  lutture — singular  clearness,  promptitude,  and  acuteness.  When 
occasion  requires,  he  evinces  a  metaphysical  subtlety  of  perception 
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which  nothing  can  elude.  The  most  slippery  distinction  that  glidesr 
across  him,  he  can  grasp  and  hold  "  pressis  manibus/'  until  he  pleases 
to  set  it  free.  But  his  argumentative  powers  lose  much  of  their  effect 
from  want  of  arrangement.  His  thoughts  have  too  much  of  the  impa^ 
tience  of  conscious  strength  to  submit  to  an  orderly  disposition.  In* 
stead  of  moving  to  the  conflict  in  compact  array,  they  rush  forward 
like  a  tumultuary  Insurgent  mass,  jostling  and  overturning  one  another 
in  the  confusion  of  the  charge ;  and  though  finally  beating  down  all 
opposition  by  sheer  strength  and  numbers,  still  reminding  us  of  the  far 
greater  things  they  might  have  achieved  had  they  been  better  drilled. 
But  O'Connell  has  by  temperament  a  disdain  of  every  thing  that  is 
methodical  and  sedate.  You  can  see  this  running  through  his  whole 
deportment  in  Court.  I  never  knew  a  learned  personage  who  resorted 
so  little  to  the  ordinary  tricks  of  his  vocation.  As  he  sits  waiting  till 
his  turn  comes  to  '*  blaze  away,"  he  appears  totally  exempt  from  the 
usual  throes  and  heavings  of  animo-gestation.  There  is  no  hermeti- 
cally-sealing of  the  lips,  as  if  nothing  less  could  restrain  the  fermenta- 
tion  within  ;  there  are  no  trances  of  abstraction,  as  if  the  thoughts  had 
lef^  their  home  on  a  distant  voyage  of  discovery  ;  no  haughty  swellings 
of  the  mind  into  alto-relievos  on  the  learned  brow  ; — there  is  nothing 
of  this  about  O'Connell.  On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  and  man- 
ners impress  you  with  the  notion,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
effort  as  to  a  pastime  in  which  he  takes  delight.  '  Instead  of  .assuming 
the  "  Sir  Oracle,"  he  is  all  gaiety  and  good-humour,  and  seldom  fails 
to  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  proceedings  by  a  series  of  disorderly 
jokes,  for  which  he  is  duly  rebuked  by  his  antagonists  with  a  solemnity 
of  indignation  that  provokes  a  repetition  of  the  offence ;  but  his  insub- 
ordinate levity  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  redeemed  by  his  imperturbable 
good-temper,  that  even  the  judges,  when  compelled  to  interfere  and 
pronounce  him  out  of  order,  are  generally  shaking  their  sides  as  heartily 
as  the  most  enraptured  of  his  admirers  in  the  galleries.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  this  seeming  carelessness,  his  mind  is  in  reality  attending 
with  the  keenest  vigilance  to  the  subject-matter  of  discussion ;  and  the 
contrast  is  often  quite  amusing.  While  his  eyes  are  wantoning  round 
the  Court  in  search  of  an  object  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  blow  of  his 
boisterous  playfulness,  or,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  while  he  is  sketch- 
ing on  the  margin  of  his  brief  the  outline  of  an  impossible  repubUc,  or 
running  through  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  Irishjuen  capable 
of  bearing  pikes  according  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  population,  if 
the  minutest  irregularity  or  misstatement  is  attempted  on  the  other  side, 
up  he  is  sure  to  start  with  all' imaginable  alertness,  and,  reassuming  the 
advocate,  puts  forward  his  objection  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  per- 
spicuity which  manifipsts  that  his  attention  had  not  wandered  for  an  in- 
stant from  the  business  before  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  in  particular  request  in  jury-cases.  There  he  is  in 
his  element.*  Next  to  the  *'  harp  of  his  country,"  an  Irish  jury  is  the 
instrument  on  which  he  delights  to  play ;  and  no  one  better  understands 
its  qualities  and  compass.  I  have  already  glanced  at  his  versatility. 
It  is  here  that  it  is  displayed.  His  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate 
consist  not  so  much  in  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  in  the  number  of  them  that  he  has  at  com- 
mand, and  the  skill  with  which  he  selects  and  adapts  them  to  the  exi-. 
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gency  of  each  particular  case.     He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  humait 
nature,  as  it  prevails  in  the  class  of  men  whom  he  has  to  mould  to  bis 
purposes.     1  know  of  no  one  that  exhibits  a  more  quick  and  accurate 
pcvception  of  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character.     It  is  not 
merdy  with  reference  to  their  passions  that  he  understands  them, 
iboagii  here  he  is  pre-eminently  adroit.  He  can  cajole  a  dozen  of  mise- 
rable corporation-hacks  into  the  persuasion  that  the  honour  of  their 
ONnitxy  is  concentred  in  their  persons.    His  mere  acting  on  such  occa- 
sioiis  is  admirable  :  no  matter  how  base  and  stupid,  and  ho^  poisoned 
by  political  antipathy  to  himself  he  may  believe  them  to  be,  he  affects 
the  most  complimentary  igpiorance  of  their  real  characters.     He  hides 
l»  scorn  and  contempt  under  a  look  of  unbounded  reliance.     He  ad- 
dresses them  with  all  the  deference  due  to  upright  and  high-minded 
jnrors«     He  talks  to  them  of  **  the  eyes  of  all  Europe/'  and  the  present 
gratitude  of  Ireland,  and  the  residuary  blessings  of  posterity,  with  the 
most  perfidious  command  of  countenance.     In  short,  by  dint  of  un- 
merited commendations,  he  belabours  them  into  the  belief  that,  after 
all,  they  have  some  reputation  to  sustain,  and  sets  them  chuckling  with 
anticipated  exultation  at  the  honours  with  which  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence  is  to  consecrate  their  names.     But,  in  addition  to  the 
art  of  heating  the  passions  of  his  hearers  to  the  malleable  point,  Q*Con- 
neli  manifests  powers  of  observation  of  another,  and,  for  general  pur- 
poses, a  more  valuable  kind.     He  knows  that  strange  modification  of 
humanity,  the  Irish  mind,  not  only  in  its  moral  but  in  its  metaphysisal 
peculiarities.     Throw  him  upon  any  particular  class  of  men,  and  you 
would  imagine  that  he  must  have  lived  among  them  all  his  life,  so  in- 
tuitively does  he  accommodate  his  style  of  argument  to  their  particular 
modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning.     He  knows  the  exact  quantity  of 
strict  logic  which  they  will  bear  or  can  comprehend.    Hence,  (where 
it  serves  his  purpose)  instead  of  attempting  to  drag  them  along  with 
him,  "whether  they  will  or  no,  by  a  chain  of  unbroken  demonstration, 
he  has  the  address  to  make  them  imagine  that  their  movements  are  di* 
rected  solely  by  themselves.     He  pays  their  capacities  the  compliment 
of  not  making  things  too  clear.     Familiar  with  the  habitual  tendencies 
of  their  minds,  he  contents  himself  with  throwing  off  rather  materials 
for  reasoning  than  elaborate  reasonings — mere  fragments,  or  seeds  of 
thought,  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  soil  in  which  they  drop,  he 
confidently  predicts  will  shoot  up  and  expand  into  precisely'  the  con- 
clusions that  he  wants.    This  method  has  the  disadvantage,  as  far  as  per- 
sonally regards  the  speaker,  of  giving  the  character  of  more  than  his 
usual  looseness  and  irregularity  to  O'ConnelVs  jury-speeches  ;  but  his 
client,  for  whom  alone  he  labours,  is  a  gainer  by  it — directly  in  tiie 
way  I  have  been  stating,  and  indirectly  for  this  reason,  that  it  keeps 
the  jury  in  the  dark  as  to  the  points  of  the  case  in  which  he  feels  he 
is  weak.     By  abstaining  from  a  show  of  rigorous  demonstration,  where 
aU  the  argument  is  evidently  upon  his  side,  he  excites  no  suspicion  by 
keeping  at  an  equal  distance  from  topics  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  approach.     This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  O'Connell's  invari- 
able manner,  for  he  has  no  invariable  manner,  but  as  a  splecimen  of 
that  dexterous  accommodation  of  particular  means  to  a  particular  end, 
from  which  his  general  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate  may  be  infer- 
red.   And  so  too  of  the  tone  in  which  he  labours  to  exUnrt  a  verdict ; 
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fur  tliough  when  compelled  bj  circumstances,  he  can  be  soft  and  sooth** 
ing,  as  I  hare  above  describai  him,  yet  on  other  occasionB)  where  ift 
can  be  done  with  safety,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apprise  a  jrn^y,  whose 
purity  he  suspects,  of  his  real  ophiion  of  their  merits,  and  indeed,  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  roundest  terms  defies  them  to  balance  ibr  an  in-> 
stant  between  their  malignant  prejudices  and  the  clear  and  resistleMi 
justice  of  the  case. 

There  is  one,  the  most  difficult,  it  is  said;  and  certainly  the  tnoBt 
anxious  and  responsible  part  of  an  advocate's  duties,  in  which  O'CSon* 
ndl  is  without  ti  rival  at  the  Irish  Bar — ^I  allude  to  his  skill  in  oondvct- 
ing  defences  in  the  Crown  Court.  His  ability  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession  illustrates  one  of  those  inconsistencies  in  his  character  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted.  Though  habitually  so  bold  and  san- 
guine, he  is  here  a  model  of  forethought  and  undeviating  caution.  In 
his  most  rapid  cross-examinations,  he  never  puts  a  dangerous  question* 
He  presses  a  witness  upon  collateral  &cts,  and  beats  him  down  by 
argument  and  jokes  and  vociferation ;  but  wisely  presuming  his  dknt 
to  be  guilty  until  he  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  conviction,  he  never 
affords  the  witness  an  opportunity  of  repeating  his  original  narrBtive, 
and  perhaps,  by  supplying  an  omitted  item,  of  sealing  the  doom  of  the 
accused. 

O'Connell's  ordinary  style  is  vigorous  and  copious,  but  incorrect. 
The  want  of  compactness  in  his  periods,  however,  I  attribute  chiefly 
to  inattention.  He  has  phrase  in  abundance  at  command,  and  his  ear 
is  sensible  of  melody.  Every  now  and  then  he  throws  off  sentences 
not  only  free  from  all  defect,  but  extremely  felicitous  specimens  of 
diction.  As  to  his  general  powers  of  eloquence,  he  rarely  fails,  in  a 
case  admitting  of  emotion,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a  jury ;  and 
in  a  popular  assembly  he  is  supreme.  Still  there  is  much  more  of  elo- 
quence in  his  manner  and  topics  than  in  his  conceptions*  He  unques- 
tionably proves,  by  occasional  bursts,  that  the  elements  of  oratory,  and 
perhaps  of  the  highest  order,  are  about  him  ;  but  he  has  had  too  many 
pressing  demands  of  another  kind  to  distract  him  from  the  cultivation 
of  this  the  rarest  of  all  attainments,  and  accordingly  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  his  efforts,  however  able  and  successful,  have  deserved,  as 
examples  of  public  speaking,  to  survive  the  occasion.  His  manner, 
though  far  from  graceful,  is  earnest  and  impressive.  It  has  a  steady 
and  natural  warmth,  without  any  of  that  snappish  animation  in  which 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  prone  to  indulge.  His  voice  is  power- 
ful, and  the  intonations  full  and  graduated.  I  understand  that  when 
first  he  appeared  at  the  Bar,  his  accent  at  once  betrayed  his  foreign 
education.  To  this  day  there  is  a  remaining  dash  of  Foigardism  in  his 
pronunciation  of  particular  words ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  brought 
himself,  as  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  to  talk  pretty  much  like  a 
British  subject. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  dwelt  in  some  detaU  upon 
O'Connell,  as  a  popular  leader,  but  I  have  no  longer  space,  and  I 
could  scarcely  effect  my  purpose  without  plunging  into  that  **  sea  of 
troubles,"  the  present  politics  of  Ireland  :  yet  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
subject  before  I  have  done.  Indeed,  in  common  fairness,  I  feel  bound 
to  correct  any  depreciating  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
(one  of  levity  in  which  I  may  have  glanced  at  some  traits  of  his  public 
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daipovtmeflt,  aad  wUidi  I  should  hare  hesitated  to  indulge  in,  if  I  bad 
not  gireo  him  credit  for  the  full  measure  of  good-luiiaottT  -and  good 
aoMC)  that  can  discriminate,  at  onee^^shoold  these  pages  meet  his*  eye) 
between  aa  iooflBmsive  sally  and  a  hostile  soeen 

0*Goonell  has  been  now  for  three  and  twenty  years  «  busy  actor 
vftm  an  agitated  8asne«    During  that,  period  no  pnblie  character  has 
been  more  zealously  extolled,  or  more  cordially  reviled-     Has  the 
praise  or  blame  been  excessive,  or  has  either  been  nndeserved  ?     Has 
he  been  a  patriot,  or  an  incendiary  I  for,  such  are  the  extreme  points  of 
vaew  in  which  the  question  of  his  merits  has  been  discassed  by  persons, 
too  impaaaioaed  and  too  interested  in  the  result  to  pronounce  a  sound 
opinion  upon  it.     To  one,  however,  who  has  never  been  provoked  to 
admire  or  hate  him  to  eiocess,  the  solution  may  not  be  difficult.    After 
reviewing  the  whole  of  O'Connell's  career  as  a  politician,  an  impartial 
ohoerver  will  be  disposed  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  strong 
imderstanding  and  of  stronger  feelings,  occupied  incessantly,  and  al- 
ntoat  always  without  due  preparation,  upon  questions  wherct  it  would 
have  perplexed  the  wisest  to  discern  the  exact  medium  between  dis- 
graeeful  submission  and  fSsictiotts  importunity — ^that  by  necessity  a  par- 
tisan, he  has  been  steady  to  his  cause,  and  consistent  in  his  ulti- 
mate object,  though  many  times  inconsistent  in  the  adoption  of  the 
means  to  obtain  it ;  and  that  now  in  the  long  run,  after  all  the  charges 
of  violence  and  indiscretion  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  it  is 
qneationed  by  some  of  the  -dearest  understandings  in  England,  whe- 
ther, in  the  present  state  of  political  morals,  a  more  courtly  policy 
than  O'Connell's  either  is,  or  was  ever,  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
tnreats  of  his  body*     But  leaving  his  political  incentives  aside^  and  re- 
ferring solely  to  the  personal  provocations  to  which  he  is  daily  ex* 
poaed,  I  should  say,  that  it  would  be  utterly  unnatural  in  such  a  man 
to  be  other  than  violent.    To  O'Connell,  as  a  barrister,  his  disqualifi-* 
cation  is  a  grievous  injustice*     It  is  not  in  theory  alone  that  it  operates. 
It  visits. him  in  the  practical  details  of  his  professional  life,  and  in 
fozans  the  most  likely  to  gall  a  mui  of  conscious  powers  and  an  ambi- 
tious temperament.    He  has  the  mortification  of  being  incessantly  re- 
minded, that  for  years  past  his  fortunes  have  been  absolutely  at  a  dead 
stop,  while  he  was  constantly  condemned  to  see  men  who  started  with 
him  and  after  him,  none  of  them  bis  superiors,  many  of  them  far  be- 
neath him,  partially  thrust  before  him,  and  lifted  into  stations  of  honour 
and  emolument  to  which  he  is  ftNrbidden  to  aspire*    The  stoutest  ad^ 
versary  of  Papal  encroachments  must  admit,  diat  there  is  something 
irritatiDg  in  this  ;  for  my  part,  instead  of  judging  harshly  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  retaliates,  I  rather  honour  the  man  for  the  energy  with 
which  he  wrestles  to  the  last  with  the  system  that  would  keep  him 
down;  and  if  now  and  then  his  resistance  assumes  such  a  form  as  to 
be  in  itself  an  evil,  I  am  not  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  huma^- 
ni^,  to  see  it  proved  that  intplerant  laws  cannot  be  enforced  without 
inconvenience.    But  in  general  (to  speak  the  truth)  O'Conndl's  ven- 
geance is  not  of  a  very  deadly  description.     He  is,  after  all,  a  man  of 
a  kindly  and  forgiving  nature;  and  where  the  general  interests  of  his 
country  are  not  concerned,  is  disposed  to  resent  his  personal  wrongs 
with  great  command  of  temper.     His  forbearance  in  this  respect  is 
really  creditable  to  him,  and  the  more  so  as  it  meets  with  no  return. 
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The  admirers  of  King  WiUiam  have  no  mercy  for  a  man,  who,  in  his 
seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  as  to  tell  the  world  that  their  idol  was 
**  a  Dutch  adventurer."  Then  his  iotolerahle  success  in  a  profession 
where  many  a  stanch  Protestant  is  condemned  to  starve,  and  his 
fashionable  house  in  Merrion-square,  and  a  greater  eye-sore  still,  his 
dashing  revolutionary  equipage,  green  carnage,  green  liveries,  and 
turbulent  Popish  steeds,  prancing  over  a  Protestant  pavement  to  the 
terror  of  Protestant  passengers — a  nuisance  that  in  the  good  old  times 
would  have  been  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament — these  and  other 
provocations  of  equal  publicity,  have  exposed  this  learned  culprit  to 
the  deep  and  irrevocable  detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  his  Majes- 
ty's hating  subjects  in  Ireland.  And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated 
to  the  public.  The  loyal  press  of  Dublin  teems  with  the  most  astound- 
ing imputations  upon  his  character  and  motives*  As  a  dish  for  the 
periodical  libellers  of  the  day,  O'Connell  is  quite  a  cut-and-come^again, 
from  the  crazy  Churchman,  foaming  over  the  apprehended  fall  of 
tithes,  down  to  the  political  striplings  of  the  College,  who,  instead  of 
trying  their  youthful  genius  upon  the  cardinal  virtues,  or  "  the  lawful- 
ness of  killing  Caesar,"  devote  their  hours  of  classic  leisure  to  the  more 
laudable  task  of  demonstrating,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Orange  lodges, 
that  '*  Counsellor  O'Connell  carries  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Captain  Rock."  But  the  Counsellor,  who  happens  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  law  of  high  treason  than  his  accusers,  has  the  good 
sense  to  laugh  at  them  and  their  threats  of  the  hangman.  Now  that 
all  practical  attempts  upon  life  have  been  abandoned*,  he  bears  the 
rest  with  true  Christian  patience  and  contempt ;  and  whenever  any  of 
his  defiuners  recant  "  in  extremis*'  and  die  good  Catholics,  as  the  most 
bigoted  among  them  are  said  to  do,  if  the  face  be  duly  certified  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Denis  Scully  t,  who  has  quite  an  instinct  for  collecting 
materials  touching  this  portion  of  secret  history,  O'Connell,  I  am  as- 
suredr  not  only  forgives  them  all  their  libels,  but  contributes  liberally 
towards  setting  on  foot  a  few  expiatory  masses  for  their  souls. 

*  I  allude  to  vbat  wm  really  a  shocking  occarrence. — A  Corporation*  has  been 
defined  to  be  <<  a  thing  having  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be 
damned."  With  this  definition  before  him,  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  imagine  that 
he  exceeded  the  limits  o(  public  debate  in  calling  the  Dublin  Corporation  a 
"  beggarly  Corporation."  One  of  its  most  needy  members,  however,  either 
volunteered  or  was  incited  to  think  otherwise,  and  called  upon  the  speaker  to 
apologize  or  fight.  To  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  life  of  vital  importance  to  a  numerous 
family,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  best  part  of  the  Irish  public,  the  alternative 
was  dreadful.  He  saw  the  ferocity  of  the  transaction  in  its  full  light,  but  he  com- 
mitted his  conduct  to  the  decision  of  his  friends,  and  a  duel  ensued,  llie  ag- 
gressor was  killed.  Had  the  result  been  different,  his  claims  would  probably  not 
nave  been  overlooked  by  the  patrons  of  the  time  (1815) ;  at  least  such  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  expectation  under  which  he  provoked  his  fate. 

f  The  Catholic  barrister,  a  gentleman  quite  clever  and  important  enough  to  be 
treated  of  apart  For  the  present,  I  shall  merely  record  of  liim  that  one  of  his 
favoorite  theories  is,  that  no  rank  Orangeman  ever  *<  dies  game."  He  can  tell 
Yon  Uw  exact  moment  when  Doctor  Doigenan  bqjan  to  roar  out  for  a  priest. 
He  has  a  Urge  stock  of  mortuary  anecdotes  illustrating  his  general  doctrine,  and 
he  relates  thein  with  true  Sardonic  vivacity. 


(H  ) 

THE  DE8TBOTINO  ANGEL. 

The  sun  had  set  on  a  fearful  day, 
When  the  bannerM  hosts  of  Assyria  lay 
On  the  battle-field  stretchM  in  the  soldier's  sleep. 
In  nnttber  the  saiids  on  the  shore  of  the  deep. 

And  fierce  in  security. 

They  had  vaunted  their  strength  in  their  chariots'  might. 
They  faati  boasted  to  level  on  Lebanon's  height 
The  tall  cedar-trees— *at  their  conquests  wide 
Over  nations  laid  waste  in  the  march  of  their  pride, 

Israel  bad  blench'd  with  affiright. 

From  her  city  towars  she  had  look'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Where  the  swarm  of  her  foes  heaved  like  waves  on  the  main  ; 
She  had  seen  in  the  sunbeams  an  harvest  of  spears. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  horsemen  had  burst  on  her  ears — 

To  combat  or  flv  was  vain. 

"  My  arm,"  said  ^he  Lord,  "  shall  the  foemen  engage, 
I  will  bridle  his  mouth  and  his  ire  assuage— 
I  will  send  him  a  remnant  in  number  away. 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  shall  fly  from  his  prey. 

And  the  spoiler  forget  his  rage." 

'Twas  night,  and  no  moon  had  lit  up  the  sky. 

The  hosts,  wrapp'd  in  dreams,  thought  no  danger  nigh. 

The  sentinel  only  his  bright  arms  wore. 

While  the  darkness  wax'd  greater  fnore  and  more 

As  the  noon  of  night  pass'd  by. 

The  silence  is  fear-struck  as  night's  noon  comes  by ! 
And  a  Aound  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle  on  high. 
That  shook  'mid  the  stillness  his  pennons  strong. 
With  a  rush  like  an  autumn-blast  sweeping  along. 

Smote  the  hearers- fearfully. 

Tht  Angel  of  Death  o'er  the  arm'd  hosts  is  flving,    ** 
TTie  Simoom  from  his  wing  their  hearts-blood  is  drying. 
From  the  slumber  of  life  into  death  they  have  past. 
And  his  is  the  march  like  a  rustling  blast. 

Their  prowess  and  strength  defying. 

Swifter  far  than  the  flash  'mid  the  tempest's  roar. 
He  deliver'd  the  terrible  message  he  bore; 
And  myriads  lay  breathless  ana  rotting  ere  day 
Lit  the  stranger  to  mark  the  Assyrian  array 

Like  grasa  upon  GSalilee's  shore. 

There  it  silence  of  horror  all  over  the  plain— 
There  are  few  that  arise  from  that  coudi  of  the  slain  ;--> 
And  they  wander  in  fear  'mid  the  festering  dead. 
And  they  shout,  but  no  comrade  lifts  his  nead — ^ 

They  shout,  and  they  shout  in  vain* 

There  the  steed  and  his  rider,  the  chief  of  the  sword. 
Are  melted  away  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  the  purple  Sennacherib  is  wailing  his  power. 
For  whose  bosom  of  pride  in  prosperity's  hour 

The  wine-cup  of  wrath  is  pour'd. 

lliere  are  none  that  the  burial-rites  prepare 

For  the  thousands  that  cover  the  green  earth  there ; 

The  living  have  fled  to  their  far  country. 

The  onsepulchred  dead  are  the  vultures'  prey. 

And  wolves  the  carnival  share. 
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PROSPECTUS    OF   A    NEW    WORK. 

<<  MtheriBBf  lasoive,  cupis  volitare  per  auraa» 

I,  fugcL;  sed  potenu  tutior  esse  domi."  Martial. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nerd  Monthly  Magazine, 

Sir, — I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  labours 
of  man  are  lost,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  from  their  not 
having  been  directed  to  some  certain  and  well-defined  scope.  For 
this  reason,  from  the  moment  I  first  entered  College  (now,  alas !  five* 
and-thirty  years  ago),  I  determined  to  look  about  me,  and  fix  upon 
some  useful  object,  suited  to  my  feelings  and  capacities,  upon  which  I 
might  concentrate  all  my  powers,  and  produce  something  that  mi^ht 
at  once  prove  serviceable  to  my  species,  and  procure  me  a  name  that 
may  shine  conspicuous  when  the  art  of  the  brass-founder  shall  be 
forgotten,  and  a  medal  or  a  bronze  no  longer  remain  in  existence. 

I  am  a  man«  Sir,  of  much  patient  industry,  of  some  shrewdness  of 
remark,  of  profoundly  retentive  memory,  and  of  extensive  reading, — 
qualities  of  which  I  the  less  hesitate  to  boast,  because  they  are  pledges 
of  my  fitness  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  and  because  it  is  m  strict 
compliance  with  the  received  custom  among  the  learned  of  the  last 
age — the  "  inighty  dead  " — to  announce  themselves  with  a  becoming 
confidence.  If  Horace  and  Qvid,  indeed,  were  justified  in  singing  of 
themselves,  *' Exegi  monumentum'*  and  "  Janique  opus"  &c.  on  account 
of  their  poetry,  how  much  more  may  a  Gesner,  a  Baxter,  or  a  Hein- 
sius  boast,  whose  labours  have  prevented  these  (so  called)  immortal 
works  from  perishing ;  who  have  restored  these  dilapidated  *'  monu- 
ments," have  explained  their  inscriptions,  and  rendered  them  intelli- 
gible to  schoolboys  and  undergraduates  :  and  here  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  remark,  that  this  present  age,  which  has  added  to  the  stores  of 
English  literature  three  first->rate  poets,  (iSouthey,  Wordsworth,  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  MS.  volume  of  Latin  poetry  phth  me\  to 
say  nothing  of  the  minora  sidera^  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  &c.  &c.  it 
has,  in  its  immense  fertility,  brought  to  light  not  one  Commentator. 

Influenced  by  this  reflection,  and  by  the  natjural  bent  of  my  own 
geaius,  I  no  sooner  knew  myself,  (e  cash  descendity  &c.  &c.),  than  I 
determined  to  embark  my  hopes  and  my  fortunes  in  the  composition 
of  a  ffreat  literary  work  suited  to  my  peculiar  talents.  My  parents, 
indeed,  were  anxious  that  I  should  have  entered  upon  some  of  the 
active  professions,  and  figured  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine,  or  a  physician.  But  what.  Sir,  are  theologians  or  physicians  ? 
Men  who  confine  themselves  to  one  limited  study,  who  survey  nature 
in  one  only  of  its  numerous  aspects,  and  who,  binding  themselves  to 
a  single  end,  scarcely  ever  are  found  even  to  accomplish  that.  The 
lawyers  are  still  worse :  their  reading  lies  wholly  in  a  circle  which 
nobody  thinks  of  entering  but  themselves  ;  and  ''  ^cire  tuum  nihil  est ;" 
the  knowledge  which  you  cannot  display  to  others  is  only  so  much 
Ignorance.  A  lawyer.  Sir,  ranks  with  a  conjuror ;  more  feared  than 
estimated ;  worshipped  only  by  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  and 
carefully  avoided  by  all  who  have  the  slightest  regard  for  their  quiet  or 
their  purse.  My  multifarious  reading,  which  has  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  qualified  roe  for  nobler  pursuits,  and  my 
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unbidon,  or  rath«r  my  tnsUpct,  led  me  to  emulaie  the  Bentleyg,  the 
Stevenses,  wd  the  Burmans,  those  universal  geniusesi  who  threw  the 
lig^bc  of  their  erudition  into  the  most  tenebrous  holes  and  comers  of 
their  author's  obscurity. 

No  sooner,  then,  had  I  attained  the  qualification  of  Domintis  on  the 
Col^ge  boards,  than  I  plunged  deep  into  criticism,  and  determined  to 
^Te  my  days  and  nights  to  the  illustration  of  some  learned  author. 
The  classic  "  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose ;"  but  the  choice 
not  easy.  An  esteemed  author  was  not  upon  any  terms  to  be  had, 
was  not  already  so  towsled  and  mumbled  by  the  critics,  as  not  to 
leATe  a  **^d^'  or  a  ^^que"  to  the  ingenuity  of  die  present  day;  while 
an  obscure  and  valueless  writer  would  plunge  his  commentator  into  his 
own  obscurity,  and  effectually  impede  him  in  his  flight  to  immortality. 
For,  thougb  a  commentator  is  intrinsically  more  worthy  than  his  ori- 
gnuil,  as  the  precious  gums  and  essences  are  more  valuable  than  the 
lifeless  mass  they  embalm,  still  it  is  vain  to  comment,  when  men  will 
not  read.  The  old  stock  of  authors  was  exhausted;  the  new  disco- 
veries of  unrolled  Pompeian  MSS.  and  of  Palimpsestic  parchments 
had  not  yet  ftimished  fresh  matter  of  research :  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  abandoning  my  schemes,  and  of  embarking  in  some  of  the 
less  useful  walks  of  life — wasting  my  hours  in  chemistry  or  natural 
philosophy — when  chance  put  into  my  hands,  from  among  the  MSSi 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  invaluable  and  inedited  fragment  of 
Greek  poetry,  of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  is  the  original  of  the 
celebrated  English  poem,  which  begins 

**  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice," 

and  which  has  been  translated  by  some  vile  plagiary,  and  passed,  nn- 
aidcnowledged  in  the  literary  world,  as  his  own. 

As  your  lady  readers  do  not  understand  Greek,  I  shall  quote  in  what 
follows  the^  English  version  alone.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned, 
I  ahaU  throw  the  Greek  text  into  a  note.* 

No  sooner  wad  I  in  possession  of  this  treasure,  than  I  set  about 
illustrating  it ;  and  having  arranged  the  text  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  enriched  it,  during  the  course  of  thirty  years  exclusive  application, 
with  a  series  of  illustrations  which  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 


*  K^varaWomjiicraus  rgarruxoi  HOgoi  ^9 

Aofms  mmrrop,  iia  8q  wtwrfof  tpUuS^  . 
AiraVTes'  ccr^  c^cvtoi'  ol  A.c\cj^voi. 
AAA*  tnrtg  fi^op  eyKSKXturfuyoi  fiox^tf, 
H  irmriy  oKt^Baamprts  o'lijpq*  ^t^ 

AAV  «  TowiJ,  dffots  fuy  ovrok  rvyx^^h 

Tms  mKTiis  wir^ar  cy  Sofiois  ^Aooverf » 

Thb  beantlfwt  m^ccau  has  been  attributed  to  Professor  Porson ;  but  if  tbe 
imemsleTidepcc  oC.ttjTle  dU  not  prove  its  antUtnity,  the  panshroest  and  character 
of  the  MS.  at  least  aftagn  it  m  centuries  of  existence. 
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The  precise  number  of  volumes  the  work  will  occupy  I  am  not 
pared  exactly  to  state ;  but  the  extent  may  be  guessed  with  some  ap- 
proximation towards  accuracy  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  such  subjects  are  usually  handled,  when  he  shall  have  perused, 
the  sketch  which  I  propose  now  to  lay  before  your  readers  of  tliat 
portion  of  my  labours  which  is  as  yet  ready  for  the  press. 

Program. 

The  first  line  of  this  wonderfully  philosophic  and  profound  speci- 
men of  Pythagorean  lore  (for  such  it  is)  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  for  elucidation,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  tlie  order  of 
their  occurrence. 

"Three (I)  children  (2)  sliding C3)  on  the  ice (4)." 

(1)  Thrbb. — ^Beginning  at  the  beginning,  I  propose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  number  three,  which^  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  has  obtained  a  mysterious  and  recondite  signification ;  as  is 
abnndandy  proved  (omitting  other  instances)  by  the  three  heads  ot 
Cerberus;  the  triple  goddess  Diana;  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus;    the 
three  wise  men  of  the  East ;  the  three  dynasties,  and  three  consuls  of 
France ;  the  rule  of  three ;  the  three  dimensions  of  matter ;  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle ;  the  three  Fates ;  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth  ; 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm  ;  the  ''  three  jolly  pidgeons ;"  Shadrach^ 
Meshech,  and  Abednego ;  and  the  Three  Gentlemen  of  Verona*  I  have 
diligently  collated  the  poets  for  their  use  of  this  number ;  such  as  the 
"  Ter  conatu  hqvi"  "  Troisfois  heureux"  and  "  Thrice  to  thine,  thrice 
to  mine,  and  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine ;"  which  last  quotation  in- 
troduces a  few  parenthetic  observations  on  the  multiples  of  three,  and 
of  that  odd  fraction  the  circulating  decimal  -9 — ^which  at  the  same  time 
is,  and  is  -not,  one.     In  reference  also  to  the  '*  triple  tree,"  I  have  read 
through  a  most  voluminous  collection  of  the  last  speeches  of  the  most 
celebrated  "  patibulaires,**  from  which  the  reader  will  find  copious  ex- 
tracts.     I  have  also  a  word  or  two,  en  passant^  on  Mr.  Canning's 
**  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  new  translation  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  and 
a  critical  history  of  the  Three  per  cents,  distinguishing  the  Consols 
from  the  Reduced,  with  a  table  of  interest,  a  memoir  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  notices  of  inscriptions  in  the  grand  livre  of  France,  an 
engraving  of  Cobbett's  gridiron,  and  a  *<  Catalogue  Raisonn^e"  of  the 
authors  on  the  great  question  of  currency. 

(2)  Childrbk. — On  this  word  will  be  noted,  inter  alia,  the  Abb6 
Quillet's  Callipsedia ;  the  Paedotrophia  of  St.  Marthe,  physician  to 
Henry  III.  of  France ;  the  Cyropxdia  of  Xenophon ;  Fenelon's  Tele- 
machus ;  and  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus.  Notices  will ' 
be  given,  likewise,  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  other  wild  children ;  of 
he»  enfans  trouvh^  and  foundling  hospitals  of  most  European  nations ; 
the  Garry  Owen  boys ;  the  Bluecoat  boys ;  the  children  in  the  wood ; 
the  young  Roscius  and  Miss  Clara  Fisher ;  the  Lancastrian  system ; 
PestaloKzi  and  Fellenburg ;  the  "  CwH  at  egro"  of  Tasso,  which  he 
stole  from  Lucretius — a  theft  the  less  excusable  as  Lucretius  has  twice 
repeated  the  simile,  tatidem  verins^  to  mark  it  the  more  certainly  as.  his 
own.     In  order  more  completely  to  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  text. 
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I  aihall  give  remarks  on  second  childhood,  or  old  age;  remarks  on 
Sbakspeare's  and  Churchill's  ages  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  Au* 
g;astan  age,  the  middle  ages  ;  Lord  Byron's  "  Age  of  Bronze,"  with  an 
ortginal  treatise  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  that  happy  exordium,  '*  In 
Ms  (as  the  case  may  be)  learned,  pious,  sceptical,  revolutionary!  ^^ 
degenerate  age." 

(S)  Slxping. — Upon  sliding  I  shall  introduce  a  dissertation  on  the 
iBtiqaity  of  the  practice,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  of  scates  ; 
Ji  secret  history  of  sliding  panels  and  doors  covered  with  tapestry^ 
taken  from  the  most  approved  and  authorized  novels ;  observations  aa 
•iiding  rules,  sliding  boys,  avalanches,  and  *'  versi  sdiiiccioli  /"  notes  on 
eds,  sophists,  political  rats,  and  other  slippery  animals ;    including 

memoirs  of  Ch — t — br — nd,' the-  B m  family,  and  Mother  L ; 

some  account  of  the  slips  at  the  theatres,  and  in  the  dock-yards, 
hqfsus  hngwt^  the  slips  of  my  aunt  Dinah  not  original  (Sterne's  plagia- 
rism), on  backslidings  and  **^  faux  pas**  in  general,  with  an  account  of 
tbe  newest  method  of  soaping  a  pig's  tail. 

(4)  IcB. — ^This  is  a  word  of  much  obscurity,  and  requires  anyple 
illustration.  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  points  which  will  be 
tOQclied  upon  in  this  part  of  my  work.  The  chemical  history  of  ice, 
with  the  most  approved  theory  of  heat ;  on  icebergs,  glaciers,  and 
voyages  to  the  North  Pole ;  memoirs  of  the  Humane  Society,  and 
lives  of  persons  drowned  in  the  S^pentine ;  on  ice*creams,  Roman 
pusdb  (glaci)y  French  dramatic  poetry,  iced  champaigne,  artificial  ivi- 
gorific  mixtures,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry's  speeches  in  Parliament, 
^c  &c.  with  a  new  receipt  for  making  cooUcup ;  account  of  a  biim« 
ittg-glass  of  ice ;  the  ice  palace  on  the  Neva,  and  Moore's  Holy  A1-* 
fittice ;  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  retreat  through  Russia,  and  the 
surgical  treatment  of  frost-bitten  limbs ;  on  the  Iceni,  or  men  of  Kent^ 
an  excursus^ 

The  second  line  of  this  ^traordinary  poem  furnisbea  no  lass  oeea- 
sion  fi>r  research  than  the  first. 

"  All  on  (d)  a  summcr'a  (6)  day  (7)." 

(5)  AxL  ON. — Rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  this  phrase  in  English 
poetry,  with  philological  researches,  and  etymologies ;  the  ''  tradatm 
de  cmnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis ;"  the  inscriptions  *^  put  on"  aisd 
*'  put  offf'  on  our  way-sides,  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  a  remnant  of 
Catholic  superstition,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  hat;  spirituoua 
compound  called  "  All  sorts  "  not  to  bi^  confounded  with  omnium  or 
scrip ;  **  AH  the  talents  ;"  "  All  Lombard-street  to  an  egg*shell ;" 
treatise  on  the  use  of  *'  On,**  in  epitaphs  and  epigram  writing;  outline 
of  modem  Ox-tology ;  memoirs  of  Tommy  On-s1ow  ;  **  On,  Stanly, 
on!"  stolen  from  the  *'en  avant"  of  the  French,  &c.  &c. 

(6)  Summer. — 1  shall  here  touch  on  Thomson's  and  DeliUe's  Si^a- 
sons,  with  citations  from  all  known  poets,  descriptive  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year;  on  seasoning,  with  anecdotes  of  the  cook's  ora- 
cles, Le  Cuisinier  Frangais,  U Almanack  des  Gourmands^  and  a  life  of 
Hannah  Glasse ;  notes  on  Bologna  sausages,  *'  jambon  de  Westphalief** 
partridge  pye,  &:c.  &c.  That  highly  seasoned  dish,  a  mock  pig,  will 
introduce  an  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  sucking-pigs,  with  the  whole 
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law  of  titto-:  Esau's  tale  of  his  estate  for  a  mess  of  pottage  t3rpical 
of  modem  Amphitryonism ;  Lucullus's  ball  of  Apollo ;  Apicius,  Sir 
W.  C — t — 8,  &c,  &c. ;  of  speaking  in  season  and  out  of  season;  of 
seizin  and  lin^ry,  with  notices  of  the  lives  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe. 

(7)  Day. — Distinction  between  an  astronomical  and  natural  day; 
rek)t4ay»  pay-day,  and  "•  le  quart  d^keur  de  BabeUus ;"  the  day  of 
judgment;  on  wedding  and  birth-days,  and  the  different  modes  of 
lieepiag  there,  and  on  Burns'  "AUhallow  Eve;"  on  daybooks  and 
ledgers ;  on  laek-a-day»  well«a-day,  and  on  *'  Daylight/'  a  term  in 
symposiacs.  Michael  Angelo's  "  Day"  and  ^'  Night"  in  the  Chiesa  di 
San  Lorenzo  in  Florence ;  on  Day  and  Martin's  blacking,  and  the  Day 
of  Algiers ;  Beaumarchab'  Follies  of  a  Day,  or  **  La  Folle  jouni6e  ;** 
Mr.  Day  and  **  Sandford  and  Merton  ;**  a  feir  day  «nd  a  '^  day  after  tbe 
fair ;"  meteorological  remarks  on  the  weather ;  on  daily  journals  witb 
distinctive  characters,  and  (ohiterj  of  the  weekly  press ;  Examiner  «bu1 
John  Bull ;  Saxons  did  not  reckon  by  days,  and  why  ?  Daisy,  or  day's 
eye,  (the  Beliis  percnnis  of  Linnaeus,)  not  to  be  confounded  with  dan- 
delion ;  Burns'  beautiful  ode  on  it ;  on  turning  night  into  day,  and  on 
settUng-days  at  the  Stock  Exchange ;  on  lame  ducks ;  on  saints'  dayv, 
days  of  yore,  and  the  *'  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess."  On  night ; 
poetical  descriptions  ;  Gkerardo  da  Notte.;  of  midnight,  and  (incident- 
*Uy)  o^  ghosts  and  witches,  with  true  histories ;  Hogarth's  "  Night  ;*' 
Mr.  Knight's  peas ;  his  improver  engravings ;  of  the  Knights  Teaa- 

Slars,    of  Knight  the  actor,  and  of  P^  Nicholson's  Knights;    of 
foore's  Almanack,  Poor  Robin,  the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,  and  of  Bui- 
loek*s  Museuin. 

Sathf  Mr.  Bditor»  is  a  brief  outline  of  my  first  three  volumes,  em- 
bracingy  as  you  will  perceive,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  fragments 
These  I  propose  to  publish,  statim^  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  with 
title-pages,  indexes,  dedication,  laudatory  verses,  and  testimonies  of 
authors ;  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  criticism,  engraved  portraits  of  the 
diiee  children,  ichnography  of  the  icepool,  and  a  facsimile  of  each  of 
the  young  gentlemen's  hand-writing,  taken  from  an  old  slate  found  in 
a4»sgkct«l  eomer  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Twig-their-bottom's  far-famed 
**  seminary :"  likewise  the  original  music  of  the  song,  supposed  to  be 
cMier  by  Birde,  or  by  Locke,  the  composer  of  the  music  of  Macbeth; 
engraved  specimens  of  the  title-pages  of  various  editions,  and  conjec- 
mnl  enendiitioDS  of  doubtful  passages. 

if  this  first  specimen  meet  with  the  desired  success,  the  rest  will  be 
nnmediately  iertfaconing,  as  I  have  only  to  search  the  Vatican  and 
JWniieinn  iibrartesi  and  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  at  Paris,  to  complete 
tbe  work* 

Your  making  this  prospectus  known  through  the  medium  of  your 
iWndoaMe  Mis^lany  will  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

Julius  Casar  Scalioex  Orub,  M.A.  &  F.R.S. 
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ON    MUSIC. 

No-  4. — W^ith  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  m  that  Art* 

Thxsb  guides*  we  intend  to  follow  faithfully  and  strictly  in  our 
Tenarks  on  die  fourth  and  last  point  to  be  considered  in  vocal  compo- 
sicioii,  viz.  verbal  exprestion.  Under  character  we  understood  the 
geaera]  nature  and  feeling  which  pervades  a  poem  in  toto.  Verbal 
expression  regards  the  appropriate  musical  utterance  of  every  succes- 
sfve  sentence  in  a  poetical  text.  It  might  aptly  be  termed  musical  dic- 
tkm  ;  its  functions  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  declamation  in  oratory. 

Carrectness  of  verbal  expression  is'  a  most  important  requisite  in 
Toeal  composition ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  more  or  less  neglected 
by  the  greater  part  of  composers,  nay  it  is  scarcely  dreamed  of  by 
manj.  Hundreds  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  have  devised  an  air  of 
agreeable  melody  and  harmony,  tolerably  corresponding  with  the 
meire  of  the  text.  The  words  are  held  so  cneap  that  some  vocal  com* 
posers,  rather  than  lose  the  momentary  inspiratioh  of  a  ntotivo,  are 
in  tiie  habit  of  storing  them  up  ready  msde  against  any  poeti7  that 
subaeqnent  dianee  may  throw  into  their  way.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
dM  fit  often  iliould  resemble  that  of  a  Monmouth-strect  suit.  In  this 
awrnifr  the  musica)  annals  of  England  point  out  a  whole,  and  indeed 
a  Cavoariie  opera,  composed  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of 
the  music  of  which  was  ready  made  before  the  words  were  thought  of. 

Some  of  these  latitudinarian  vocalists  may  ask,  perchance, — What 
does  k  natter  whether 

''  Darest  thou  thus  upbrsid  a  lover  V 

be  set  one  way  or  another,  so  that  the  musical  phrase  run  smooth  and 
tasteful  ?  and  we  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  altogether  that  there  exist 
any  laws  for  verbal  expression,  and  that  those  laws  rest  upon  solid  and 
not  imaginary  grounds. 

We  accept  the  chdienge !  There  does  exist  a  law,  one  law  only ;  it 
is  in  few  words  : 

"  Sing  as  thou  speakest !" 

AD  the  varied  and  manifold  inflexions  of  the  voice  employed  by  a  good 
speaker,  its  alternate  ascent  and  descent,  its  emphases,  its  louder  into- 
nations, and  softer  under-tones,  not  only  lie  within  the  reach  of  Music, 
but  derive  additional  and  higher  charms  from  that  art. 

A  text,  which  is  to  be  set  to  music,  ought,  therefore,  first  of  all  to 
be  rehearsed  with  appropriate  and  correct  enunciation  and  declama- 
tion ;  the  composer  ought  to  watch  scrupulously  the  alternate  rising  and 
falling  of  the  voice,  and  especially  to  mark  those  words  whidi  require 
peculiar  stress  of  elocution.  All  these  peculiarities  his  melody  ouglit 
to  imitate  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  what  manner  is  this  inaitation 
to  be  effected  ? 

Upon  ascent  and  descent  we  need  not  waste  words.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  Music  precisely  as  in  common  parlance,  subject,  however,  to 
the  general  laws  6f  melody  and  musical  metre*  The  near  affinity  between 
declamation  and  Music  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Roman  orator,  who  placed  a  slave  with  a  flute  behind  the  rostrum,  in 
order  to  be  guided  by  musical  aid  in  the  modulation  of  his  voice.    But 

*  Nature  and  an  attentive  obseiration  of  mankind. 
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how  are  we  to  impart,  musicatty,  peculiar  stress  and  emphasis  to  a 
word  ?  This  may  be  effected  in  three  different  ways.  1st.  By  assim- 
ing  to  the  emphatic  words  comparatively  higher  notes.  2dly.  By 
throwing  the  emphatic  syllable  into  the  accented  part  of  the  bar  (al- 
though this  expedient  applies  as  much  and  more  to  the  metre  of  the 
text).    And  3dly.  By  increased  loudness  (forte). 

All  these  expedients  are,  as  they  should  be,  merely  direct  imita- 
tions of  nature.^  By  way  bt  illustrating  the  first,  and  most  essential 
and  legitimate  of  these  three  resources,  let  us  recur  to  the  above  line, 
"  Darest  thou  thus  upbraid  a  lover  ?"  It  is  sasceptible  of  various 
modes  of  declamation,  all  equally  proper,  according  to  the  sense  which 
the  speaker  may  intend  to  convey.  Of  this  more  presently.  But 
auppose,  for  example,  we  wished  to  read  it 

Darest  thou  thus  upbraid  a  lover  ? 

H«ve  we  readily  perceive,   that   "thus"  is  intonated  comparatively 
high.     The  line,  in  this  sensei  might  therefore  appropriately  be  roe- 
asfoUows — 


Darest  thou  thus  upbraid  a      lover  ? 

But  if  it  were  wished  to  throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  first  woM,'Vf«. 

Darest  thou  dras,  8lc.  ? 
the  following  musical  phrase  would  suggest  itself— 


Dornf  tiboa  lliiis  op  •  bnid  a     lofvr? 

Were  the  declamation  this— 

Oaresl  thou  thus  upbraid  a  kver? 


Darest  thou  thus  upbraid  a    lover  f 

Without  nMiltiplying  examples,  it  is  obvious  that  this  single  line  is  sua- 
oeptible  of  as  many  distinct  shades  of  signification  as  it  has  words. 
Upon  eadi  of  the  ^re  words  stress  may  be  laid  in  the  declamation,  ac- 
eordiag  t6  the  miplied  meaniag ;  and  just  so  may  each  of  the  five 
wiwda  reeeiv«  a  high  and  emphatic  note  in  five  different  mdodies. 

A  similar  train  of  reflection  wiH  suggest  the  propriety  of  setting  the 
Musie  to  sentences  of  interrogation  in  ascent ;  because  in  aaloBg  ques* 
tiotis  we  generally  modulate  the  voice  from  grave  to  acute.  The 
Italian,  indeed,  has  no  other  mode  of  rendering  a  phrase  interrogatory. 


Oh  Hiiric. 
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««  He  W  fiakbed  Uio  work,"  aa4  '*  H^  he  fiiiiiM  Uie  woA  ?*'  k  ex-. 
pKeMed  ky  the  same  wovds,  *<  Hajwiio  Hifffera^"  witb  this  difierence, 
|]utmdi^<queitioo  the  voice  atcendt  aUrongly. 


Will  you  come  to  the    howar  ? 


T.  MooR^. 


KnQw'st  thou  the      land  ? 


Bebthoysk. 


in  a  qiieati#n  the  phrase  tenainates,  as  it  ware,  in  aa  unfiaished,. 
■wspflDaJve  aaaaner,  it  is,  moreover,  deairable,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  melody^  iadepeodently  of  its  ascendiAg,  ^fmU  not  concliuU  the 
qwestion  inlli  a  tonk  aadeBae^  which  breathes  tea  much  repose* 

The  great  nae  of  puma  naAfartt^  crcsMndo,  dimimtndfH  4rc*  in  asakt- 
ii^  verbal  expiession  nqiat  be  self-evident ;  the  employment  of  these 
nsonrees  heiiE^,  like  those  abonre-imentioaed,  absolutdy  borrowed  from 
ihfr  offdiaary  rules  of  derlamatien,  although,  without  any  reference  to 
thoae  tidea»  certain  altematioas  of  loud  and  subdued  sounds  tend  of 
tfaemaelves  to  produce  varkty,  and,  like  tke.due  dispensation  of  li^t 
and  shade  in  a  painring,  to  throw,  aa  it  were,  a  cbiaffoscura  over  the 
harmonic  picture,  so  pleasing  at  aB  times,  that  in  instrumental  pieces^ 
the  eampbaav  not  anftequcaaly  puts  down  his  fn  and  p-s  quite  avbitra- 
nly,  mevdy  ta  effect  varkty.  Von  might  often  exoiMnge  the  p's  for 
tho/'s»  and  otce  eenis,  without  much  detriment.  Not  so  in  vocal  com- 
pBsitkma.  Here  the  forte  k  appropriately  employed  for  spirited  de- 
termined senteaees  and  warda  of  vigour ;  the  ptaao  or  the  s^iiwoce  for 
soft  and  m3d  expressioBSy  the  enmemdo  fiar  cases  of  rhetorical  climax, 
the  calamd^p  dbaaiasadt^  morendo^  4rc.  for  decreasing  strength,  eocpiring 
aeosnta  of  love,  grief,  fte.  All  thk  is  so  natuaal,  that  we  deem  it 
quite  asHmeessavy  to  add  quotations  from  dassk  wocks  to  illustrate 
what  maat  be  obvkua  to  e? ery  one.  If  the  reader  will  open,  at  ran'* 
dan,  any  opera  of  Masart,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  ample  instances  of 
the  jadiciotta  use  of  dbe  piano  and  forte.  In  Cimarosa  and  Roasini,  he 
will  likewise  find  abundant  elucidatioB. 

Evan  of  subdued  nmrmurs  and  mutterings,  numerona  eiamplea  may 
be  found.  An  apt  instance  occurs  in  Cimaaoaa'a  duet  (MataimootO) 
fitgrtto)  between  |he  old  aaaa  and  the  kmr,  whea  the  latter  offers  a 
i»at  auaa  to  be  permitted  to  manry  the  younger  instead  of  tiie  elder 
4aar.  The  father  pauses  reflects,  and  then  muttera  to  himaelfv  <'  Qui 
rkpsnaio  del  belV  ovo,  e  si  aalva  aniJbe.  il  decero*." — Mk  piam  upon 
one  singia  aote-    A  simlar  iasta»ee  presents  itaelf  in  the  hiMutiful 


*  Qam  I  tare  my  pM  aad  credit, 
c  2 
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lerxett,  ''Ah  toccono,  son'  ferito"  (Don  Giovanni)  where  LepoTeHo 
in  an  under*tone,  mutters  out  his  comment  and  horror  at  the  murder  of 
the  old  Commendatore,  just  perpetrated  by  the  ne&rious  libertine,  his 
master. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised,  when  we  state  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  punio  and  forte^  «nd  of  the  different  gradations  of  loud- 
ness within  or  beyond  these,  is/  comparatively  speaking,  of  modern  in- 
vention. In  the  compositions  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  marks  |»  or/  or  for  any  other  directions  regarding  the 
streng&  of  the  sounds.  In  fact,  at  that  time  every  thing  was  pbiyed 
with  equal  force,  or,  at  most,  the  little  musical  colouring,  which  then 
appeared  desirable  or  practicable,  was  entirely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  performer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  sim- 
ple and  yet  powerftd  means  of  producing  effect,  and  aiding  expres- 
sion, should  not  have  suggested  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  if  the  per- 
formance of  mediocre  players,  or  of  amateurs  of  fifty  years  practice, 
did  not  occasionally  afford  practical  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such 
neglect.  The  celebrated  Jomelli  was  the  first  who  begau  to  imagine 
and  prescribe  various  tints  of  musical  colouring,  and  to  bring  them 
into  some  sort  of  method.  Since  his  time,  however,  this  branch  of  ex- 
ecutive Music  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  it  is  at 
this  time  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  shade  of  expression,  which 
doesiiot  form  part  of  our  musical  terminology.  There  is  still  a  cer- 
tain vagueness  in  the  usual  directions  as  to  the  positive  degree  of  force 
intended,  many  of  the  terms  being  absolutely  relative  {  but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  this  uncertainty  brought,  in  time,  under  mathe- 
matical controul,  by  the  invention  of  a  musical  Phonometer,  to  iiidicate 
the  precise  strength  of  sound,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Metronome 
fixes  the  precise  duration  of  musical  time. 

Upon  uie  foregoing  subject  of  musical  emphasis  we  might  fill  many 
pages  with  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  remarks,  were  it  not 
that  our  limits  and  immediate  object  compel  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  touching  slightly  and  briefly  upon  matters,  which  a  professional 
treatise  alone  could  be  expected  to  expand  and  develope. 

But  before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  verbal  expression,  we 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  its  abuse  in  Music.  This 
abuse  is  often  encountered  in  compositions  adapted  to  **  depictive" 
poetry, 'describing  physical  phenomena,  peculiar  sounds,  motions,  &c, 
such  as  thunder,  lightning,  the  rolling  of  waves,  the  bowlings  of  the 
wind,  the  babbling  of  brooks,  rustling  of  leaves,  the  roaring  of  wild 
beasts,  warbling  of  birds,  the  crawling  of  serpents,  the  galloping  of 
steeds,  &c.  Of  all  these,  and  innumerable  other  natural  appearances, 
composers  have  attempted  direct  imitations,  the  vouchers  for  which  we 
could  quote  without  difficulty. 

The  question,  whether  sudi  imiutions  are  the  legitimate  province  of 
the  eoraposer,  whether  they  are  accordant  with  the  principles  of  Uie 
beantifiil»  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  If  we  consult  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  should  candidly  say»  that  some  of  these  attempts  at  the  musi- 
cal pieturesque  have  afibrded  us  considerable  pleasure,  whilie  othen^ 
and  by  far  die  greater  part,  appeared  to  us  trifling  conceits  full  of 
quaintness  and  littleness. 

Among  the  fiivourable  specimens  we  would  place  foremost,  the 
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aceompaniments  exprefttye  of  the  placid  undulation  of  tlie  sea,  in  the 
beaudfid  terzett,  ^'  Soave  sia  il  vento"  (Cos!  fan'  tutte) — the  beating 
of  the  oars  pre<^ing  the  first  appearance  of  Selim,  in  II  Turco  in 
Italia — a  similar  approach  of  the  skiff,  in  La  Donna  del  Lago — the 
approach  of  the  Jew  pedlar,  in  La  6az2a  Ladra — and  some  few  other 
cases  of  the  like  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  derived  no  gratification  from  several  imita- 
tions of  the  chirping  of  birds  in  some  English  songs,  from  the  nume- 
rous and  varied  attempts  at  the  picturesque  of  all  sorts  in  Haydn's 
Creation,  in  which  all  manner  of  sounds  and  things  are  musically  pen- 
cilled out,  not  excepting  chaos  and  primitive  darkness  itself* 

We  are  fxc  from  the  presumption  of  forming  from  our  individual 
likings  and  dislikes  a  standard  of  the  Beautiful  m  this  matter :  our 
opinion,  however,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  these.  This  opinion 
we  give  candidly  and  unpretendingly,  leaving  it  to  others  to  judge  whe- 
ther it  coincides  with  their  own  observations  and  feelings. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  imitations  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  used  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  If  they  present  themselves  once 
or  twiee  in  a  whole  opera,  or  in  any  evening^s  performance,  it  is  quite 
enough.  We  consider  them  altogether  as  mechanical  expedients, 
ibrming  licences  in  the  art.  Hence,  if  they  are  imitations  ever  so  apt, 
and  in  themselves  unobjectionable,  their  frequent  recurrence  is  likely  to 
have  a  detrimental  effect.  They  arie,  afler  all,  but  fanciful  attempts  at 
approximation,  of  doubtful  comprehension,  and  calculated  to  divert  the 
mmd  from  the  more  direct  and  legitimateaims  of  the  art.  We  conceive, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  more  insignificant  the  object  of  the  imitation 
18,  the  more  trifling  the  result  will  be,  and  the  less  ought  it  to  be  at- 
tempted. Little  minds  will  generally  be  found  to  resort  to  the  pictu- 
resque in  Music  more  fireely,  and  it  is  little  minds  that  more  particu- 
larly find  entertainment  in  listening  to  it,  because  it  is  more  tangible  to 
a  narrow  intellect^  than  the  nobler  sublimities  of  the  art.  They  are 
the  same  people  that  will  value  a  picture,  not  for  its  composition, 
grouping,  or  the  expression  in  the  countenance,  but  on  account  of  the 
charming  fidelity  in  the  imitation  of  the  Brussels  lace,  the  truth  in  the 
representation  of  a  china  basin,  or  a  copper  fish-kettle.  A  purely  imi- 
tative piece  of  Music,  therefore,  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  re- 
ladon  to  a  noble  and  classic  composition,  as  a  Dutch  painting  of  grapes, 
carrots,  and  onions,  to  a  Madonna  and  Child  of  RaphaeL 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  probably,  that  musical  imitations  are  less  ob- 
jectionable in  humorous  compositions.  When  we  have  a-  mind  to  be 
ludicrous,  we  do  not  stick  at  trifles.  In  this  manner  we  have  seen  the 
musical  picturesque  successfully  applied  to  imitate  sneezing  and  other 
strange  sounds :  and  the  genius  of  the  sublime  Beethoven  (quandoque 
dormitansj  has  with  consummate  art  typified,  not  only  the  parabolic 
leaps  of  a  frisky  flea,  but  even  the  ultimate  doom  usually  inflicted  on 
that  o£fending  race. 
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Time  cmd  Love. 

As  artist  painted  Time  atidlicf^e  : 
Timfe  with  two  pitiiofis  spread  aibovfe. 

And  Love  without  a  feather : 
Sir  Harry  pattonixed  the  |rfAn> 
And  soon  Sir  Hal  and  Lady  Antie 

In  wedlock  came  together. 

Copies  of  each  the  dalne  bespoke : 
The  artist,  ere  he  drew  a  stroke. 

Reversed  his  old  opinions. 
And  straightway  to  tne  fair  one  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wings. 

And  Cupid  with  two  pinions. 

•*  What  btunder  's  this  ?**  the  lady  cries. 
**  No  blunder.  Madam,**  he  replies, 

**  i  hope  Vm  not  so  stupid. 
£ach  has  his  pinions,  in  his  day. 
Time,  before  nMirriage,  flies  away, 

And,  after  marriage,  Cupid." 


Surnames. 

Men  once  were  surnamed  from  their  ahape  or  estate^ 

(You  all  may  from  History  worm  it) 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
But  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  Misters  and  Dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owners  trade,  figure,  and  calling,  Sufnamet 

Seem  |^ven  1^  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  chongh  jprovoked,  never  doubles  his  iist, 

Mr.  Bums  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Play&ir  won't  catch  me  at  hazanl  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr,  ^ing  is  a  Whig, 

Mr.  CofBn^s  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig 

While  driving  &t  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Mrs  Drinkvirater  's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angels 's  an  absolute  futy. 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  atout^ 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lichtfoot,  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heaviside  aanced  a  Bolero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr.  Love» 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her: 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove. 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modem-built  hut. 

Miss  Sage  is  of  madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  all  the  mieer  bachelors  Cupid  e*er  cut 

Old  Mr.  Younghusband  's  tnc  starchest. 
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Mf.  Child,  in  a  )^S6ID0,'  knock'd  down  Mr.  Rockj 

Mr.  StoDe  I^e  an  aspon-leaf  shivers. 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  hut  she  stands  like  a  stock. 

Ever  since  she  hecaine  Mrs,  Rivers. 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  niorti^  knows  how. 

He  moves  as  though  cords  had  entwined  hifn, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  rau  off,  upon  mectittg  a  cow. 

With  pale  Mr.  TnroboU  behind  biiD. 

Mr.  Barker 's  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  Ajovanef, 
Mr.  Gotobed  sita  up  till  half-aRer-three, 

Mr.  Makepiece  was  bred  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Gardener  can't  tell  a  flower  from  a  root^ 

Mr.  Wilde  with  timidity  draws  back. 
Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  r  oote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in  wealth, 

KickM  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won, 
Larse  Mr.  Le  Fever's  the  pictvre of  hedth, 

Mr.  Ooodenottgh  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  CruickshaDk  slept  into  three  tbons^ftd  a  year. 

By  shewing  his  leg  to  an  heiress : — 
JNow  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it  quite  clear 

Surnames  ever  go  by  Contraries. 
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'<  Could  I  forget 


What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  destined  to.    I  *m  not  the  first 

That  hare  been  wretched — ^but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier !" — —  Soutubrn. 

Nkfsb  shall  I  ibrget  that  accursed  27th  of  September  :  it  is  burnt 
in  upon  the  tablet  of  my  memory ;  graven  in  letters  of  blood  upon  my 
heart*  I  look  back  to  it  with  a  strangely  oompounded  feeling  of  horror 
nd  delight;  of  horror  at  th^  black  seiies  of  wretched  days  and  sleeps 
less  nights  of  which  it  was  the  fatal  precursor ;  of  delight  at  that  pr^ 
noas  care^  of  tranquillity  and  self-respect  which  it  was  destined  to 
^eaamate — alas,  for  ever  I 

On  thai  day  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  in  passing 
through  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  stopped  to  admire  the 
beastiiU  je^d'eau  in  its  centrie,  on  which  the  sun-beams  were  falling 
io  as  to  produce  a  small  rainbow,  when  I  was  accosted  by  my  old 

friend  Migor  £ ,  of  the  Fusileers.    After  the  first  surprises  and 

■sltttations,  as  he  found  that  the  business  of  procuring  apartments  and 
settling  my  &mily  had  {Nrevented  my  seeing  many  of  the  Parisian 
f'oiu^hd  offered  himself  as  my  Cicerane»  pr(^>osing  that  we  should 
jiegin  by  making  the  dvcuit  of  the  building  that  surrounded  us.  With 
its  history  and  the  remairkable  events  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene 
1  was  aheady  conversant ;  but  of  its  detail  and  appropriation  which» 
**  be  assured  me,  constituted  its  sole  interiBst  in  the  eyes  of  the 
^vinans,  I  was  con^iletely  ignorant. 

After  .taking  a  cursory  view  of  most  of  the  sights  above  ground  in 
this  muUfiurious  fnle,  I  was  conducted  to  some  of  its  subt^raoeous 
*<*>MittB,.i^lo«tfae'Caie  du  Saavitge,  where  a  man  m  hired  Jbr  six  francs 
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a  night  to  personate  that  character,  by  beating  a  grott  drum  with  all 
the  grinning,  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — ^to  the  CM  des 
Aveugles,  whose  numerous  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  bUnd. 
men  and  women ; — ^and  to  the  Caf6  des  Variety,  whose  small  theatre, 
as  well  as  its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  haunted  by  a  set  of  Sirens 
not  less  dangerous  than  the  nymphs  who'  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging 
from  these  haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  foiling ;  ana. 
while  we  paraded  once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — **  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four ! — positively  we  were  going  away  without  visiting 

one  of  the  « "  gammg-houses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  eni- 

ployed,  though  he  expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher 
never  mentioned  to  "  ears  polite.** — "  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I, 
*'  a  Pandsemonium  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will: — I  refrain  from  it 
upon  principle  ;-^'  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tempera- 
ment, 1  can  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body 
knows  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure." — *'  Do  you  remember," 

replied  E ,  *'  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell— *  ACy 

dear  Sir,  clear  your  mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play ;  but  you 
must  have  often  read,  when  you  were  a  good  little  boy,  that  *  Vice  to 
be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the 
Spartans  sometimes  made  their  slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to 
their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety.  Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by 
a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you  must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of 
the  world  should  see  every  thing." — "  But  it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  re- 
joined.— "  How  completely  John-Bullish  !"  exclaimed  E •  "  Dis- 
reputable !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an  establishment  recognised, 
regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government,  the  upholders  of  religion  and 
social  order,  who  annually  derive  six  millions  of  francs  from  this 
source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company,  I  promise  you  that  you  shall 
encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  for 
in  France  every  one  gambles  at  these  salons, — except  the  devotees,  and 
they  play  at  home." — ^He  took  my  arm,  and  I  walked  upstairs  with 
him,  merely  ejaculating  as  we  reached  the  door — ^'^  Mind,  I  don't  play." 
Entering  an  ante-room,  we  were  received  by  two  or  three  servants, 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Roulette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,  resembling  a  large  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  was 
a  rotatory  apparatus  turning  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  after 
sundry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  little  numbered  compartments  or  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settled,  when  the  number  was  proclaimed  aJoud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baise  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even.  See.  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  the 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  winner,  and  if  he  had 
singled  out  that  individual  one,  which  of  course  was  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, his  deposit  was  doubljed  I  know  not  how  many  times.  The 
odd  or  even  deckred  their  own  fate :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  chance  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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to  admfre  the  kaadaome  decoratioii8  of  die  room  we  passed  on  into 
the  next.  . 

Th&e,  whkpexed  ray  companion,  for  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
apartnoenty  a^hoogh  the  long  tahle  was  entirely  sunronnded  hy  people 
fdayiiijgf,— -this  is  only  die  silTer  room  ;  you  may  deposit  here  as  low  as 
a  five  firane  piece :  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  where  none  play  hut 
those  who  wiU  risk  bank-notes  or  gold*  Casting  a  passing  glance  at 
these  comparatively  humble  gamester;!,  who  were,  however,  all  too 
deeply  absorfoied  to  move  dieir  eyes  from  the  cards,  I  followed  my 
coodactor  into  die  sanctuary  of  the  gilded  Mammon. 

Here  was  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  exacdy  like  the  one  I  had  just 
ifiiitted*     In  its  centre  was  a  profuse  display  of  gold  in  bowls  and 
roaleaiis,  with  thick  piles  of  bank  notes,  on  either  side  of  which  sat  a 
of  the  bank  and  an  assistant,  the  dragon  guards  of  this  Hes- 
fimit.     An  oblong  square,  painted  on  each  end  of  the  green 
table;,  exhibited  three  divisions,  one  for  Rouge,  another  for  Noir,  and 
the  centre  was  for  the  stakes  of  those  who  speculated  upon  the  colour 
of  the  first  and  last  card,  with  othet  ramifications  of  the  art  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe.     Not  one  of  the  chairs  around  the  table 
was  unoccupied,  and  1  observed  that  each  banker  and  assistant  was 
pcoTided  with  a  raieaUf  or  rake,  somewhat  resembling  a  garden  hoe, 
several  of  which  were  also  dispersed  about,  that  the  respecdve  winners 
might  withdraw  die  gold  without  the  objectionable  intervention  of 
fingers.    When  the  stakes  are  all  deposited,  the  dealer,  one  of  the 
bankers  in  the  centre,  cries  out — *'  Le  jeu  est  fait,"  after  which  no- 
thing can  be  added  or  withdrawn ;  and  then  >  taking  a  packet  of  cards 
from  a  basket  full  before  him,  he  proceeds  to  deal.    Thirty-one  is  the 
nmnher  of  die  game:  the  Colour  of  die  first  card  determines  whether 
the  first  row  be  black  or  red :  die  dealer  turns  up  till  the  numbers  on  the 
cards  exceed  thirty-one,  when  he  lays  down  a  second  row  in  the  same 
aanner,  and  whichever  is  nearest  to  that  amount  is  die  winning  row. 
If  both  come  to  the  same,  he  cries  **  Aprhs/*  and  recommences  with 
finesh  cards,  but  if  each  division  should  turn  up  thtrttf^ane^  the  bank 
takes  half  of  the  whole  money  deposited,  as  a  forfeit  from  the  players. 
In  this  consists  their  certain  profit,  which  has  been  estimated  at  ten  per 
eent.  upon  the  total  stakes.    If  the  red  loses,  the  banker  on  that  side 
lakes  jul  die  deposits  into  his  treasury ;  if  it  wins,  he  dirows  down  the 
number  of  Napoleons  or  notes  necessary  to  cover  the  lodgments  made 
by  dK  players,  each  one  of  whom  rakes  off  his  prize,  or  leaves  it  for  a 

£resh  venture.    E explained  to  me  the  functions  of  the  different 

members  of  the  establishment — ^the  Inspector,  the  Croupier,  the  Tailleur, 
die  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  &c.  and  also  the  meaning  of  the  ruled  card 
and  pins  which  every  one  held  before  him,  consulting  it  with  the 
greatest  intenseness,  and  occasionally  calling  to  the  people  in  at- 
tendance for  a  fresh  supply.  This  horoscope  was  divided  by  perpen- 
dicular lines  into  columns,  headed  with  an  alternate  R.  and  N.  for 
Rouge  and  Noir,  and  die  pin  is  employed  to  perforate  the  card  as  each 
colour  wins,^  as  a  groundwork  for  establishing  some  calculation  in  diat 
elaborate  delusion  termed  die  doctrine  of  Chances.  Some,  having 
several  of  diese  records  before  them,  closdy  pierced  all  over,  were 
summing  up  the  results  upon  paper,  as  if  determined  to  play  a  game  of 
diance  without  leaving  any  thmg  to  hasard ;  and  none  seemed  willing 
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'to  adventive  wkhoot  faariiKg *  some  »pecieft  of  sdnotjon 'from  'th^ 
SibyUine  leaves. 

Aa  mr^hiutinf  sickness  abd  loathing  of  heart  came  brer  me  as  I 
ooHleniplated  this  soenei  and  observed  the  sofas  in  kn  adjoiningr   rocxn, 
whidi  die  Pansiaiis,  who  turn  every  thing  into  a  joke,  have  christened 
**  the  ho^ital  ibr  the  wonnded."    There,  thought  I  to  nmeif,  many  a 
wivtdi  has  thrown  himself  down  in  ai^^uiak  and  despair  of  soal,  eunaiiig' 
himself  and  the  world  widi  fisarful  impreoirtaons,  or  Uaspfaeniin^  la 
that4Mlent  bitterness  of  spirit  which  is  more  terrific  than  worda.     I 
contrasted    the  gandy  decorations  and   panelkd  aurrars  that   aiir* 
vounded  me  with  the  smoky  and  blackened  ceiling,  sad  evicknce  of  the 
nootisrttal  lamps  lighted  up  at  the  shrine  of  this  Baal,  and  of  Aob  un- 
htfHowed  worship  prosecuted  durough  the  livelong  night«    Tundag  to 
thewmdow,  I  bielueld  the  sun  shining  from  the  bri^t  Uue  sky,  die 
rain  wae  over,  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  leaves 
flitttmng  in  the  wind ;  the  external  gaiety  giving  the  character  a£  aa 
appalling  aniithesiB  to  the  painful  silence,  immovable  attitudes^  and 
spell-bound  looks  of  the  care-worn  figures  within.    One  man,  a  Oer- 
«DaA>  was  eontending  against  a  ran  of  ill-lack  with  a  dogged  obBCtinacy 
chat  was  Ofbvieudy  maloag  deep  inroads  upon  Ids  purse  and  his  peace; 
£ffr  tbcnigii  hit  fbce  was  inviaibie  fivm  bemg  beat  over  his  perforated 
CHvd,  the  drops  ef  perspiration  standing  upon  his  Ibiehead  betrayed 
the  inward  agitation.     AH  the  losers  were  struggling  to  su^preas 
emotions  whSdi  atiU  revealed  themselves  by  the  working  of  some  dia- 
<Aiedient  maside,  the  conqpreaaion  of  the  lips,  the  sardonic  grin,  or  the 
glaring  wrath  of  the  eye ; 'while  the  winners  belied  their  aasumedia- 
diiinreooe  by  flashed-cheeks  and  an  expression  of  amdotts  triuroiA. 
Two  or  diree  forlorn  operator8,^ho  had  been  cleaned  mtt^  as  the  pfaaase 
i«9  and  condemned  «o  KBeness,  were  eydng  their  more  fixrtunate  nei|^ 
bwRB  with  a  lieer  of  malignant  envy ;  whik  the  bankers  and  their  as- 
sistants, in  the  certainty  ci  their  profitable  trade,  exhflnted  a  cabn  and 
watchful  cunning,  though  their  featores,  pale  and  sodden,  betrayed  the 
effeot  of  ooBfinment,  heated  rooms,  and  midnight  vigihu    E in- 
formed me  >diat  the  frequenters  of  liiese  houses  were  audioiised'to 
call  <br  vefreahments  of  any  description,  but  no  one  availed  hiaaaeif 
of  the  privilege;  the  "anri  sacra  fttnes,"  the  pervading  appetite  of 
the  {dace,  had  swalk>wed  up  every  other.    The  very  thought,  revoked 
ma.     Whatl  eat  and  drink  in  mis  arena  of  the  hatefiil  passions ;  la 
this  fatal  room,  from  vdiich  many  a  suicide  has  rushied  out  to  grasp  the 
self-destroying  pistol,  or  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  the  waxre  I  ia 
this  room,  which  is  denounced  to  heaven  by  the  widow's  tears  and  the 
orphan's  maledictions !    Revolving  these  dioughts  in  my  mind,  I  aur-  ^ 
veyed  once  more  the  laces  before  me,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
What  a  hideous  study  of  human  nature ! 

*'  As  we  have  employed  so  much  time,"  said  £ ,  "  in  takiitg  the 

latitude,  or  rather  thie  longitude  of  these  various  phisaes,  we  shall  Ik  ex- 
pected to  venture  sometlmig :  I  will  dirow  down  a  Napokon,  as  a  sop 
to  Cerberus,  and  will  then  convoy  you  home." — **  Nay,"  repfied  I,  **iit 
was  ibr  my  instruction  we  came  hither ;  the  lesson  I  have  received  is 
well  worth  the  money,  so  put  down  this  piece  of  gold,  and  let  us  begone." 
'^**  Let  us  at  least  wait  till  we  have  lost  it,"  he  resumed  ;  *'  and  in  tfae 
mean  time  we  will  take  our  places  at  the  uble."    I  fait  that  I  bluibrd 
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ml^MtA&mtf  ai^dwM  alKmt  to -deposit  iii!f«ft»l[igi  iMp  ItM^^ 
ay  <c0iB(flBMm  stopped  mj  httid^  lukU  borrowing  a  perferated  oat d, 
hmit  tnetcoiidrt,  tliat  the  red  and  bteok  haA  aiB*«iggcd,  «f  «^oli  ahsr- 
naftc^y  Ibr  lbitrtee&  tiiaeB ;  and  tkat  thew  had  aubaequaitly  beea  along 
nm  up0b  the  blai^^  wkieb  would  now  ptobably  vtom  v/vac  to  ^beaihtr 
«ploiirt  from  aD  wldch  pronise^  he  dedMed  iliati  dk>«ld  ▼enttm  i^pon 
the  red:  wkidi  I  aeoordingiy  did.  Sir  Balaam't  dionl  vAm  **  aom 
tenapta  by  making  ricdi,  not  making  poor^''  was,  I  tm'Af  belRTe,iieirer- 
ngover  my  devoted  head  at  that  iaatant;  my  deposit  wm  itaMed, 
aM  I  was  prepariag  to  deoamp  with  my  tw^  Ni^  when  my  adtmer 
inristed  upon  my  not  balking  ray  laek^  as  there  woidd  pratefaly  be  a 
nm  upon  the  red,  and  I  suffered  my  stake  to  renudni  and  go  on  doaib- 
Ung  until  I  had  won  (en  or  twelve  tisDes  in  suooesmon*  "  Now/'  ofied 
E-- — ,  *'  I  should  advise  you  to  pocket  tbe  ai^oiit^  and  be  aolialicd*" 
Adopting  his  counsel,  I  could  hardly  believe  his  assertioiiy  or  my  own 
eyea^  when  he  handed  me  over  bank«4ioaes  to  the  amoatit  of  twenity  than* 
mnd  fxBBca,  ebeerying  that  I  had  made  a  toleiably  saeoesafui  Mit  4br 
a  begiuiier. 

Remming  home  in  some  percorbatioa  and  astoniahttiattt  of  iimdi  I 
NaoWed  to  prepare  a  litde  surprise  for  my  wife-;  and  [^reading  die 
bank  notes  upon  the  tabk  with  as  much  display  as  possible^  1  told  her, 
npen  her  entering  the  room,  bow  1  had  won  them  \  and  enqoning  wha- 
ler Aladdin  wi£  his  wonderful  lamp  'coald  have  apenttwa^r  three 
hours  more  profitably,  I  stated  my  intenakm  of  apprcfpriating  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  her  use  in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  birthday  pteaawL 
la  a  momettt  the  blood  ni^ied  to  ber  Iboe,  «nd  as  ^aicUy  reoeded, 
leaving  it  of  an  ashy  paleness,  when  she  spomed  the  antea  fiwm  iMr, 
exclaiming  with  a  solemn  terrork-*^*  I  woidd  as  toon  touch  the  ^finay 
fieoea  of  ailver  for  which  ludas  betrayed  his  master."  Her  penoMt- 
mg  head  instantly  saw  the  dttsger  to  whic^  I  had  exposed  myaalf^  and 
hn  Ibnd  beait  as 'quickly  gave  the  alarm  to  her  fbehnga;  bat  in  a  few 
secffiods  t^  tSnrew  her  arms  around  me,  and  cjaeulated  as  the  team  van 
down  her  diec^^^'^  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Cfaarlesi  pardon  my  \isha 
mence,  my  ingratitude ;  I  kave  a  present  to  ask»  a  boon  to  iwplaan 
pmmise  diat  you  will  grant  it  me."— ^«  Most  willingly*"  I  Tigomed^  ^  if 
abe  in  my  power/''^^*'  Give  methen  your  pledge,  never  to  pky  agaiii*" 
— "  Cheerfully,"  continued  I,  Ibr  I  had  already  fBtmed  that  reaolutieai. 
She  kiaaed  me  wkh  many  aflfecUonate  dianks,  adding  that  I  had  made 
her  completely  happy.  I  believe  it,  for  at  that  mmnent  I  fek  ao 
myaeif. 

Many  men  who  are  candid  and  upright  in  aiding  with  odiera,  are 
the  most  fiibhless  and  J6suiti<nd  «f  casuists  in  chopping  logic  with 
themselves.  Let  no  one  trust  his  head  in  a  contest  m&k  U]«  heart; 
the  Ibrmer,  suppressing  or  pervertmg  whatever  is  disagreeable  to  the 
latter,  will  assume  a  demure  and  sineere  conviction,  while  it  has  all 
along  been  playing  boo^,  and  furnishing  weapons  to  its  adversary. 
The  vrin  most  be  honest  if  we  wi^  the  judgment  to  be  so.  A  tor- 
menfing  itch  for  following  up  my  good  luck,  as  1  termed  it,  set  me 
upon  devising  excuses  for  violatii^  my  pledge  to  my  wife,  and  «io 
shuffling  or  quibbling  was  too  ^»mtemptible  for  my  purpose,  i  hod 
promised  never  to  play  again^— ^  tU  that  hanse"  or  if  I  had  not  actually 
said  so,  1  meant>to  say  so :  there  could  be  no  foefeiture  of  my  word. 
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therofcre,  if  I  wmkt  to  another.    Miserable  soplustry !  yet,  wretched  m 
it  was,  it  8atis6ed  my.eooscieiice  for  the.  moment, — so  easily  is  a  wejali 
man  deluded  into  criminal  indulgence.    Fortified  with  such  yalid  argu* 
raents,  I  made  my  debit  at  the  Salon  des  Etrangers, ,  and  after  a  ewy; 
hours  sitting,  had  the  singnlar  good  luck  to  return  home  a  winner  ^ 
nearly  as  much  as  I  had  gained  on  the  first  day.    Success  for  onoe 
made  me  moderate;  in  the  humility  of  my  prosperous  play,  I  resolved 
oidy  to  continue  till  I  had  won  ten  thousand  pounds,  when  I  would 
communicate  my  adventures  to  my  wife  with  a  solemn  abjuratioa  of 
the  pursuit  in  future;  and  as  I  considered  myself  in.  possession,  of  tbe 
certain  secret  of  winning  whatever  I  pleased,  I  took  credit  to  mysctf 
far  my  extreme  moderation.    From  Frascati,  the  scene  of  my  third 
attempt,  by  a  lucky,  or  rathor  unlucky  fatality,  which  my  .subsequent 
experience  only  renders  the  more  wonderful,  I  retired  with  a  sum 
exceeding  tl^e  whole  of  my  previous  profits,  when,  like  the  tiger  who 
is  rendered  insatiate  by  the  taste  of  blood,  I  instantly  became  ravenoqa 
far  larger  riches ;  and  already  repenting  the  paltry  limitation  of  th(p 
day  before,  determined  on  proceeding  until  I  had  doubled  its  amount. 
Another  day^s  luck,  and  even  this  would  have  been  spumed,  for  neither 
JcAnscm's  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  nor  Massinger's  Luke,  nor  Pope's 
Sir  Balaam,  underwent  a  more  rapid  deyelopement'  of  the  latent  devils 
of  ambition.     Indistinct  visions  of  grandeur  floated  before  my  eyes  ; 
my  senses  already  seemed  to  be  steeped  in. a  vague  magnificence ;  and 
after  hesitating,  m  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  between  Wanstead  House 
and  Fonthill,  one  of  which  I  held  to  be  too  near,  and  the  other  top 
distant  from  London,  I  dwelt  complacently  on  the  idea  of  building  a 
mansion  at  some  intermediate  station,  which  should  surpass  tlie  splen- 
dour of  both.    Sleep  presenting  to  me  the  same  images  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  I  went  forth  next  morning  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  destiny  with  an  exaltation  of  mind  little  short  of  delirium. 

Weak  and  wicked  reveries ! — a  single  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  r^- 
'duced  me,  not  to  reason,  but  to  an  opposite  extreme  of  mortification 
and  despondence.    A  run  of  ill-luck  swept  away  in  one  hour  more 
than  half  my  gains,  and  unfortunately  losing  my  temper  still  fibster 
than  my  money,  I  kept  doubling  my  .stakes  in  Uie  blindness  of  my 
rage,  and  quitted  the  table  at  night,  not  only  lightened  of  all  my  sud- 
denly acquired  wealth,  but  loser  of  a  considerable  sum  besides.     I 
could  now  judge  by  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  soul  that  I  bad 
latdy  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  lost  what  I  had  won,  and  inwardly 
cursed  the  pursuit  whose  gratifications  could  only  spring  from  the 
miseries  of  others ;  but  so  far  from  abandoning  this  inevitable  see-saw 
of  wretchedness,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  defrauded  of  my  just  property, 
and  burnt  with  the  desire  of  taking  my  revenge.     The  heart-sickening 
detail  of  my  infirmity,  my  reverses,  and  my  misery,  need  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.     Su£Sce  it  to  say,  that  a  passion,  a  fury,  an  actual  phrenay 
of  play  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  soul ;  mine  was  worse  than  a 
Promethean  fate ;  I  was  gnawed  and  devoured  by  an  inward  fire 
which  nothing  could  allay.     Alas !  not  even  poverty  and  the  want  of 
materials  could  quench  it.    In  my  career  of  prosperity,  I  felt  not  the 
faaud  I  was  practising  upon  my  wife,  for  I  meant  to  make  my  peace 
with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  hand,  and  a  sincere  renun- 
ciation of  gaming  in  my  heart ;  but  now  that  I  was  bringing  ruin  upon 
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r  ami  my  difldren,  the  sense  of  my  falseliood  and  treadiety  entlnt^ 
iSenng  €be  anguish  of  niy  losses,  plunged  me  into  an  iintt«terable*ffe* 
aoTse  and  agony  of  soul.  Still  I  wanted  courage  to  make  the  fatal 
levelatioby  and  at  last  only  imparted  it  to  her  in  thecowazdioe  of  im« 
pendiiy  disgrace. 

Mianamp  Deahouli^res  says  y^  truly,   that  gantotters  begin  by 

bcSii^  dopes  and  end  by  being  knaves ;  and  I  am  about  to  confirm  it  by 

an  avowal  to  which  nothing  should  have  impelled  me  but  the  hope  of 

deCenrihg  others  by  an  exposure  of  my  own  delinquency.     A  female 

xcbticm  bad  remitted  me  seven  hundred  pounds  to  purchase intothe 

Frencb  fimds,  with  which  sum  in  iny  pocket  I  unfortunately  .called  at 

the  Salon  des  Etrangers  in  my  way  to  the  stock-broker's,  and  my  evil 

gemus   auggesting  to  me  that  there  was  a  glorious  opportunity  of 

leooveiihg  my  heavy  losses,  I  snatched  the  notes  from  my  pocket, 

tinrew  them  on  the  table  just  before  the  dealer  began— —<and  lost  I 

Stumied  by  the  blow,  I  went  home  in  a  state  of  cSlm  despair,  com* 

momeated  the  whole  to  my  wife  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  ended 

by  declaring  that  she  was  a  beggar,  and  her  husband  disgraced  for 

erer.     **  Not  yet,  my  dear  Charles,"  replied  the  generous  woman,  her 

ejea  beaming  with  an  affectionate  forgiveness, — "  not  yet ;  we  may 

sdn  exclaim  with  the  French  King  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  we  have 

lost  every  thing  but  our  honour ; — and,  while  we  retain  tkaif  our  losses 

are  but  as  a  grain  of  sand.    We  may  be  depressed  by  fortune,  but  we 

can  only  be  disgraced  by  ourselves.    As  to  this  seven  hundred  pounds 

— taike  my  jewels — ^they  will  sell  for  more  than  is  required ;  and  if  our 

present  misfortunes  induce  you  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  abandon  this 

fatal  pursuit,  they  wfll  assuredly  become  the  greatest  blessings  of  our 

No  reproach  ever  passed  her  lips,  or  lingered  in  her  eye ;  nor  did  I 
hSi  to  observe  the  delicacy  which,  mingling  up  her  own  &te  with  mine, 
strove  to  soothe  my  feelings,  by  disguising  my  individual  guilt  under 
the  cloak  of  a  joint  misfortune.  Noble-minded  woman!  Meaentius 
himself  could  not  have  devised  a  more  cruel  fate  than  to  tie  thee-  to  a 
soul  so  dead  to  shame,  and  so  delknct  in  gratitude  as  mine ! 

Will  not  the  reader  lothe  and  detest  me,  even  worse  than  I  do  my- 
self, when  I  inform  him,  that  in  return  for  all  this  magnanimity  I  had 
the  detestable  baseness  to  linger  in  Paris,  to  haunt  the  gaming-table, 
to  venture  the  wretched  drainings  of  my  purse  in  the  silver  room,  to 
become  an  habitual  borrower  of  paltry  sums  under  pledges  of  repay- 
ment which  I  knew  I  had  not  the  means  of  redeeming,  and  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  indignity  of  palpable  cuts  from  my  acquaintance  in  the 
public  streets  ?     From  frequently  encountering  at  the  salons^  I  had 

formed  a  slight  friendship  with  Lord  T >  Lord  F— — ,  Sir  G. 

W ',  Colonel  T ,  and  particularly  with  poor  S— -— t,  before  he  had 

ooosamniated  the  ruin  of  his  fine  fortune,  and  debflitated  his  frame  by 
paralysis  brought  on  by  anxiety ;  and  I  was  upon  terms  of  intnnacgr 
wi&  others  of  my  countryman,  who  with  various  success,  but  much 
more  ample  means  than  myself,  were  making  offerings  to  the  dsmoo 
of  Rouge  et  Noir.  Should  this  brief  memoir  fall  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  of  my  quondam  friends,  they  may  not  impossibly  derive  benefit 
from  its  perusal :  at  all  events  they  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  their  kindnesses.    I  am  aware  that  I  abased  their 
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a«Mlfmce»  vai  wof#  out  their  patieoce;  but  I  never  miticipated 
horrot  U^  wbicti  theexbaustion  of  my  own  means,  a^  the  inability 
extort  more  from  other$i  wotdd  reduoe  me*  The  anguish  of  my  Io«w 
Uie  misery  of  my  degradation^  the  agony  of  mind  with  which  i  reflected, 
upon  my  impoverished  wife  and  family,  were  nothing,  absolutely  iu>^ 
diingy  eoA^KWl  to  the  racking  torment  of  being  compelled  to  refrain 
ffom  gaabUag.  It  sounds  incredible,  bat  it  is  strictly  true.  To  sit  sc 
the  table  with  empty  pockets  and  see  others  ptayiogt  was  absolutelv 
itiiipponable.  I  envied  even  the  heaviest  Iosers-*-oould  I  have  {bund 
an  antagoniat)  I  would  have  gambled  for  an  eye,  an  arm,  a  leg,  fbr  life 
ittdf.  A  thousand  devils  seemed  to  be  gnawiog  at  my  bean — I  be- 
lieve I  waa  madr^I  even  hope  I  was. 

Yes ;  I  have  tasked  myself  to  detiMl  my  moral  degradation  and  ut- 
ter prostration  of  cbara^Qter,  with  a  fiddity  worthy  of  Rousseau  him- 
aelf,  and  I  fed  it  a  duty  not  to  shrink  from  my  complete  exposure* 
After  a  nigbt  passed  in  the  state  of  mind  I  have  been  describing,  in  one 
of  those  haunts  whieh  I  was  justly  entitled  to  denomiuate  a  Hell,  I 
wandered  out  at  daybreak  towards  the  Pont  de  Jena,  as  if  I  could  cool 
wt  pardied  lips  end  burning  brain  by  the  heavy  shower  that  was  then 
fetting-     As  the  dripping  rustics  passed  me  on  their  market-horsesy 
Hugtng  and  whisding,  their  hairiness,  seeming  to  be  a  mockery  of  niy 
wretchedness,  filled  me  with  a  malignant  rage.    By  the  time  I  had 
readied  the  bridge^  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  rising  sun,  glancing  upon 
the  river  threw  $.  bloom  over  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Sevres  and 
St*  Ck>ttd»  and  the  birds  were  piping  in  the  air.    Ever  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  Nature,  her  charms  stole  me  for  4  moment  from  myself,  but 
presently  my  thoughts  reverting  from  the  heaven  without  to  the  hell 
within,  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and  fell  back  into  a  double  bitterness  and 
deipair  of  soul, 

I  barre  always  been  abcdiever  in  sudden  and  irresbtible  impulses ;  an 
idea  which  will  not  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who  are  conversant  witb 
the  records  of  erime.    A  portrait  of  Sarah  Malcolm  the  murderess, 
whieh  I  had  seen  many  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  Lord  lilulgrave, 
leading  me  to  the  perusal  of  her  trial  and  execution  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  induced  me  to  give  perfect  credit  to  the  averment,  that  the 
idea  ef  the  crime  came  suddenly  into  her  head  without  the  least  solici- 
tation, and  that  she  felt  driven  forward  to  its  accomplishment  by  some 
inviaihle  power.     Similar  declarations  from  many  other  offenders  offer 
abundant  confirmatioii  of  the  same  fiict ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many,  th9jt  the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  at  Chisdhurst 
repeatedly  dedared  that  he  had  never  dreamt  of  the  enormity  ten 
mnniles  before  its  commission,  but  that  the  thought  suddenly  rushed 
into  his  niind«  and  pushed  him  forward  to  the  bloody  deed.     Many 
peo[de  easnot  look  over  a  precipice  without  feeling  tempted  to  throw 
themsdves  down;  I  know  a  most  affectionate  father  who  never  ap- 
nraadhea  a  window  with  his  infimt  child  without  being  haunted  by  so- 
uekations  to  east  it  into  the  street ;  and  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachd)Ie 
honour,  who  if  he  happens,  in  wdking  the  highway,  to  see  a  note- 
case or  handkerchief  emerging  from  a  passenger's  pocket,  is  obliged 
to  stop  short  or  cross  over  the  way,  so  vehemently  does  he  feel  im- 
pelled to  withdraw  them.    These  **  toys  of  desperation,**  generated  in 
the  giddiness  of  the  mind  at  the  bare  imagination  of  any  horror,  drive 
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tt  to  oommit  the  reality  aa  a  relief  from  the  ftarfiil  vision,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  delinquents  voluntarily  deliver  themselves  up  to 
jostiGe,  because  death  itself  is  less  intolerid>le  than  the  fear  of  it.  Let 
It  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  seeking  to  screen  any  of  these  unhappy 
men  from  the  consequences  of  their  hallucination ;  I  am  merely  assert* 
io^  a  singular  property  of  the  mind,  of  vdrich  I  myself  am  alxrat  to  re* 
eord  a  fr^htful  confirmation. 

Standing  on  the  hrid^e,  and  turning  away  my  loc^s  from  the  land- 
scape in  that,  despair  of  heart  which  I  have  xlescribed,  my  downcast 
eyes  fell  upon  the  waters  gliding  placidly  beneath  me.  They  seemed 
to  incite  me  to  quench  the  burning  fire  with  which  I  was  consumed ; 
the  river  whispered  to  me  with  a  distinct  utterance  that  peace  and 
oUiviuu  were  to  be  found  in  its  Lethean  bed : — every  muscle  of  my 
body  was  animated  by  an  instant  and  insuperable  impulse ;  and  within 
half  a  minute  &om  its  first,  maddening  sensation,  I  had  climbed  over 
the  parapet,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  water ! — The  gushing  of 
waves  In  my  ears,  and  the  rapid  flaslnng  of  innumerable  lights  before 
my  eyesy  are  the  last  impressions  I  recollect.  Into  the  circufnstances 
of  my  preservation  I  never  had  the  heart  to  enquire :  when  eonscious- 
ness  revisited  me,  I  found  myself  lying  upon  my  own  bed  widi  my 
wife  weeping  beside  me,  though  she  instantly  assumed  a  cheerful  look, 
and  told  me  that  I  had  met  with  a  dreadful  accident,  having  faDen  into 
the  river  when  leaning  over  to  examine  some  object  beneath.  That 
the  knows  the  whole  truth  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  but  we  scru- 
pidoQsly  avoid  the  subject,  by  an  understood,  though  unexpressed  com-^ 
pact. '  It  is  added  in  her  mind  to  the  long  catalogue  of  my  ofiences, 
never  to  be  aUnded  to,  and,  alas  I  never  to  be  forgotten;  She  left  my 
bedside  ior  a  moment  to  return  with  my  children,  who  rushed  up  to 
me  mth  a  cry  of  joy ;  and  as  they  contended  for  the  first  kiss,  and  en^ 
qaired  my  health  with  glistening  eyes,  the  cruelty,  the  atrocity  of  my 
cowardly  attempt  struck  with  a  withering  remorse  upon  my  heart. — 
O  viOam !  vUUia !  C L . 
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«'  N^  per  sercBD  cielo,  ir  raglie  steUe.** 

Not  the  bright  firmament  of  stars  above. 
Nor  goodly  vessels  gliding  o'er  the  main. 
Nor  warliae  prowess  of  the  knightly  train. 
Nor  wild  beasts  gaily  sporting  through  the  grove. 
Nor  news  of  longed-for  joy,^nor  song  of  love 
la  sweetest  numbers,  or  in  loftiest  strain, 
Nor  by  the  sparkling  fountain  and  green  plain 
Singing  of  gentle  ladle's  praise  to  move  : 
Nor  these,  nor  all  the  joys  that  earth  contains 
Again  can  reach  this  heart  of  mine,  that  lies 
Buried  with  her,  who  to  my  longing  eyes 
Was  life  and  light  $  now  wearied  with  life's  chains, 
1  eaH  on  death  again  with  her  to  be. 
Whom,  better^  hsMl  I  never  lived  to  see. 


asss 


/»- 
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ACTOES   AND    THEATBICALS. 

In  England  alone  acton  have  occupied  somewhat  of  that  conaidera* 
tion  in  aodeCy  to  which  they  are  entitled.     Not  that  we  are  by  way 
means  a  theatrical  people,  but  the  dictates  of  good  sober  sense  have 
shewn  us  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  professor  of  a  liberal  and  in- 
genious art  should  be  undervalued  upon  the  stale  plea  of  custom.     It 
is  here  a  received  rule,  to  a  given  extent,  that  "  worth  makes  the 
man,"  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  that  the  honourable  character  and  con- 
duct of  an  individual  is  more  looked  to  than  his  profession,  providedv 
indeed,  he  be  not  poor,  for  that  is  an  **  unconquerable  bar"  to  social 
notice.     There  is  feeling  and  good  sense  in  this  discrimination,  as  fmr 
as  it  goes ;  it  is  worthy  the  better  portion  of  the  better  class  of  Bng- 
lish  society.    I  say  *'  better  portion/'  because  Lord  Chesterfield  oh* 
serves  that  *'  people  of  the  nrst  quality  can  be  as  silly,  ill-bred,  and 
worthless,  as  people  of  meaner  degree ;"  and  there  are  some  of  die 
higher  orders  of  English  society,  lugh  only  in  pride  and  fortune,  that 
have  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  the  claims  of  intellect  upon'them,  as 
an  Esquimaux  would  have  of  the  nature  of  Newton's  Fluxions,  weie 
he  questioned  respecting  them.     But  though  actors  are  held  in  fiu: 
more  estimation  here  than  in  foreign  countries,  still  many  have  a  ridi* 
culous  prejudice  against  the  profession,  which  diey  should  overcome. 

This  sort  of  prejudice,  though  very  unreasonable,  is  of  old  standing* 
The  ancients,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  profession  of  an  actor  in  dia* 
esteem ;  but  there  are  certain  contradictions  respecting  them  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  clear  up.  Lucian  says  tjuit  a  great  knowledge  «)f 
music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were  necessary,  to  succeed 
on  the  stage  in  his  time.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  singular  that 
the  respect  universally  paid  to  persons  versed  in  these  arts  should  not 
have  operated  in  favour  of  those  so  accomplished  in  them.  We  ]aioiv 
very  little  of  the  ancient  stage,  but  what  we  do  know  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  tragedy  was  exhibited  on  it  more  in  the  way  of  dedamation 
than  as  an  imitation  of  nature.  A  large  portion  of  the  ancient  stage  en* 
tertainments  consisted  of  mimicry  and  antics,  the  professors  of  which 
had,  perhaps,  no  great  claim  to  respect,  and  the  comedy  of  the  an- 
cients was  of  a  low  kind.  They  used  masques  in  their  stage  perform- 
ances, which  must  have  efiectually  concealed  the  different  changes  of 
countenance  produced  by  every  attempt  at  expression;  and  this 
gives  us  additional  reason  to  believe  that  certain  regulated  gestures 
and  a  well-toned  voice,  with  a  recitation,  rather  than  acting  as  we  now 
understand  it,  were  aU  the  ancients  valued  in  a  performer.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  come  down  to  us,  however,  tend  to  shew  that  some 
actors  of  good  morals  and  attainments  were  held  in  esteem  by  the 
highest  ranks  in  Rome,  as  in  the  example  of  Rosdus,  of  whom  CJicero 
speaks  so  highly.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  majority  of  per« 
formers  were  low,  dissolute  mimics,  and  that  the  censure  cast  upon 
the  whole  corps  had  its  ^ceptions  among  the  higher  classes  of  trage- 
dians. Modem  acting  diflfers  from  the  ancient,  in  its  requiring  greater 
originality,  and  a  certain  natural  genius,  to  succeed.  The  power  of 
representation  of  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  for  which  we 
value  an  actor,  was  no  part  of  the  qualification  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  stage.    Their  tragedy,  with  the  chorus,  could  we  hear  it  per- 
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nowv  would  iQot,  it  is  likely,  though  we  were  perfi^t  magters 
of  tke  kagt^ge,  arouse  our  fbelings  more  than  the  simple  reading.    It 
Ytiietljr  national,  ainithe  tMte  forit  must  have  been  acquired  by 
Mi»    It  a{ipears  to  me,  that  our  stage  performances  are  of  a 
h%her  order,  and  the  performers  also,  because  they  are  more 
mtmf  uiterealiBg,  and  the  scene  is  kept  nearer  to  nature.    Poetry 
shotdd  speak  a  uiuvecsal  language,  and-  the  stage  should  speak  it  too. 
liiet  ag  euppoee  the  insanity  of  Orestes  exhibited  by  a  performer  in  a 
iwafri  who  Decftes  the  character  with  a  well-regulated  tone  and  em>- 
phttav :  it  ia  obTioua  that  he  would  add  but  little  comparative  effect  to 
tbe  poetry  of  the  author.     Suppose  the  same  piece  performed  by  Gar- 
or  fiean,  their  acting  would  be  felt  and  understood,  wherever  the 
was  crnnfMrdiended,  because  nature  shews  the  same  emotions 
under  similar  causes  of  excitement.    There  is  a  poetical 
frriing  necQwary  for  a  modem  actor.  .  He  must  be  imaginative,  and 
ao  acquaintance   with   the  deep  secrets  of  the   mind,    whichr 
tanght  him  by  art.     The  actor  of  the  ancients  was,  perhaps^ 
die  being  of  study  and  artifice*    Such  we  may  conjecture,  for 
can  conjecture  only,  ia  the  difference  between  the  two  \  and  if  so, 
advanti^  is  certainly  on  the.  side  of  the  moderns. 
In  Catkolio  eountcies,  actinrs  have;  always  been  treated  with  great 
contnaaely.    The  priests  and  monks  formerly  promoted  the  perform* 
aaoe  of  ntyateries  and  other  superstitious  representations,  because  it 
anpported  the  influence  of  their  doctrines,  and  tended  tp  rivet  more 
frcmly  the  bonds  of  mentai  skrvery  •;  but  they  refused  acts  of  cominoi^ 
9  and  even  burial  rites,«  to  the  unhappy  performei;s  in  return. 
ia  i^riestcraft:  they  who  reprobated  st^e-players  on  the  score  of 
profession,  preached  the ;  holiness  and  infidlibility  of  t^ope^ 
whooommittied  incest  and  sealed  their  crimes  with  blasphemy^*    The 
ioBtaace  of  bigot  zeal  exerted  against  the  inanimate  body  oif  a 
ner  in  France,  was  ^er  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  Jan.  1  ?  1 4, 
the  funeral  of  Madame  Raucourt,  on  arriving,,  at  the  burying*, 
groand  of  P^e  La  Chaise,  at  Paris,  was  refused  the  rite  of  burial  by 
tibe  minister,  who  wished  to  restore,  with  the  temporal,  the  spiritU4d 
CBstoms  of  old  times.    The  indignant  populace,  highly  to  its  honour, 
eeopdled  the  priest  to  do  his  duty  by  force ;  and  such  was  the  popular 
eflfervcscence,  that  the  exp^ment  of  a  second  refusal  will  hardly  be 
ventured  on  again  in  that  city. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  increase  of  our  stock  pf 
^  hannlesB  amusement,"  and  the  superior  excellence  of  our  acto^, 
front  the  liberal  view  we  now  take  of  the  profession.  Since  Gar* 
nek  appeared,  a  theatrical  race,  fostered  by  the  public,  of  honourable 
lives  iumI  highly  talented,  have  un£plded  to  us,  better  than  a  thousand 
coBunentatorscoulddoit,  the  noble  conceptions  of  our  drapiatic  writers. 
Theatrical  t^ent  has  increased  with  the  consideration  it  has  received 
ia  society.  We  are  now  in  a  third  era  of  histrionic  excellence  within 
frwseore  years:  the  first  beginning  with  Garrick,  the  second  with 
Kerable,  Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  third  with  Kean,  Young, 
and  others.    In  no  era  of  our  stage  history  has  the  aggregate  of 


*  For  ezsiiiple»  Pope  Alexander  VI.  who  lived  m  «  state  of  ^ccst  with  bis 
filter,  and  bad  her  painted  as  a  Madonna  ! 
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talent  on  the  boards  siiTpaased  the  present.  Of  dik,  Dniiy-lane  n  a 
BttflBcient  proof;  An  actress  like  Mrs.  Siddons  is,  perhapey  wanting, 
and  may  nerer  be  supplied;  but  f)pom  Kean  aad  Young  to  the  most 
inferior  characters,  there  is,  at  Drury-lane,  power  and  maUriel  msuAk  s» 
hone  of  our  tibeatres  have  before  exhibited  at  the  same  moment.  Xhe 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  that  we  have  been  told  would  not  half  fiU  m 
house  during  the  rage  for  the  "  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  diTie,** 
of  melodrama,  have  been  played  to  overflowing  benches.  Othello 
and  lago  have  not  cloyed  the  public  taste,  which,  it  now  clearly  sip- 
pears,  is  not  so  vicious  as  some  blundering  managers  have  been  mte« 
rested  in  representing  it,  to  cover  their  own  deficiencies* 

I  confess  I  love  ^e  theatre,  for  1  have  received  impressions  there 
which  no  words  from  human  lips  have  ever  produced  any  where  else. 
I  have  leaned  on  die  benches,  in  forgetfulness  of  all  around  me  but  the 
scene,  and,  wrapped  in  a  world  of  ideality,  stored  up  sensations  dimt 
Will,  by  and  by,  feed  the  thoughts  of  declining  years.    The  tones  of 
the  actor's  voice  blended  themselves  with  the  words  of  the  poet  bo 
forcibly,  timt  his  name  has  become  associated  with  them,  and  I  can 
scarcefy  remember  the  one  without  recalling  the  other.     Kemble's 
unequalled  delivery  of  certain  passages  when  playing  Penmddock,  hn 
pathos  and  heart^thriUing  tones,  softened  into  mellowness  by  inter- 
vening time,  still  come  over  my  mind  like  a  romantic  music*    It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced  in  fevour  of  the  profea- 
sion,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  I  have  no  attachment  for  it  which  is  not 
grounded  in  reason  and  reflection;  and  it  demands  very  much  more 
than  what  is  understood  in  the  term  "  worldly  custom,"  to  convince 
me  I  am  erroneous  in  my  view  of  the  subject.    In  all  professions  there 
are  worthy  and  unworthy  members ;  but  the  tragedian,  who  ranks  high 
in  public  fkvour,  must  be  a  gifted  man,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
respect.    If  of  unimpeachable  character,  hard  indeed  is  his  lot  if  he  be 
not  equal  to  a  shopkeeper  or  an  attorney  in  estimation— lie  iHio  must 
tmite  judgment  with  personal  and  intellectual  qualifications — ^he  who 
must  be  a  student  of  the  works  of  genius  and  the  expounder  of  them  to 
Ae  would,  whose  pursuit  calls  into  exercise  the  most  vigorous  fiicul- 
ties  of  die  mind,  and  is  neither  mean  and  pettifogging  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  a  tame  retailing  of  ledgerniccounts  and  sordid  bargaining  on 
the  other.    The  preference  bestowed  on  riches,  the  meanest  but  moat 
influential  of  possessions,  must  not  be  suffered  to  contravene  the  truth. 
The  aetor  who  instructs  and  amuses  the  public,  and  who  stands  well 
in  public  opinion,  is  a  being  far  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale  than 
the  stockjobber  with  his  plum,  or  the  city  gripeall  who  has  amassed 
his  million  for  the  fotnre  dissipation  of  his  heirs.    There  is,  too^  a 
reason  why  actors  should  be  duly  estimated  in  society,  arising  fttrni  a 
claim  on  our  sympathies.    They  who  delight  us  dirongh  life,  leave 
no  marks  behind  of  all  their  toils  to  please,  of  their  peculiar  excellen- 
ces and  the  attractions  that  commanded  die  applauses  of  thousands. 
Hm  poet,  die  audior,  the  sculptor,  dies  and  leaves  unperishable  re- 
cords of  his  labours ;  the  s<ddier's  achievement  is  preserved  in  history ; — 
but  the  actor  consigns  no  legacy  to  posterity.    His  glory  is  as  evanes- 
cent as  the  dap  of  the  multitude,  and  perishes  wjth  himself;  he  is, 
therefore,  on  the  score  <^  generosity,  entitled  to  die  more  considera- 
tion when  living,  in  proportion  as  his  lot  in  this  respect  is  unfelicitous. 
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in  regttd  lo  moral  wortk^  I  befienre  we  Iwrre  seat  ia  much  of  it  among 
die  ptofiiwoca  of  the  stage  as  among  an'  equal  Yiumber  in  otlier  walks 
of  me ;  and  tJiere  has  been  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  most 
peccable,  that  their  Tioea  have  seldom  been  varnished  by  hypocrisy. 
They  were  for  ever  in  the  public  gaae,  and  the  smallest  speck  was 
magnified  in  proportion ;  but  it  was  never  their  custom  to  disguisci 
imder  the  specious  veH  of  cantinsf,  any  errors  into  which  they  had  un« 
b^ypily  fidtett ;  and  this  is  of  itsdf  almost  a  redeeming  virtue.  On  the 
oAer  aide»  let  the  conduct  of  many  actors  of  both  sexes  that  have  been 
puliiie  fii!vourites,  be  serutiniaed  even  by  malevolence,  and  what  will 
be  found  registered  against  them  t  They  have  in  moral  worth  been 
eqtml  to  otfaer  individuals  in  society  that  are  respected,  and  their  claims 
on  this  score  have  been  tacitly  allowed,  particularly  among  actresses. 
Away,  then,  with  what  remains  of  this  unworthy  prejudice ! 

Peihaps  some  grounds  for  dislike  to  the  pro&ssion  may  have  ap- 
peared in  the  tendency  oi  certain  pieces  brought  on  the  boards,  and 
tiie  paasages  offimsive  to  good  morals  which  they  contain.  This  is  not 
die  mnlt  of  the  actor,  but  of  the  author,  censor,  and  manager.  As  a 
^Hiole,  the  character  of  our  actors  is  infinitely  beyond  the  morality  of 
Ofiur  theatre.  We  owe  much  to  the  stage,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
its  secondary  class  of  writers  have  not  made  it  so  instructive  or  moral 
aa  they  m%ht  have  done.  Some  of  the  lighter  pieces  which  live  but 
for  a  moment,  are  the  production  of  authors  who  write  for  the  galle- 
rfes,  and  have  nothing  in  point  of  reputation  to  lose.  It  is  not  the 
piece  which  holds  up  to  admiration  certain  points  of  character  in  a  thief 
or  a  murderer  that  will  produce  an  evil  efiect  on  society.  Public  opinion 
haa  stamped  both  tlie  one  and  the  other  of  these  eharacters  with  in* 
&my.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  Macheath,  for  ex* 
ample,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  one  ever  became  a  robber  firom 
seemg  the  clmracter  performed.  It  is  holding  up  to  the  admiration 
ai  i£^  vulgar,  unmingled  with  reprobation,  lesser  scoundrels  whose 
vices  are  not  held  in  equal  detestation,  being  ofiencaa  against  good 
manners  radier  than  breaches  of  laws  universally  recognized,  that  is  to 
he  condemned.  **  Tom  and  Jerry"  is  a  piece  of  this  class.  Had  its 
eoarae  exhibition  of  low-lived  vices  been  kept  to  a  picture  of  vice  duly 
sadrixed  and  turned  into  ridicule,  it  might  have  done  good.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  where  blackguardism  and  folly  are  exhibited  without 
due  reprobatioD,  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  of  every  rank  in  life  will  ad- 
mire the  hero  of  the  tale,  when  his  hidiits  and  opinions  are  in  unison 
with  their  own,  and  he  is  made  an  object  of  admiration  rather  than 
contempt.  Our  guardians  of  the  night  and  police  magistrates  can 
bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  Next  to  the  author,  the  censor  inter- 
venes, who  ought,  if  such  un  interference  should  be  tolerated  at  all,  to 
have  an  eye  on  Uie  indecencies  and  immoral  tendencies  of  the  works 
of  obscure  stage-writers.  His  notions  of  morality,  however,  are  ge- 
nerally mei^^ed  in  his  politics.  He  is,  in  fact,  only  a  political  automa- 
ton, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  could  be  any  thing  else  with- 
out much  increasing  the  mischief  of  his  office;  for  who  could  set 
bounds  to  puritanical  curtailments  and  alterations  which  would  be  as 
likely  to  exceed  reasonable  limits  as  to  keep  within  them  ?  Yet  while 
such  an  office  exists,  a  little  more  attention  to  this  subject  might  not 
be  misplaoed.   Still  he  is  so  much  the  creature  of  accident,  as  to  office, 
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that  be  may  or  nrnj  mot  h^nf,  gmsp  of  mvxd,  enough,  litde  asit  re- 
quires, to  Gomprehead  the  true  drift  of  a  dramatic  piece ;  he  may  see  ii 
free  from  sentenoeB  of  ooastructive  sedition,  and  think  his  duty  jexecuted. 
J  am  astonished  how  such  a  phiy  as  '*  The  Hypocrite"  is  tolerated  in  the 
present  day.  In  a  dramatic  view  it  is  unnatural  and  absurd ;  morality 
It  has  none*  It  is  forced  in  every  way,  and  it  would  be  worthy  the 
good  sense  of  the  managers  of  the  great  theatres  to  consign  it  to  •  well« 
merited  oblivion,  instead  of  suffering  its  disgusting  indecencies  to  flushr 
the  cheeks  of  the  better  part  of  thdr  audiences.  Its^  late  reappearance, 
was  in  very  bad  taste  on  Mr.  Elliston's  part.  This  play  was  written  t4> 
satirize  Whitfield,  who,  with  his  contemporary  and  friend  Wesley,  were 
virtuous,  well-meaning,  but  enthusiastic  men,  of  blameless  conduct 
and  irreproachable  lives.  However  erroneous  they  might  be  deemed, 
on  points  where  all  can  be  but  matter  of  opinion,  they  did  infinite  good 
in  reforming  the  morals  and  softening  the  brutality  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  the  colliers  of  Walsall  to  the  miners  of  the  West.  Their  laboursr 
were»  as  Lord  Chatham  would  say,  more  those  of  a  college  of  fisher-^ 
men.  than  of  a  conclave  of  bishops  or  cardinals.  Notwithstanding  their 
aberration  from  the  statute  faith,  they  ware  just  and  conscientious  men«. 
Are  such  men  fit  objects  of  disgusting  satire  in  the  present  enlightened 
times  ?  Ought  not  the  good  sound  sense  of  an  English  audience  (the^ 
best  censor  in  a  free  country)  to  put  down  that  which  no  excellence  of 
acting  can  sanction  ? 

We  should  wish  to  see  all  theatrical  reform  effected  by  public  taste,r 
rather  than  by  any  other  mode.  How  often,  after  being  delighted 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  noble  tragedy,  that  has  elevated  the  mind  to 
lofty  feding,  and  roused  to  mental  activity  every  latent  virtue — how 
often  are  we  disgusted  by  an  afterpiece  calculated  to  eradicate  the 
good  impression  die  tragedy  has  produced,  indebted  to  double  entendre 
for  wit,  and  to  the  slang  of  St.  Giles's  for  phraseology.  Now  that  Drury* 
lane  Theatre  is  all  that  can  be  wished  as  to  elegance  of  building,  ac^ 
coflunodation  of  the  audience,  and  excellence  of  its  company — now^ 
that  it  stands  once  more  the  first  of  our  histrionic  exhibitions — now 
that  the  public  fill  the  house  to  suflfocation  on  the  acting  of  legiti- 
mate tragedy  by  Kean  and  Young — ^it  becomes  the  mani^r  to  ^:si  on 
a  firm  basis  a  national  standard  of  taste  in  his  department  for  our  other 
theatres  to  imitate.  We  could  wish  to  see  there  the  selection  of  tra* 
gedy  and  comedy  made  from  among  the  best-writtenand  most  pure  in  the 
language,  and  a  stern  rejection  of  all  mawkish  trash,  under  whatever 
name  introduced.  The  afterpieces  should  include  none  but  such  as 
have  flterling  merit  in  writing,  real  wit»  and  a  perfect  freedom  from 
those  indelicacies  and  jurations  resorted  to  by  sterile  writers  to  fill 
an  hiatus  or  wind  up  the  climax  of  a  stupid  sentence.  We  could  wish 
to  see  some  of  our  sound  old  tragedies,  and  our  old  genteel  comedy,, 
preserved  firom  desuetude.  A  singleness  of  object,  on  the  part  of  a 
manager  possessing  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  bold  reliance  on  com* 
mon  sense  rather  than  on  recorded  opinion,  mig^it  effect  much  good, 
and  complete  ar  theatre  that  we  might  justly  be  proud  to  array  in  alL 
tkmgs  against  any  in  a  foreign  country — ^a  Thedtre  Anglais^  where  a 
pore  national  literature,,  excellence  of  acting,  and  a  due  regard 
to  decorum*  may  save  us  the  trouble  of  apologizing  to  suangers  for 
faults  which  tkey  do  not  tolerate,  and  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  a  drama 
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adhering  to  the  verity  of  exisling  things,  and  earr)fltig  to  the  •iimmit 
of  perfection  the  effect  of  the  romantic  or  Shakspearian  school,  which 
-must  finally,  in  every  country,  take  the  nppertno^  place  as  the  mirror 
of  nature.  '  Let  Mr.  Elhtton  think  originally  in  this  inspect,  attd  com- 
'plete  the  good  wovk  he  has  entered  upon ;  for  he  has  given  us  a  novel 
and  high  treat  hy  uniting  the  excellences  of  our  two  most  distinguished 
actors  in  one  piece — ^let  him  purify  the  stage  of  every  thing  ohjec- 
tionable  on  the  score  of  taste,  and  leave  behind  him  a  name  as  the 
perlecter  of  our  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  propriety^,  costume,  style, 
judgment,  and  morals.     There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  for  him  to 
overcome,  which,  it  must  b^  confessed,  is  embarrassing,  namely,  the 
'Subjugation  of  the  gallery  audience  to  a  well-regulated  conduct.    The 
pit  was  formerly  the  place  of  the  critic,  affording,  from  its  situadon, 
tiie  greatest  &cility  of  hearing  and  judging.    The  applause  or  censure 
of  the  pit  decided  every  thing;  it  was  the  mean  between  the  aristo* 
^cracy  t>f  the  boxes,  and  the  radicalism  of  the  galleries.     At  present 
the  pit  is  generally  filled  with  a  respectable  but  uncritical  audience. 
The  amateurs  of  the  performance  are  scattered  through  the  boxes,  in 
solitary  observation.    The  tempered  and  judicious  censure  or  applause 
once  displayed  by  the  pit  is  exchanged  for  the  ignorant  howlhigs  and 
noisy  interruptions  of  the  galleries.     Inferior  actors,  particularly  in 
the  more'vulgar  parts,  play  to  the  galleries,  that  now  possess  such  a 
petty  sovereignty  over  the  whole  house  as  it  would  be  a  slur  on  the 
audience  to  tolerate,  were  they  not  without  a  remedy  to  help  them- 
selves.    Many  reasonable  alterations,  for  which  a  manager  would  be' 
{greeted  with  applause,  would  be  overruled  by  the  rabble.     Farce- 
Writers  and  melodram-compounders  interlard  their  abortive  produc- 
tions with  the  vilest  diction,  to  catch  the  never4ailing  applause  of  the 
'*  gods,"  as  they  are- styled.    Thus  the  gallery  is,  at  present,  nearly 
the  dictat6r  of  the  house, -^a  state  of  affairs  which  it  is  difficult  fot  a 
manager  to  alter.    The  gallery  is  vast  in  size,  and  its  receipts  are  a 
great  object  in  an  expensive  establishment ;  but  its  clamours  operate 
against  me  interest  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  its  subjugation 
to  the  rules  of  good  order  seems  a  work  indispensable  to  complete  suc- 
cess*    To  hope  better  things  firom  an  amelioration  of  manners  in  the 
class  that  frequents  the  galleries  is  an  idle  expectation ;  to  submit  to 
it  for  ever  will  be  a  stigma  both  on  the  manager  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  house.    Some  have  proposed  to  divide  the  gallery  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  prevent  a  concerted  system  of  action^     In  what  mode 
that  good  can  be  effected,  which,  unless  effected,  gives  no  hope  of 
perfecting  our  theatrical  exhibitions,  is  matter  worthy  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  who  feel  the  charm  of  rational  entertainment,  and 
hold  in  estimation  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  poesy.    Thousands 
now  do  not  visit  the  theatre  at  all,  who,  if  these  objections  were  re- 
moved, would  be  frequent  visitants.    The  theatre^  they  justly  observe, 
should  be  a  school  of  the  purest  language,  and  a  scene  of  decorum 
and  refinement;  it  should  be  visited  as  an  intellectual  feast,  in  which 
"  no  crude  surfeit  reigned.^'    This  subject,  which  involves  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  drama,  has  not  often  enough  been  brought  before  the 


*  Why  will  Mr.  Kean  persist  in  playing  Othello  as  a  sooty  wqolly-beadcd  negro? 
-it  is  BO  reason  for  om  of  his  gemos  that  tragedians  ha^e  erred  before  him. 
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puUky  nor  ^forto  Gommflnsiirate  to  its  importance  been  attemptecl  to 
change  it. 

I  write  thia  witli  no  knowledge  of  any  manager  pergonallyy  and 
with  no  wiah  to  6zalt  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  aboTe  his  merits. 
He  has  effected  much  for  the  public  gratification,  but  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  still  farther  in  his  &vottr,  that  he  has  diewm 
his  willingness  to  give  a  &ir  trial  to  the  production  of  every  author 
that  has  apparently  any  chance  of  success.  This  is  praiseworthy,  aad 
adds  anoUier  laurel  to  his  theatrical  crown ;  but  he  must  leave  the 
author  to  his  own  judgment,  and  not  shackle  him  by  restraints.  A 
practice  has  lately  arisen  of  writing  for  an  actor,  and  getting  a  play 
up  with  a  character  purposely  drawn  for  him  to  sustain.  Such  a  pro- 
duction never  can  be  a  happy  one  either  for  author  or  manager,  and 
can  only  be  of  temporary  interest.  It  is  the  actor's  place  to  study  the 
poet,  not  the  poet  the  actor.  In  late  times,  among  other  strange 
things,  we  have  seen  most  extraordinary  acknowledgments  put  forth 
by  audiors  to  performers,  indicating  that  the  latter  have,  occasionally 
at  least,  pretensions  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  authorship,  which  the 
world  would  never  have  guessed,  but  for  the  confession — a  confession 
no  less  novel  and  astounding  to  contemporaries  than  to  ourselves.  We 
are  gravelv  told  of  an  actor  (Mr.  Macready),  in  the  dedication  of 
**  Julian,"  lately  performed  at  Covent-garden,  that  his  powers  have  in* 
spired,  and  his  taste  "  has  fostered  the  tragic  dramatists  of  the  age !  1" 
A  piece  of  information,  then  first  communicated  to  them,  of  which 
they  had  lived  in  unfdidtous  ignorance,  and  would  have  so  continued 
to  uve  but  for  this  important  disclosure.  "  Elegance  and  luxuriance 
of  praise"  are  revived  from  old  Dryden's  days, — this  is  to  the  full  as 
baa  as  '*  your  Lordship  in  satire  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy!" 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  more  space  than  I  ought  in  thus  noticing,  in 
a  desultory  way,  subjects  which  would  seem  to  demand  more  methodic 
devils.  Those,  however,  who  love  the  theatre,  will  agree  in  thinking 
that  what  remains  to  be  done  is  so  obvious,  that  the  task  of  execution 
is  alone  wanting,  and  that  this  rests  with  the  manager  who  possesses 
sufficient  originality  of  mind  to  act  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  alone  in 
the  improvement  of  our  dramatic  entertainments.*  Y. 


INVOCATION   TO   THE   CUCKOO. 

O  PuRSUiVAVT  and  Herald  of  the  Spring  I 

Whether  thou  ttill  dost  dwell 

In  tome  rose-laarellM  dell 
Of  that  charm'd  Island  whose  magidan  king 

Bade  all  its  rocks  and  caves. 

Woods,  winds,  and  waves. 
Thrill  to  the  dulcet  chant  of  Ariel, 

Until  he  bvoke  the  spell 
And  cast  his  wand  into  the  shuddering  sea,— 

O  hither,  hither  fleet. 

Upon  the  south  wind  sweet. 
And  soothe  us  with  thy  vernal  melody  1 


*  As  one  step,  let  the  text  of  ShakspeJire  be  forthwith  restored  io  his  plavs, 
and  the  interpolated  trash  rejected  which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  representation 
of  some  of  his  best  works. 
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Or  whether  to  the  redolent  AzQre3« 

Amid  whose  tufted  sheaves 

The  floral  GoddesA  weaves 
Her  garland,  breathing  on  the  ^ades  and  shores 

Intoxicating  air, 

Thjant  1  thou  doat  re|HUff : — 
Or  lingerest  still  in  that  meridian  nest. 

Where  myriad  piping  throats 

Rival  the  warbler's  notes. 
The  saffron  namesake  of  those  Islands  blest, — 

O  hither,  hither  wins 
Thy  flight,  and  to  our  longing  woodlands  sing  I 

Or  in  those  sea-girt  gardens  dost  thou  dwell. 

Of  plantain,  cocoa,  palm. 

And  that  red  tree  whose  balm 
Fumed  in  the  holocausts  of  Israel ; 

Beneath  Banana  shades, 

Guava,  and  fig-tree  glades. 
Painting  thy  plumage  m  the  sapphirine  hue 

Thrown  from  the  heron  blue. 
Or  rays  of  the  prismatic  parroquet, — 

O  fet  the  perfumed  breeze 

From  those  Hesperides 
Waft  thee  once  more  our  eager  ears  to  greet ! 

For  lo  1  the  young  leaves  flutter  in  the  South, 

As  if  they  tried  their  wines. 

While  the  bee's  trumpet  orings 
News  of  each  bud  that  pouts  its  honied  mouth  y 


Blue^bells,  yellow-cups,  jonquils 
Lilies  wild  and  daffoails, 


Gladden  our  meads  in  intertangled  wreath ; 

The  sun  enamour'd  lies. 

Watching  the  violet's  eyes 
On  every  bank,  and  drinks  their  luscious  breath : 

With  open  lips  the  thorn 

Proclaims  that  May  is  born. 
And  darest  thou,  bird  of  Spring,  that  summons  scorn  } 

Cuckoo  1  Cuckoo !  O  welcome,  welcome  notes ! 

Fields,  woods,  and  waves  rejoice 

In  that  recover'd  voice. 
As  on  the  wi^  its  fluty  musie  floats. 

At  that  elixir  strain. 

My  youth  resumes  its  reign. 
And  life's  first  Spring  comes  blossoming  again : 

O  wondrous  bird !  if  thus 

Thy  voice  miraculous 
Can  renovate  my  spirit's  vernal  prime. 

Nor  thou,  my  Muse,  forbear 

That  ecstasy  to  share, 
I  laugh  at  Fortune,  and  defy  old  Time. 


<  40  ) 

THB   VILLAOK   SSILS. 

FuAera  plango ;  fiilgura  (rango*  Sabbata  paago, 
Excito  lentos,  dis«ipo  Tentos,  paco  cruentos. 

^  Laudo  Denm  verain,  plebem  roeo,  cdnjugo  cleruniy 

Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fago^  feata  deeoro. 

M^kish  Inscr^iions  on  Sells, 

I  HAD  wandered  for  a  long  time,  one  summer's  monung«  througli 
the  successive  copses  and  thinly-wooded  glades  that  constitute  the  re- 
mains of  Sherwood  Forest,  pondering  upon  the  days  of  old,  when  their 
deeper  and  more  extensive  shades  echoed  to  the  horn  of  Robin  Hood^ 
and  that  romantic  outlaw  might  have  started  from  the  thickets  through 
which  I  was  strolling,  clad  in  lABColn  green  and  accoutred  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  challenge  me  for  intruding  upon  his  leafy  haunts,  whea 
I  observed  that  the  trees  growing  gr&dually  thinner  opened  at  length 
upon  a  small  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  piece  of  water,  dotted 
along  its  banks  with  a  few  straggling  oaks.  Throwing  myself  down  upon 
its  margin,  I  was  struck  with  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the  lim- 
pid element,  which  resembled  a  mirror  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  re- 
'  fleeting  every  object  of  this  sequestered  nook  with  a  precision  that 
actually  confused  apprehension  by  its  very  clearness.     Never  was  so 
perfect  a  piece  of  mimicry.    The  blue  dep^  of  heaven,  i^ith  the  rich 
colours  and  majestic  motion  of  the  slowly-sailing  clouds,   were  not 
only  copied  in  the  hemisphere  beneath  me,  but  a  goat,  that  had  climbed 
an  overhanging  crag  by  my  side,  saw  himself  so  perfectly  represented 
below  that  he  made  every  demonstration  of  attack  with  his  butting 
head,  as  if  preparing  to  leap  down  upon  his  shadowy  opponent.    A 
squirrel  seemed  to  be  running  up  to  me  out  of  the  water  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  reflected  tree,  upon  whose  extreme  branches  a  thrush  sat  piping, 
as  if  singing  to  me  from  the  bottom  of  the  little  lake.    Other  tenants 
of  the  air,  as  they  fluttered  above,  were  seen  reflected  in  the  wave  be- 
neath, while  fishes  now  and  then  darted  like  meteors  athwart  these 
commingled  birds  and  boughs  and  skies,  as  if  the  elements  and  their 
respective  inhabitants  were  all  confused  together.    As  I  perused  this 
cross-reading    of  Nature  with  a  complacent  admiration,  the  rising 
breeze  wafted  towards  me  from  a  neighbouring  village  the  melodious 
chime  of  its  bells,  with  the  echoes  of  which  I  had  not  only  been  fami- 
liar in  my  boyish  days,  but  had  often  stolen  into  the  belfry  to  awaken 
them  myself,  though  I  never  merited  the  appellation  of  a  scientific 
ringer.     I  turned  my  listless  steps  towards  the  church,  as  the  sound 
died  away  upon  the  wind,  and  again  at  intervals  threw  its  music  upon 
the  air,  musing  upon  the  almost-forgotten  feelings  with  which  I  had 
listened  to  the  same  mellow  tones  in  my  childhood, — anticipating  the 
period,  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  I  should  lie  in  the  earth  be- 
neath them,  deaf  to  their  loudest  peals — and  whispering  to  myself  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Moore 

"  That  other  bards  would  walk  these  dells. 
And  listen  to  the  evening  bells ;"— 

• 

when  I  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  upon  the  great  sympathy  and  con- 
nexion- that  exists  between  these  sonorous  chroniclers  and  the  public 
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tmtory  of  the  coantry,  m  well.as  die  successive  stages  and  leading  in- 
cidentsof  ev^y  maft's  private  life. 

In  tbe  absence  of  any  other  national  music,  let- us  nat  dssdain  to  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves  that  which  is  undoubtedly  our  exclusive  pro- 
perty—die art  of  ringing.changes  upon  church  bells,  whence  England 
has  been  sometimes  termed  *'  the  ringing  island/'    Although  it  be 
simply  a  melody,  the  construction  of  regular  peals  is  susceptible  of 
'  eooaiderable  science  in  the  variety  of  interchange,  and  the  diversified 
anceession  of  consonances  in  the  sounds  produced.     Many  oi  them 
bear  the  names  oi  their  composers,  who  thus  bid  fair  to  be  rung  down 
to  the  latest  posterity ;  and  that  tbe  exercise  of  taking  part  in  a  peal 
has  never  ba^  deemed  an  ignoble  amusement,  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  we  have  several  respectable  associations  for  practising  and  perpe- 
tuating die  art,  particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College 
Youths,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was,  in  his  youthful  days,  a  member.     Exclusively  of  the  de- 
light arising  from  the  melody  itself  as  it  floats  along,  gladdening  hill 
and  dale,  tower  and  hamlet,  what  can  be  sweeter  or  more  soothing 
than  aU  the  associations  of  thought  connected  with  a  merry  peal  of 
village  bells  ?    Announcing  the  Sabbath-morning — ^the  common  day  of 
rest,  when  we  all  cease  from  our  toils,  they  remind  us  that  tbe  hum- 
blest of  those  whose  lot  is  labour,  will  now  betake  themselves  in  de- 
cent garb  and  with  cheerful  looks  to  the  Temple,,  where  all  the  children 
of  the  Grreat  Parent,  without  distinction  of  rank,  assemble  together  to 
oflfer  up  their  general  thanksgivings.     Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  words  which  Cowper  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  to  express  the  desolation  and  solitude  of  the  uninhabited  island 
on  which  he  haA  been  cast. 

**  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell. 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard ; 
Never  sieh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smued  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 

Of  all  the  public  duties  which  bells  are  called  upon  to  perform,  the 
most  puzzling  and  embarrassing  must  be  the  due  apportionment  of 
their  fisalty  to  tlie  old  and  new  monarch,  when  the  former — dies,  we 
were  going  to  say,  but  kings  never  die ; — when  he  ceases  to  reign,  and 
is  under  the  necessity  of  laying  in  the  dust  the  head  which  has  worn  a 
crown.  Death  is  a  sad  radical :  Horace  assures  us,  that  even  in  his 
days  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  ghastly  destroyer 
whether  he  aimed  his  dart  at  the  towers  of  kings,  or  the  hovels  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  in  these  revolutionary  times  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  lost  nothing  of  his  Carbonai:i  spirit*  Bells,  however,  acknowledge 
die  authority  of  the  powers  that  be ;  their  suffrages  obey  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  tolerably  shrewd  calculators  of  the  most  beneficial  chances 
of  loyalty,  and  yet  the  brazen  mourners  must  sometimes  be  in  a  sad 
dilemma  between  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  old,  and  their  joy  at 
the  accession  of  the  new  king.  Like  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  we  may  imagine  them  quite  at  a  loss  which  expression  to  as- 
smne,  whether  to  toll  a  knell  or  ring  a  peal,  or  strike  a  serio-comic 
chord  between  the  twov    Affection  for  the  dead  might  be  construed 
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into  dUtitfeclion  finr  tbs  Ihring,  bat  a  reigaiiig  soveieign  hat.  so  itntdi 
more  power  of  patronage  than  a  defunct  one,  that  they  generatty  obaf^ 
die aifuaetionof  the  royal  Henry  to  hk impatient  heir» 

"  Go,  bid  the  meny  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead/' 

Could  the  bells  of  even  this  sequestered  village  church,  said  I  to  nay- 
self,  recall  to  us  with  their  iron  tongues  die  various  and  often  contra- 
dictory occasions,  when  the  passions  of  man  have  called  forth   their 
echoes,  what  a  humiliating  record  of  human  nature  would  they  present  I 
Accession  of  king  after  king,  public  tumult  and  struggle,  curfew  and 
tocsin,  civil  and  foreign  war,  victories  and  peace,  generation   upon 
generation  knelled  into  the  church-yard,  and  again  a  new  king  or  a 
new  war,  and  fresh  victories  and  another  peace,  forming  but  a  recom- 
mencement of  the  old  circle  of  events,  ever  new  and  yet  the  same,  ev^er 
passing  away  and  recurring,  in  which  Nature  perpetually  moves  I 
liike  all  other  public  history,  they  would  announce  to  us  little  but 
suffering  and  crime ;  for  tranquillity,  himpiness,  and  virtne  seek  not 
to  be  trumpeted  forth  by  their  brazen  clarion :  and  even  if  they  un- 
folded to  us  the  annals  of  private  life,  how  often  would  they  have  to 
tell  us  of  fleeting  joys  and  enduring  sorrow,  of  sanguine  hopes  and  bit- 
ter disappointment  I 

Reachmg  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  as  this  reflection  passed 
through  my  mind,  the  first  monument  I  encountered  was  that  of  my 
relative  Sir  Ralph  Wyvill.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  morning  of 
his  marriage !  The  ringers  loved  him,  for  he  would  sometimes  niingle 
in  their  sport.  They  pulled  the  ropes  with  the  lusty  and  wilHng  arms 
of  men  who  had  quaffed  his  ale  and  pocket  his  money ;  the  bells 
threw  their  wide  mouths  up  into  the  air,  and  as  they  roared  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  earth,  till  every  hill*top  echoed  back  the  sound,  they 
seemed  to  cry  out  to  the  Heavens — 

*'  Rioff  out  ye,  ciystal  spheres. 
Ana  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 
And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow." 

From  every  octagon  brick  chimney  of  the  ancient  hall,  wreaths  of  smoke 
streaked  the  clear  8unshine,—-cheerfttl  evidence  of  the  old  English  hos- 
pitality and  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  marriage»&ast  that  wece 
operating  within: — friends  and  relatives  were  seen  interchanging 
shakes  of  the  hand  and  cordial  congratulations  ;  servants  were  busuiog 
about  in  new  liveries  and  huge  nosegays; — the  smart  postilions,  wit£ 
white  favoort  in  their  caps,  were  cracking  their  whips  and  their  jokea 
at  the  gate ;  — the  train  of  carriages  with  be-ribboned  and  be-flowered 
coachmen,  made  a  goodly  and  glittering  show ; — ^gossips  and  rustics,  in 
their  holiday«clothes,  clustered  about  the  church-doors  and  windows ; — 

"  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nogs  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles," 

flickered  upon  every  countenance;  and  every  tongue  prophesied  that 
the  happy  couple  would  be  permanently  blessed,  for  the  bridegroom 
was  young  and  rich,  the  maiden  fond  and  fair.    Such,  however,  arp 
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fvedietioiit  witb  wUch  every  wedding  is  solemnized ;  and  if  the 

_  YMions  of  the  future  prove  too  often  illuflory,  it  is  to  he  at- 

tted  to  th^  general  lot  of  bwnamty»  rather  than  to  any  inheaent 

in  the  marriage  wystem* 

Although  he  seemed  to  ywacss  all  the  oonstituenta  of  conjugal  hap^ 

^  the  sanguine  angunes  of  Sir  Ralph's  friends  were  speedily  fid- 

;  he  parted  from  his  wife,  and  returned  with  new  ardour  to  his 

loYe9---the  bottle  and  the  chase.    On  his  wedding-day  I  had  seen 

in  diia  very  church-yard,  step  from  his  carriage  flushed  with 

ith  and  Tiffour,  an  elastic  specimen  of  manly  beauty.    Living  to 

him  crippled,  gouty,  and  infirm,  I  at  last  beheld  him  borne  once 

re  to  this  same  spot,  and  methinks  I  now  hear  the  deepest-mouthed 

thoae  very  bells  that  had  rung  out  such  a  merry  peal  on  his  nuyr- 

*'  swinging  alow  with  solemn  roar"  its  sad  ana  solitary  toll  for 

hvrial — Dong!  dong!  dongl  dong! — What  a  contrast  did  the 

present  1    Every  diutter  was  clc«ed  in  the  windows  of  the  old 

•Its  chimneys  were  cold  and  smokeless — the  whole  house  looked 

kfrkxra  and  desolate,  as  if  there  were  no  living  thing  within  it.    The 

coce  jofvial  master  of  that  ancient  mansion  was  borne  slowly  from  its 

gate  beneatb  the  sable  plumes  of  a  hearse ;  the  gay  carriage  and  the 

fear  noble  horses,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  followed,  as  if  in  mockery 

of  his  present  state,  the  servants  attesting,  by  better  evidence  than  theur 

mourning  liveries,  the  sincerity  of  their  grief;  a  sad  procession  of 

coediea  with  the  customary  trappings  of  woe  brought  up  the  rear ; 

sorrow  was  upon  every  &ce ;  the  villagers  spoke  to  one  another  in 

whispera;    a  hushing  silence  reigned  among  the  assemblage,   only 

broken  by  the  deep  toll  of  the  passing  bell ;  and  thus  did  I  follow  the 

body  to  the  family  sepulchre,  and  heard  the  hollow  rattling  of  the  sand 

and  gravel  as  they  were  cast  down  upon  the  coffin-lid  of  the  corpse  that 

waa  once  Sir  Ralph  WyvilL 

There  is  not  a  dell  or  cover,  a  woodland  or  plain  for  many  miles 
aromd,  diat  has  not  echoed  to  his  Stentorian  view  hallo !  nay  even  the 
church  itself  and  the  hollow  mansions  of  the  dead,  for  he  waS  no  re- 
specter of  localities,  have  rung  with  the  same  cry.  Where  is  that 
tongue  now  ?  The  huntsman  might  wind  his  horn,  the  whole  pack 
give  cry,  and  the  whole  field  unite  their  shouts  at  the  very  mouth  of 
his  Taut,  without  awakening  the  keen  sportsman  who  sleeps  in  its  deep 
darkiieas.  That  tongue,  whose  loud  smack  pronomiced  a  fiat  upon 
daret,  from  which  diere  was  no  appeal— what  is  it  now  ?-— a  banquet 
for  the  worm  until  both  shall  be  reconverted  into  dust.  And  perhaps, 
ere  Aose  bells  shall  have  rung  in  another  new  year,  and  awakened  a 
new  raee  of  candidates  for  the  grave,  the  hand  diat  traces  these  thoughts, 
and  tlie  eye  that  reads  them,  may  be  laid  also  in  the  earth,  withered— 
deoompoimded— dust ! 
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A    DAY    IN    LONDON. 

A  coui^TRY  gentleman,  whoae  habits  are  retired,  uniform,  quiet,  a^ 
withal  somewhat  studious,  on  being  occasionally  hurried  up  to  LoncI< 
is  always  much  more  vividly  impressed  with  the  various  objects  of  i 
singular  scene  presented  by  the  metropolis,  than  those  can  be  kI 
reside  almost  all  the  year  round  in  town,  and  whose  senses  are  com 
quently  accustomed  and  blunted  to  the  stimulus  of  its  imposing  mo^ 
ments  and  its  noises.  This  is  precisely  my  own  case.  Although 
stranger  to  the  multitudinous  capital,  my  latter  years  have  been  pi 
sn  a  tranquil  and  distant  part  of  England,  whilst  occasional  calls 
duty  summon  me,  for  a  few  days,  to  endure  the  sounds  and  sights,  al 
to  respire  the  thick  and  tepid  atmosphere  of  town.  The  first  idea 
one  of  these  journeys  is  always  highly  disagreeable  to  me ;  and,  fot 
few  days  before  I  leave  home,  I  feel  a  more  than  usually  tender 
tachmfsit  to  those  objects  which  endear  it  to  me,  and  lament,  to  a  d< 
gree  that  I  fear  would  be  considered  absurd,  the  interruption  of  ch( 
rished  habits  of  regularity,  and  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  absence 
from  scenes  and  persons  familiar  to  me,  and  even  not  always  without 
the  power  of  annoying  me.  As  I  generally  travel  by  coach,  I  look  fiir- 
ward  with  pain  to  the  weary  hours  I  am  to  pass  on  my  journey, 

**  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow  ;** 

and  see  in  their  termination  in  London  nothing  that  has  power  ts 
charm.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  the  approach  to,  and 
entrance  into  London,  invariably  depresses  me.  This  strange  feeling 
is  independent  of  external  circumstances ;  for  I  have  entered  London 
in  youth  and  health,  and  not  without  the  power  to  command  its  pies- 
sures ;  but  ever  as  I  have  approached  its  barriers,  I  have  seemed  to  enter  the 
fatal  city  which  was  to  afford  me  a  gloomy  grave.  Yet,  of  all  horrors, 
Grod  preserve  me  from  that  of  being  hurled  into  the  earth  by  aLondoR 
sexton,  or  buried  by  a  London  clergyman! — I  speak  this,  as  Brutus 
speaks  of  tlie  Tarquins,  "from  the  bottom  of  mjf  soul,** 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  entrances,  an  arrival  in  London 
is  preceded  by  an  hour's  journey  through  scenes  in  which  wretchedness 
%  and  -vanity  are  displayed  in  colours  the  most  painful  to  the  eye  of 
N  reflection  that  can  be  imagined :  the  whole  picture  floats  before  me  at 
this  moment : — ^The  scanty  gentility  of  the  better  sort  of  houses ;  the 
lugubrious  blackness  of  the  few  unhappy  trees,  placed,  as  in  derisioDp 
among  masses  of  hasty  brick-work ;  die  porter-houses ;  the  coach- 
stands  with  their  complement  of  watermen,  half-pay  coachmen,  and 
regular  pickpockets ;  the  coffee-shops ;  the  rows  of  brokers'  stalls,  each 
with  a  seductive  pile  of  squalid  finery,  and  withal  the  gaudy  starvation  of 
exotic  women ;  and  the  dingy  multitudes  of  men  in  worn-out  black 
coats,  all  full  of  a  London  look  of  important  wretchedness ;  and,  min- 
gled with  these,  pompous  equipages ;  pale  proud  faces,  physiognomies 
fresh  from  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  marking  the  wealthy  who  seem 
to  be  driving  away  into  semi-rural  life,  as  if  to  satre  their  lives : — 
these,  with  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  dull,  dispiriting,  and  carbonaceous 
atmosphere ;  glimpses  of  long  streets  of  busy  interested  life ;  thousands 
of  people,  not  one  among  whom  would  care  if  one  died  of  apoplexy 
on  the  spot,  and  most  of  whom  would  rather  like  the  excitement  of 
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a  spectacle: — all  this  iB  oppreBsive  to  a  degree  that'cantaot  be. 
*,  aod  causes  an  absolute  gasping  of  the  inward  s.oul  for  the 
of  rural  life  and  human  innocence.    These  are  things  which, 
jmding  the  hurry  with  which  he  is  driven  to  some  pestiferous 
-faotely  with  its  dungeon-offices  below  and  prison-galleries  above, 
wliicfa  the  sun  never  yet  shone  for  one  bright  hour,  make  his  first 
in  London  hateful  to  the  country  gentleman.    The  character . 
is,  indeed,  altogether  worked  out  uniavourably  in  London,  and 
dty  seems  to  receive  you  as  if  only  to  devour  you.     Talent, 
true,  ia  highly  cultivated  and  richly  rewarded ;    the  intdiectual 
are  fully  developed  and  splendidly  exercised;   whatever  is 
in  conception,  or  extensive  in  operation,  is  boldly  undertaken 
ykilfiilly  performed ;   but  the  good  feelings  of  our  Dauire,  the 
,  sodaly  uncalcnlating,  and  friendly  propensities,  find  no  favour- 
mnL     Even  in  the  higher  classes  there  is  not,  from  want  of  time^ 
IP  perluLpa  from  the  eternal  occupation  of  a  town-life,  that  %varmth  of 
prlim^  which  prevails  in  the  peaceful  and  elegant  mansions  of  the 
MMDiUy ;  whilst,  in  the  middle  classes,  all  that  is  interested  £|nd  vain, 
pad  ia  the  Ipwer,  all  that  is  wicked,  foolish  and  vulgar,  is  brought 
||onh  more  prominently  and  disgustingly :   ignorance  is  more  pite- 
avming,  profliga<^  more  gloried  in,  villainy  more  open  and  avowed ; 
and  in  all,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest,  forgetfulness  of  friends 
caaks  among  the  dignified  virtues  which  adorn  prosperity.     Some  ajre 
I  ahsoibed  in  dissipation,  others  i;i  the  pursuit  of  gain,  others  in  the  pro- 
motUMi  of  profligacy,  and  many  in  the  refinement  and  perfection  of 
every  kind  of  fraud,  artifice^r  and'  crime ;  whilst  feeling  aod  reflection 
are  lost  in  whirls  and  noise,  and  hurry,  and  never-ending  toil.    Tbus^ 
at  least,  it  painfully  £4[>pears  to  the  visitant  from  the  country,  on  his 
arrival ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  extricated,  or  drawn  a  little  out  of  the 
aocleus  of  the  town,  just  far  enough  to  feel  the  fanning  benefit  of  a 
west  wind,  and  to  know  that  he  yet  continues  to  live  in  a  world  where 
sometimes  the  sky  and  sometimes  the  sun  is  seen,  that  he  begins  to 
breathe,  the  asthma  under  which  his  heart  and  lungs  have  laboured  so       / 
painfully  is  relieved,  and  he  lives  to  comfort  or  to  happiness  onc^  more,  y^ 
iliedisa^eeable  impressions  fade  rapidly  away,  and  so  far  from  London 
then  appearing  a  place  without  pleasures,  and  those  of  the  highest  and 
most  ennobling  description,  he  finds  himself  perplexed  with  their  va- 
riety, and  perhaps  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  many  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three  long  and  busy  days. 
Who  is  there,  indeed,  with  any  taste  for  ant/  thing,  with  any  knowledge 
or  admiration  of  any  art,  or  any  science,  or  any  occupation,  or  any 
amusement,  that  does  not  admire  London?     It  is  in  London  that  the 
perfection  and  utmost  refinement  of  human  industry  and  humait  talent 
'    may  be  contemplated  in  works,  various,  endless,  and  irresistibly >  at- 
tracthre.     If  there  be  any  music  in  the  soul,  London  is  the  temple  of 
divinest  harmony ;  there,  and  there  only,  the  finest  singers,  and  those 
who  touch  instruments  of  music  with  inspired  fingers,  may  be  nightly 
!    heard.'     If  there  is  any  fondness  for  the  arts,  nowhere  in  England 
can  that  fondness  be  so  fully  gratified :  the  finest  works  of  sculpture 
I    and  painting,  the  most  ingenious  contrivances,  and  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  genius,  are  all  to  be  found  in  London,  produced  or  collected 
by  an  industjry  which  seems  almost  supernatural.     If  eloquence  moves 
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uBf  m  London  we  may  listen  to  that  whidi  is  "  almost  dmne  :**  tiie  | 
lie  meeting,  the  lecture,  the  courts  of  law,  the  churches,  and,  above 
the  Senate,  exhibit  it  in  forms  more  perfect  and  animating^  than 
aided  imagination  can  have  prepared  us  for,  or  at  least  realize 
dreams  which  our  acquaintance  with  the  orators  of  ancient  dajv 
given  birth  to,  and  display  to  us,  with  every  overpowering^  aceom 
nimenty  the  riches  and  splendours  of  human  intellect.  The  very , 
like  diat  of  Rome,  is  classical,  in  spite  of  the  fuataria  from  the  etui 
marshes :  for  it  was  breathed  by  those  whose  eloquence,  whose  t 
dom,  whose  wit,  whose  patriotism,  have  adorned  and  dignified  « 
annals  in  the  successive  ages  of  British  history :  and  as  regparda  i 
teresting  relics  of  antiquity,  they  lie  on  everv  side,  disre^rded  cm  i 
count  of  their  very  multiplicity.  Nor  is  it  a  small  matter  to  A 
oneself  actually  in  the  same  town  with  — ,  and  ■  ,  and  * 

men  whose  names  and  deeds  furnish  the  remotest  provinces  vrtth  oa 
versation  but  seem  yet  obscurely  viewed  so  long  as  we  remain  in  ti 
country*    I  walk  out,  I  meet  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  black  ct 

vat,  with  an  umbreUa  under  his  arm — it  is  the  great  Duke  of 

I  see  another  on  horseback,  it  is  the  Marquis  of  -^— — :    here 
Mr.  ,  who  shakes  the  senate  with  his  brilliant  and  powerA 

oratory ;  here  a  poet,  actually  alive  and  walking  about  amon^  commo 
men :  that  gentleman  in  the  chariot  is  a  Judge,  the  next  a  Bishop,  tk 
third  a  celebrated  physician,  and  the  tall  gentleman  who  walks  so  fis 

is  no  less  a  person  than  Sir .    AH  this  is  very  astonishing  t 

a  country  gentleman. 

If  I  am  alone  in  London,  I  consider  myself  emancipated  from  th 
mechanical  regularities  of  a  country  life,  without  thinking  it  at  all  ne 
cessary  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  town ;  I  therefore  get  up  and  go  tc 
bed  when  I  choose,  and  in  short,  for  a  day  or  two,  do  exactly  as  I  plesse, 
Being  -obliged  to  hurry  to  distant  points  in  that  contiguous  world  d 
houses,  my  way  is  to  xcalk  in  all  the  gentlemanly  parts  of  the  town,  fbi 
in  those  I  always  feel  a  peculiar  amplification  of  my  own  respects- 
bility ;  whereas,  if  I  walk  into  the  city  and  come  at  all  near  die  Ex- 
change, I  seem  to  become  a  sort  of  person  whom  every  banker's  clerk 
heartily  despises ;  and  when  I  have  occasionally  walked  in  that  mcon- 
orivable  part  of  London  near  Bagnigge  Wells,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  I  have  not  felt  any  positive  or  comfortable  convic- 
tion of  being  the  same  gentleman  that  I  was :  in  those  vicinities,  there- 
fore, I  shelter  myself  in  a  coach,  happy,  like  other  men,  when  I  meet 
with  one  which  does  not  set  me  reflecting  on  cutaneous  disorders,  or 
die  driver  of  which  puts  me  in  no  fear  of  assassination.    As  I  fly 
through  the  streets  to  accomplish  the  long  journeys  which  the  remote 
residenees  of  friends  always  renders  necessary,  and  pay  my  visits  in 
succession  to  men  whom  I  remember  living  out  of  London,  once  amis- 
bly  imprudent  and  full  of  human  feelings,  but  who  are  now  all  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  frt>m  another,  all  asking 
the  same  questions,  aU  too  much  hurried  to  sit  down  and  be  idle  ana 
agreeable,  all  inviting  one  to  dinner,  and  all,  on  the  refusal,  (for  1 
always  refuse,)  shaking  hands,  apologising,  and  straightway  forgetcto^ 
all  that  concerns  us ; — as  I  hurry  through  these  visits  of  duty  snd 
ceremony,  I  every  now  and  then  dive  into  exhibitions  and  maseninSf 
and  plunge  into  bazaars  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  on  all  sorts  of 
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trifling  and  hickfly-renieinbered  commissions ;  but,  of  ail  things,  the 
eoBections  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  natural  history,  detain  me 
moat  flsid  del^ht  me  longest  in  London.  The  other  day,  for  instance, 
I  flaw  the  Wapeti,  and  Imgered  long  near  those  singularly  beautiful, 
elegant,  and  engaging  animals.  A  turn  to  the  right  brought  me  before 
Mr.  Haydon's  picture  of  Lazarus :  the  cant  of  criticism,  if  I  wished  to 
employ  it,  is  not  in  my  power,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  a  sort  of 
homptlation  all  over  me  when  a  writer  or  a  talker  mentions  a  picture, 
aaamiiig  myself  of  so  much  light  and  shade,  tint  and  colour,  expres- 
MO  and  effect,  grouping  and  drapery,  that  I  shall  be  well  nigh  dead 
before  he  has  murdered  his  subject : — but  not  the  most  casual  lounger 
IB  the  room  where  this  picture  is  exhibited  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
that  wonderful  conception,  tkt  face  of  Lazarus.  It  is  unearthly,  but 
not  amaaturat ;  it  is  appfllling,  and  yet  the  eye  turns  .to  it  again  and 
again ;  it  is  death  yet^  indeed,  but  death  as  no  man  ever  saw  it — not 
death  approackingf  but  death  departing:  the  dark  and  tcsrible  insen- 
sibility of  the  grave  is  yielding  to  the  lifb  and  light  of  the  upper  world ; 
die  awffil  preparation  for  the  perfect  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame 
la  visibly  suspended ;  and  the  spectator  sees  at  once  that  the  features 
have  been  impressed  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  that  life  is  restored. 

It  happened  that  on  the  same  day  I  looked  in  upon  the  Chapeau  de 

PaOlej  and  the  scene  presented  by  the  exhibition-room  was  very 

amusingly  different  from  that  in  which  Lazarus  was  shown.    I  had 

vnited  Lasarus  in  the  morning,  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  were  there, 

bat  no   man  spoke  a  syllable;  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  himself  was 

acaroeiy  more  silent.    I  visited  Rubens's  fair  dream  at  four  o'clock, 

the  room  was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  every  body  was 

talking ;  the  lips  of  the  lovely  picture  alone  were  not  in  motion, 

aldioogh  the  eyes  were  eloquent,  as  if  animated  by  a  living  soul. 

I  had  heard  of  the  faults  of  this  ckef-d^auvrey  and  recognized  them,  but 

fof  my  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  picture  I  am  indebted  to 

a  council  of  fiur  and  loquacious  ladies  who  stood  near  me ;  through 

whose  observations  I  became  fully  convinced  of  all  the  meaning  of  the 

ciapeau  itself  and  became  more  awake  to  the  defects  of  the  ear  and 

the  fingers,  and  to  the  indescribably  sweet  expression  of  the  counter 

nance;  above  all,  I  became  aware  of  a  fact,  Aot  I  think  before  noticed, 

but  yet  indisputably  true,  that  the  pictured  fair  is  represented  with  a 

gcfbre.     In  future  I  shall  always  attend  exhibitions  in  company  with 

ladies ;  their  perceptions  are  delicate  and  acute,  and  their  organs  of 

speech  easily  acted  upon  through  the  agency  of  the  mind :  but,  on  the 

whole,  of  this  picture  of  Rubens — this  his  chefd'cenvref  if  so  it  be — ^I 

scarccJhr  know  what  to  say :  I  dare  neither  confess  how  much  I  was 

pleased  with  it,  nor  say  all  I  thought  about  it :  in  truth,  I  am  free  to 

confess  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  leave  it  to 

the  regular  critics. 

It  is  a  reproach  not  uncommon  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners,  that  an 
Bngiishman  regulates  all  the  amusements,  and  even  all  the  employ* 
meats  of  the  day,  by  a  constant  and  accurate  reference  to  the  hour  of 
dinner.  In  this  respect  I  confess  myself  un  veritable  Anglais,  one  with 
whom  dinner  is  a  habit,  and  who  in  default  thereof  could  never,  in  any 
climate,  or  season,  or  company,  deceive  himself  by  grapes,  or  chesnuts, 
into  a  belief  that  he  had  actually  and  bonajide  got  any  dinner  unless  the 
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dae  cereiriot^Sals  had  b^efi  ob&erved.    Never,  or  very  seldom^  as  I 
before,  acc^ting  London  invitations  to  dinner,  I  generally  dine  in  tl^e 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  and  most  frequently  at  the  Piaz&&, 
though  somewhat  more,  I  think)  on  account  of  the  sound  and  honoux 
the  thing  than  from  any  particular  predilection  for  the  place,  for 
large  room  invariably  reminds  me  of  some  dark^  clieerless,  and  resioreti 
cathedral,  of  which  the  head  waiter  and  his  pursuivants,  in    full 
canonicals,  are  strikingly  like  the  Dean  and  Chapter.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain cofiee-house  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  name  of  which  is  not  so 
well  calculated  to  adorn  a  narrative,  but  into  which  I  oflea  look  £br 
the  face  of  some  friend  or  other,  who>  like  myself,  knows  its  adyai^— 
tages,  and  like  myself  may  be  at  a  loss  now  and  then  when  in  Lopdofa 
to  know  what  to  do  with  some  hour,  or  hialf-hour,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween two  engagements,  an  undefined  blank  in  the  plan  of  the  day  or 
night.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few  coffee-houses  now  remaining  in  which  I 
find  any  thing  which  I  can  compare  with  the  glorious  coffee-house,  hours 
of  tlie  days  of  the  Spectator ;  being  resorted  to  by  men  of  a  certain  sta- 
tion,  and  of  considerable  acquirements ;  who  yet,  for  the  most  part» 
bang  loosely  upon  society,  and  are  not  chained  to  localities  by  wiv^s, 
children,  or  any  set  occupation  or  regular  and  daily  routine  o£  duties  i 
whose  exertions  are  occasional,  and  whose  hours  of  relaxation  often 
recur : — they  live,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  brilliant,  the  noble,  and 
^e  gay ;  partake  of  the  varied  information  of  professional  men,  but 
without  professional  prejudices,  because  they  are  of  no  profession ;  and 
are  men  of  discursive  habits,  tastes,  and  fancies;  of  easy  manners^^gpod 
spirits,  well-informed  minds,  and  lively  conversation.     The  last  tio>e  I 
was  there,  about  half-a-dozen  of  this  description  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  the  subjects  of  their  discourse  were  various,  but  all  treated 
with  infinite  ability,  and  occasionally   with    infinite    humour.     An 
author  ventured  to  state  his  projects  concerning  a  new  publicatiopi 
and  was  liberally  and  cheeringly  encouraged.     On^  of  the  party  was 
going  to  Circassia,  another  to  Ireland,  another  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  remarks  wandered,  and  witticisms  scintillated,  between  the 
two  poles  of  the  world.     My  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  a  tall 
thinnish  gentleman,  just  past  the  middle  point  of  life ;  his  hair,  eyes^ 
and  eyebrows  were  dark;  his  countenance  singularly  expressive,  not 
altogether  withput  a  slight  tragic  cast,  or  perhaps  more  properly  indi- 
cative, whether  truly  or  not  I  know  not,  of  high-wrought  and  romantic 
feeling ;  and  his  voice  was  peculiarly  agreeable  and  gentlemanly,    I 
judge  much  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  by  their  voices  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  face  may,  by  long  practice,  be  subdued  to  any  habitual  expres. 
sion ;  physiognomy  is  fallacious ;  the  organs  of  the  head  are  easily 
concealed ;  but  I  am  assured  by  all  my  experience,  that  the  tone  of 
the  voice  has  a  constant  affinity  with  the  tone  of  the  mind.     The 
gentleman  I  describe  had,  moreover,  a  brown  coat  on ;  and,  although 
it  was  evening,  his  independence  of  what  is  called  fashion  was  demon- 
strated by  his  being  dressed  in  top-boots.  He  alternately  contributed  to 
the  conversation,  and  leaned  back  in  his  arm  chair  as  if  to  sleep ;  and  all  this 
with  so  easy  and  indolent  an  air  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he  could  be 
no  other  than  an  author ;  indeed,  I  half  suspected  him  of  being  a  poet. 

On  enquiring  his  name  I  learnt  he  was  Sir  L S ,  so  long  and  so 

'Curiously  distinguished  in  the  circles  of  fashion.     I  am  always  deeply 
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aflkted  by  coDtanpktiom  of  the  silent  lapse  of  time,  ajid  the  ohamges 
effected  bj  it :  the  **  Eheu  fbgaces''  of  Horace  is  the  title  to  a  volume 
of  xeooQections,  eadi  with  its  moral  attached  to  it.  This,  then»  was 
he  nho  had  tried  every  changeful  variety  of  fashion,  until  invention 
WIS  exhansted  and  vanity  satiated,  and  who  had  proved,  more  than 
any  man  now  living,  the  fatigue  of  fashionable  folly,  and  the  emptiness 
of  tbemost  daborate  and  ingenious  affectation ;  but  who,  outlivmg  his 
**  young  days  of  folly ,^  had  shewn,  by  subsiding  into  the  agreeable  and 
wdl-infomied  gentleman,  that  beneath  this  frothy  exterior  there  had 
ahvays  been  a  purer  stream  of  sense  which  his  shallower  imitators 
dreamt  not  o€,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  li& 
woold  have  been  supportable  to  him  when  youth  was  no  more  I  Having 
slept  into  the  coffee-house  on  this  occasion  for  half  an  hour  before  tlie 
play  began,  I  left  my  company  somewhat  unwillingly,  and  proceeded  to 
Drury-lane. 

I  could  say  nothing  of  the  theatres  that  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  those  who  live  in  London :  theatrical  criticism  is  their  province,  and 
1  have  no  wish  to  invade  it.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  performances 
were  tediously  protracted,  the  fault  might  be  ascribed  to  my  rustic 
hours;  if  I  thought  the  ladies  who  sung  at  the  oratorio  reminded 
people  more  of  the  joys  of  this  unhappy  world  than  of  the  joys  of  a 
better,  it  might  be  ascribed  to  my  being  a  country  gentleman.  Yet 
the  voice  of  Braham  was  as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  did  **  good  like  a 
medicine  ;'*  I  laughed  at  Liston  as  I  had  often  laughed  before ;  and  1 
will  not  be  deterred  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  Miss  Clara 
Ksher ;  her  pretty  figure,  her  sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  and  her  sub- 
dued drollery  and  archness,  reminded  me  of  the  days  in  which  Mrs. 
Jofdan  used  alternately  to  make  me  weep  and  laugh : — ^the  remem- 
brance of  that  delightftd  woman  is  now  altogether  sad,  and  the  drcum- 
Btaacea  of  her  latter  days  are  among  the  few  subjects  on  which  I  can 
never  speak  or  think  widhout  departing  from  the  natural  and  customary 
noderation  of  my  character. 

By  one  of  those  chances  which  never  fall  out  but  in  London,  two 
af  my  most  particular  ftiends  came  into  the  very  box  in  which  I  had 
taken  my  seat.  When  I  say  they  were  my  friends,  I  mean  as  far  as  the 
moat  opposite  habits  of  life  can  allow  ;  they  living  almost  all  the  year 
roond  in  London,  and  having  little  relish  and  less  taste  for  any  thing 
out  of  it.  Country  gentlemen  are  always  led  into  the  lobbjf :  perhaps 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  transition  from  youth  to  middle  age,  but  1  could 
not  help  fancying  its  attractions  were  diminished  and  its  grosser 
featmrea  increased  since  I  saw  it  before.     Afler  the  performances  I  was 

persuaded  to  accompany  my  two  friends  to  O *s,  which,  it  seems,  is 

a  famoua  supper-house,  and  which  was  filled,  soon  after  we  reached  it, 
by  men  of  fasJiion  and  of  name.  The  arrangements,  however,  were  by 
no  means  calculated  to  fortify  the  stomach.  Nothing  appeared  genteel 
but  the  company ;  the  tables  were  slopped,  the  lights  were  dim,  the 
waitera  were  slow,  the  knives  were  wiped,  the  glasses  were  dull,  and 
the  chops,  after  much  clamorous  request  on  the  part  of  the  claimants, 
were  not  half^xx)ked.  Yet  to  this  splendidly  wretched  apartment 
noBibers  of  young  men,  whose  genteel  appearance  is  unquestionable, 
are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  nightly,  in  hopes  of  destroying  some  part 
of  that  time  which  for  ever  weighs  upon  and  threatens  to  overwhelm 
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them ;  eternaUy  punuing  a  fihantom  of  pleasure,  with  weariness  for 
their  associate.  A  j^ung  gentleman  from  Nottihghamahire  (who  had 
heen  eonvincing  his  faculties  with  Scotch  whiskey  for  some  time  veiy 
assiduously,  and  imagined  he  was  well  qualified  in  oratory,)  having 
made  a  tolerably  argumentatiTe  speech  on  a  question  that  was  mooted 
by  another,  those  {nresent  availed  themselves  very  readily  of  so  good 
a  pretext  for  ringing  with  their  glasses,  thumping  the  table,  and 
using  all  the  polite  methods  of  signifying  approbation ;  and,  kindling 
into  enthusiasm  with  their  own  noise,  at  last  voted  him  president  for 
the  night,  conducted  him  with  all  solemnity  to  a  leathern  chair,  and 
called  for  a  toast  and  a  song.  A  stout,  good-looking  gentleman,  vntli 
brown  and  copious  whiskers,  wearing  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  generally 
keeping  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  gave  us  some  songs  in  a  style  superior  to 
any  thing  t  had  ever  heard  in  private  company.  He  was  a  Captain 
F  :  he  seemed  popular  in  the  assembly  ;  had  frequently,  I  was 
told,  filled  the  president's  chair,  and  was  indeed,  with  many,  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  the  house.  Yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprise 
that  a  man  accustomed  during  any  part  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
the  life  of  a  gentleman,  should  like  to  descend  at  night  into  such  an 
equivocal  company — a  foolish  reflection,  which  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  country  gentleman.  Towards  morning  it  became  difficult 
to  sing  a  «o&>,  from  die  propensity  of  the  hearers  to  take  part  in  what- 
ever diey  heard.  My  two  friends  could  not  sing,  but  they  had  become 
by  this  time  so  loquacious  that  I  pleaded  even  more  fatigue  than  1  felt, 
and  retired  to  my  hotel,  comparing  as  I  went  the  turbulent  scene  I 
had  just  quitted,  with  the  peaceful  state  of  my  distant  home  at  the 
same  hour,  inwardly  complaining  of  the  weariness,  staleness,  flatness, 
and  unprofitableness  of  the  hours  I  had  spent  at  O 's,  and  deter- 
mining to  spend  the  next  day  at  least  entirely  in  my  own  way. 

A  sleepy,  dropsical-looking  waiter  received  me,  and  led  me  along 
a  labyrinth, of  passages  to  my  bed-room,  from  whidi  1  had  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  feeling  assured  that,  in  case  of  fire,  1  could  not  make  my  escape. 
However,  I  had  not  long  amused  myself  with  "  thick-coming  fancies" 
of  being  burnt  to  death,  before  I  fell  into  a  delightful  sleep,  to  dream 
of  the  busy  and  infatuated  multitjudes  that  had  bewildered  my  senses 
during  the  day. 

THE    GODS    OF    GKEECE.      FBOM    SCHILLER. 

Fair  beixigs  of  the  fable-land  ! 
How  blessM  the  race  of  mortal  birth. 
When  ye  reaignM  to  Joy's  light  hand 
The  leading-strings  of  earth ! 
When  your  deliffhtful  worship  reignM, 
How  difierent  all  i— below— above- 
While  yet  the  world  with  flowers  enchain'd 
Thy  temple — God  of  Love  I 

When  Fiction  wove  th' enchanting  robe. 
Whose  lovely  colours  Truth  conceal, 
A  livelier  spirit  fill'd  the  globe ; 
All  felt,  what  none  again  shall  feel. 
To  clasp  hf  r  charms  on  Love's  warm  breast 
Man  gave  to  Nature  added  erace  : 
On  the  tranced  eye,  all,  all  impress'd 
A  Godhead's  sacred  trace. 
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Where  now— as  aam  teach- their  lore— 
A  senseless  fire-ball  wneels  its  way. 
Then,  the  gold-chariot  onward  bore 
The  God  wnose  splendour  ^ves  the  day. 
On  every  height  an  Oread  sprung* 
Each  tree  a  Dryad's  native  home. 
And  from  their  urns  fair  Naiads  flung 
The  streamlet's  silvery  foam. 

This  guardian  Laurel  screened  the  maid. 
That  silent  stone  was  Niobe, 
Here  Philomel  attuned  the  glade. 
There  Syrinx'  reed  breathed  melody. 
Here  Venus,  vainly*  on  this  mount 
fiewail'd  her  beauteous  paramour. 
There  Ceres  wept  in  yonder  fount 
Her  child  in  Pluto's  power. 

For  earthly  race  the  gods  above 
Heaven  and  their  nectar-feasts  forsook. 
Nor  Phoebus  self,  to  win  his  love, 
Disdain*d  the  shepherd's  crook. 
Men->heroes— gods— alike  all  felt 
How  sweet  Love's  equalizing  power ; 
And  mortals  with  immortals  dwelt 
In  Amathusia's  bower. 

Stem  gravity  and  harsh  control 
From  your  kind  rites  were  cast  aside ; 
Joy  swell'd  each  pulse,  bliss  thrill'd  each  soul. 
For  bliss  was  with  your  power  allied. 
A  holy  light  round  Beauty  play'd. 
Nor  gods  'mid  joys  imagined  sname. 
When  the  coy  Muse  a  blush  betray'd. 
And  Graces  fann'd  the  flame. 

Like  palaces  your  temples  shone. 
Heroic  games  your  glory  raised. 
Where  wav'd  o'er  Isthmian  feasts  the  crown. 
And  nigh  the  goal  the  chariot  blazed. 
The  dance,  that  lured  the  soul,  enwreathed 
Its  maze  your  radiant  altars  round. 
And  coronals  that  victory  breathed 
Your  fragrant  tresses  crown'd. 

Evoe's  Thyrsus  waved  in  air. 
And  the  yoked  panthers  proudly  drew        , 
The  Goa  of  Joy,  the  young,  the  fair. 
Where  Fauns  and  Satyrs  forward  flew. 
Around  him  leap  the  Maenades, 
Their  gambols  of  the  gay  grape  told. 
While  down  the  host^  orown  cheek,  the  lees 
Of  the  drain'd  goblet  roll'd. 

Then  the  dim  eye  that  swam  in  death 
No  ghastly  skeleton  discem'd. 
But  when  a  kiss  caught  life's  last  breath. 
His  torch  a  genius  downward  turn'd.  * 
E'en  the  stem  Judge  who  ruled  in  hell- 
Was  kin  to  earthly  parentage. 
And  on  the  Thracian's  plaintive  shell 
Reposed  the  Furies'  rage. 

s  2 
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Then  in  Elfsium's  blissful  grove 
Gay  shades  the  joys  of  life  renew'd  : 
There  Love  relinkM  the  chain  of  Love, 
The  charioteer  his  course  pursued. 
There  Linus  sung  his  wonted  strain, 
Admetus  press'd  Alcestes'  heart ; 
Orestes  found  his  friend  again. 
The  Lemnian  chief  his  dart. 

Then  nobler  nfts  the  hero  braced 
Who  toil'd  on  v  irtue's  rugged  road : 
And  some,  by  deeds  sublimer  graced, 
ClimbM  highest  Heav'n — the  guests  of  God. 
To  the  Deliverer  of  the  dead 
The  gods  their  brows  in  silence  bent : 
And  o'er  the  pilot's  stormy  bed 
The  Twins  tneir  radiance  sent. 

Fair  World !  where  art  thou  ?  bloom  again. 
Bloom  thou  again  young  Nature's  prime ! 
Ah  1  lives  alone  in  fairy  strain 
A  trace  of  thy  fictitious  Time. 
How  desolate  earth's  drear  domains  ! 
BcHsms  on  my  si^ ht  no  god  portray'd. 
Ah !  of  each  livmg  form  remains 
The  disenchanted  shade. 

The  beauteous  blossoms  fade  and  fall. 
Cut  by  the  North  wind's  shivering  blast. 
One  to  enrich,  one.  Lord  of  all. 
That  ivorld,  and  its  immortals  past. 
Sorrowing  i  seek  thee,  star  by  star, 
Tliott,  (^thia !  there  no  more  art  found ;. 
Through  woods,  o'er  waves,  I  call  a&r. 
My  words  alone  resound. 

Reckless  of  gifts,  herself  provides. 
Nor  glorying  in  her  power  to  bless, 
Bltna  to  the  eod  her  course  that  guides. 
Nor  happier  for  mv  happiness ; 
Regardless  of  her  Maker's  praise. 
Like  the  dead  stroke  that  beau  the  hour, 
Ungoded  Nature  but  obeys 
Dull  gravitation's  power. 

Again  her  fetters  to  unbind, 
Nature  each  day  but  delves  her  tomb. 
And  moons  that  round  one  axle  wind. 
Ceaseless  their  self-wheel'd  toils  resume. 
Back  to  their  home  of  fable-birth 
The  idle  Deities  repair. 
While  ffrown  beyond  then  guidance,  earth 
Self-balanced,  hangs  in  air. 

They  won 't— 'twas  Nature's  mortal  day : 
Of  f^randeur  and  of  grace  bereft. 
All  Dues,  all  harmonies  decay, 
A  word,  devoid  of  soul,  is  left. 


They  hover,  Findus'  hei|B;hts  amonff. 
From  Time's  o'erwhelmmg  deluge  free : 
What  must  immortal  live  m  song. 
In  life  must  mortal  be. 
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Of  ike  Infiumce  of  the  ImagiiuUum  on  Bodify  Heaith. 

I^ORE  of  the  fiunilties  of  the  mind  present  phenomena  so  singular 
and  80  contradictory  as  the  imagination.  This  faculty,  given  to  us  as 
our  kindest  friend  in  this  mortal  life,  often  so  poor  in  reality — to  which 
we  owe  a  relish  for  existence,  comfort  in  the  hours  of  affliction,  and 
the  enhancement  of  our  happiness— through  which  we  acquire  a  lively 
aense  for  the  good  and  the  fair,  for  truth  and  virtue,  so  long  as  we  can 
keep  it  within  due  bounds — ^is  liable,  when  it  exceeds  them,  to  become 
the  most  cmel  of  t3rrants,  robbing  us  of  peace,  happiness,  nay  even  of 
life  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  our 
moralsy  to  be  continually  upon  our  guard  against  its  vaoaries,  and  to 
order  matters  so  as  always  to  maintain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  it. 
Bat  this  rule  is  not  less  important  for  our  physical  nature,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  in  this  paper  by  some,  remarks  on  its  powerful  influenccj 
9od  particularly  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  own  ex- 


NtanberlesB  are  the  gradations  through  which  that  extraordinary 
diaeese  which  affects  the  imagination  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  masks 
which  it  assumes.  From  the  first  momentary  conception  that  we  feel 
Mnnething  as  real  which  ddes  not  exist,  to  absolute  insanity,  or  the 
total  derangement  of  d^  mind,  there  are  innumerable  stages,  founded 
on  the  degree  of  the  disease,  on  its  causes  and  on  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  patient.  A  great  portion  of  what  are  commonly  called 
hypochondriac  or  hysteric  attacks,  and  nervous  complaints,  originate 
solely  in  a  diseased  imagination.  People  are  accustomed  to  lau^h  at 
such  suflerings  when  they  are  known  to  proceed  from  this  cause; 
but  their  mirA  is  exceedingly  ill-timed.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  a  more 
dreadful  and  more  real  diseue,  than  that  in  which  the  essence  of  our 
being  itself  sufiers ;  for  it  b  ten  times  as  easy  to  bear  a  real  evil  as  an 
tmagtMory  one*  In  the  former  case  I  have  always  resources  left  within 
myself ;— and  with  some  effort  of  the  powers  of  my  soul,  it  is  always 
poesjble  for  me  to  consider  the  evil  as  something  distinct  from  and  foreign 
to  myself; — ^in  the  latter,  the  only  thing  that  can  affi>rd  me  consolation 
and  encouragement,  my  soul»  is  itself  diseased,  and  my  sufferings  are 
actually  a  part  of  my  being.  In  real  evils,  if  the  fundamental  cause  be 
removed,  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  relief;  but  in  the 
other  case,  the  OMnplaint  of  the  soul  must  be  combated  and  cured,  and 
here  the  most  efficacious  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  unless  they  operate 
upon  the  imagination. 

In  such  unfortunate  persons  the  real  feelings  are  every  moment  con- 
founded with  their  reveries ;  they  see  nothing  aright,  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  look  at  every  thing  in  the  mirror  of  their  imagination 
alone.  They  come  at  length  to  such  a  pass,  as  either  no  longer  to 
trust  their  senses,  and  thus  live  in  continual  contradiction  with  them- 
selves, or  become  a  ball,  with  which  the  imagination  plays  the  most 
extravagant  games ;  and  present  phenomena,  that,  to  the  sober  ra- 
tional mind,  appear  wholly  incomprehensible.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  fancy  himself  a  barley-corn  and  in  constant  dan^ 
ger  of  being  swallowed  by  the  fowls  ;  for  a  second  to  consider  himself 
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as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead;  fo^  a  third  to  he  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  is  made  of  glass  and  cannot  he  touched  without  hreak— 
ing ;  and  for  a  fourth  to  imagine  himself  the  knave  of  spades,  and  that 
he  ought  to  take  special  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  king. 

Hence  arises  the  extraordinary  msease,  which  causes  people  to  see 
themselves  douhle,  and  of  which  I  witnessed  a  remarkaole  instance, 
where  the  second  self  was  inexpressibly  troublesome,  appearing  every 
where  and  at  very  unseasonable  times  to  the  wretdied  original,  and 
reducing  him  by  its  incessant  annoyance  almost  to  despair :  and  yet^ 
he  it  observed,  this  was  a  man  who  possessed  hie  perfect  understand- 
ing, and  was  extremely  regular  and  clever  in  business.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  denied,  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sometimes  in- 
dependent of  ourselves,  and  may  originate  in  a  particular  refraction  oF 
the  rays  of  light,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist. He  was  engaged  one  evening  in  his  laboratory,  where  the  at- 
mosphere was  filled  with  effluvia  from  a  great  quantity  of  anatomical 
preparations  and  subjects.  Happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  he  perceived 
his  own  figure  sitting  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room.  He  rose 
to  examine  the  phenomenon  more  minutely,  and,  went  towards  it,  but 
it  disappeared :  on  returning  to  his  former  place,  he  again  saw  it.  He 
went  to  another  comer,  from  which  it  was  again  invisible.  In  short, 
he  ascertained  that  it  depended  entirely  on  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
the  rays  of  lights  and  that,  consequently,  the  apparition  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  vapours  in  the  room,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  evening 
sun,  acted  like  a  mirror. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  dreams  and  presentiments 
may  prove  fatal :  and  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  when  a  patient  or  his  friends  have  informed  me 
that  he  has  shortly  before  had  a  dream  or  a  token  of  his  death,  or  that 
he  has  seen  an  apparition,  which  has  announced  that  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  This  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  positive  proof  that  the  disease 
is  deeply,  very  deeply  seated  in  such  a  person,  and  that  before  it  actu- 
ally broke  out,  his  nervous  system  and  the  source  of  his  conceptions 
must  have  been  greatly  deranged,  in  order  to  admit  of  such  vivid  fan- 
cies :  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  reckon  upon  it  with  the  greater 
confidence,  that  the  firm  conviction  of  death  would  render  the  disease 
more  formidable  and  the  remedies  less  efficient,  and  that  in  particular 
it  would  paralyse  the  curative  energies  of  nature,  without  which  all  the 
skill  of  the  physician  is  totally  useless. 

Hence,  suso,  actual  diseases  may,  through  the  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination, be  aggravated  by  the  most  unusual  and  dangerous  symptoms, 
nay  be  produce!  solely  by  it.  In  such  cases  the  physician  is  not  likely 
to  find  much  assistance  m  books ;  nor  must  he  expect  much  success 
frqm  any  attempt  to  prove  to  the  patient  that  his  disorder  is  wholly 
imaginary.  The  only  thing  that  can  extricate  him  from  the  dilemma 
is  a  lucky  thought,  some  method  of  diverting  the  imagination  to  a 
different  object,  or  which  at  least  is  capable  of  rendering  its  conse- 
quences innoxious,  or  of  neutralizing  its  convictions  by  means  of  them- 
selves. 

It  is  well  known  how  a  man  was  cured  who  fancied  that  he  was  dead, 
and  refused  all  sustenance.  His  friends  deposited  him  with  all  due 
formafides  in  a  dark  cellar.    One  of  them  caused  himself  soon  afler* 
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'wsrds  to  be  carried  into  the  name  place  in  a  coffin,  containing  a  plen- 
tifoi  supply  of  proTisiont,  and  asurured  him  that  it  was  customary  to 
eat  and  drink  in  that  world,  as  well  as  in  the  one  which  they  had  lUSt 
left.  He  soflfered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  recovered. — ^Another, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  no  head,  (a  notion  that  is  not  so  common  as 
the  reverse)  was  speedily  convinced  of  the  real  existence  of  his  head, 
by  a  heavy  hat  of  lead  which  was  set  upon  it,  and  which  by  its  pressure, 
Buuie  him  feel  for  the  first  time,  during  a  long  period,  that  he  actuaUy 
poasesaed  this  necessary  appendage. — But  the  most  dangerous  state  of 
an  is,  when  the  imagination  fixes  upon  things,  the  lively  representa- 
don  of  which  may  finally  induce  their  realization.  Of  this  sort  was  a 
case  which  fell  under  my  own  professional  experience,  and  which 
afibrda  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  power  of  an  overstrained 
imagination. 

A  youth  of  sixteen,  of  a  weakly  constitution  and  ddicate  nerves,  but 
in  other  respects  quite  healthy,  quitted  his  room  in  the  dijbk  of  the 
evening,  bat  suddenly  returned,  with  a  face  pale  as  death  and  looks 
betraying  the  greatest  terror,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  told  a  fellow- 
atadent  who  lived  in  the  same  room  with  him,  that  he  should  die  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  next.  His  companion 
naturally  considered  this  sudden  transformation  of  a  cheerful  youth 
into  a  candidate  for  the  grave  as  very  extraordinary  :  he  enquired  the 
'canae  of  this  notion,  and,  as  the  other  declined  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
he  strove  at  least  to  laugh  him  out  of  it.  His  efforts,'  however,  were 
unavailing.  AH  the  answer  he  could  obtain  firom  his  comrade  was, 
that  his  death  was  certain  and  inevitable.  A  number  of  weU-n^eaning 
friends  assembled  about  him,  and  endeavoured  to  wean  him  from  his 
idea  by  lively  conversation,  jokes,  and  even  satirical  remarks.  He 
sat  among  them  with  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  look,  took  no  share  in  their 
discoorse,  sighed,  and  at  length  grew  angry  when  they  began  to  rally 
him.  It  was  hoped  that  sleep  would  dispel  this  melancholy  mood ; 
but  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  thoughts  were  engaged  all  night 
with  his  approaching  decease.  Early  next  moriiing  I  was  sent  for.  I 
found,  in  fact,  the  most  singular  sight  in  the  world — a  person  in  good 
health  making  all  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral,  taking  an  affecting 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  writing  a  letter  to  his  father,  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  examined 
the  state  of  his  body,  and  found  nothing  unusual  but  the  paleness  of 
hia  face,  eyes  dull  and  rather  inflamed  with  weeping,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  and  a  low  contracted  pulse — indications  of  a  general  cramp 
of  the  nerves,  which  was  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  state  of  his 
mind.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to'  convince  him,  by  the  most  power- 
ful arguments,  of  the  futility  of  his  notion,  and  to  prove  that  a  person 
whose  bodily  health  was  so  good,  had  no  reason  whatever  to  appre- 
hend speedy  death :  in  short,  I  exerted  all  my  eloquence  and  my  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  without  making  the  slightest  impression. 
He  willingly  admitted  that  I,  as  a  physician,  could  not  discover  any 
cause  of  death  in  him ;  but  this,  he  contended,  was  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  his  case,  that  without  any  natural  cause,  merely  from  an  un- 
alterable decree  of  fate,  his  death  must  ensue ;  and  though  he  could 
not  expect  us  to  share  this  conviction,  still  it  was  equally  certain  that 
it  would  be  verified  by  the  event  of  the  following  day.     All  that  I 
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oould'dO)  Aerefi^re,  was  to  tell  hhn,  that  ander  tliese  cmmmrtiiiffgy  I 
iBust  treat  him  as  a  penoo/ labouring  under  a  disease,  and  pneaaribe 
medicines  accordingly.  "Very  well,''  replied  he,  ♦•hut  you  wffl  see 
not  only  that  your  medicines  unll  not  do  me  any  good,  but  that  .they 
will  not  operate  at  all." 

There  was  qo  time  to  be  lost,  for  I  had  only  twenty-four  hours  left 
to  effect  a  cure.  I  therefore  judged  it  best  to  employ  powerful  reme- 
dies in  order  to  release  him  from  this  bondage  of  his  imagination. 
With  this  view  a  very  strong  emetic  and  cathartic  were  administered, 
and  bhsters  applied  to  both  thighs.  He  submitted  to  every  thmg,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  his  body  was  already  half  dead,  and  the  reme- 
dies would  be  of  no  use.  Accordingly^  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
learned  when  I  called  in  the  evening,  that  the  emetic  had  taken  bnt 
little  or  no  effect,  and  that  the  blisters  had  not  even  turned  the  skin 
red*  He  now  triumphed  over  our  incredulity,  and  deduced  from  this 
inefficacy  of  the  remedies  the  strongest  conviction  that  he  was  already 
little  better  than  a  corpse.  To  me  Uie  case  began  to  assume  a  very  se- 
rious aspect*  I  saw  how  powerfully  the  state  of  the  mind  had  afiected 
the  body,  and  what  a  degree  of  insensibility  it  had  produced ;  and  I 
had  just  reason  to  a^[irehend  that  an  imagination,  which  had  reduced 
the  body  to  such  extremity,  was  capable  of  carrying  matters  to  still 
greater  lengths. 

All  our  inquiries,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  belief,  had  hitherto  provecl 
abortive.     He  now  disclosed  to  one  of  his  friends,  but  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  that  the  preceding  evening,  on  quitting  his  room,  he  had 
seen  a  figure  in  white,  which  beckoned  to  hun,  ai^  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  voice  pronounced  the  words : — *^  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  die  !*'  and  the  £ste  thus  predicted  no* 
thing  could  enable  him  to  escape.    He  now  proceeded  to  set  his  house 
in  oraer,  made  his  will,  and  gave  particular  directions  for  lus  ftmera), 
specifying  who  were  to  carry  and  who  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.    He 
even  insisted  mi  receiving  the  sacrament — a  wish,  however,  ^diich  those 
about  him  evaded  complying  with.     Night  came  on,  and  he  began  to 
count  the  hours  he  had  yet  to  live,  till  the  fotal  nine  the  next  morning, 
and  every  time  the  clock  struck,  his  anxiety  evidendy  increased.    I 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  result ;  for  I  recollected  instances  in 
,  which  the  mere  imagination  of  death  had  really  produced  a  fatal  re- 
sult.   I  recollected  also  the  feigned  execution,  when  the  criminal,  after 
a  solemn  trial,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  when,  in  expectation 
of  the  fatal  blow,  his  neck  was  struck  with  a  switch,  on  which  he  fell 
lifeleM  to  the  ground,  as  though  his  head  had  heea  really  cut  off:  and 
this  circumstance  gave  me  reason  to  fear  that  a  similiur  result  might 
attend  this  case,  and  that  the  striking  of  the  hour  of  nine  might  prove 
as  fatal  to  my  patient  as  the  blow  of  the  switch  on  the  above-mention- 
ed occasion.    At  any  rate  the  shock  communicated  by  the  striking  of 
the  dock,  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  ima- 
gination and  the  general  cramp,  which  had  determined  all  the  blood  to 
the  head  and  the  internal  parts,  might  produce  a  most  dangerous  re» 
volution,  spasms,  fainting-fits,  or  hsnnorrhages ;  or  even  totally  over* 
throw  reason,  which  had  already  sustained  so  severe  an  attack. 

What  was  than  to  be  done  ?    In  my  judgment  every  thing  depended 
on  carrying  him»  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  beyond  the  fatal  mo* 
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mcDt ;  andritwts  to  be  hoped  tbat  as  his  whofe  cMunon  hi&l^  upon 
this  poiiity  he  would  then  feetuflfaained  of  .hinudf  ^and  be  cured  of  it« 
I  therefore  ^aced  my  reliance  on  opiuni*  which,  moreover,  was  quite 
approiHriate  to  the  state  of  his  nerves,  and  prescribed  twenty  drops  of 
landanuw  with  two  grains  of  hen-bane  to  be  taken  about  midnight.  I 
directed,  that  if»  aa  I  hoped,  he  overslept  the  fatal  hour,  his  friends 
.sbooid  assemble  round  bis  becJ,.  and  on  his  awaking,  laugh  heartily  at 
his  silly  notion,  that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dwell  upon  the 
f^komuy  idea,  he  might  be  rendered  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  absur- 
dity. My  instructions  were  punctually  obeyed :  soon  after  .he  had 
taken  the  opiate,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not 
awake  till  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day.  "  What  hour  is  it  V*  was 
hm  first  question' on  opening  his  eyes;  and  when  he  heard  how  long  he 
hmd  overslept  his  death,  and  vicas  at  the  same  time. greeted  with  loud 
laa^ler  for  his  folly,  he  crept  ashamed  under  the  bedclothes,  and  at 
length  joined  in  the  langh^  declaring  that  the  whole  affiiir  appeared  to 
him  like  a  dreamt  and  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  be  such 
a  simpleton.  Since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  best  health,  and  has 
never  had  any  similar  attack. 

Many  instances  are  known  of  persons  who,  though  not  ill,  have 
predicted  their  death  in  one  or  in  a  few  days,  and  have  died  exactly  at 
the  time  which  they  foretold.  In  former  ages,  when  it  was. the  fiishion 
wiidi  the  great,  to  keep  an  astrologer  and  to  consult  the  stars  respecting 
the  time  of  their  death,  many  illustrious  personages  expired  in  the 
year  and. month. predicted  ;by  tibeir  soothsayers,  and  the  belief  in. their 
prophetic  &cttlty  was  thereby  not  a  little  strengthened.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  find  nothing  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  contemporary  writers 
explain  the  matter  in  a  perfecdy  natural  way.  The  good  folks  actaally 
died  of  the  prophecy;  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  pre* 
diction  of  a  thing  is  the  only  cause  why  it  really  happens.  It  requires 
move  than  ordinary  levity  or  strength  of  mind,  to  be  told  by  aiperson 
whom  we  regard  as  possessing  8iq>erior  intelligence,  that  it  is  a  mathe- 
matical certain^  that  we  shall  die  at  a  stated  time,  without  being 
ahocied  and  fflled  with  anxiety  for  the  result.  Every  day  that  brings 
OB  nearer  to  the  dreaded  moment  must  augment  our  uneasiness,  and 
the  derangement  of  health  inseparably  connected  with  it.  Fear  is  the 
most  subtle,  the  most  fatal  of  poisons :  it  paralyses  aU  the  faculties ; 
it  destroys  the  noUest  energies  of  our  nature,  and  keeps  the-  nervous 
system  in  a  stete  of  such  constant  tension,  that  it  cannot  but  be  con- 
ndered,  if  not  as  itself  a  disease,  at  least  as  the  most  dangerous  foun- 
dation for  diseases.  Should  we  be  attacked  in  this  mood  with  any 
slight  indisposition,  it  may  be  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits  and  the  prostration  of  the  animal  powers ;  and  in 
this  manner  a  cold  may  degenerate  into  a  most  malignant,  nay  fatel, 
nervous  fever.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  times  of  general  calamity,  in  epidemic 
diseases,  and  in  long  sieges,  fear  so  dreadfully  augments  the  mortelity, 
beeanse  each  is  apprehensive  of  experiencing  the  same  fate  which  he 
sees  di£fiised  far  and  wide  around  him. 

I  knew  an  instance  of  a  man,  who  was  by  no  means  superstitious, 
and  for  whom  some  person  had,  in  his  youth,  done  th6  disservice  to 
cast  his  nativity  and  to  predict  the  year  of  his  death.  He  laughed  at 
the  prophecy  tUl  the  specified  year  arrived ;  he  then  began  to  be  ma- 
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nifef tly  more  pennve,  and  the  idea  whicb  had  fonnerly  been  a  suliject 
of  mirth  became  an  inoeasant  torment  to  him.  Without  betraying  his 
real  cause  of  alarm,  he  went  from  one  physician  to  another  to  con- 
sult them  on  the  state  of  his  healdi,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  imagina- 
tion by  the  opinions  of  the  faculty.  He  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  pre- 
senratives ;  every  conceivable  cause  of  disease  was  obviated ;  and  the 
ominous  year  only  wanted  a  month  of  its  completion,  when  he  .was 
seised  with  an  ordinary  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  horrors  of 
death.  The  whole  Virulence  of  the  disease  was  thereby  determined 
to  the  head  and  nerves,  and  on  the  fifih  day  he  was  carried  off  bj 
apoplexy. 

I  mean  not  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be,  cases  in  which  the  soul 
has  a  real  presentiment,  nay  a  decided  certainty,  of  approaching  disso- 
lution.    These  occur  chiefly  in  lingering  disorders,  when  the  vital 
powers  decline  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  inward  feeling  of  our  phy- 
sical existence  may  in  a  manner  calculate  daily  the  sum  of  the  loss. 
Here  a  presentiment  of  the  period  when  the  little  remaining  store  must 
be  completely  exhausted,  when  the  oil  in  the  lamp  shall  be  quite 
burned  out,  seems  to  be  possible  enough.     I  shall  never  forget  a 
flriend,  who  was  so  reduced  by  pulmonary  consumption  that  a  breath 
seemed  capable  of  extinguishing  the  feeble  flame,  and  whose  dissolu- 
tion was  every  moment  expected.     He  was  himself  a  physician ;  and 
in  this  agonizing  state  he  fixed  the  duration  of  his  life  at  twenty- 
four  hours,  desired  his  watch  to  be  hung  up  to  his  bed,  counted  every 
hour,  and  with  steadfast  look  accompanied  the  hand  to  the  completion 
of  the  twenty-fourth,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  for  ever. 

From  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  may  have  their 
periods,  and  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the  fashion.     Every 
age  has,  it  is  well  known,  its  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  thinking,  and 
its  own  prevailing  ideas,  which  at  length  become  identified  with  our- 
selves.    Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  this  form  should  commu- 
nicate itself  to  our  feelings,  and  particularly  express  itself  in  diseases 
of  the  nerves  and  of  the  representative  faculty.     To  this  is  added  a 
secret  sympathy  of  the  imagination,  by  means  of  which  even  defects 
and  diseases  of  the  mind  easily  excite  imitation,  and  become  really 
catching.    By  way  of  illustration,  I  need  instance  only  the  contagious 
influence  of  yawning.     In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  it  why 
certain  diseases  of  this  class  should  be  generally  prevalent  for  a  time, 
and  then  disappear ;  and  why  others,  though  the  physical  causes  are 
the  same,  yet  never  appear  again  in  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.  How  long  did 
the  disease  which  manifested  itself  in  the  notions  of  witchcraft,  and 
persons  being  possessed  by  the  devil,  prevail  universally! — and  yet, 
merely  through  a  change  in  our  way  of  thinking,  and  the  difierent  di- 
rection given  to  the  imagination,  it  has  gone  quite  out  of  fashion. 
People  were  so  accustomed  to  regard  every  wicked  thought  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  every  unusual  sound  at  night  as  his  voice, 
and  to  believe  him  to  be  continuity  behind  the  scenes,  that  at  length 
this  idea  became  the  predominant  one;  the  imagination  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  it ;  and  hence  unusual  inward  feelings  of  illness 
might  easily  be  taken,  by  those  to  whom  they  occurred,  for  Satanic 
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impulses  and  agency,  and  they  seriously  believed  tkemseWes  to  be  be-  ' 
witched  and  possessed.  It  is  astonishing  what  finn  hold  this  convic- 
tion bad  taken  of  some,  and  how  they  retained  it  even  on  the  scaffold 
and  at  the  stake..  We  find  incontestable  evidenae  that  many  were  as 
certain  of  their  guilt  as  their  judges ;  and  that  the  judges,  as  well  as  the 
unfortunate  wretches  condemned  bv  them,  were  seised,  in  fact,  with  one 
and  the  same  disease.  The  only  difference  was,  that  diose  were  active, 
and  these  passive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  occupation  to  compare  the 
symptoms  of  those  diseases  attributed  to  infernal  agency  with  the 
nervous  complaints  of  our  days,  and  the  then  way  of  thinking  with  the 
present ;  for  it  teaches  us  to  admire  the  progress  of  naturid  philoso- 
phy and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mmd,  and  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  blessed  influence  of  genuine  illumination. 

One  of  the  most  singular  fashionable  diseases  was  that  which  caused 
people  to  believe  themselves  to  be  transformed  into  beasts.  We  find 
traces  of  it  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
of  the  mythological  fables  may  have  originated  in  this  source.  The 
celebrated  instance  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  might  have  had  a  similar 
origin,  and  his  extraordinary  history  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that,  de- 
ranged with  inordinate  pride,  he  fancied  himself  a  brute,  ran  away, 
and  with  this  notion  actually  lived  several  years  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  at  length,  cured  perhaps  by  the  air  and  herbage,  he  re- 
covered his  reason  and  returned  to  his  residence.  But  this  disease 
was  not  properly  in  fashion  till  the  12th,  Idth,  and  14th  century,  when 
it  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Lycanthropy,  In  those  times 
there  were  numbers  of  people  who  were  sometimes  seized  with  the  extra- 
ordinary paroxysm  of  fancying  themselves  to  be  wolves.  It  was  in 
fact  a  state  of  ecstasy  or  trance,  in  which  the  more  delicate  nervous 
system  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  perhaps  have  heard  the  voices 
of  angels.  Living  at  that  time  among  wolves,  people  heard  those 
M^imala  howliug,  assumcd  in  imagination  the  nature  of  wolves,  and  in 
idea  acted  accordingly.  When  they  came  to  themselves,  they  related  all 
that  they  had  been  doing  in  their  dreams,  just  as  if  it  had  really  happened. 
Many  were  even  affected  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  had 
visions,  but  actually  ran  away,  wandered  about  for  several  days  to- 
gether in  the  forests,  stealing  lambs,  devouring  them  raw,  and  conduct- 
ing themselves  exactly  like  wolves.  At  length  this  infatuation  increased 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  people  firmly  believed  not  merely  that  a  man 
could  fancy  himself  a  wolf,  but  that  he  could  actually  transform  himself 
into  one.  Hence  the  writers  of  those  times  gravely  relate,  that  whole 
flocks  of  such  wolf-men  prowled  about  the  country,  that  whole  villages 
were  seized  with  this  mania,  and  that  when  a  person  killed  a  wol^  he 
could  never  be  sure  whether  it  was  a  real  wolf  or  a  man  in  the  shape 
of  a  wolf;  nay,  it  was  even  observed  that  the  wounds  inflicted  on  a 
supposed  wolf  very  often  appeared  afterwards  on  the  person  of  a  roan. 
At  length  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  attribute  this  species  of  insanity 
also  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  to  anathematize  the  poor  wolf-men, 
and  to  bum  all  that  could  be  caught ;  and  as  the  wolves  themselves 
meanwhile  gradually  became  more  rare,  and  the  imagination  ceased  to 
be  so  much  engaged  with  them,  this  singular  infatuation  at  length 
subsided  entirely. 
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V  ^^^^FME    WILD    HUNTSMAN. 

*^  ^  dOTHY  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour« 

W^  »     . .  If  thou  didst  not  bear,  the  Uast 

Of  the  savage  hpm,  from  the  Mountain-towerj* 
When  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  past. 

And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by. 

Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky ! 

The  deer  sprang  up  from  their  mossy  beds. 
When  tney  caught  the  piercing  sounds. 

And  the  oak-bougns  crash'd  to  tneir  antler'd  heads. 
As  they  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds ; 

And  the  falcon  soar'd  from  her  craggy  height, 

AwajT through  the  rushing  night  1 

From  the  chieAain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell. 

At  the  castle's  festive  board. 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord. 
And  the  Minnesinger's  f  joyous  lay 
in  the-hall  died  fast  away. 

The  convent's  chaunted  rite  was  stay'd. 

And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads. 
And  the  forest  rang  through  its  deepest  shade, 

With  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds  i 
And  the  church-bells  peai'd  to  the  rocking  blast. 
As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  past! 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day. 
With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye, 
*  And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care, 

'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  but  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war. 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among. 
And  a  trumpet  from  afar ; 
«  And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie. 

For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by !{ 

F.H. 


*  The  ruined  Castle  of  Rodenstcin,  whence  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  supposed  to 
issue  with  his  trun,  and  traverse  the  air  to  the  opposite  Castle  of  ScbnellertR. 

t  Minnesinger,  love-singers ;  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Germany  were  so, 
called. 

I  It  is  a  popular  belief  in  the  Odenwald,  that  the  passing  of  the  Wild  Huntsman 
announces  the  approach  of  war* 
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BEGGARS    ^^7yf^Apj^?fP\^^ ilf^^^?^^^ ^OR   THEIR 

SUPPRESSION.^.'*!       ^ 

I'm  bubWcd/rih-WtolMW*^*  #^ 
'\-     ^      Oh,  how  I  aDfrtrouHidy^iwJiM^fiK. 

^  Bambpozled  and  b^;i      9  i»    «  i^«g9fir'#  0>p«ra. 
'      '  ,\*'  '    ,  i 

Sake  magna  parens  I   'All  hair  to  the  parent  Society  for  the  Sap- 

preision  of  Mendicity ! — ^so  far  from  impagmng  its  merits/  I  would 
applaud  them  to  the  very  echo  that  should  applaud  again,  always 
thanking  Heaven  that  it  was  not  established  before  the  days  of  Homer, 
Belisarius,  and  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  in  which .  case  we  should 
have  had  three  useful  fictions  the  less,  and  lost  three  illustrations  that 
bare  done  yeoman's  service  in  pointing  many  a  moral,  and  tagging  as  . 
many  tales.  That  I  reverence  the  existing  Association,  and  duly  ap- 
preciate its  benevolent  exertions,  is  best  evidenced  by  my  proposal  for 
a  Branch  or  Subsidiary  Company,  not  to  interfere  with  duties  already 
so  fully  and  zealously  discharged,  but  to  take  cognizance  of  varices 
elaases  of  sturdy  beggars  who  do  not  come  within  the  professed  range' 
of  the  original  Institution.  Mendicity  is  not  confined  to  the  asking 
of  alms  in  the  public  streets ;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  profession  of  rags 
and  wretchedness,  of  the  cripple  and  the  crone,  but  is  openly  practised 
by  able-bodied  and  well-dressed  vagrants  of  both  sexes,  who,  eluding 
the  letter  of  the  law  while  they  violate  its  spirit,  call  loudly  for  the 
interference  of  some  such  repressive  establishment  as  that  which  I  am 
BOW  advocating.  When  I  inform  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  live  by  my 
wits,  you  will  at  once  comprehend  the  tenuity  of  ihy  circumstances ; 
and  when  I  hint  that  I  enact  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  best  of  my 
slender  ability  in  all  such  cases  as  Ml  within  my  own  observation,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  should  wish  to  provide  some  sort  of  amateur 
Bridewell  for  such  personages  as  my  neighbour  Miss  Spriggins. 

This  lady  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
creatures  in  the  world,  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  she  never 
marriedy  there  being  no  instance,  out  of  the  records  of  Dunmow,  of  any  . 
wile  of  that  description.  Her  unoccupied  time  and  afiections  followed 
the  usual  routine  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  thilt  is  to  say,  she 
became  successively  a  bird-breeder,  a  dog-fimcier,  a  blue-stocking,  and 
lastly,  the  Lady  Bountiful,  not  of  our  vUlage  onl^«  (that  I  could  tole- 
rate,) bat  of  the  whole  district,  in  which  capacity  she  constitutes  a 
central  dep6t  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  r^dly  happen,  and'a  great 
many  of  those  that  do  not.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  she  does 
not  call  upon  me  with  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  poor  old  woman 
who  has  lost  her  cow,  a  small  fiurmer  whose  haystack  has  been  burnt 
down,  a  shopkeeper  whose  premises  have  been  robbed  of  his  whole 
stodc,  or  a  widow  who  has  been  left  with  seven  small  children,  the 
eldest  only  six  years  old,  and  that  one  a  cripplej  and  the  poor  mother 
likely  to  add  to  the  number  in  a  few  weeks ;  upon  which  occasions  the 
subscription  list  is  produced,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Sir  David 
Dewlap,  the  great  army  contractor,  and  followed  by  those  of  nabobs, 
bankers,  merchants,  and  brokers,  (for  I  live  but  a  few  miles  west- 
ward of  London,)  by  whom  a  few  pounds  of  money  can  no  more 
be  missed  from  their  pockets  than  the  same  quantity  of  fat  from 
Aetr  sides.     My  viskant,  knowing  the  state  of  my  purse,  is  kind 
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enough  to  point  out  to  my  observation  that  some  have  given  so  low  as 
a  half-sovereign^  but  thea  she  |Provokingly  adds  that  even  Mr.  Tag, 
a  brother  scribb^r  in  the  village,  has  put  his  name  down  for  ten  shil- 

lingSy  and  sur^  a  penoB  of  my  superior  talents .     Here  she 

smirks,  and  bows,  and  leaves  off;  and,  partly  in  payment  for  her  com* 
pliment^  partly  to  prove  that  I  can  write  twice  as  well  as  Mr.  Tag,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  effect  my  ransom  for  less  than  a  sovereign.  Thus 
does  this  good  creature  torment  me  in  every  possible  way ;  first,  by 
bringing  my  feelings  in  contact  with  all  the  miseries  that  have  occurred 
or  been  trumped  up  in  the  whole  county ;  and,  secondly,  by  compelling 
me  to  disbursements  which  I  am  conscious  I  cannot  afford.  Nor  have 
I  even  the  common  consolations  of  charity,  for,  feeling  that  I  bestow 
my  money  with  an  ill-will,  from  false  pride  or  pique,  I  accuse  myself 
at  once  of  vanity  and  meanness,  of  penury  and  extravagance.  This 
most  worthy  nuisance  and  insatiable  beggar  is  the  very  first  person  I 
should  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  proposed  Society ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  quick,  or  I  shall  myself  be  upon  her  list.  I  shall  be  soon 
suppressed  if  she  is  not. 

That  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  should  put  me  in  spiritual  jeo- 
pardy whenever  he  preaches  a  charity  sermon,  threatening  me  with  all 
sorts  of  cremation  if  I  do  not  properly  contribute  to  the  collection,  is 
a  process  to  which  I  can  submit  patiently : — for  though  his  fulmina- 
tions  may  be  alarming,  his  is  not  the  power  that  can  enforce  them. 
But  I  do  hold  it  to  be  a  downright  breach  of  the  peace  that  Sir  David 
Dewlap  aforesaid,  and  Doctor  Allbury,  should  take  their  station  on 
each  side  of  the  church-door,  thrusting  in  one's  face  a  silver  plate,  in 
such  cases  quite  as  intimidating  as  a  pistol,  and  exclaiming  in  looks 
and  actions,  if  not  in  words — "  Stand  and  deliver  V*  The  former  is 
the  bashaw  of  the  village,  whose  fiat  can  influence  the  reception  or 
exclusion  of  all  those  who  mix  in  the  better  sort  of  society,  while  his 
custom  can  mar  or  make  half  the  sho^pkeepers  of  the  place.  The 
latter  is  our  principal  house-proprietor,  and  really,  Mr.  Editor,  quarter- 
day  comes  round  so  excessively  quick,  that  it  is  never  quite  convenient 
to  be  out  of  the  good  graces  of  one's  landlord.  It  is  precisely  on 
account  of  the  undue  influence  they  can-  thus  exercise,  that  they  un- 
dertake this  species  of  legal  extortion  and  robbery,  for  it  deserves  no 
better  name.  Is  it  not  as  bad  to  put  us  in  mental  or  financial,  as  in 
bodily  fear?  and  is  it  not  a  greater  offence  when  practised  on  the 
Lord's  hiffhway — (the  churchyard),  than  even  on  the  King's?  Every 
farthing  thus  given,  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed, 
is  so  much  swindled  out  of  our  pockets,  or  torn  from  us  by  intimidation, 
unless  we  admit  the  possibility  of  compulsory  free-will  offerings.  I^ 
am  a  Falstaff,  and  hate  to  give  money,  any  more  than  reasons,  upon 
compulsion :  I  submit,  indeed,  but  it  is  an  involuntary  acquiescence. 
The  end,  I  may  be  told,  sanctifies  the  means :  charity  coveretk  'a  mul- 
titude of  sins ; — true :  but  undue  influence  and  extortion  on  the  one. 
side,  hypocrisy  and  heart-burning  on  the  other — these  are  not  charity, 
nor  do  they  hold  any  affinity  with  that  virtue  whose  quality  is  not 
strained,  *^  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven."  Does  the 
reader  recollect  a  fine  old  griazle-headed  Silenus-&ced  demi«Hercules 
of  a  cripple,  who,  with  short  crutches,  and  his  limbless  trunk  on  a  kind 
of  sledge,  used  to  shovel  briskly  along  the  streets  of  London  ?     Dis- 
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iUmittg  to  ask  an  alms,  this  counterpart  of  the  Elgin  Theseus  would 
glance  downwards  at  his  own  mutilatea  form,  and  upwards  at  the  perfect 
one  of  the  passengers,  to  whom  he  left  it  to  draw  the  inference ;  and 
if  thi&  silent  appeal  failed  to  extract  even  a  sympathising  look,  he 
would  sometimes,  in  the  waywardness  of  his  mighty  heart,  wish  *'  that 
the  Devil  might  have  them,"  (as  who  shall  say  he  will  not  ?)  *  In  his 
paternal  pride  -he  had  sworn  to  give  a  certain  sum  as  a  marriage-por- 
tion to  his  daughter ;  it  wa3  nearly  accomplished,  and  he  was  stumping 
hm  painful  rounds  for  its  completion,  when  he  was  assailed  hy  certain 
myrmidons  as  a  vagabond,  and,  after  a  Nemsean  resistance,  was  laid 
in  durance  vile.  Was  not  Ms  an  end  that  might  indeed  sanctify  the 
means  ?  And  shall  a  man  like  this  be  held  a  beggar  by  construction, 
when  such  symbolic  mendicants  and  typical  pickpockets  as  Sir  David 
Dewlap  and  Doctor  Allbury  may  hold  their  plates  at.  our  throats,  and 
rob  us  with  impunity  ?  No — if  I  have  any  influence  with  the  new 
Society,  one  of  its  earliest  acts  shall  be  the  commitment  of  these 
Corindiian  caterers  to  Bridewell,  that  they  may  dance  a  week's  sara- 
band together  to  the  dainty  measure  of  the  Tread-Mill. 

There  is  another  class  of  eleemosynaries,  who  would  be  indignant 
at  the  appellation  of  Almsmen,  since  they  make  an  attack  upon  your 
porse  under  the  independent  profession  of  Borrowers^  while  they  are 
most  valorous  professors  also  (but  most  pusillanimous  performers)  of 
repayment.  If  they  be  gentry  of  whom  one  would  fairly  be  quit  for 
ever,  I  usually  follow  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  prescription,  who  was 
accustomed  to  lend  a  great  coat  to  one,  an  old  horse  to  a  second,  a  few 
pounds  to  a  third,  and  seldom  was  troubled  by  their  reappearance.  If 
they  be  indifferent  parties,  whom  one  may  reasonably  hope  to  fob  off 
with  banter  and  evasion,  I  quote  to  them  from  Shakspeare-^ 

**  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be. 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  fnend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.*' 

Be  they  matter-of-fact  fellows  who  apprehend  not  a  joke,  I  shew  them 
my  empty  purse,  which,  Heaven  knows,  is  no  joke  to  me,  while  it  is 
tlw  beat  of  all  arguments  to  them*  But  be  they  men  of  pith  and 
promise,  friends  whom  I  well  esteem  and  would  long  preserve,  I  refuse 
diem  at  once,  for  these  are  companions  whom  I  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  whom  a  loan  would  not  long  allow  me  to  keep.  Those  who  may 
be  cooled  by  a  refusal  would  have  been  alienated  by  an  acquiescence. 
Friendship,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  perfectly  independent  y  for  such 
is  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  cannot  receive  a  favour  without 
a  feebng  of  humiliation,  and  it  will  almost  unconsciously  harbour  a 
oooatant  wish  to  lower  the  value  of  the  gift  by  diminishing  that  of  the 
donor.  Ingratitude  is  an  effort  to  recover  our  own  esteem  by  getting 
rid  of  our  esteem  for  a  benefactor ;  and  when  once  self-*love  opposes 
our  love  of  another,  it  soon  vanquishes  its  adversary.  We  esteem 
benefactors  as  we  do  tooth-drawers,  who  have  cured  us  of  one  pain 
by  inflicting  another.  For  the  rich  I  am  laying  down  no  rules ;  they 
may  afibrd  to  lose  their  friends  as  well  as  money,  for  they  can  com- 
mand more  of  each ;  we  who  stand  under  the  frown  of  Flutus  must 
be  economists  of  both,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  classes  that  I 
would  have  the  whole  brotherhood  of  mendicants,  calling  therbselves 
bonowersy  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correction — ^not  till  they  had 
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paid  their  debts,  for  that  woidd  be  equivalent  to  perpetunl  intprinon^ 
ment,  but  until  they  had  sincerely  forgiven  their  old  frifiidft  for  lend- 
ing them  money,  and  phiced  themselves  in  a  situation  to  acquire  new 
ones  by  a  promise  never  to  borrow  any  more. 

A  fourth  description  of  beggars,  not  less  pestilent  in  their  visita- 
tions, are  the  fellows  who  are  constantly  coming  to  beg  that  you  will 
lend  them  a  book,  which  they  will  faithfully  return  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  for  which  you  may  substitute  yearSf  and  be  no  nearer  to  thb  re- 
covery of  your  property.    It  is  above  that  period  since  some  of  my 
friends  have  begged  the  second  volume  of  Tom  Brown's  Works,  the 
first  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,   and 
various  others  whose  absence  creates  many  a  '*  hiatus  valde  deflendas" 
in  my  bookshelves,  which,  like  so  many  open  mouths,  cry  aloud  to 
heaven  against  the  purloiners  of  odd  volumes  and  the  decimators  of 
sets.     Books  are  a  sort  of  ferae  naturae  to  these  poachers  that  have 
"  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum  ;^*  they  pretend  to  have  forgotten  where  they 
borrowed  them,  and  then  claim  them  as  strays  and  waift.     You  may 
know  the  number  of  a  man's  friends%  by  the  vacancies  in  his  library, 
and  if  he  be  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  his  shelves  will  as- 
suredly be  empty.    Possession  is  held  to  be  nine  points  in  law^  but- 
with  friends  of  this  class  unlawful  possession  is  the  best  of  all  titles, 
for  print  obliterates  property,  meurn  and  tuum  cannot  be  bound  up  in 
calf  or  morocco,  and  honour  and  honesty  cease  to  be  obligatory  in  all 
matters  of  odd  volumes.     Beggars  of  this  quality  might  with  great 
propriety  be  sent  to  the  counting-houses  of  the  different  prisons  and 
penitentiaries,  where  their  literary  abilities  might  be  rendered  avail- 
able by  employing  them  as   book-keepers,  a  business  in  which  they 
have  already  exhibited  so  much  proficiency.     One  dav  for  every  oc- 
tavo, two  for  a  quarto,  and  three  for  every  folio  of  which  they  could 
not  give  a  satisfactory  account,  would  probably  be  deemed  an  ade- 
quate punishment. 

The  last  species  of  mendicants  whom  I  should  recommend  to  the 
new  Suppression  Society,  and  whom,  judging  by  my  own  experience,  i 
should  pronounce  the  most  unfortunate  and  unreasonable  of  any,  are 
the  yottng  and  old  ladies,  from  the  boarding-school  Miss  to  the  Dow- 
ager Blue  Stocking,  who,  in  the  present  rage  for  albums  and  autographs, 
ferret  out  all  unfortunate  writers,  from  the  Great  Unknown,  whom 
every  body  knows,  down  to  the  illustrious  obscure  whom  nobody 
knows,  and  beg  them — just  to  write  a  few  lines  for  insertion  in  their 
repository.  If  they  will  even  throw  out  baits  to  induce  so  mere  a  rain- 
now  as  myself  to  nibble  at  a  line,  what  must  they  do  for  the  Tritons 
and  Leviathans  of  literature!  Friends,  aunts,  cousins,  neighbours, 
all  are  put  in  requisitioni  and  made  successively  bearers  of  the  neat 
morocco-bound  begging-book.  Surely,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  you  will 
not  refuse  me  when  I  know  you  granted  the  same  fkvour  to  Miss  Bar- 
nacles, Miss  Scroggs,  Mrs.  Scribbleton,  and  many  others.  Besides  it 
is  so  easy  for  you  to  compose  a  few  stanzas. — Gadzooks !  these  folks 
seem  to  think  one  can  write  sense  as  fast  as  they  talk  nonsense — that 
poetry  comes  spontaneously  to  the  mouth,  as  if  we  were  born  impro- 
visatori,  and  could  not  help  ourselves.  I  believe,  however,  that  few 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  which  has  not  occasioned  some  trou* 
ble  to  write ;  and  even  if  their  supposition  were  true,  we  have  the 
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snthoritj  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  d^^ring  that  no  one  likes  to  give  awaj 
tliat  hf  which  he  liv/es : — "  You,  Btir,'*  9aid  he,  turning  to  Thrale, 
**  would  rather  give  away  money  than  beer.*'  And  to  come  a  begging 
of  sudi  impoverished  wits  as  TDxai^-rCorpq  di  Bac.^o  !  it  is  robbing  the 
Spittal— letting  their  haoda  in  Ae  poopr-nbox— ntaking  that  *' which 
aooght  enrichea  them/ and  makes  me  poor  indeed^-r-aoing  their  best 
to  ereale  a  vacuum,  which  Nature  al^horf^ :  jm^  a*  to  assuming  that 
cpoiplianee  costs  nothing,  this  is  the  wor^ -mendicity  of  all,  for  it  is 
even  begging  the  question.  No,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  recommend  to 
the  new  Sooetv  any  extension  of  indulgence  towards  <^enders  of  this 
diss.  The  ladies,  old  and  young,  should  be  condemned  to  Bridewell, 
(not  that  I  mean  any  play  upon  the  word,)  there  to  be  dieted  upon 
bread  and  water  until  they  had  completely  filled  one  another's  albums 
with  poetry  of  their  own  composing ;  after  which  procesp  I  believe  they 
might  be  turned  loose  upon  society  without  danger  of  their  resuming 
the  trade  of  begging.  Other  mendicant  nuisances  occur  to  me,  for 
whose  suppression  the  proposed  Ipstitutipn  wou]4  bse  hf^ld  responsible ; 
but  I  have  filled  my  limits  for  the  present,  and  shall  therefore  leave 
them  to  fi>nn  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 
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Thb  Sea-King  woke  fiom  the  irouhWd  rioep 

Of  a  y  istenSiasuited  night. 
And  he  Ipok'd  from  his  bark  .o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  xay 
Was  to  rouse  his  b2^ld8  that  day^ 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight! 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  Were  still  on  earth. 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high. 
And  there  waved  <not  fhe  smoike  oC  one  cabtiv»hearth 
'Midst  the  qmet  ef  the  sky  ; 
And  alona;  she  t«^ilight4>ay 
In  their  sleep  the^hsaaiets  Jsy» 
—For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh ! 

The  Sea-King  look'd  o'er  .the  tossing  wanre. 

He  tum'd  to  the  dusky  shore. 
And  there  seem'd,  through  the  arch  of  a  tide^wora  csve, 
A  gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  (^our. 
And  forth,  in  wauery  Ikht, 
Moved  phsntosEM,  diml^  white» 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  w^re. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow-side. 

And  the  farms>  as  itbey  grew  more  cksr, 
Seem'd  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride. 
And  a  <4eudy  crest  to  re^r. 
And  to  beckon  with  faint  band 
From  the  dark  and  roeky  strand. 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear ! 


•  The  Valkyriar,  the   Fatal  Sisters,  or  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  in  Northern 
Mythology. 
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Th^a  a  itillness  on  his  spbit  fell. 

Before  th'  unearthly  train. 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  Well, 
The  Choosers  of  the  Slain  t 
And  a  sudden-rising  breeze 
Bore  across  the  moaning  seas'    •  < 

To  his  ear,  their  lofty  strain.  > 

"  There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hrfl, 

For  the  brave,  ere  ni^ht  to  fall  1 

Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  \ 

— He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day ! 

Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ?  , 

•—Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death  I 

Regner !  Sea-King  I  thee  we  call !  '         ^ 

—There  is  joy  in  Odin's  HalU 

"  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song 
Thou  shalt  be  remember'd  long! 
By  the  green  Isles  of  the  flood 
Tnou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood  I 
On  the  earth  and  'midst  the  sea. 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee ! 
*Tis  enough — the  war-gods  call ! 
— ^There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

"  Regner !  tell  thy  fair-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thv  side ! 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast  • 
£v'n  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest  1 
Tell  the  raven-stecMi  which  bore  thee. 
When  the  wild-wolf  fled  before  thee,     . 
He,  too,  with  his  lord  must  fall ! 
— ^There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

"  Lo !  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth ! 
Arm !  thou  leader  of  the  north ! 
Lo  I  the  mists  of  twilight  fly  I  ^ 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die ! 
By  the  sword,  and  by  the  spear. 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 
SeapKing  I  nobly  shak  thou  fall  1 
—There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall  1" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave. 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread. 
And  the  phantom-forms  of  the  tido-worn.  cave 
With  tne  twilieht  mists  were  fled,— 
But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  ana  brand 
Lay  cold,  on  a  pile  of  dead  1  F.  H. 

*  When  a  northern  chief  fell  gloriously  In  battle,  his  obsequies  were  honoured 
witk  dl  pOMible  nagnlicence.  His  arms,  gold  and  silver,  war-horse,  domestic 
attendants,  and  whatever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the 
pile.  His  dependents  andTriends  frequently  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  die  with 
their  leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in  ihe  palace  of  Odin.  And  lastly,  his 
wife  was  generally  consumed  with  him  on  ihe  same  pile,— AfaUe/'t  Northern  Anti- 
^ttiiiet* 
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Dulwich  CoUfge,^ 

TavRE  «re  several  Tenierti'  here,  and  two  or  three  that  require  par« 
tieolar  mention.  First,  however,  as  a  better  opportunity  may  perhaps 
not  oecur,  I  will  state  what  strikes'  me  as  being  the  distinguishing 
«liflereD€es  between  this  extraordinary  artist,  and  his  no  less  extraor- 
dniary  living  rival — ^Wilkie ;  for  this  is  not  one  of  those  comparisons 
that  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  "  odious  ;*'•— on  the  contrary,  it  cm 
hardly  fait  to  heighten  our  conception  of  the  merits  of  both  the  subjects 
of  it^  if  (as  I  think)  it  is  calculated  to  illustrate  those  merits,  and  render 
them  more  obvious. — It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  either  of  these  artists 
ascoiinc  painters.  They  are  nothing  less.  I  do  not  recollect  a  joke  in 
any  picture  by  eidier  of  them.  They  are  painters  of  human  life — at 
least  of  a  certain  class  of  it;  and  if  the  scenes  that  occur  in  and  dis- 
tHigtiish  that  class  are  of  a  smiling  character — ^good :  but  the  artbts 
choose  them,  not  because  they  bear  that  character  generally — ^but  6e- 
cmtse  they  are  there.  They  are  painters  of  truth ; — and  because  such  is 
the  truth,  they  paint  it — not  because  the  truth  is  such.  If  the  truth 
had  been  different,  their  pictures  would  have  been  different.  Without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  personal  character  of  either,  I  should  judge 
thett  both,  the  one  to  have  been,  and  the  other  to  be,  steady,  serious, 
aevere,  pains-taking  men— almost  incapable  of  enjoying  a  joke,  much 
'  less  of  inventing  one.  They  are  painters  of  facts  and  of  things,  not  of 
aentlmentSi  and  ideas,  and  opinions ;  and  as  Nature  is  no  joker,  so 
they  are  none.  Not  that,  if  society  or  circumstances  throw  a  joke  in 
their  way,  they  have  any  objection  to  pick  it  up ;  but  they  neyer  think 
of  going  out  of  their  way  to  find  one.  In  fact  thev  are  conscientious 
to  a  &ult ;  like  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  poet.  They  think  that  whatever  is 
fit  to  be  done,  is  fit  to  be  painted ;  and  their  cMce  of  subject  is  confined 
to  a  class,  and  to  nothing  else. 

There  is,  however,  this  grand  difference  between  Tenters  and 
Wilkie ; — ^that  the  one  is  a  painter  of  the  real  truth,  and  the  other  of 
the  ideal:  for  Wilkie's  pictures  are  as  ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
term,  as  the  finest  of  the  antiques  are ; — that  is  to  say,  they  arte  as 
much  founded  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Nature,  yet  as  litde  to  be  seen 
there  in  point  of  fact  Every  one  of  Teniers'  scenes  has  happened ; 
'  but  not  one  of  Wilkie's  ever  did  or  could  happen ;  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  given  why  they  should  not.  In  short,  the  scenes  of  the 
one  are  absolutely  true  to  nature^  and  consistent  with  it  in  all  their  parts ; 
but  the  other's  are  nature  itself. 

Perhaps  it  may  still  farther  illustrate  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  extraordinary  artists,  if  I  say  that,  if  Wilkie  has  more  individual 
txpreswm  than  Teniers,  the  latter  has  much  more  character  ; — ^that  if 
the  scenes  of  the  former  are  more  entertaining  and  exciting,  those  of 
die  latter  are  more  satisfying;— that  if  Wilkie's  affect  us  more  like  a 
capital  perfinrmance  on  the  stage,  Teniers'  are  felt  and  remembered 
more  as  actual  scenes  that  have  passed  before  us  in  real  life ; — that,  in 
fecc,  Wilkie's  are  admirable  2a  pictures^  but  that  Teniers'  are  the  things 
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themselves.  A  fojreiipiier  who  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Teniers 
'at  the  time'die Dutch' boors  were  such  as  he  represents  them,  and 
who  went  to  visit  the  country  with  the  remembraaoe  <^  these  works  m 
his  mind>  must  have  felt  at  'fiirst  as  if  he  had  got  among  a  world  created 
hf  Teniers* 'pencil I  and  ammiftled  by  sOm^  «(ra&ge  nagie.  -Botlhia 
coidd  never  happen  wilh  TMectt  to  Wilkle's  pictuDea.  Wie-*ini^fhc 
chance  to  fall  in  with  <ine  of  Wi]liie*s^Kre«,--*fiMr  they  must  alLeither 
-be  or  have  been  \t  egustenoe ;  but  we  may  look  in  vain  for  one  of  hia 
pictures f  any  where  but  on.  his  .eanvasa  i — ^whereas  Teniers'  pictwrea 
might  be  seen  every  honr  in  the  day,  in  every  ti^wn  and  village  <fai 
Holland.  And  the  reason  of  this  diiferenee  .is,  simply,  that  the  one  ia 
hlborious and  scrupi^ns  ton  degree  in  sdecting,  and  oeiisortii^»  'and 
eoinbining;  wl»le  llie  Other  did  •not  select  at  all*  This»  too,  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  ^traovdinary  facihty  of  hand  of  the 
one,  as  compart  with  that  of  the  other,  and  also  the  extraordinaty 
number  of  his  ptctures  that  we  meet  with ;  for  it  might  almost  be  said 
that,  as  Wilkie  has  painted  nothing  but  whu  he  has  seen,  so  Teniees 
-SAW  nothing  but  what  he  painted. 

As  I  have  no  scruple  in  placing  these  two  extraordinary  artists  on  a 
(general  level  in  point  of  acquired  skill  as  well  as  of  natuiel  power,  tl 
'Will  add,  that  what  Wilkie  wants  of  the  freedom  and  fiu^ility  of -tancfti  of 
'his  dead  rival,  arid  the  exquisite  truth,  purity,  and  traosparettsy  4f 
colouring,  he  at  least  compensates  for  in  his  conception  and  exeeutioii 
of  individual  expression.  The  quantity  of  expression  that  he  is  capable 
of  throwing  into  a  face,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  overstepping  tbe 
**  modesty  of  nature,"  has  never  yet  been  equalled  by  any  artist,  living 
or  deed,  whose  works  are  at  present.extant. 

Apologising,  to  those  who  think  it  niiecessary,  for  this  short  digression 
from  our  immediate  subject,  I  now  return  to  the  second,  room  of  the 
Dulwtdi  Gallery,  and  proceed  to  notice*  the  remarkable  pictures,  nearly 
■  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur; — first  pointingouttheCA^^^wacU^r^lM) 
as  perhaps  the  finest  (though  not  the  most  striking  or  ambitious)  pictuae 
(of  Teniers  in  this  c<^leotion.     But  all  the  others  may  be  regaeded  aa 
'excellent  examples,   in  their   different   ways>   of  his    charaaterisiic 
'qualities,  both  of  handling  and  of  expression* — Nos.  106  aod  lldstsihe 
•me  as  being  two  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  Vandyke  that  i  have  over 
seen,  in  the  ideal  style.    The  delineation  ^fNatuve — ^refined»  hot  yet 
•  real  nature— was  his  forte ;  bat  still  he  has  painted  a  few  ideal  mofkn 
that  are  exceedingly  fine-*and  these    must  be  ranked  .among  the 
number.     118— a  Madonna  and  Ckild^  is  the  best.     It  hasaUthe.glovr 
of  Rubens  witliout  his  coarseiiess;  or  rather  all  the  jrafinemeot  iOf 
Guido  without  his  coldness.    The  upturned  gaie  of  the-  mother  is  in- 
tense. She  is  feedinff  her  mind  from  above  with  high  and  holy  thoughts. 
And  the  attitude  and  idiaracter  of  the  child  exprosa  the  very  nobiti^  of 
Nature.     It  seems  to  have  fed  from  the  same  fount,  with  its. divine 
mother,  but  through  ker  medium — ^to  have  sucked  in  its  4nental  as 
well  as  bodily  life  from  her  breast    Tliere  is  a  repetition  of  this 
picture  at  the  Cleveland  Gallery ;  but  I  think  the  one  hofero  ua  is  the 
finer  of  the  two.    Here  are  also  two  other  admirable  works  hy  tbe 
same  master ; — ^portraiu  of  the  Barl  of  Pembroke  (16^)»  and  the  Areh- 
dnke  Albert  (196);  both  displaying  that  look  of  conventional  nobility 
that  no  one  could  give  like  Vandyke.     Immediately  over  the  latter  of 
these  hangs  a  capital  picture  by  Velasquei ;  ftiH  of  truth  and  spirit  (l^f  )• 
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it  T^isewta  t^  Ktlfo  Prinee  of  AstiiriaB>  wIiod.  a  dbOd  of 'm  ar.fevok 
y«ftn  of  ag^e,  on  «  great  trampting  war-hone— ^sitting  aa  imrigbt  as.  a 
dart,  and  aa  bold  aa  if  he  fmt  the  fiitare  general  within  him*  Hif 
Httie  legs  scarcely  reach  half  way  down  the  hoise'a  side,  and  bt&  hands 
can  hardly  gvaep  the  reins ;  and  yet  you  feel  that  he  has  a  perfect 
eouniBBd  over  Uie  ammal  he-  is  riding.  This  is  a  yery  singular  pic** 
ture^  and  is  well  worth  particular  atteation«r— Ratucning  for  a  moment 
fla  the  second  rdom,  1  would  point  out  two  pictures  that  are  among  the 
▼ery  finest  ht  tins  ooHea^oo.  One  of  diein  (149)  is  by  Rubens,  and  is 
(otnngriy  enoagh)  caUed  '*  Saint  Barbara  fleemg  from  her  Persecutors."' 
It  ia  very  smaH^  and  a  mere  sketch ;  and  it  represents,  a  female  figure 
iaccDdmy  some  steps,  followed  by  a  man.  But .  what  1  would  partis* 
onlarly  point  out  is  the  eflect  of  motion  which  is  given  to  the  two 
figures— or  which  they  are,  in-  fact,  so  contrived  as  to  give  to  each 
ollMr.  No  one  cotdd  manage  this  like  Kubens,  and  he  has.  nowhere 
nanaged  it  more  fkiely  than  in  this  little  sketch— -struck  off,  no  doubt, 
ID  a  foir  hi^py  moments,  and  aa  a  mere  study  or  amusement.  You 
may  look  at  m»  picture  till  you  finely  see  the  figures  move,  and  expeei 
that  they  will  presently  disappear.— 'The  other  (144)  is  one  of  Ben^ 
bnmdc'a  very  finest  eflforts,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  purely  poetical 
pictare  he  ever  produced.  The  effect  that  light,  seemed  to  pcodnco, 
not  only  on  the  mind  but  the  hand  of  this  painter,  is  tculy  astonishing. 
In  all  other  things  he  was  a  common  man ;  but  when  an  extrluirdinaty 
or  oven  a  common  eii^  of  light  was  his  subject,  he  became  at  once  a 
poet.  The  picture  before  us  is  called  Jacob's  Dream ;  and  it  may  be 
aafely  atated  that  the  subject,  poetical  and  imaginative  as  it  is,  was 
■ever  before  so  poetically  or  imaginatively  treated.  The  picture  la 
^te  small,  and  aa  upright  one ;  and  nearly  all  over  it,  except  the 
centre,  is  spread  .a  linck  black  gloom-^dsep  as  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  yet  so  transparent  that  you  see,  or  seem  to  see,  down  into  it» 
saif  yon  were  looking  into  deep  water.  In  one.comei  of  this  dark- 
ness lies  Jacob,  on  the  ground,  sleeping^his  arms  stretched  above  his 
iMod,  and  one  knee  bent  up,  in  the  most  kiartificial  attitude  that  can  be 
eoneelved,  and  altogether  representing  a  rude  sh^herd-boy.  Round 
abont  liim,  and  along  the  front  of  the  foreground,  are  scratched  in  a 
fow  straggling  shrubs,  with  the  wnmg  etui  of  the  pencil:  these  are  merely 
scratcheioat  of  the  brown  ground  while  it  was  wet — ^not  painted  in 
afterwards.  In  fact  the  picture  consists  but  of  two  colours — or  rather 
it  has  nocolonrs  M  all^  but  consists  merely  of  light  and  sliade.  .All 
this  dark  part>  of  the  pktore  is  exceedingly  fine.  There  is  an  admiraUo 
kocMg  and  consistency  about  it,  looking  at  it  only  with  a  view  t» 
Item,  as  the  immediate  icent  in  which  the  awful  dream  takca  plafee* 
Bnt,  as  a  contrast  to  heighten  the  impression  we  receive  from  the  xe- 
prsasotation  of  the  dream  itself  its  effect  is  prodigious.  This  repre- 
ssniatioB  occvpies  the  centre  part  of  the  picture ;  and  ^s  a  delineation 
of  «iipsr*notural  appearances  and  things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  finer  than 
any  thing  within  Uie  same  space  in  existence.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  sky  an  intense  light  is  bursting  forth,  and  it  descends  slantwise  and 
widening  as  it  descends,  till  it  reaches  the  sleeping  youth^-gradually 
darareaaii^  in  tplendour  as  it  recedes  from  its  apparent  aource  ;  and  at 
lUftrantitttervals.of  this  road  of  light,  winged  figures  are  acen  descend- 
ing.  In  the  whole  cijrcle  of  art  there  are  not  to  be  pointed  out  more  uno- 
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quivocal  strokes  of  geoias  diftn  these  figures.  They  aretes  purely  poeti- 
cal crtatums  as  any  thing  that  ever  proceeded  even  from  the  pen.  They 
are  like  nothing  that  was  ever  seen  or  described.  All  the  angels  that 
I  have  ever  before  seen  depicted  or  described  are  but  winged  moitals ; 
but  these  angels  are  no  more  like  mortals  than  they  are  like  any  thing 
else.  They  are  altogether  of  the  air,  airy ;  and  if  diey  must  be  likened 
to  any  thing,  it  is  to  birds ;  though  we  probably  gain  this  association 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  wings  like  birds — ^for  they  resemble 
them  in  nothing  else:  they  are  noijlying^  but  gliding  down  perpendi- 
cularly, fls  if  borne  up  on  the  surface  of  the  collected  rays  of  light ;  and 
their  outspread  wings  seem  used  only  to  keep  them  in  this  erect  posi- 
tion as  they  descend.  I  conceive  this  picture  *  to  be  worthy  the 
deepest  study  and  attention,  and  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more 
its  extraordinary  merit  will  be  discovered  and  admitted* 

The  first  picture  calling  for  particular  attention  in  the  centre  or 
third  room  is  176,  A  Girl  at  a  Window,  by  thesame  artist  This  is  as 
purely  natural  and  forcible  a  head  as  Rembrandt  ever  painted.  It 
must  have  been  a  study  from  nature ;  for  there  is  an  absolute  truth 
about  it  that  no  memory  or  invention  could  have  given.  It  is  taken 
firom  the  lowest  class  of  life;  and  there  is  a  very  particular  character 
about  it,  which  is  sometimes  observable  in  that  dsss  at  an  early  age  ; 
namely,  that,  judging  from  the  face  merely,  you  can  scarcely  deter- 
mine whether  it  belongs  to  a  male  or  femde.  The  character  of  ex- 
pression depicted  in  the  human  face,  is  so  entirely  owing  to  the  habila 
of  thought  and  feeling  arising  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  that,  in  the  very  lowest  classes  of  life,  and  at  an  early  age,  be- 
fore the  sexual  qualities  become  developed,  you  frequently  see  faces 
that  exhibit  no  mark  of  sex  whatever ;  and  others  (as  in  the  instance 
before  us)  in  which  females,  from  associating  indiscriminately  with 
males,  and  partaking  in  the  same  sports  and  pursuits,  acquire  the  same 
expression  of  countenance.  The  picture  before  us  might  just  as  well 
have  been  called  "  Boy  at  a  Window,**  as  Girl. 

Near  to  the  above  are  two  very  pleasing  and  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  Watteau — the  gay,  the  graceful,  the  genteel,  the  gallant  (not 
the  gallant)  Watteau — (185  and  191),  aJB^  cibrnpe/re,  and  a  Fiteckam-^ 
pctre.  For  a  natural  style  of  depicting  all  that  is  t/snatural  in  manners 
and  appearance,  commend  me  to  Watteau.  He  not  only  places  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  affected  airs  and  courtly  graces  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  he  makes  us  admire  them.  To  see  one  of  his  out-of-door 
scenes,  and  not  to  wish  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  impossible, — 
though  it  consist  of  ladies  in  hooped  petticoats  and  ostrich-plumed 
heads,  seated  on  the  green  grass,  beneath  green  trees,  talking  to  gen- 
tlemen with  rosettes  in  their  shoes,  and  flowing  perriwigs  on  their  heads 
— or  couples  of  these  respectively,  **  moving  a  measure*'  to  the  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  as  if  they  had  the  fear  of  a  French  dancing-master  before  their 
eyes,'  or  had  read  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  were  therefore  cautious 
not  to  tread  upon  the  daisies — ^so  roincingly  do  they  move !  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  thing  less  in  keeping  than  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  court  thus  shewing  themselves  off  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
Nature  which  belies  them  all,  and  one  breath  of  which,  perfumed  with 
sweet  flowers,  ought  to  be  able  to  blow  them  all  away  in  a  moment,— 
substituting  in  their  place  that  free,  fresh,  and  unpremeditated  gaiety 
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of  hettrty  tkat  iai^untary  ^ffusioa  of  pure  anknal  spirk,  which  V«^ 
itaelf  in  **iiod3,  and  becks,  «nd  wreathed  smiles," — ^in  off-hand  jollity, 
and  heedkis  joyance*— in  any  thing  rather  than  courtly  courtesiea  and 
cold  ceiaiiion-plaoes.  And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the  art  of 
Wattean  contrives  in  some  way  or  other  to  reconcile  together  NaUure 
and  its  antithesis,  and  we  seem  to  like  each  the  better  for  its  friendly 
nnmi  with  the  other.  The  Art,  we  think,  cannot  be  wholly  denatu- 
raliacd  that  can  thns  willingly  take  Nature  by  the  hand ;  and  the  Na- 
ture anat  be  rich  and  pure  indeed,  that  can  afford  to  undei^  this ' 
mand^ge  with  Art.  No.  191  is  by  £ur  the  best  of  these  two  pictures, 
and  naay  be  r^arded  as  a  very  fair  e3(ample  of  Watteau's  best  style. 

In  Koa.  194,  195,  and  196,  we  have  three  admirable  portraits  toge- 
ther; the  first, Rubens's  mother,  by  Rubens;  the  second,  by  Velaii- 
qnex,  of  the  Prince  Asturias ;  ana  the  third,  by  Vandyke,  in  his 
finest  manner,  the  Archduke  Albert.  The  only  other  picture  in  ^his 
room'  that  I  shall  notice  particularly,  is  one  by  Murillo, — though  I 
oon&is  that  there  are  several  others  of  great  merit  and  interest.  •  But 
if  I  weite  not  to  be  V€ry  select  in  my  strictures  on  this  admirable  col- 
lection, I  should  notice  almost  every  picture  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  that  it  contains,  and  thus  write  a  volume  instead  of  a  short  pi^er. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  desire  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
anthonbip  ,<as  far  as  it  respects  myself,  and  the  pleasant  occupaticm  it 
would  afford  me)  than  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  volume  or  thia 
one  Gallery  alone;  so  rich,  varied,  and  select  are  its  contents. 

No.  217  (Jacob  and  Rachel,  by  Murillo,)  is  a  charming  work,  fuU  of 
aweetneaa,  tenderness,  and  grace — ^but  the  grace  of  nature  alone^  not. 
of  aociely-^he  grace  that  is  inspired  by  present  sentiment,  not  by 
habit  or  by  art*  ^  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  wept."  Both  figures  are  in  a  kneeling  posture, — ^Rachel  bending 
fi>rward  to  receive  the  kiss,  which  Jacob  is  proffering  with  uplifted 
hps,  as  if  it  were  a  vow  to  Heaven.  It  may  be  fancy, — ^but  to  me  the 
ice  of  Rachel  seems  intended  to  resemble,  in  lamb-Uke  innocence  and 
simptciQr*  the  younglings  of  her  father's  flock.  She  may  be  supposed 
10  have  looked  upon  &em  till  their  beauty  has  passed  into  her  face, 
and  become  a  part  of  it.  The  undefined  outline  which  Murillo  gave 
to  aU  his  works  of  this  class,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  bere, — blending 
all  the  different  parti  together,  and  suffering  each  to  become  as  it  were 
a  portion  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  airy  softness  to 
the  whole. 

In  the  fourth  room,  the  most  striking  and  valuable  works  are  un- 
questionably the  Poussins;  and  1  know  not  where  else  to  find  so  ad- 
mirable a  selection  of  them.  Better  single  pictures  of  him  may  be 
found  elsewhere ;  but  nowhere  so  many  fine  ones  collected  together : 
for  though  there  are  a  vast  number  of  his  larger  gallery  pictures  at  the 
Louvre^  I  )^d  this  latter  class  of  his  works  to  be  altogether  inferior 
to  the  clsss  ta  which  the  pictures  here  belong.  Probably  the  best  pic- 
ture bere  by  this  artist  is  No.  287,  called  The  Education  of  Jupiter. 
It  is,  in.  point  of  expression,  not  so  fine  in  parts  as  one  or  two  odiers.. 
But,  aa  a  whole,  and  for  colouring,  composition,  and  expression  united, 
it  is  certainly  a  fine  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  in  itself 
than  every  separate  portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  each  portion  is 
finely  consistent  with  sil  the  others ;  and  it  is  thisy  in  particular,  which 
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«to  entUfe  a  i^ork  to  the  tbna  dattical.  Tlie  eenlve  gnnp^  ^ 
fiMly  'itmi^xiedf  and  moathap^ly  exeeuted.  The  nAat,  in  {Murticular, 
k  dnwn  with  infiaiie  spirit,  and  y^  with  perfect  nature  and  trutiu 
So^  alaOf  it  die  one.^idg  down  in  the  right-hand  comer :  and  the  ock 
lonring  of  this  one  it  eaiqairite.  The  two  ain^  figaret  hdnnd-  the 
one  atai^ii^  by  ^e  tiree,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  reclinHig  attitnde— 
are  dbo  adnuraUe.  There  is  an  otr  about  than  that  no  one  but  Pomwi 
e«^  gahre.  Than  picture  is  among  Us  most  higUy-finished  psodno* 
tioiis— HBUch  nwre  so  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  present  ooUeo* 
tion.  Perhaps  the  one  next  in  ofteric  and  value  to  the  fovegeing  in 
No^  dO^'-'^  Poet  drinking  in  inspiration  firon  a  cup  presented  to  hioa 
by  thehand  of  Apolkte  The  yoitthftd  god  is  dnwm  in  an  easy,  bnt 
not  vety  grafefvik  attitude,  holding  a  small  shallow  cup  to  thoyhps  wi 
the  peet»  who  is  drinking  the  inspiring  draught  with  all  fait  iacuhieii^  of 
mind  at  well  at  body.  The  expression  of  this  figure  *  is  exeeedingly 
fine.  There  are  also  aeveiial  li^  winged  figures  scattered  ahontthin 
piclnre»  wfaioh  jdd  to  the  imaginUiTe  character-of  it,  without  pnodncnag^ 
any  of  thai  deterioradng  effect  which  these  kind  of  figures  nsudly  do» 
when  antraduced  injudicieusly--et  they^knost  always  are.  Here  Aef 
seem  to  ^ify  the  winged  thoughts  diac  are  necessarily  attendant  on 
the  fiMOured  of  ApoUo. 

.  In  the  sane  ridi  and  mteuse  style  in  point  of  expressieni  but  mere 
diisbing  and'  spirited  in  the  handling,  and  more  deep  and  sombre  in  die 
colouring,  is  l^^H--'The  Education  of  Bacchus,  The  god  ie  depicted 
an.  an  infint,  attended  by  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  &c.  who  are  giving  bun  the 
jttice  of  the  grape  to  drmk,  while  one  is  filling  the  cup  from  above 
as  fast  as  he  drams  it.  The  expression  of  the  child  in  diis  picture  is 
finely  «oatmsted  witby«nd  at  the  same  time  finely  resembles,  that  of  the 
poet  in  the  other  picture.  The  one  is  drinkinff  as  ardeiitly  as  the 
other ;  hut  the  expression  of  the  poet  has  muA  of  intellect  mixed 
withit,  while  that  of  the  child  is  purdy  animal.  I  do  not  mean  Uv 
say  that  diit  latter  expression  is  appropriate,  supposing  the  picture  to 
be  what  its  name  indicates.  I  conceive  this  name  to  have  been  grven 
it  without  any  sufficient  reason,  and  that  it  merdy  represents  a  Bac-» 
chanalian  scene,  in  which  the  sport  is  made  to  consist  in  teaching  the 
children  to  drink,  and  in  watching  its  eflect  upon  them.  The  child 
is  drinking  camctly  in  the  manner  that  any  other  thirsty  animal  drinka 
«-^nBi^Ki^^<;-pok]ng  its  nose  and  lips  into  the  -cup  aa  a  horse  does 
into  a  water-trough.  This  is  exceedingly  fine  as  representing  the 
mere  aainWd  fioeling  of  a  child  under  sudi  droumstances ;  but  it  is  not 
so».if  that  child  is  intended  for  the  infisint  god*  And,  I  repeat^  thoach 
not  lets  ardent  and  mtense  than  M  expresuon  of  the  poet  in  the 
Pjkbsf  pkture,  it  it  of  a  totaUy  diffierent  character  The  other  expree- 
siona.  in  this  pictorer^-of  the  nymphs,  satyrs,  &c.  who  are  watdiing 
the  Bport,**-«re  highly  appropriate  and  fine. 

The  Jtt^ter  and  Antiope»  as  it  b  named  (though  agam,  as  I  thinky 
without  adequate  reason,)  it  a  ditagreeable  picturoi  but  yet«  in  many 
jpctpeett)  exceedingly  fine.  The  tieeping  nympli  it  indeed:  tleeping-* 
jsat  merely  in  her  eyes,  but  in  all  her  frame*  There  is  the  protruding 
Upt,  the  total  absence  of  consciousness,  and  consequently  the  lotid 
frendom  from,  the  reauaints  of  custom,  and  the  sense  ef  bemg  the 
subject  of  observation,  which  is  always  an>arfm»  even  in  womcnt  vhea 
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ikej  dttf  fct  whidi  is  so  teUkaa  dspictfld  ki  woriu  of  art.  In 
aMBt akcping -^pves  you  hare  onljr  to  &iicy  their  eyesop^n,  and  tbay 
are  mnalip  'bm  hore  all  tbe  faculties  aie  aaloep.  The  figure  of  J«« 
piter  (so  eaUed)  i«  draim  aad  oolouved  with  great  gmto;  bat  it  is 
h%hfy  disagreeable  and  inappropriate  nevertbekss* 

Tim  rest  of  dM  Ponssini  in  this  Gallery  I  mast  leave  to  die  geaend 
^  the  spectator.    They  call  for.  particular,  study  and  at* 
I,  and  pages  nu^^t  be  written  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  eirery 
of  then. 

Here  are  two  exodlent  speeimens  of  Salrater  Rosa ;  a  small  npri|[^ 
landscape  (t26),  and  Soldiers  Gaming  QiSG).    The  ehameteffistic  ahr 
of  dm  aoldkr  wlio  is  looking  on-^upr^t^  firrn^  selftpoised,  Usaiea  ■ 
is  admirable.     We  have  also  a  capital  portrait  by  this  artist,  of  a 
**  Yvmg  Man  drawing"  (270). 

La  tluB  part  of  the  collection  there  are  several  other  ckc^cb^  and 
indeed  firat*lraie  pidnres  in  their  respective  styks,  which  I  cannot  pass 
over  ailcntly»  ana  which  yet  I  must  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  name, 
and  raoommend  to  the  partieolar  attention  df  the  spectatoi  and  stndmt. 
Bat  it  is  the  lesa  necessary  to  nodee  them  at  any  lengdi»  as  thesamritB 
are  Car  the  most  part  exacUy  similar  to  those  of  others  by  the  saase. 
artists,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  in  my  Ibraanr 
papera,  or  which  I  shall  have  more  eligiUe  opportanitics  of  •^^^■^Tg 
n>  heveafter.  Coaepicuoas  among  theee  are  fbor  delightful  Claudos* 
MS^  The  Embarkauon  of  St.  Paul  from  the  port  of  Osdat  though 
modb  smaller  than  the  two  Embarkadoos  in  Mr.  Angeistein's  calleotiaB» 
m  aimilat  in  style  to  them,  and  not  much  inferior  in  merit.  24fi,  a 
Landaeape,  divide  in  the  centre  in  his  favourite  manner,  by  thme 
apeesy  witb  a  tower  on  the  left  hand*  and  t^e  blue  distant  hills  blending 
with  the  bhie  slqri— ia  exquisite.  There  are  some  figures  introduced 
which  are  better  than  usual,  and  firom  these  the  picture  is  called  Jacob 
and  Laban.  d57>  is  another  sea-port,  of  the  same  character  as  246. 
ti2,  is  one  of  a  very  rare  kind  for  thisardsu  It  isiullof  figures^aad 
represents  the  Ganpo  Vadno,  at  Rome..  The  distance  of  tUs  recedes 
ii^f  and  the  sky  is  all  his  own.  There  are  two  or  three  other  pic- 
tuiaa  by  this  artist,  of  different  degrees  of  merit. 

S61,  is  a  Venus  and  Adonis,  sud  to  be  by  Titian ;  but  it  is  no*  in 
that  condition  to  enable  one  to  feel  any  certainty  aa  to  its  htiug  really 
by  him.  It  ia  a  repedtion  of  that  by  the  same  artiat,  nodced  in  Mr. 
Angenlein's  coUaedon,  and  it  diflSsm  scarcely  at  all  from  that  in  pent 
of  oompoeidon,  but  is  inferior  in  adouring,  and  in  ita  state  of  preaer- 
vatiott.  1128,  is  an  admirable*  portrait,  by  Hubens,  of  a  Venetian  lady ; 
painted  piobaibly  at  the  time  he  was  in  Italy,  and  studying  the  worka 
of  Titian }  fer  it  has  more  of  that  artist'a  intelleetnal  style  of  eatpiea- 
sisiH  and  less  of  his  own  florid  colouring,  than  even  his  portraita 
asoally  had.  MS^  is  a  St  Cecilia,  byGuereino;  and  299  andMS 
are  Holy  Familiea,by^  Andrea  del  Sarto*  They  are  all  very  jdeasing 
iPRrfc%  and  in-some  degree  characterisdc  of  their  andiora;  but  neither 
of  them  are  of  sutteient  importance  to  aflfbrd  an  eligible  opportunity 
ef  enquiring  into  the  general  merits  of  these  two  excellent  painters* 
The  same  may  be  said  of  29ii,  by  Caravaggio.  It  is  rich,  racy,  and 
fell  of  spirit ;  hot  does  not  afibrd  scope  for  any  pardcular  description- 
being  nothing  more  than  a  single  bead.  All  these  are  in  the  fourth  room. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  and  last,  and  •  perhaps  the  xiehest — 
for  it  contains  one  picture  alone  that  is  ahove  all  price.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  at  once ;  for  we  cannot  properly  attend  to  the  other  excel- 
lent works  whidi  tliis  department  of  the  GaUery  contains^  unless  we 
first  in  some  degree  dismiss  this  one  from  our  thoughts  for  a  moment 
— ^but  to  dismiss  or  by  any  means  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  after  having 
once  seen  it,  is  impossible. .  I  allude  to  Murillo's  wonderful  picture  o€ 
^'  Spanish  Peasant  Boys'*  (322),  Murillo  was  a  man  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary capacity,  since  he  could  see  with  equal  clearness,  and  ex- 
press with  equal  force  and  facility,  the  two  extremes  of  natural  ap- 
pearances,.  as  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  human  form  and 
character ;  for  it  is  so  far. alone  that  he  appears  to  have  studied  them* 
By  these  two  extremes  I  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  and  un* : 
adorned  truth,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  present  itself  to  an  eye  purged  - 
of  all  human  imperfections,  and  divorced  from  all  human  associations 
— the  truths  as  it  is  is  itsblf  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the'same  truths 
heightened  and  etherealized  by  being  looked  at  through  avail  cast  over 
the  senses  by  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and  at  the  same  time  coloured, 
by  the  misty  lights  that  ^edl  upon  it  from  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  accidental  or  purposed  associations — tke 
truths  4is  it  is  in  us.  The  almost  miraculous  picture  before  us,  is  an 
example  of  what  1  mean  by  the  first  of  these;  and  many  of  his  scrip- 
tural pieces  are  examples  of  the  second :  and  in  each  case,  however 
strangely  they  may  differ  firom  each  other,  I  conceive  that  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  else, — as  far  as  regards  its  pur- 
poses and  effects.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  faculty  for  one 
and  die  same  person  to  possess  ;  and  Murillo  has  occasionally  proved 
it  to  be  so* — ^but  perhaps  less  than  most  others  would  have  done.  It 
enables  him  to  perform  either  or  both,  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
mortal  4md  the  immortal  minstrel  of  old  ; — ^it  not  only  permits  him  to 
"  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,"  but  to  "  bring  an  angel  down."  And  it 
is  a  little  singular  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  his  works,  Murillo  does  in 
some  degree  effect  both  of  these  ends  at  the  same  time.  In  the  best  of 
his  Assumptions  of  the  Virgin,  Holy  Families,  &c,  the  mortals  are  all 
angelic,  and  the  angels  are  all  mortals.  What  1  mean  is,  that^  in  the 
mere  mortal  persons  represented,  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  mor- 
tality, an  air,  an  emanation  of  divinity,— 'as  if  they  had  gained  a  fore., 
taste  of  their  future  state,  and  were  already  beatified ;  and  in  the  di- 
vine persons  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  divinity,  a  merely  human — 
frequently  an  individual — expression,  as  if  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  wholly  assoil  themselves  from  their  connexion  with  the  earth* 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  charm 
of  Murillo's  pictures  of  this  class, — setting  aside  their,  great  harmony 
as  well  as  sweetness  of  colouring :  for  they  have  no  particular  merit 
of  design  or  composition ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  faces  include 
scarcely  any  thing  of  intellectual  superiority  over  those  that  we  meet 
in  our  every-day  intercourse  with  real  life ;— they  have  none  whatever 
of  the  divine  purity  and  poetical  elevation  of  Raffaelle's — none  of  the 
intense  sweetness  and  intellectual  grace  of  Correggio's — none  of  the 

— ^^^fc-l  ■■!     I   ■   ■    ..l^^—^l^N— ^-         I*!!  ..■—■■  .  .«■■  I  I  I  — ^^1— ^»-^i^— ^^^^^— ^^^.^^  I. 

*  I  allude  to  certidn  pictures  of  his  that  were  formerly  at  the  Louvre,  but  are 
uow  removed  to  the  places  from  wbcoce  they  came. 
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goftiKSM  -of  Guido's — ^none,  even,  of  that  rich  vitd!tl)f  j'ihat  in- 
fbite  life  of  mind,  which  half  redeems  the  coarse  realities  of  Rubens. 
But  I  am,  in  the  present  instance,  to  speak  of  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men in  existence  of  Murillo's  other  class  of  works ;  his  Spanish  Beggar - 
Boys, — as  it  should  be  called — for  such  they  are— not  Peasants.     The 
picture  is  upright,  and  not  large,  and  it  represents  two  boys ;  one  half- 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  looking  up  at  his  companion  with  an  intense 
and  yet  vacant  expression  of  pleasure  in  his  face ;  while  the  other  is 
standing  mimching  a  great  piece  of  bread  that  he  can  scarcely  hold 
in  his  mouth,  and  looking  sulkily  down  at  him  on  the  ground,  as  if 
diqpleased  at  the  cause  of  the  other's  pleasure.     The  merit  of  these 
two  faces  consists  in  the  absolute,  the  undisguised,  and  unadorned 
truth  of  their  expression,  and  its  wonderful  force  and  richness ;  and 
also  in  ibe  curious  characteristicness  of  it.     By  the  trutk  of  expression, 
I  mean  die  fide^lity  with  which  the  painter  has  represented  what  he 
intended  to  represent;  and  by  its  characteristicness,  I  mean  the  adap- 
tation of  that  expression  to  the  circumstances.    The  persons  repre- 
soited  are  in  that  class  and  condition  of  life  in  which  the  human  qua- 
Ikies  of  man  scarcely  develope  themselves  at  all;   in  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
animal  tribe  of  beings.     Accordingly,  the  expressions  of  these  boys 
respectively^— rich,  vivid,  and  distinct  as  they  are — are  almost  entirely 
animal.     There  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree  vulgar  about  them  ;  for 
▼nlgarity  is  a  quality  dependent  on  society ;  and  these  have  no  share 
in  society,  and  consequently  are  without  any  of  its  results,  good  or 
bad.     In  fiict,  their  wants  and  feelings  are  merely  animal,  and  the  ex- 
pressions which  these  give  rise  to  are  correspondent.     The  delight  of 
the  one  is  that  of  the  happy  colt  sporting  on  its  native  common  ;  and 
the  sulkiness  of  the  other  is  that  of  the  ill-conditioned  cub  growling 
over  its  food.    At  the  feet  of  the  boy  who  is  eating  stands  a  dog, 
looking  up  expectantly ;  and  there  is  nearly  as  much  expression  in  hut 
countenance  as  there  is  in  either  of  the  others.     I  would  not  lay  much 
stress  on  this  ;  but  does  it  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  purpose- 
ly, that  we  might  compare  the  expression  of  this  third  animal  with 
that  of  the  two  others,  and  see  that  there  is,  and  that  there  is  intended 
to  be,  little  difference  between  the  different  expressions,  except  in  de- 
gree, and  that  they  are  all  alike  animal  ?     I  conceive  this  picture  to  be, 
in  its  way,  entirely  faultless,  and  to  have  required  as  rare  a  faculty 
to  produce  it — (as  rare,  but  not  as  valuable) — as  perhaps  anything  else  in 
the  art.     The  companion  picture  to  it  (324),  on  a  nearly  similar  subject, 
is  excellent,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  this. — 237,  in  the  last  room 
(which  I  omitted  to  notice  there,  in  order  that  I  might  connect  it  with 
these)  is  also  an  admirable  work  in  exactly  the  same  class.     It  is  a 
portrait  of  a  Spanish  Girl  with  Flowers ;  and  has  the  same  marvellous 
truth  and  reality  with  the  above.     For  a  face  that  is  not  intended  to 
include  any  particular  kind  of  expression,  but  merely  a  general  viva- 
city of  eye  and  feature,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  surpassing  it. — In 
the  pictures  numbered  326,  the  Infant  Saviour  with  a  Lamb,  and  334, 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  reader  may  sec  examples  of  what  I  have 
described  as  Murillo's  other  style  of  painting.     The  child,  in  the  As- 
sumption,   is  most  exquisite.     They  are,  however,  not  among  his 
finest  works  of  this  class ;  and  indeed  I  know  not  where  any  are  to  be 
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found  in  Eiq^land  at  all  eiiiial  lo  Bome  that  e^iat  in  diflBwent  Amdm 
in  Spam,— -aerend  of  which  were  formerly  at  the  Louvre. 
.  **  A  Moaieal  Party"'  (929)  is  a  charming  specimen  of  GiargioDe'i 
tasty  and  gallaat  manner  of  treating  suhjects  of  this  kind.  The  fea- 
ther in  her  cap  is  not  more  negligently  gay  and  graceful  in  its  air,  dna 
is  the  lady  of  this  picture. — In  the  centre  of  this  last  room,  at  the  end, 
and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ohject  in  this  gallery,  is  a  very  fine 
picture  hy  Gnido, — ^The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebaistian.  Its  merit,  how- 
ever«  consists  chiefly  in  the  design  and  colouring — there  being,  as  usualf 
Kttle  tragic  expression  in  it.  There  is  great  depth  and  richness  in  the 
sliadowa;  and  the  centre  parti  where  the  bright  light  fdis^  is  verf 
fktely  Coloured  as  well  as  drawn — though  the  flesh  is  rather  too  marhqr 
to  give  the  eSed  of  life. 

The  only  other  picture  I  can  trust  niyself  to  notice  (for  thia  paper 
has  lilread^  run  to  twice  the  length  that  I  intended  any  of  them  to 
reach)  is '954 — ^**  A  Cardinal  blessing  a  Priest,"  by  Paul  Veronese. 
This  picture,  though  including  but  two  figures,  is  a  capital  spectmen 
oi^that  sacerdotal  dignity  of  style  of  which  this  painter  was  so  fbnd, 
Hbd  laa'  iAMk  he  excelled  all  his  nvals.  The  Catholics  of  his  dsj 
dught  to  have  canoniaed  him ;  for  he  did  m<nre  by  his  v^orks  to  draw 
Respect  ttpon  their  religion  than  half  its  sabts  have  by  their  miradles. 
-Nbtfabg  can  be  finer  thsin  the  air,  attitude^  and  eacpression  of  the  ear- 
dinal,  in  this  picture,  as  he  bends  over  thekneelmg  priest,  ble^saig 
limi.  He  doea  it  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  an  entire  confidence  ifi  4t 
jefflciacy  of  the  act,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  attendant 
M'A^  privilege  of  performing  it. 
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A    FOftElGN    SOLDIEK's    FAREWELL  TO    HIS    ENGLISH 

MISTRESS* 

«         ^ 

Wht  bleeds  a  heart  once  haughty,  wild. 
To  be  from  End|and'8  shores  exiled  ? 
Are  home  and  fiiendt  the  endearing  band  ? 
No,  these  are  in  a  distant  land. 

Is  'I  fear  that  on  my  heart  lays  hold  ? 
I  am  not  cast  in  coward  mould-^ 
IVe  braved  the  battle  man  to  maa. 
And  borne  my  banner  in  the  Tan. 

Why  do  1  shudder  then  and  weep. 
To  mount  jon  bark  and  plough  tite  deep  ? 
Whose  stonnv  waves  I  lightly  mind, 
Heart-wreck'a  in  leaving  thee  behind ! 

Farewell !  O  met  by  fatal  chance  I 

As  eyes  struck  by  the  lightning's  alance 

See  nght  no  more :  thas  blind  smdl  be  • 

My  soul  to  beauty,  losing  tKee.  C. 


(  77  ) 

ASINO    IN    LOVB. 

I  HATS  often  been  in  love,  and  often  been  disappointed  by  die  iitte^- 
venkkm  of  lome  xintoward  circumstance,  whicfh  before  I  was  too  de^lV 
Snked  fiw  ray  beart  to  disenthral  itself,  broke  the  chain,  and  restorea 
ue  to  liberty.  I  never  was  a  blind  lover,  nor  co^ld  I  be  accnaed  of 
incoiistancy.  1  never  fell  ki'love  withoat  a  wariness,  the  lack  of  i^bich 
baa  been  the  ruin  of  far  better  men  than  myself.  This  arose,  1  hope 
it  wA  paiilon  the  avowal,  from  too  exalted  an  opini<in  of  the  sex.  1 
once  thoogbt  a  portion  of  it  to  befituld^ss,  and  in  ^  foolish  judgment 
bad  sihnost  decided  that  the  errors  of  mortality  belonged  exclusively 
10  man.  When  I  found  some  peccadUlo  in  the  fiur  object.of  my  regard 
of  very  Cttle  consequence  in  itself^  I  suspected  others  of  greater  mag^ 
to  be  still  concealed,  and  made  haste  to  stifle  my  incipient  pai^ 
This  I  effected 'by  the  aid  of  a  notion  of  perfectib^^  which 
I  eonadentionsly  believed  to  exist  in  woman,  and  I  was  determuied 
sboidd  be  found  in  her  with  whom  I  was  to  enjoy  the  consummation  of 
mortal  happiness.  The  false  opinions  of  youth  are  firequendy  preser- 
vatives irom  evil,  and  I  am  indebted  to  my  erroneous  notions  of  fe- 
male optimism  for  my  escape  from  an  early  and  too  green  state  of 
matrimony.  Every  instance  of  disappointment  in  this  way,  while  it 
acted  as  a  fresh  stimulus  in  my  search  of  the  perfect  being  that  ex!isted 
only  in  my  fancy,  increased  my  caution  in  iny  advances.  I  wds  <Onu 
sequently  no  sooner  **  off  with  the  old  love,"  as  the  song  says,  '*  than 
I  was  on  with  the  new."  I  vtas  in  love  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times.  I  remember  one  instance  when  I  had  advanced 
very  for  in  my  progress,  even  to  what  M.  Beyle  *  calls,  in  his  faneiftd 
wv^,  the  secondecnfftalHzation^  when  the  mind  passes  and  repasses  be*- 
tween  die  id^as  of  the  lady^s  perfectibility,  ''her  love  for  nfe,'^and 
what  I  must  do  to  obtain  a  proof  of  her  affection."  One  of  the  most 
enduring  sins  of  woman  is  -coquetry ;  it  may  alniost  be  Ssad  to  conf* 
mence  in  the  cradle  and  Hnger  beyond  the  wane  of  beauty*  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  failing ;  my  own  ingenuousness  was  sb  ap- 
parent that  I  imagiiied  its  notoriety  would  operate  as  a  safeguard,  and 
diat  where  deceit  was  not  even  dreamt  of,  it  would  never  be  used  in  re- 
tunu  The  first  foir  object  of  my  love  visited  at  a  mansion  to  which  I 
had  never  been  invited,  and  in  that  mansion  she  accepted  the  admira- 
tion of  another  lover,  and  fed  her  vanity  with  the  d6uble  incense  offered 
from  two  bbnourable  heairts  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  but  justice 
to  declare  that  this  foiling  is  rarer  with  the  male  sex*  Few  inefi 
ever  pay  court  with  apparent  sincerity  to  two  ladies  at  the  same 
time;  but  how  many  of  the  latter  encourage  a  plurality  of  admirer^ 
without  feeling  a  sincere  attachment  for  any !  ki  my  eas^  a  misdirect- 
ed bUUt'^kmx  discovered  my  mistress's  perndy.  I  enclosed  it  in  a  note 
to  my  rival,  congratulating  him  on  his  sharing  with  me  the  smiles  of 
the  writer ;  and  though  it  by  no  meaipis  disclosed  more  than  the  advance 
of  love  on  the  lady's  side  .to  the  seconik  cryst,alli3U]Ltion  above  alluded  to, 
it  exhibited  a  state  of  maturity,  that  taught  me  it  was  of  longer  standing 
than  my  own.  I  sincerely  loved,  but,  as  I  had  not  quite  arrived  at  that 
point  which  hermetically  seals  up  the  eyes  to  all  but  the  perfectibility 

*  See  bis  work  entitled  L*  A  moor. 
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of  the  object  beloved^  Fammirpropre  dictated  that  I  should  banish  th^ 
fair  hypocrite  from  my  heart.  '  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  cost  ine 
many  an  hour  spent  like  Jaqnes'  *'  in  a  melancholy  of  mine  own.*'  I 
was  ultimately  revenged  on  the  lady,  by  witnessing  the  lose  of  both 
her  lovers.  Since  that  time  she  has  passed  the  noon  of  life  and  beauty 
in  the  tantalizing  state  denominated  *^  single  blessedsess,"  Thos  the 
deity  of  love  often  avenges  his  outraged  regality. 

But  wherefore,  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim^  detail  your  love  adventures 
to  me  ?  I  crave  his  pardon :  if  he  be  an  unhappy  celibataire  who  knows 
nothing  about  being  in  love,  let  him  skip  my  lucubration^  and  leave  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  in  time  past  have,  or  may  at  present  be  in 
that  enjoying  state — to  the  young,  the  wise,  and  the  susceptible.  Being 
in  love  then,  to  begin,  by  way  of  definition,  is  a  state  of  pleasing  exclte- 
,fflent  which  nature  and  social  life  have  created  by  mutual  conceasions 
to  accommodate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  'the  refinements  of  civi- 
lization.  To  avoid  the  intensity  of  natural  passion  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  approaches,  slow  advances,  like  those  of  an  engineer  towards  a  for- 
tress, have  been  introduced.  We  must  proceed  jmm  e^  pdw.  In  making 
these  it  is  that  all  the  hazards,  pleasures,  and  pains,  in  M.  Beyle's 
nomenclature,  during  the  formation  of  crystallizations^  happen.  It  was 
a  considerable  time  after  my  previous  disappointment  that  I  a^in 
found  myself  advanced  about  two  thirds  of  the  way,  to  use  simile  still, 
to  the  fortress  of  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  possession,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment  of  my  expectations.  I  had  passed 
safely  through  the  palpitating  feelings  which  are  experienced  at 
receiving  "  first  impressions."  I  had  seen  with  triumph,  that  what  the 
ladies  denominate  "  particular  attentions,"  were  as  gratefully  received 
as  I  conjectured  virgin  coyness  would  allow  them  to  be.  My  JiamH- 
ness  seemed  advancing  to  fruition;  flowing  on  like  an  onmffled 
stream,  reflecting  the  brightness  of  heaven  and  the  luxuriant  scenery  of 
earth.  I  had  even  ventured  twice  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the 
blushing  girl  at  those  opportune  moments,  of  which,  when  chance  gives 
them,  lovers  know  how  to  take  the  advantage.  All  the  visions  pf  a  p9U«- 
diaaical  state  danced  before  my  sight  in  a  long  vista  of  years.  .  A  second 
time  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love.  How  I  went  down  the  dance! 
-—how  my  intoxicated  heart  poured  out  its  gushing  torrent  of  delight 
on  meeting,  after  a  short  interval  of  absence  1  Absence  sharpens  love's 
appetite-»hence  the  old  and  sound  advice : 

**  When  you  woo  a  maid  you  should  seldom  come  in  tight,'* 
beeaiise  fancy  becomes  active  during  absence,  and  is  so  ingrossed  with 
the  perfection  of  the  beloved  object,  that  it  leaves  no  space  §»r  any  other 

occupation. 

Being  in  love  may  prodoce  different  feelings  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual ;  but  its  pleasures  and  anxieties  are  of  much 
the  same  character  in  all.  Sometimes,  as  a  farCe-writer  says,  '*  it  is  the 
very  devil  of  torment ;"  at  others,  it  is  a  state  of  unvarying  compladency. 
With  the  sanguine,  it  is,  when  thwarted,  a  whirlwind  of  raging 
storms.  With  some  cold  constitutions,  its  pleasures  and  pains  exist  in  a 
state  of  negation.  With  myself  it  was  a  stimulant  to  activity.  I  was 
never  long  at  rest :  it  kept  me  in  a  kind  of  bodily  ebriety  that  ad« 
mitted  only  of  marching  and  countermarching.  It  drove  sleep  from 
my  eyelids,  and  gave  me  a  horror  of  immobility  greater  than  I  can 
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wdl  express.  .-.Yet  it  wm  a  state  of  ddig^tful  sensation  wheja  all  went 
on  prospero^^y•  In  love,  there. is  no  room  for  any  iiiterlo|iing  intru- 
sive  desire,  any  craving  after  something  novel  to- relieve  die*emwi  of 
life.     AH  is  complete, — all  is  satisfaction, — there  is 

NaciSTing  void  left  aching  in  the  breast. 

One  object  absorbs  and  fixes  every  thought  and  action  ;  we  live  and 
move  but  to  think  and  hope  and  desire  the  idol  to  whose  worship  we 
bsve  devoted  ourselves. 

M ^,  for  that  was  the  name  of  my  second  mistress,  received  the 

congratulations  of  her  acquaintance  on  her  acceptation  of  a  lover,  and 
infidd  indeed  would  he  have  been  thought  who  credited  that  we  were 
set  the  moat  fasthful  of  enamoratos.   But  I  found  too  soon  that  l^f- 


devoid  of  sensibility — she  was  without  passion,  and  lyhile  I  wnjs  the 
sident  lover  that  burned  with  an  unquenchable  'flame,  I  found  that 
its  li^t  feM  upon  an  iceberg  that  was  incapable  of  receiving  or  rcflect- 
iBg  the  warmth  that  loVe  had  thrown  upon  it.  '  There  are  rnany  con- 
sdtntions  in  the  world  physically  cold  that  would'  ntSt  be  conjectured 
so  from  appearances.  They  marry  and  have  famflics  because  o^ers 
SDarryand  have  families  around  them,  and  Jog  thrMi^  life'  as  Frior 
says,  **  in  a  kind  of — as  it  were."  Now  this  coldhess  in  M— — "first 
eaused  fear  on  my  part  that  I  was  not  really  beloved.  Le  doub't  '^ait 
led  to  an  endeavour  to  clear  up' all.  I  fbund  my  mistress's  love  ^as 
strietly  antarcticid^t  was  as  frigid  as  the  ice  at  Melville Istand/  and  I 
chilled  by  her  indifference,  though  I  tptn  convinced  sfie  joyed 
w^  as  she  was  capable  of  loving  at  all;  Love  m  my  view  con - 
in  **  mutual  and  partaken  bliss."  I  never  had  an  idea  of  an 
ntteedoftk  in  which  I  could  not  confer  as  weH  as  receive  pleasure.  H^ay 
hy  daj<  attachment  diminished,  but  its  progressive  retrocession  effected 

no^iiange  in  the  conduct  of  M ,  and  this  more  and  itiore  lessened 

wj  regud  for  her.     We  parted  at  last,  on  her  side  apparently, 

—  without  the  least  regret  ^  a-   'h- 

As  thouf^  that  we  had  never  met ;  ' 

whfle  I  felt  alternately  sorrow  and  satisfaction  at  my  e^^ppo.  M^^ti — 
was  the  nymph  of  Pys^alion— the  ivory  statue  QJf  beaju^y^  that^ielt 
nodiing  of^the  warmth  it  inspired.  Peace  to  all  siiph  fj^ir  j[^^ii^g$k^.^o 
are  best  fitted  for  lovers  like  themselves,  to  live  and  d^  in  fi^  pas#!vp- 
ness  of  congealed  feeling  and  of  unimpassioned.  existence.  HQ^jall 
earthly  things,  this  neutrality  between  life  and  death,  this,  foe  to  the 
energy  of  love's  divinity,  this  **  death  of  each  day^s  life,*'  is  most^xeppl*- 
liog.  The  errors  of  passion  admit  of  palliation ;  there  is  in  them^e 
•e^  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  When  duly  regulated,  they  are  a 
**  rich  compendium  of  bright  essences ;  an  extract  of  all  diat  issyalu- 
able,  good,  and  lovely  in  the  universe."  Without  their  incitement  th^re 
can  be  nothing  excellent — virtue  itself  is  but  the  phosphoresQiice  of 
stamation. 

One  may  have  the  misfortune  of  being  in  love  by  making  a  wrong 
estimate  o£  the  disposition  of  the  object  that  first  impresses  us.  We 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour  every  thing  which 
tends  to  confirm  our  wishes.  A  glance  of  pure  curiosity  is  construed 
into  a  token  of  tenderness,  and  a  conversation  that  will  admit  of  the 
kind  construction  of  one  sentence  in  support  of  our  hopes^  is  treasured 
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at  mdiipvlalile  efUanee^f  Che  correctness  of  em  views.  Tliis  may  be 
calied  ^  bring  in  Ufm  l>y  pfesunnptioii.'  If  a  lady  discover  the  mistake 
of  aay  oae  indria  regsrdr  let.  him  not  hope  Ae  will  be  generous  enbn^ 
to  undeoeive  him,  she  will  inlalUbly  run  him  deeper  into  the  mire,  and 
make  his  £sembtt9«niaNat4  BiAMr  of  greater  difficulty,  1  had  the 
misfemme  lo  aa/Bfov  once  in  diis  way  myself*.  Xhe  signs  by  which 
I  judged,'  did  not  appear .  a  moment  doubtful,  and  I  pusfied  mattera 
pretty  rapidly,  till  an  eckdrcissemcnt  on  the  lady's,  side  was  unavoidable. 
How  was  I  surprised  on.  her  informing  me  that  sh^  bad  never  dreamed 
of  any  thing  beyond  fpend^bip,  and  that  I  was  muc)ii  mistaken  if  I 
thought  that  myself  or  wy  .of  my  sex  l^d  made  the  slkrhtest  impres- 
sion on  her  he^t^-*na  few  yv^eks  after,  she  clandestinely  married  her 
&ther's  clerk* 

But  I  will  not  tediously  detail  all  my  love-adventures  uptil  I  w^ 
fixed  for  life  with  one  who,  if  not  perfect  accor4ing  to  my  early  ideos 
of  woman,  afforded  me  more  happiness,  I  am  convince4:(  than  a  fav^- 
less  being  could  have  done ;  and  will  consider  a  little  the  st^te  of  being 
in  love  in  its  genial  chajcacter.  Being  in  love,  like  being  in  deb,t,  is 
to  be  ia'a  ata|e.of  ^ppc^ension*  £rom  the  first  developement  in  ovk 
hearts  of  that  sensation  which  informs  us  that  an  object  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  us,  to  the  moment  of  certamtv,  there  is  a  peq^tual  irritation 
that  makes  what  nuiy  be  styled  the  fever  of  the  passion,  which,  as 
medical  men  wouVl  say,  takes  a  variety  pf  qharacter,  from  the  slower 
kind  of  lempeicate  cUoutte^  tp  the  intense  ps^pxysms  of  tropical  ones. 
The  high-spirited  man,  warm  in  constitution  and  full  of  ardour,  will 
generally  find  love  a  tropical  affection  ;  while  the  lover  of  «  th&n,  di- 
luted blood  will  be  scarcely  sensible  of  the  insidious  advances  of  his 
disocdec.  {.imagine  that  love  among  the  Quakers  must  be  oftlie 
latter  kind,  and  that  all  must  proceed  by  chronometer  movemen»ta,  s^^ 
at  least,  that  the  Quakers  possess  the  art  of  keeping  down  the  toke^ 
o£what  they  style  *  carnal  impressions'  in  a  way  most  edifying  even  ft»r 
divines  in  some  other  sects.  A  Qu&ker  iii  love  seems  to  subdue  all 
the  exaoerbatioos  of  this  most  ungovernable  passion,  by  moving,  n&- 
gardless  of  heel  and  spur,  in  an  easy,  tranquil,  **  cheek  by  jowl"  paee* 
His  eyes  rarely  turn  upon  the  straight-laced  object  of  his  regard,  un- 
less under  cover  of  the  most  inviolable  stealth ;  he.  groans  his  love 
upon  tiip^ioe  in  the  tabernacle,  having  first  planned  it  with  a  scale  and 
eompass  right  mathematically,  and  with  all  the  squareness  of  his  seet. 
Perhaps  he  only  feels  what  is  called  physical  love,  which  he  has  an 
unoommon  power  of  regulating,  and  is  a  stranger  to  ihat  arising  firom 
sentiment,  passion,  or  vanity.  However  be  contrives  it,  love  with  him 
seems  a  very  different  thing  firom  what  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  worifl. 
A  Pftrson  in  love  appears  only  to  keep  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  in 
view,  as  an  Irishman  does  the  proceeds  of  the  lady's  foittine  rather 
thtfi  the  fair  dame  herself.  With  some,^  being  in  love  is  merely  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  contract ;  with  others,  it  is  a  register  of  ligha 
and  melancholy,  of  romantic  sentiments  and  impracticable  expecta- 
tions. Part  of  the  anxieties  of  this  important  period  in  human  exist- 
ence arise  out  of  die  conventional  forms  of  society.  The  state  of 
nature  knows  nothing  but  physical  love ;  the  other  genera  have  sprung 
from  refinement.  Accordingly  the  most  whimsical  tilings  have  pre- 
vailed in  love-affairs,  invented,  perhaps,  to  season  t&e  approadies  of 
the  lover  with  variety.    One  man  advances  as  certain  that  love  expires 
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witb  the  first  kiss  ;  he  therefore  prudently  avoidg  saluting  his  mistress 
with  hb  lips  for  a  dozen  years.  A  second  confounds  the  means  with 
the  end,  imagines  the  state  of  .being  in  love  is  the  happiest,  and  looks 
upon  what  the  lover  of  passion  hails  as  the  summit  of  his  widie»*— the 
possession  of  his  mistress — ^as  the  first  step  of  love%  deolinek  Aaother 
is  so  ftstidious  in  his  views,  and  possesses  so  mueh  of  what  pbneaokK 
gists  would  call  "  adorativeness"  in  his  pericranium,  that  .being  in 
love,  with  him,  (and  oftentimes  bending  at  a  shrine  at  whioh  do  mortal 
being  but  himself  would  feel  inclined  to  bow  the  knee,)  is  an  act  >of 
complete  devotion.  Thus,  much  of  love  depends  upon  imagination 
rather  than  upon  any  thing  positive ;  for  there  are  instances  of  being  in 
]o?e  with  an  imaginary  obj^t^  as  in  some*  singularly  constituted  dis- 
positions with  a  statue,  like  the  Parisian  girl  who  fell  in  love  wish  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  epoch  of  being  in  love,  notwithstanding  all,  is  the  moat,  agree- 
able in  the  whole  course  of  life.    The  soul  has  then  no  craving  to 
giatify.     Existence  is  at  its  highest  premium,  for  it  is  then  we  are 
ftrthest  from  indififetence.     He  who  is  in  love  cherishes  life,;  and  but 
enjoys  it  the  better  for  little  drawbacks  in  other  sfiairs,  which  only 
heighten  love's  relish  when  we  return  to  it.     It  is  a  better  and  plea- 
santer  thing  than   money-getting,  or  courtiership,  or  sullen  stndy, 
or  maddenmg  ambition,    or    a    thousand  gasping    desires  that   en* 
gross  as  wholly  without  our  feeling  satisfaction  in  roeir  purswi. .  Tlwse 
are  solitary  objects ;  being  in  love  is  participated  with  aaother^'  omd 
therefore  it  is  a  more  social  pleasure.    The  romantic  tinge  which  often 
colours  oifr  conduct,  is  an  agreeable  characteristic ;  it  increases  the  at- 
traction, and  confers  a  hallowed  charm  upon  the  passion.     Being. in 
love  is  a  restraint  upon  evil  feelings — a  situation  favourable  to  virtue. 
The  Ipve  of  woman  is  a  corrective  of  our  perverse  natures,  and,  while 
its  season  lasts,  always  mends  the  heart.    Let  an  unbiassed  and  disori- 
minating  cenienaire  answer  what  part  of  life  he  could  look  back  upon 
with  the  most  kindly  feelings'— what  portion  of  his  departed  yeanahe 
most  cherished  in  his  remembrance,  and  he  vrould  doilbtless  answer, 
the  time  when  he  was  in  love. '  The  memory  of  that  delicious  season, 
its  little  adventures,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  enjoyments,  always  come 
over  us  with  a  rush  of  pleasing  warmth,  a  sunbeam  piercing  the  clouds 
of  departed  time,  and  irradiating  for  a  moment  our  tottering  steps  and 

Cy  hairs.  Being  in  love  mingles  us  with  the  better  things  of  life, 
pB  beautiful  forms  perpetually  before  the  eye,  gives  us  pleasing 
dreams,  elevates  the  spirits,  and  exalts  our  views.  It.  tempers  our 
harsher  dispositions  with  the  gentleness  of  beauty,  and  subdues  our 
proadest  pretensions  to  the  government  of  tears  and  caresses  of  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.  He  who  has  never  been  in  love  is  a  miserable 
hlocUhead,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  highest  joy  this  distempered  hfe 
posseoscD  for  mortals.  Being  in  love  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  millenium 
&r  above  all  life's  other  g^>d.  I  would  desire  no  better  state  than 
that  of  being  in  love  for  a  thousand  years ;  and,  as  Quin  wished  he 
had  a  mouth  from  England  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  every  inch  of  the  way 
pahte,  that  he  might  fully  enjoy  John  Dory,  I  would  demand  the  tem- 
perament of  youth  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  for  the  above  space 
of  thne,  and  all  its  ardent  susceptibility  to  heighten  my  long  season  of 
maocence  and  happiness.  Y.  I. 

VOL.    VIII.    NO.    XXXI.  o 
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"  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  cratk  of  doom  I 
Another  yet!  a  seventh  1"  Macbeth. 

NotWithstandikg  the  unusemeDt  which  the  *'  Novels  by  the  author  of 
Warerley"  aflbrd  in  the  perusal^  theostounding  rapidity  with  which  they 
•ucoeed  to  each  other  gives — ^the  revietoer  at  least,  something  more  to 
do  than  is  absolutely  pleasant.  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  not 
more  regular  ib  its  periodic  appearances  than  these  works ;  yet  the 
necessi^  of  reading  whatever  bean  the  signature^  or  radier  the  enigma, 
of  their  author,  is  absolute;  and  this  necessity,  we  must  confess,  has 
more  than  once  given  birth  within  us  to  a  movement  of  impatience 
and  waspishnesB  on  tlie  announcement  of  **  Another  Novel  from  tlie 
great  Unknown/'  something  analogous  to  that  betrayed  by  Maebedi, 
in  die' passage  which  serves  as  our  motto  at  the  head  o£  the  page. 
Latteriyalso,  to  make  matters  worse,  these  announcements  have  so  en« 
chamed  themselves  one  within  the  other,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
engage  diem  single-handed,  or  to  encounter  the  perusal  of  one  produc- 
tion without  the  appalling  consciousness  that  its  younger  brother  is 
**  in  the  press,*'  rcatdy  to  pounce  upon  us  the  moment  that  the  work  in 
hand  shall  have  done  its  business  with  the  public.  Thus  the  labour  of 
the  reader  is  brought  to  resemUe  that  of  the  Danaides;  and  the 
**  never-ending,  still  beginning*'  task  occasions, a  flutter  of  die  nerves, 
which  requires  all  the  charm  of  this  author's  dialogue  and  description 
to  dissipate  and  appease. 

Determined  to  **  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot,"— or,  to  use  a  proverb 
more  congenial  to  July  weadier,  '*  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shinea,'' 
and  resolved,  like  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  prayer-loving  aub- 
jects,  td  give  his  readers  "  enough  ofit^  the  author  of  Waverley  does 
not  neglect  die  harvest  of  his  popularity :  and  the  expedition  with 
which  he  conducts  his  movements,  seems  to  indicate  that,  like  some 
popular  engravers,  he  must  employ  many  assistants,  to  whose  labours, 
after  due  touching  up  and  polishing,  he  puts'  bis  own  all-powerful  sig- 
nature— a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  whole  readmg  public  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

Every  thing  about  these  works,  in  truth,  is  singular.  The  dexterity, 
with,  which  the  friends  of  the  "  great  poet  of  the  north"  contrived 
keep  the  public  unsatisfied  respecting  his  share  in  their  production, — 
the  number  of  extrinsic  causes,  (dramatizing,  illustradng  by  engravings, 
music,  and  subsidiary  publications,  &c  &c.)  that  are  brought  to  bear 
in  support  of  their  popularity, — the  intrinsic  interest  they  poasess, — 
and  the  nature  and  management  of  the  means  which  are  made  to  pro-^ 
duce  this  interest,  no  less  than  the  rapidity  of  their  succession, — all 
combine  to  render  their  appearance  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno- 
mena  in  the  literature  of  the  present  age,  and  a  marked -sign  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  novel-writing,  ima- 
gine that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  sit  down  before  a  ream  of 
paper,  and  pour  forth  the  products  of  a  teeming  brain,  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  efibrt  that  it  requires  to  assure  some  "  Dear  Cousin" 
in  the  country  that  '*  all  at  home  are  well,"  and  that  we  are,  "  with 
best  love  to  enquiring  friends,"  the  said  dear  Cousin's  *'  very  afTec^ 
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tiODste  and  obedient  servant.'^— rThe  reverse  of  all  this  is,  however,  tLe 
case.  The  quantity  of  reading  in  history,  geography,  clironology,  an- 
dqidtieay  and  even  in  arts  and  sciences,  necessary  to  give  consistency, 
probabifitj,  and  eolouring  to  a  work  of  imagination,  requires,'  witJi  th^ 
most  iodiistrious,  the  labour  of  months,  before  a  pen  is  put  to  paper  for 
the  immediate  pnrpose  of  composition.* 

For  the  *'  getting  up,"  as  the  stage-manager  would  call  it,  of  Quentin 
Durwaid,  for  instance,  besides  a  diligent  search  through  the  historians, 
throogh  Commines,  Brantome,  Jean  de  Troyes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
menoir-writers,  an  innnense  quantity  of  Scottish  lore  must  have  been 
coflected  in  order  to  trick  put  the  Scotch  guard  in  all  the  verisimili- 
todei  of  names,  fhmilies,  manners,  and  domestic  anecdote*  The 
triffiog  scene  of  the  fiilse  herald  alone,  couM  not  be  detailed  without  a 
sore  nutiiMtr  acquaintance  with  the  pseudo-science  of  blazonry  tlian 
nniany  fiilla  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  save  a  German  Baron,  or  a  thorougti- 
ptced  JMid)2Bveterate  antiquarian. 

Ilioae  who  profess  the  faith,  or  the  heresy,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
the  anlhor  of  these  works,  relate  that  lie  **  writes"  them  during  his 
hours  of  attendance  in  the  courts :  but,  besides  the  ingenuity  he  must 
pnedse  to  hide  bit  operations  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  which  he 
■  at  dioae  titties  surrounded,  he  must  possess  the  more  wonderful  prp- 
perCjr  of  knowing  by  intuition  facts,  of  which  others  obtain  the  know- 
ledge by  the  most  intense  application.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  only 
it^rescBted  as  a  man  of  official  occupation,  as  a  politician  actively  par- 
ddpatiiig  in  tiie  wrangling  polemics  of  the  Edinburgh  parties,  but  as  a 
very  eonvivial  and  social  member  of  a  remarkably  social  community, 
as  a  bnsding  fiinner,  and  a  constant  improver  of  his  favourite  de- 
meme  at  AUotsford.  That,  amidst  all  these  associations,  he  should 
be  Ae  sole  **  Author  of  Waverley"  and  of  its  successors,  seems  next  to 
a  plgpsical  impossibilitv.  The  mere  mechanical  task  of  putting  to- 
gether die  materials  of  a  three-volume  novel,  after  they  have  been 
colleeted^ — supposing  the  book  to  be  written  currente  calamo,  without 
reeoastderation  or  recopying,— would  occupy  months  of  exclusive  and 
Uborioos  application ;  and  this  is  a  necessity  which  no  genius  can 
avert,  a  lidioar  no  talent  can  abbreviate.  In  this  respect,  some  little 
advantage  of  habit  apart,  Sir  W.  Scott  and  the  writers  of  the  Lcaden- 
haO  press  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  If  this  gentleman,  therefore,  is  the 
"  Brmxea  madk"  of  the  literary  pantomime  of  hide  and  seek,  it  amounts 
aimost  to  demonstration  that  he  is  powerfully  assisted  by  a  knot  of 
aabolteni  drudges ;  and  that  he  does  little  more  than  select  the  story, 
dispose  the  plan,  write  particular  scenes,  and  give  that  sort  of  finish  to 
the  whole,  wfaidi  preserves  to  the  book  the  unity  of  its  colouring.!  It 
has  indeed  been  asserted  respecting  the  **  Pirate," — we  know  not  with 
what  troth, — ^that  it  is  the  exclusive  production  of  a  certain  member  of 

*  It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  popular  aovelist  to  commence  bjr  drawing  op  a 
■u^  of  the  scene  of  action,  in  tbc  same  way  that  a  general  would  trace  a  geogra- 
pUcal  sketch  of  his  intended  campaign. 

f  Hie  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine  sanctions  the  publication  of  this 
theory  lor  the  amnaement  of  his  Deaden,  bnt  begs  not  to  be  niade  responsible  for 
b^cTJfaigit. 
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Sft  Walter's  famOy ;  and  that  it  reeecved.only  .the  revision  aod  the" 
adoption  of  the  *'  Author  of  Waverloy." 

Some  probability  perhaps  is  added  to  tlus  hypothetical  notion  by  a 
marked  diffbrence  observable  at  the  first  glance .  oVer  the  dififerent 
novels  in  the  single  particalar  of  character*  la  the  e<u:lier,  and  more 
"appropriately  called  **  Scotch  Novels/'  theie  is  often  displayed  ax\  in- 
'  tense  degree  of  moral  interest,  in  which  the  majorit;y  of  the  later  pro- 
ductions are  comparatively  deficient.  The  death  of  the  heroic  Jacobites 
in  Waverley,  the  strongly  conceived,  and  finely  shaded  contrasts 
of  the  Serjeant  and  Burley, .  the  whole  description  of  the  fanatic 
march,  and  the  scene  of  torturing  the  preacher  in  ''  Qld  Mortality,*' 
possess  an  unspeakable  grasp  on  our  sympathy ;  for  they  abound  with 
traits  of  humanity,  in  its  striking  and  important  modifications. .  Rob 
Roy  is  a  master's  sketch  of  a  fine,  bold,  generous  disposition,  worked 
upon  and  demoralized  by  the  force  of  events ;  and  even  the  Baillie'a 
eccentricities  are  set  off  with  such  touches  of  nature  and  feeling  as  often 
remind  ns — ^what  more  can  we  say  ?-— of  Shakspeare  himself..  Of 
6iis  excellence  a  smaller  degree  exists  in  the  more  recent  productions  ; 
in  which  the  characters  differ  from  each  other,  chiefly  in  the  shades  of 
ihat  weakness,  or  of  that  wickedness,  which  are  common  to  them  all. 

In  Quentin  Dnrward,  partly  perhaps  from  the  selectipn  of  the  a^^e 
and  scene,  the  defect  of  character  is  singularly  discoverable*  Through- 
out all  the  novels,  indeed,  the  author  has  shewn  a  stronger  disposition 
Co  potnrtray  external  nature,  than  to  study  and  develope  the  workings 
of  mtemal  moral  feeling  and  truth.  Even  when  he  enters  deepest  into 
pathos  and  inteUectual  character,  his  effort  is  always  connected  with  a 
view  rather  to  please  us  .with  the  picturesquCf  than  to  sublimate  pur 
ethical  principles.  But  in  his  later  productiims,  he  seems  to  sacrifice 
more  than  ever  to  pictmresque  effect,  and  he  even  exercises  his  inge- 
nuity in  giving  relief  to  the  most  degraded  characters  vfhicfy  hbtory  ex- 
hibits, and  in  shedding  (iie  lights  of  an  innocent  and  humorous  pecu- 
liarity orer  the  deepest  and  darkest  shades  of  vice  and  crime.  That 
the  author  of  these  norels,  whoever,  he  may  be,  is  a  devojLed  toryi.  will 
be  no  matter  of  new  information  to  any  of  his  readers ;  and,  on  the 
ground  of  simple  and  abstracted  opinion,  it  would,  be  illiberal  to 
quarrel  with  him.  That  he  should  even  have  glossed  over  the  political 
offences  of  a  Charles  and  a  James,  in  order  to  paint  those  heroes  of 
legitimacy  under  the  traits  of  an  amiable  and  gossiping  privacy,  may. 
not  be  thought  to  exceed  that  measure  of  misrepresentation  which  the 
temper  of  our  times,  heated  by  incessant  conflict  and  mutual  ipjustice». 
'appears .to  tolerate;  but  when  he  selects  as  a  fit  object  for  peacilling, 
'  and  adornment  the  infamous  Louis  XL,  and  when  he  dwells  with  a^ 
minute  and  complacent  satisfaction  on  Tristrem  1'  Hermite,  and  thci; 
two  canting  and  jesting  buffoons,  his  subaltern  executioners,  we  cannot^ 
help  objecting  to  a  taste  and  moral  tact,  apparently  at  variance  with, 
the  mind  which  conceived  and  delineate  a  Jenny  Deans. 

With  all  the  fascination  which  th^  author's  vividness  of  geniusj 
*  throws  over  the  characters  of  this  story,  there  is  still  something  in  then^ 
all  that  is  rapslaivs  tajisMnd. of  moral  sad  contemplative  sensibility. 
Quentin  himself,  though  he  has  energy  and  decision,  is  an  adventurer^ 
and  a  mercenary,  who  offers  his  courage  and  his  sinews  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  most  atrocious  and  perfidious  tyranny  that  the  barbarism 
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of  modern  Europe  has  produced,  witlr  an  indifference  ivliicli,  bowe?er 
natural  in  the  feudal  aristocrat  of  the  Scotland  of  those  days,  ought  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  attachment  of  a  heart  of  civilized  times.  The 
band  of  Scottish  archer^,  which  he  sought  to  join  from  so  vast/3  dis- 
lance,  in  addition  to  the  charaeteristicfir  of  ernelty  and  Hcentiousn^ss 
comnion  to  all  mercenaries,  was  marked  for  avoidanoe  by  its  recent 
treaibtTj  in  quitting  the  service  of  Charles  VII.  and  joining  the  party 
of  his  rebellions  and  mmatural  son,  for  a  round!  sum  of  money.  TKis 
circamatattce  should  have  made  a  dee^  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
ingeniipns  boy  of  gentle  culture,  whose  love  Ibr  his  own  parents  must 
have  been  exalted  by  their  bloody  and  unrevenged  death  ;  and  the  little 
eo^detting  sqiieamishness  introduced  to  paUiate  the  hero's  cQnduct, 
seryes  omj  to  place  his  moral  obtuseness  in  a  stronger  lights  •  H^en 
Guailed  the  Bold,  whose  chivsdrous  and  unsuspecting  framl^ess  might 
haVe  alferded  some  bright  lights  to  the  pictuiJe,  is.  by  a  felicitous 
exercise  oFthe  author's  colouring,  shaded  down  below  th^  tone  of]  his 
fbrocioiis  rival,  whose  gloomy  criminality  shews  like  philosophy^  a?  it 
h  set  oflTby  the  mere  animal  impidses  which  are  made,  to  actua^  the 
cobdact  of  Ae  Duke  of  Burgundy.  . 

Muth'  of  this  moral  defect,  it  is  true,  may  perhaps  follow  uncon- 
s^i&iy  from  the  author's  obstinate  determination  to  defend,  indefen- 
sibH^  points  of  history,  to  diminish  the  keen  sensibility  of  the  public 
^' political  trulJi,  and  to  generate  that  indifference  to  public  interests 
'  which  is  fkvourable  to  tlie  propagation  of  the  Tcofy  creed.  The  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  points  of  feudality  brought  Ibrward  on,  the 
danvtiss'may  serve  to  beget  a  distaste  for  the  colder  and  sterner  aspects 
of  a  civiUzed  and  philosophical  sera ;  and  state  criminals,  portrayed 
with  ^dramatic  effect,  and  OTnaimented  wkh  the  mock  jewelry  of  candle- 
light virtues,  may  be  made  to  engender  a  permcious  tolerance  for  poli- 
tie&t  offenders;  but,  to  prodnce  this  effect,  the  reader  must  be  Jiiurh'ed 
forward,  ^  over  a  quaking  tAarsh,  which  idffords  no  permanent  footing 
Ibr  his' steps ;  events  must  be  presented  with  something,  of  tlie  v^gue- 
liiess  of  a  dream' ;  visions  must  succeed  to  visions,  with  a  rapidity  that 
taives  no  ^use  for  reflection;  the  iniaginatioii.must  ^\o^e  be  kept 
^ert,  aiid  jttdgraent  be  drugged  ineo  a  diseased  ^and  unnatural  sluinber. 
Sifillj'  ftlb^Prever,  the  later  publications  of  the  Author  of  Wav^rley  are 
more  nbrcbar]^  with  this  defect^  which  we  feel^ourselves  thus  called 
H^ii  tb  censure,  than  is  necessary  for  the  object  that  seems  in  a  great 
degree  to  Influence  his  writings ;  and  a  shade  of  probability  senses, 
that  the  excess  may  be  the  work  of  coarser  and  clumsier  spirits,  which, 
in  insitatvng  ^elr  original  and  follo^ng  the  plan  he  has  chalked  out 
for  them,  have  caricatured  his  system,  and  introduced  faults  which  the 
imaster's  hand  has  been  unable  to  correct. 

But,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  author^s  increased 
appetite  for  painting  mankind  under  their  worst  aspects,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance that  becomes  more  striking  at  each  succeeding  publication. 
The  system  of  decorating;  despotism  is  persevered  in  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  each  new  novel  is  a  special  pleading  in  favour  of  passive 
obedience.  'Wd  are  not  without  apprehension  that  these  observations 
may  appear  to  some  persons  to  be  harsh  and  excessiye*  Bwt  let  it 
he  recollected  against  what  evil  we  protest — against  the  misfortune  of 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  conveying  fidse  impreaaions  to  fixe  public 
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of  the  gteht  political  concerns  of  man — of  his  blunting  the  sympathies 
of  youth  with  the  cause  of  human  civilisation^  and  begetting  a  preco* 
cious  indifference  to  public  interests.  The  UcentiouasesB  of  the  old 
novels  was  open  to  view ;  but  the  mischief  of  which  we  complain  £3 
more  dangerous  because  it  b  more  concealed.  A  cert^n  public  func- 
tionary is  said  to  have  written  a  History  of  England  for  children,  ia 
which  the  Revolution  isf purposely  omitted.  This  act  of  bad  faith  10 
comparatively  trifling  to  that  of  distorting  facts,  misrepresenting  c^ia- 
racters,  and  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  political 
vice  unaccompamed  by  censure,  or  rather  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of 
amiability  and  goodness. 

This  is  no  imaginary  offence.  Its  reality  was  well  illustrated  the 
other  day  in  a  member  of  our  own  family..  A  young  female,  of  con- 
siderable liveliness,  and  talent  beyond  her  years,  who  had  just  finished 
the  perusal  of  Quentin  Durward,  being  asked  which  of  the  characters 
she  liked  best,  replied  without  hesitation,  "  Louis  XI ;  he  is  such  a 
pleasant  gentleman."  That  this  was  a  legitimate  deduction  in  a  child 
from  the  pages  she  had  been  reading,  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  what 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  total  confusion  of  right  and  wrongs 
thus  produced?  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  these  works  are  not  intended 
for  youth ;  for  youth  will  read  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  those 
of  riper  years  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  thmr  influence,  unless  their 
morid  principles  are  the  result  of  a  stronger  character,  and  a  deeper 
thought,  thiui  are  often  to  be  found  among  the  general  mass  of  novel- 
reading  mankind. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  generalities  at  some  length,  because  we  con- 
sider them  important ;  and  because  the  populi^ity  of  our  author 
exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  analytical  criticism.  Quentin  Dor- 
ward  everv  body  has  read,  or  every  body  will  read ;  and  it  is  as  use- 
less to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  perusal  by  a  bald  abstract,  as  it  is 
superfluous  to  fatigue  our  readers  by  an  idle  repetition*  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  have  not  yet  commenced  the  perussl* 
we  may  say  that  it  is  altogether  superior  to  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors, the  scenes'  are  more  connected,  the  events  moxe  naturslly 
conducted,   the  denouement  better.      The    author  has  broken   new 

froupd,  and  seems  invigorated  by  the  freshness  of  his  subject, 
or  the  rest,  this  novel  possesses  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  its 
brethren.  It  is  formed  on  the  same  cadrt^  has  the  same  tenden* 
cies,  the  same  sort  of  adventure,  the  same  vigour  of  picture-writ^ 
ing.  One  circumstance  is  peculiar ;— the  palpable,  and  perbsiM 
careless,  departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  The  transactioas  which 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  reronne  *  were  many  yesrs 
antecedent  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William  de  la 
Mache-t*  In  the  insurrection  which  caused  Louis's  arrest,  W.  de  la 
Mache's  name  is  not  mentioned ;  and  his  introduction  as  an  agent  in 
the  story,  seems  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional  gibe  at  popular 
revolutions.  Again,  when  he  did  murder  the  Bishop,  it  was  his  sod 
and  not  himself  he  named  as  the  successor.  The  bearer  of  Charles  the 
Bold's  defiance  to  Louis  in  the  castle  of  Plessis  was  the  *'  Sire  de 
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CUniay,  and  noi  the  Sire  de  Cot'des,  an  Uigtorical  persAtiage;"  (See 
AMfuetil.)  Inberconrt,  who  is  represented  as  first  hearing  of  the 
siege  of  Todgtes  ftom  Durward,  was  present  at  it  himself,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  the  Bishop.  Cardinal  Balue's  confinement  in  his 
own  itott  cage,  at  Loches,  was  posterior  to  the  King's  captivity  in 
Peronne.  The  iklse  herald  sent  to  England  hy  Louis,  and  suluded  to 
in '  At  conferenee,  is  also  an  anachroniism.  These  deviations  from 
btstorie  truth  are  material  hlemishes  in  the  stoiy.  The  author  of  an 
hiatorie  noYel  may  omit  fkcts,  or  add  to  them  inventions  which  are  in 
keeping  with  what  is  known.  But  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  distort  the 
trom  by  a  transfer  of  events  and  personages,  by  which,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  aifiusement,  he  gives  false  impressions,  unsettles  men's  notions, 
and  renders  in  a  great  degree  nugatory,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
usefiil  of  human  studies* 
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I  •  •    • 

Wk  have  been  told  from  high  authority  that  there  is  a  step  between 
tbevublime  and  the  ridiculous.  It  is,  however,  a  barefkced  falsehood 
-^^ihere  is  no  such  thing.  Subfime  and  ridiculous  are  one  and  the 
sanc-'-^M-existent  qualities,  of  different  complexions^perhaps,  as  looked 
at  in  different  lights,  but  blending  and  blooming  togel£er»  like  the 
grnrp  oad  pink  shades  in  a  shot  poplin. 

Beit  known,  then,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  subscribers,  corre- 
spondbniB,  and  contributcnrs,  that  I,  Thomas  Tryatall,  Esquire,  loi^ 
time  a  man  about  town,  once  of  a  fair  independence  and  always  of  fair 
fewu>j  an  okservateur  des  modes  from  fancy,  and  a  recorder  of  my  re- 
ntfks  iot  the  love  of  fun,  an  amateur  of  fashion  and  a  dabbler  in  liter 
mteiey  fi^da^  from  the  pressure  of  the  times  that  my  purse  wassqueea^ 
ed  into  synptoma  of  a  delicate  decline,  that  my  estate  was  quite  out  at 
elbbwa,  and  my  best  coat  shewing  marks  of  sympathy  therewith — see^ 
ing,  in  short,  (to  quit  a  threadbare  subject)  that  a  visit  to  Francewouk! 
bo'vcty  vefrei^ing  to  my  constitution,  and  being  anxious  to  get  into 
good  bahita,  accepted  the  very  liberal  ottan  of  n^  frienda  the  jprO- 
prietovaof  tfaia  miscellany,  that  I  should  quit  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly, 
take  a  trip  to  Paris  for  my  own  pleasure  and  our  common  profit,  and 
yffUj^iiaK  myself  as  a  kind  of  periodical  lecturer  on  the  &shions,  follies, 
ani  fixileEiea— nieedistinctions,  markye-^-ot  this  celebrated  metropolis. 

My  fifit  busbess,  after  1  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  the  Diligence, 
was  to  look  out  for  a  tailor,  knowing  the  importance  of  appearances, 
as  well  as  old  Qnarles  himself,  who  tells  us  in  his  "  Enchiridion''  that 
«<  the  body  is  the  shell  of  the  soul ;  apparell  is  the  huske  of  that  shell ; 
the  huflke  often  tells  you  what  the  kernel  is/'  Now  should  this  quota- 
tiofrseem  to  insinuate  that  all  the  secret  of  my  character  lies  in  a  nut- 
sheU,  I  shall  only  observe,  par  parent k^^  that  man^  people  mig^ft 
find  It  deuced  hard  in  the  cracking ;  and  to  make  it  still  more  so  to 
Parisian  penetration,  I  was  resolved  to  disguise  myself  in  French  cos- 
tume. Decked  out,  then,  at  a  day's  notice  in  a  Polish  frock,  black 
velvet  vest,  with  a  white,  a  pink,  and  a  blue  one,  respectively  of  silk. 
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Trench  every  mt  ofhie,  brasa  from  head  to  fi^t,  m  &  body  might  say- 
T  sallied  fbrth  to  present  my  tecommeiidatory  credenlilib  to  the  firiead 
of  my  friends  the  proprietors,  M.  Le  Visdomte  de  Ymrieii,  who  had 
b^n  represented  to  me  as  one  of  a  family  wdnderftilly  well  kndwa  in 
Franpe,  a  man  of  fashion,  litei'ature,  science,  taste,  talent,  Stc*'&c.  &c* 
a  sort  of  second  Crichton  in  short,  -who  had  s^pent  tnatly  '  yeais  in 
England  during  the  emigration,  and  was  attached  d  ht  folit  to  all  that 
was  British,  and  to  the  ancient  regime  at  home. 

*'  A  pleasant  sort  of  person  this,*'  thought  I,  as  I  i^iproached  his  re- 
sidence, ^*  to  lead  a  young  fellow  like  me  through  the  labyvintha  of 
learning  and  pleasure;*'  for  I  intended  to  be  at  dl  in  theriog,  as  we 
say  familiarly  at  the  club.  Arrived  at  the  street  to  which  my  irisiid 
the  proprietor's  hand-writing  on  the  back  of  tlie  letter  pointed  like  a 
finger-post,  1  was  not  very  favourablv  struck  by  its  appearance.  It 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  but,  knoi^ng  the 
ways  of  Paris,  I  did  not  much  mind  all  that.  ^*  No.  18,  levoUar  said 
I,'  entering  the  ftorte-cochhre  of  a  gloomy  but  good-looking  honise* 
Then  pulling  up  my  shirt-collar  and  adjusting  my  hair,  I  marched  up 
to  the  landing-place  of  the  premier  ^tage,  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  at 
the  coat  of  arms  on  the  pannels  of  a  huge  old  family  coach  staadiBg  in 
the  remise,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  bell-cord,  when  a  withered 
old  hag  shot  forth  her  visage  from  a  dismal  little  den  in  the  entresol 
below,  screaming  "  Diahle  done  /  ou  allez  vous  f*  "  Qwt,  ww?"  replied  I 
rather  indignantly, "  Je  vais  chez  M.  le  Viscfmite,  Madame  /"  **  Mamtieur 
le  Viscomte  f  Qin  est  cela  ?"  An  odd  question  that,  thought  I.  I  can- 
not surely  be  wrong.  "Le  Visamte  de  Vavfien,  MadameP*  *^  Vis- 
t€mte  !  Bah  !  et  c'est  Id  qtte  it^us  le  cherchex  !  montez  ausiwieme"  "  Au 
sixiemeT  sighed  I,  looking  up  the  dismal  staircase,  so  high  that  it 
seemed,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  to  lead  to  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  which 
twinkled  through  a  sky-light  at  top.  I  drew  a  K>ng  breath  of  pr^ura- 
tion  for  the  ascent,  and  heard  the  old  witch  mutter  bdow:  **Mabl< 
remporte  I  c*est  tcntjaurs  conime  eela  vous  passez  partoui  d  gnuthe  et  4  dtoitCy 
fans  rien  demander  it  la  portih-e^  vous  autres  Anglais/'  "  Vous  €Mirc9 
Anglais  I*'  echoed  I.  <'  Rat  it,  that's  too  bad,  though«*-she  has  found 
me  out,  in  spite  of  my  frock,  waistcoats  and  pantaloons.  Bulb-  never 
mind,  one  positively  can't  get  rid  of  the  Bond-street  lounge,  that's 
all.     Au  sixieme  !  Courage  /** 

Landed  at  length  at  the  summit,  breathless  and  panting,  my  head 
dizzied  by  a  glance  over  the  banisters  into  the  interminable  chasm  be- 
low me,  I  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall,  and  pulled  a  greasy 
bit  of  fhded  pink  ribbon  that  hung  dangling  beside  a  filthy  Utile  door. 
«  Qui  est  Id  r*  demanded  a  feeble  voice.  ••  Afoi,"  replied  L  ♦«  Aha ! 
an  Englishman;  wait,  wait  one  leetel  Ut,  Saer,"  answered  the  voice» 
in  a  tone  of  gaiety.  I  waited  as  desired,  confounded  beyond  measure 
to  find  that  the  very  pronunciation  of  one  syllable  had  betrayed  me  for 
the  second  time.  While  I  pondered  on  this,  die  door  opened,  and  a 
black  silk  nighl-cap  popped  itself  out.  A  sallow  wisened  face  was 
under  it,  and  the  head  it  covered  was  borne  upon  a  narrow  pair  of 
shoulders,  clothed  *in  a  short  brown  woollen  jacket,  appended  to  panta- 
loons of  the  same,  forming  stockings  as  well,  and  endmg  at  the  feet  in 
a  shabby  pair  of  yellow  morocco-leather  slippers.    «•  Walk  in,  Saer. 
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walk  in,  Saer,"  wtid  the  wearer  of  diis  strange  cootume  and  alill  stranger 
pkis.  He  would  have  meaaured  about  five  feet  aiid  an  inch  or  so>  and 
looked  ft  good  half^centuvy  old.  His  upper  lip  was  Iiorribly  embrowned 
with  flBufi^  and  he  seemed  to  have  but  two  or  three  straggling  teeth  in 
his  head.  ^  Is  yover  master  at  home  1"  asked  L  ^*  My  Got,  Saer ! 
«at  jpott  take  me  for  t  I  am  my  master."  ''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir," 
~  I,  ^  I  should  y/^  to  see  the  Viscomte  de  Vaurien."  "  Why  dat 
my  dear  Saer.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  Saer/'  As  he  did  not  seem 
to  winoe  at  my  mistake,  my  **  withers  were  unwrung ;"  but  you  may 
iiBBgine^  ladies,  my  mortification  while  I  contemplated  the  figure  and 
the -abode  of  my  anticipated  Cicerone.  I  shall  not  touch  your  sensibility 
aa  my  aecount  by  detailing  the  appearance  of  Vaurien's  garret.  A 
tTQckle-bed,  two  tottering  chairs,  a  broken  deal-table,  a  tarnished  ma- 
hogany basins-stand,  with  gilded  porcelain  basin  and  water-jug  cracked 
and  efatpped,  and  standing  for  show  like  Goldsmith's  celebrated  row  of 
lirokeD  tea*cttps«  These,  and  such  like  commodities,  are  not  matters 
to  enter  into  a  description  meant  for  the  brightest  eyes  of  England,  I 
therefore  draw  the  blanket  (there  being  neither  veil  nor  curtain  at  hand) 
o^rer  the  mysteries  of  the  Viscomte's  abode« 

A  few  minutes  made  us  quite  known  to  each  other.     lie  read  my 
letter  mth  attention,-  shook  my  hand  with  warmth,  professed  himself 
ny  most  i^dthful  firiend  and  devoted  servant,  and  finished  many  pleasant 
^Bayinga  by  begging  me,  with  an  air  of  great  nonchalance^  to  sit  down 
while  be  took  hia  breakfast.    That  was  soon  despatched,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  a  littleciip  of  co£fee  without  cream,  which  had  stood -simmering 
m-  a  pipkin  by  the  fire,  and  a  small  roll,  of  about  the  length  and  con- 
flistency  of  a  dried  herring,  which  lay  on  a  shelf  with  the  Viscount's 
dressing-apparatus*    His  repast  required  none  of  the  usual  appurte- 
'aanoea  of  a  breakfaat-table,  and  being  quickly  finished,  he  begged  me 
to  exeuae  ^s  then  makii^  Us  toilette.     Delighted  at  an  opport^nity  of 
'  being  initiatsd  intO'  the  manceuvres  of  a  petit^taaUre  de  Parii^  I  wiUingly 
adoordeclhis  pardon.     He  began  by  throwing  off  his  .black  ci^>and 
displaying  a  head  completely  covered  with  papiUoteSj  which  he,  without 
ahame  or  ceremony,  pulled  coolly  from  their  respective  curls,  and 
Ibldnd  up  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  nght;.    At  first  sight  of 
him  I  thought  he  had  been  bald,  for  not  a  straggling  hair  wandered  on 
his  temples;     Now  he  had  a  profusion  of  dark-brown  ringlets  i  and  had 
I  not  seen  the  progress  of  de-cop-itation  I  would  have  sworn  he  had 
put- on  a>  wig,  so  that  he  -was  just  as  far.  from  natural  appearance  one 
way  as  the  mtar.    **  Pardon,  for  two  little  moments,"  cried  he,  squeez- 
ing my  bHMl  in  both  of  his>  as  he  po|^d  into  a  closet  close  by  the 
head  of  hii^  bed.    In  two  minutes  he  was  back,  but  no  more^like  what 
he  was  hefi^e  he  entered,  than  I  like  Hercules.     His  transformation 
was  magtcal-Hit  waa  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."    A  rosy  flush  /pread 
over* hia  iaee,  and  seemed  faintly  fading  on  the  tips  of  his  no^e  and 
chiti,  likeeeiting  sunbeams  on  the  peaks  of  a  mountain.    A  pair  of 
&lse  wlnskers  of  the  same  pattern  as  his  side-locks,  curled  upon  his 
efaeeks;  and  hia  mouth  displayed  a  regular  row  of  well-set  teeth; 
while  hia  bead,  in  ila  whole  ensfmbkf  might  be  really  supposed  to  have 
jost  glided  gently  off  the  shoulders  of  a  good-looking  fellow  of  thirty 
or  thereabouts* 

I  started  back.     He  laughed.    "  Ha,  ha!  xous  ne  mc  conwisscz pus^'* 
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said  hcf,  slapping  me  on  the  ahoulder,  "  my  dear  saer^  you  muit  not 
vonder  at  all  dis.  Ve  Frenchmen  are  enough  phiiosophera  to  care 
ver  little  for  appearances  in  de  houses  and  to  know  dat  'tis  ever  ting  in 
de  street."  I  was  so  amassed  at  the  metamorphosis,  and  so  pleased 
with  the  aphorism^  which  put  me  so  muck  in  mind  of  myself  and  old 
Quarles^  that  I  did  not  closely  observe  the  process  of  his  dressing, 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  faith&lly  reported.  I  followed  him 
with  my  eyes  as  he  went  on»  but  saw  him  indistinctly,  and  heard  Idm 
chatter  without  minding  wliat  he  said.  When  I  recovered  from  my 
reverie,  I  observed  him  full-dressed  all  but  his  coat,  wiping  the  cracked 
gilt  basin  with  a  towel,  and  placing  it  carefully  in  its  proper  stand* 
**  Allans  /"  cried  he,  as  he  finally  settled  his  collar  before  the  looking* 
glass,  and  stood  revealed  in  all  the  perfumed  bloom  of  a  dashing 
dandy.  ^'Now,  Saer,  shall  we  go  out  see  de  masks  on  de  Boule- 
vards t"  **  Masks r  exclaimed  I;  ''why*  it  isn't  carnival  time,  is 
it?**  <<  To  be  sure  'tis,"  replied  he,  "  dis  is  Mardi  gras^  de  gayest  of 
de  gay  days.  Noting  but  pleasure,  and  fun,  and  ho^^-posh."  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  here,  that  the  Viscomte  is  very  proud  of  bis 
English,  and  loses  no  occasion  for  displaying  his  familiarity  with  the 
niceties  of  the  language,  among  which,  "  hosh-posli"  is  a  particular 
favotrrite. 

I -was  electrified  at  hearing  that  the  Carnival  was  really  going  on» 
foif  the  whole  appearance  of  Paris  was  so  scmbrt^  so  muddy,  and  nusty^ 
that  I  could  not  imagine  any  approximation  to  gaiety  in  the  place  or 
the  people.     '*  Ak^  vous  verreij  vous  verrez  bient6t"  said  the  Viscomte^ 
as  we  descended  the  stone  staircase,  picking  our  steps  in  its  perpetual 
twilf^ht,  and  directing  our  course  by  the  iron  banisters.     Once  fairly 
oh  the  Boulevard,  my  friend  seemed  quite  in  his  element ;  and  tliougn 
I  looked  down  on  him  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  dozen  inches*  and 
thoiight  myself  at  most  times  a  tolerable  apecimen  of  style,  I  confeaa 
there  was  something  in  his  swaggering  air,  fine  complexion,  floating 
curls,  and  the  red  ribbon  at  his  button-bole,  that  seemed  to  throw  me 
into  the  shade.  He  talked  English  loudly  all  the  time,  proud  of  display-* 
ing  his  accomplishment  to  the  ears  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  observa- 
tions were  amusing  enough.     The  day  was  gloomy,  cold;  and  comfort* 
less — ^yet  the  world  was  out.     During  the  hour  and  half  which  I  had 
spent  in  the  Viscomte's  garret,  all  Paris  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
infected  with  the  wish  for  a  walk,  ride,  or  drive.    The  pathway  was 
thronged  with  pedestrians ;  many  a  mounted  exquisite  was  cantering 
on  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  between  the  rows  of  carriages  going  in 
opposite  directions,  in  horizontal  analogy  to  the  movements  of  two 
buckets  in  a  uncIL    These  carriages,  of  aU  sorts  and  descriptiofis,  open 
and  cloae,  cut  a  poor  figure  to  a  man  accustomed  to  the  equipages  of 
the  park.    There  was  scarcely  one  from  Long  Acre  to  be  seen.     They 
were  almost  all  French,  g^udy,  shabby,  and  flimsy.    It  appeared  that 
though  all  Paris  was  there,  yet  the  confounded  weather  kept  all  the 
decent  horses  at  home,  for  such  a  sorry  collection  of  jaded  hacks  were 
never  before  exhibited  in  a  Christian  country.     The  masks  were  few 
and  vile.     Now  and  then  a  barouche  hove  in  sight,  crammed  with 
clumsy  harlequins,  miserable  mountebanks  without  a  joke,  or  two  or 
three  stupid  caricatures  of  old  women,  in  '*  feathery  furs  and  studded 
stomachers,   tippets,  cardinals,  hoods,  and    ruflles."      A  pretended 
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peasant,  here  and  there,  rode  mlently  along ;  hut  there  was  nothiiig 
like  frolic  or  humour,  or  happiness.  The  Viacomte  pointed  out  to  me 
lome  wd]-known  characters  in  the  carriages  which  passed ;  among 
othefB,  in  his  sky-blue  chariot,  Viscount  d'A'  ,  the  romance* 

writer,  who  has  described  in  Ipsiboe,  the  herome  of  his  last  work,  a 
better  masquerade  figure  than  the  whole  Carnival  could  produce. 
"  Cbaig^  de  plumes,  de  fburrures,  de  fleurs,  de  pierreries,  et  de  gaze, 
envelopp^  d'un  mantel  h  triple  collet,  et  sa  robe  bordie  d'images." 
Soch  was  the  fiivourite  costume  of  ^  la  douce  fille  des  eaux  dormantes." 
l»in  my  turn,  told  my  companion  the  names  of  a  few  of  my  country- 
men; but  I  saw  none  who  combined  notoriety  with  the  ludicroiM, 
exc^  the  celebrated  Squire  Hold'emtight,  who,  mounted  on  the 
dicky  of  a  cal^he,  coTered  with  a  huge  box-coat,  whipped  along  a  pair 
of  pittful  hacks,  and  (puffing  his  red  and  bloated  cheeks  against  the 
wind)  gaTe  occasion  to  a  group  near  me  to  boUoa  out  "  Voild  !  Vaiki  U 
hmuf  gnuT — and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  John 

While  the  file  of  carriages  was  thus  dragging,'  like  a  wounded  snake 
or  an  alexandrine,  *'  its  slow  length  along,"  and  every  face  seemed  the 
index  of  a  melancholy  or  a  dissatisfied  mind,  the  sound  of  martial 
music  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  presently  several  regiments  of  infimtry 
m  full  order  of  march,  moved  along  the  Boulevards  from  the  direction 
of  the  TuQeries,  where  they  had  been  just  passed  in  review,  prepara- 
tory to  their  departure  for  Spain.  A  train  of  artillery  followed — the 
heavy  rolling  of  the  guns  over  the  pavement  mixing  with  the  clash  of 
the  military  bands,  bringing  to  the  mind  a  rush  of  awfiil  combina- 
tietis  toudiing  the  tremendous  probabilities  in  which  these  troops  were 
gejkig  to  be  the  actors.  There  they  were,  mingled  with  the  fantastic 
ioaleries  of  the  crowd — the  motley  crew  of  masks  and  mockeries — 
heavy 'hearts  and  dreary  apprehensions.  I  gazed  at  the  scene  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  and  an  invcJuntary  shudder ;  and  exclaimed  as  we 
turned  down  the  Rqe  de  la  Paix  (Napoleon's  triumphal  pillar  staring 
me  in  the  &ce),  ^  No,  no,  there  is  no  step  between  the  sublime  and 
diexidiculousr  T.  T. 
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Comrabio  jungam  stabili,  pfoprtvffiqae  dicabo. 

Ir  society  be  the  end  and  object  of  civilization,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  English  of  the  19th  century  are  in  a  very  barbarofis,  condition.; 
Never  was  an  intercourse  with  the  world  clogged  with  so  ihWny  impe- 
diments as  at  the  present  moment ;  never  did  good '  CQPQ^pa^y  cost 
so  much  pains  to  arrive  at,'  and  never  did  it  a£fprd  so  litile  uirptum. 
God  be  with  the  good  times,  when  the  sole  capacity  required  to  figure 
among  men  was  that  of  a  two-gallon  cask,  and  when  We  were  sure  to 
get  on  with  the  females  at  the  expense  of  a  little  *^  evil-speaking,  lying, 
and  slandering."  Then,  alas !  any  body  was  company  for  every  body  ; 
and  the  first  lord  of  the'land  did  not  think  shame,  faute  de  mieux,  to 
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take  up  with  the  coiiTersation'of  his  Imtler,  or  his  game-keeper,  over 
a  tankard ;  while  the  young  ladies,  faute  dc  tout,  danced  "  Bobbing* 
Joan,"  with  the  test  df  the  domestics,  in  the  servants;'  hall.  But  now- 
k-days  folks  are  growtt  so  confbundedly  precise, — or,  to  use  their  own 
word,  so  select,  ibrsooth,  in  their  society,  ihat  a  man  requires  frefeh 
qualifications  for  every  house  he  enters.  The  rigour  of  the  Vienna 
aristocracy  of  the  first  class  is  not  more  unbending  to  the  bourgeoisie^ 
noi^  more  uncompromlsirig  in  a  quartering,  than  cur  pretenders  to  ^e- 
lectiati,  in  their  several  degrees.  A  stranger  might  as  well  attempt  to 
*'  work  bis  way'*  into  a  Freemasons'  lodge  without  the  sign,  as  one  of 
the  profane  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  coterie  without'  its  specific 
qualification.  That  the  supreme  bon  ton  of  the  supreme  bon  ge^'e 
should  be  a  little  particular  is  but  right,  seeing  the  number  and  per- 
tinacity of  the  intruders*  Almack's  has  nothing  of  the  *^  faaiit.  de- 
scensus  Atemi,^*  nor  should  it.  On  the  contrary,  to  get  out  of  M'ewgate 
or  tlie  Fleet  is  less  difficult  than  to  get  tit  to  the  rooms  in  King^slreet ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  a  merciful  dispensation  of  *'  their  SelecttHesses" 
the  Committee ;  since  none  but  those  bred  to  the  trade  are  capable  of 
standing  the  quietude  of  extretntfy  refined  manners,  which  is  just  one 
d^ee  less  than  that  of  the  tomb.  But  high  rank  and  bon  ton  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  pretension.  We  have  it  running  through  all  the 
clsfsses  and  predicaments  of  society,  firom  the  Four-in-hand  Club  to 
Mrs.  Hourglass's  "  tea  and  tracts,"  the  amateur  concert  at  the  lem*B 
Harp,  near  Whitechapel,  and  our  friend's  blue  stocking  aasoeiation  in 
Hoondsditch.  Even  the  footmen  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  told, 
keep  clear  of  the  borough-mongers  and  country  puts  of  the  lower 
house. 

This  selection  is  bore  enough  for  'those  who  have  (to  use  a  Frmch 
phrate  *  germain  to  the  matter")  found  their  assiette  in  aociety;  but 
to  him  who  is  not  yet  placed,  it  is  a  source  of  bitter  disappointment. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  J(  was 
asked  tb  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  country '  neighbours,  who, 
having  been  nominated  M.P.  had  moved  to  town.  This  struck  me  as 
an  eligible  opening  for  making  my  way  in  good  company,  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  eagerness.  Upon  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  soon  found  that  I  was  the  only  person  not  of  '*  the  KoKse." 
Adskm  Stnith,  David  Ricardo,  and  Mons.  Say,  would  have  been  mere 
fourth-form  boys  to  this  quintessential  selection  of  the  ^*  colleotive 
wisdom."  The  conversation  was  wholly  **  of  the  shop  ;'*  but,  though 
I  do  sometimes  read  the  papers,  I  was  very  soon  completely  nonidused, 
and  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  bound  my  ambition  to  acquirmg  the 
reputation  of  a  good  listener. 

Sauntering  down  the  street,  something  out  of  spirits  at  this  discom- 
fiture, I  was  attracted  by  the  lights  in  my  aunt  Lady  Mary  Mildew's 
drawing«room ;  and  arriving  at  8ie  door  just  as  Mr.  '  ■  the  book- 
seller Was  '*  bundling  out"  a  coach-load  of  literary  lions  for  her  lady- 
£rhip's  inspection,  I  determined  to  step  in  and  see  "  what  was  going  on.'* 
I  had  not  beei^  long  in  the  room,  when  my  aunt  introduced  me  to  a 
good-looking  but  rather  prim  young  lady,  as  newly  arrived  from  Cam- 
bridge. Being  a  tolerably  good  French  and  Italian  scholar,  and  having 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  our  best  English  writers,  I  thought  I  aliould 
find  myself  pretty  much  aufait  to  the  young  lady's  indigo;  sod  I  en- 
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cered  the  Hat  with  some  sj^irit,  in  the  detetipiQation.to  maf^^.good  iny 
didtn  to  a  place  among  the  blues,  and  to  eet  ^i^y^ielf  o^  to  f^YAUtage. 
Bat  here  again  I  waa  utterly  thrown  out : .  I .  could  upt.  tejl  my  fair 
questioner  whether  Lady  lodina  Crucih)e  .  was  **  UiUlk(^fuelf"  ,1  had 
omitted  to  attend  Mr.  Sapphic'a  lecture  at  the  I^stitaUou*  I  iqistook 
the  author  of  tlie  Fall  of  Jeruaalem  for  the  Axnericaa  Addiap^t  I  was 
two  novelt  behind  hand  with  the  **  Great  Unknown/*  Sydney  Sm — tli 
passed  without  returning  my  bow,  and  I  totally  failed  in  naming,  the 
authors  of  the  two  "  crack"  articles  of  the  current  Quarterly.  Need 
I  add  that  I  was»  after  five  minutes  effort  at  conversation,  deserted  by 
my  cotnpaniony  whose  contemptuous  dejection  of  countenan^ei^  a^  she 
whispered  her  next  neighbour,  and  glanced  her  eye  hastily  at  ipy  per- 
son, convinced  me  that  I  was  already  black-balled,  at  least  by  this 
member  of  Lady  Mary's  squad  of  Selects* 

Harrying  down  stairs,  with  the  speed  of  a  detect^  pickpocl^qt,  I 
sttttnUed  upon  Tom  Headlong,  of  Jesus,  the  'Squire's  nej^ew  of.  Head- 
long* Hall ;  who  found  much  favour  in  my  sight  by  voting  vpy;  aunt 
a  qnix,  and  her  party  the  blue  devUa ;  and  on  this  account  he  bad:the 
less  difBcnlty  in  carrying  me  to  the  club,  of  which  I  had  just  been 
elected  a  member.  There,  I  thought,  I  should  at  legist  be  welcome ; 
for  my  credit  is  good,  and  my  money  as  acceptable  as  aoothev's,  .  f  ut 
all  is  ranity  and  vexation  of  vspirit.  Notwithstanding-  tbat  Newinaijiet 
is  within  fourteen  miles  of  Cambridge,  my  ignorance  of  the  teabnir 
calitids  of  a  borse*race  was  sufficient  to  exclude  me  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  night,  which  ran  almost  exclusively  upon  Epsom.  My,  ,o^i- 
noxh  silence  on  this  interesting^  topic  boded  me  no  good.  Then  i  could 
not  name- the  odds  at  some  point  of  the  game,  when  asked;.!  mistpo)c  the 
round -in  which  Gas  had  his  '*  Ugits  doused;**  was  totally  out  ab^ut  his 
opponent's  head  being  '*  in  chancery*"  In  short,  I  shewed  qiyself  up 
as  aoomplete  Spooney,  fell  out  of  the  conversation^  and  wa^  left.^  eat 
•  ny  sapper  in  silence  with  what  appetite  I  might. 

The  next  disappointment  I  encountered  was  at  the  hoi^e  ,of  a 
maiden  rdation,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  years*.  The  in^m9ry  of 
her  ^ood-naCured  and  uimretending  simplicity^  of  h^  mpdei^te.  endow- 
meats,  and  still  more  moderate  acquirement  assured  me  that  I  njiight 
mtike  myself  "  quite  at  home"  with  her.  On  arriving  at  her  house  I  found 
a  formidable  circle  of  Quaker-looking  ladies,  in  the  midst  of  whjch  stood 
a  spruce  and  punctiliously  dressed  gentleman  in  black,  who  somehow 
or  other  brought  to  my  miad  a  certain  necessary  personage  in  a  sab- 
bath of  witches.  My  entrance  interrupted  the  readii^  of  some  book, 
and  as  my  fair  relation  came  forward  to  greet  me,  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ierS/k  tha£  though  her  reception  was  friendly,  it  was  more  measured 
and  subdued  than  childish  recollections  induced  me  to  e^spec^*  After 
die  cnstomary  inquiries  after  absent  friends,  &c.  the  conversation 
seemed  to  lapse  into  a  train  of  ideas  inspired  by  the  now  suspended 
*^  readings."  Its  subject  seemed  to  me  religious,  but  it  was  so  wrapped 
lip  in  something  between  technical  jargon  and  cant,*  as  tq  be  pe^ly  un- 
iivleHtgible  $  and  I  suak  by  degrees  into  a  reverie,  in  which  my  upfit- 
nesi  for  soeiety,  and  very  imperfect  education,  formed  a  prominent  and 
a  patnftil  part. 

Mortified  by  such  repeated  failures  I  began  to  lower  my  expecta- 
tions, and  to  look  no  higher  than  the  forming  one  amongst  those 
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cyphifrs  wfaitlk  sw^  the  sum  total  of  a  "  squeeze/'  fill  up  door-ways 
and  staircafeies,  and  obstruct  the  king's  highway  by  their  attendant 
carriages.  But,  **  non  cuivis  homini^^*  it  is  not  every  one's  lot  to  enter  at 
once  even  this  numerous  corps.  In  order  to  be  asked  every  where, 
one  must  be  seen  every  where,  and  known  to  every  body  ;  and  there 
are  thoae  who  after*  spending  a  fortune  in  ices  and  wax-lights,  are, 
at  the  end  of  a  twenty  years'  struggle^  only  just  creeping  on.  To 
be  distingQished  in  this  "  genre,"  and  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de 
main,  is  morally  impossible;  because  where  nothing  is  expected, 
where  no  qualification  is  required,  there  is  no  advantage-ground 
aflbrded  for  attracting  the  attention  of  an  "  admiring  public." 

As  a  last  resource,'!  determined  to  advance  myself  by  the  merits  of 
my  dancing-master,  to  ride  into  society  on  a  "  demiqveue  de  chair  ^^ni, 
to  wind  mysdf  round  the  hearts  of  my  friends  by  a  "  chaine  Angloise.*' 
But  this  BUO  is  not  to  be  done  at  will ;  for  it  requires  much  patience 
and  Move  intrigue  to 'get  enlisted  into  a  set,  or  to  be  received  in  morn- 
jiag  practimng*parties.  As,  however,  I  am  an  eldest  sony  and  the 
family  estate  is  unembarrassed,  my  probation,  in  this  particular,  was 
comiderably  shortened.  The  sort  of  societv  to  which  I  was  thus  intro* 
duoed  was  not  altogether  "  le  ban  genre.**  It  was  made  up,  fojr  the  mp9t 
part,  of  what  are  called  ^  respectable  families  ;**  i.  e.  families  whose  ea^ 
drcunstances.  Heaven  knows  how  acquired,  prevent  their  ranking  ab- 
solutely as  nobody,  without  very  distinctly  proving  that  they  are  any 
body: — ^Bast  India  baronets,  military  and  civic  knights,  the  small  fry 
of  country  gentlemen,  (wfio  spend  a  year's  revenue  in  a  two  months' 
▼isit  to  London  or  to  some  fashionable  watering-place,  living  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  their  lair  at  Clodpole-hall,  as  Cobbett  would 
call  it)  together  with  those  successful  mercantile  families  and  spe- 
culators, who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  elbowing  the 
said  ooontry  gentlemen  out  of  their  estates.  Though  pleasure  and 
dissipation  are  the  objects  of  some  of  these  personages  in  mixing  with 
the  wdrld,  and  seem  to  be  so  with  all,  yet  tnefonde  of  the  society  con* 
sists  of  a  class  who  unite  business  with  amusement ;  or  rather,  under 
the  guise  of  pleasure,  carry  on  an  unremitting  eilbrt  to  strike  a  great 
stroke  in  lif^.  These  are  the  mothers  who  have  marriageable  daughters 
to  dispose  of,  and  whose  views  upon  ^e  persons  of  bachelors  are  any 
thing  but  disinterested. 

Being  myself,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  one  of  those  enviable  young 
men  who  have*'  every  qualification  for  making  the  married  state  happy," 
I  was  ei^feriy  seized  on  as  a  proper  victim  o£  tliis  systematic  conspiracy 
of  mothers  to  get  off  their  daughters ;  and  I  soon  got  a  pretty  near 
insight  into  the  whole  affair,  very  few  houses  indeed  are  opened  to  a 
regular  ball,  or  even  to  **  an  early  dance,"  in  which  there  is  not  a 
daughter  or  a  niece  to  be  disposed  of.  The  money  lavished  on  gaudy 
decorations,  soups,  wild  fowl,  ices,  and  champaign,  is  therefore  merely. 
put  out  at  usance,  to  be  returned  in  a  good  settlement;  insomuch 
that,  the  more  apparendy  wanton  the  profusion,  the  closer  may  be 
deemed  the  calculation :  seeming  hospitality  being  nothing  on  earth 
but  a  well-baited  trap. 

On  these  occasions  every  body  is  asked  for  something;  Lords, 
Baronets,  &c.  for  their  tides :  dragoons  for  their  regimentals :  frightful 
old  women  in  blue  gowns  and  silver  tissue  turbans,  for  their  sons  and 
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heirs ;  handsome  married  women  to  draw  the  men;  ^ly^fe^s  foili^ 
and  pretty  giirls  because  the  ball  cannot  go  on  without  them.  SoniQ 
are  invited  to  make  up  a  card- table  for  the  rich  dowager  mother  of  ah^ 
heir  at  law:  some  because  they  have  an  air  of  fashion,  or  ivrito  . 
*'  Albany"  on  their  card.  Every  thing,  in  short,  is  measured,  t»  tlie  . 
minutest  particular  that  can  proceed  or  retard  the  great  event>  which  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  wholer 

Aldiongh  it  is  a  part  of  good  policy  in  a  hawking  mamma,  to  fly  \mr 
gills  generallv  at  all  young  fellows  or  old  fellows  of  decent  fortune,  yel 
she  has,  for  the  most  part,  some  individual  in  view,  who  is  more  par- 
tfcalarly  the  object  of  pursuit :    and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  uni^- 
Ibrmly  that  fiivoured  individual  finds  himself,  in  spite  of  himself  iA 
contact  widi  the  **  young  lady"  who  has  him  in  chase.     Tall,  tliiii^'  pale 
girls  are  my  aversion;  yet  for  two  months  I  was  nightly  haunted  by 
mtA  a  spectre,  who  forced  me  to  ask  her  to  dance  by  "  m^ivfig^k^j^^   : 
in  an  early  hour  of  the  debate,**  by  planting  herself  assiduooaly  (it  fmf  •» 
side^  and  engaging  me  in  a  series  of  innocent  questions  at  the  firPt  pffe->. .  > 
paratory  scrape  of  the  violins.      Somehow  or  other  I  was  always  .  - 
obliged,  too,  to  band  her  down  to  supper,  and  consequently  to.si^  be-*' 
side  her  at  the  table. .   From  this  persecution  I  fortunately  escaped  by  ■ 
a  Iv^cy  iqvivoqut,  which  seemed  to  hint  that  I  was  engaged  t^  ti  giri .  ' 
in  the  country,  whose  estate  joins  ours ;  and  the  next  evening,  I  hsd .  > 
the  happiness  to  see  the  stately  galley  bear  down  on  another  prise.. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  a  melancholy  sight,  to  behold  the  long  rows  of 
overdressed  girls,  many  df  them,  I  hope,  unconscious  of  the  purpose  for. 
which  they  are  thus  launched  on  society, — ^with  their  fidgety,  anxious 
modiers,  settling  from  time  tp  time  their  hair  and  dress,  nodding  dis- 
approbation, or  smiling  encouragement  (as  the  puppet  cotitradiots  or 
fiivonrs  the  purpose  in  hand  by  her  carriage  and  demeanour)  and  having    . 
no  ^es,  no  ears  but  for  the  one  object  of  painful  solicitude.    Still  more*, 
melimcholy  is  it  to  witness  the  last  struggles  of  an  unfortunate  '*  aboH^ 
dxmaia^  whose  tenth  season  is  passing  in  vain,  with  ''  nobody  c^ming^  -« • 
to  marry  her,  nobody  coming  to  woo-oo-oo- !"  (I  hope  the  readeir  Can 
whisde  the  tune  for  that  last  desponding*  monosyllabIe)---''VirhiUte  eaoh     - 
canseless  giggle,  intended  to  display  a  dimple,  bears  evidence  of:  ano«!     . 
ther  accident  in  the  **•  human  face  divine,''  which  I  forbear  to  name ;  • 
and  a  proftisibn  of  finery  eclipses  charms,  that  it  is  no  logger  prudt«i€e 
to  expose  to  the  broad  glare  of  lamps  and  wax-lights. 

When  a  gudgeon  is  observed  to  rise  freely  to  the  bait,  he  is  asked  te 
dinner,  and  engaged  on  riding-parties  in  the  mornings.     A  Ivmolieon. 
also  is  regularly  set  out  as  a  rtJlying-point  for  young  men,  whose  appe«'< 
tites  are  often  more  ductile  than  their  passions.     Hearts  are  thus  ear 
snared  through  the  medium  of  cold  tongue  and  bread  and  butler,  aildia«  . 
sure  loTe-potion  is  Madeira  and  soda-water.     When  all  else  &ils,  tlie 
good  old  tody  herself  hints  very  plainly  her  reasonable  expectations, 
and  strives  hard  to  carry  an  hesitating  swain  by  a  barefaced  innuendo.  , 

As  I  hare  my  owh  reasons  for  not  giving  into  these  schemes,  and  pre^ 
fer  taking  a  wife  (when  I  shall  take  one)  from  purer  sources,  I  have  ever 
been  more  annoyed  than  flattered  by  such  distinctions.    And  this  jpro- 
bably  has  made  me  feel  the  more  keenly  the  general  ill-eflfecta  on  society  ' 
arising  from  t^iese  maternal  intrigues,  in  which  the  married  and  the 
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poor  go  for  nothing.  >   If  one,  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes,  en*- 
gages  a  girl's  attention  and  distracts  her  from  the  business  of  the  night, 
you  may  see  the  mother  prowling  about  with  fretful  uneasiness,  like  a 
cat  whose  kitten  is  in  the  paws  of  some  unlucky  urchin,  and  at  last 
fairly  breaking  in  on  the  conversation  to  hurry  her  daughter  away  from 
the  troublesome  interloper.     I  have  felt  the  deepest  compassion  for 
many  a  worthy  fellow,  whose  accomplishments,  talents,  and  virtues 
should  have  made  him  a  most  desirable  match,  thus  warned  off  the  pre- 
mises like  an  unqualified  sportsman,  and  treated  with  contempt  in  the 
quarter  in  which  contempt  is  most  insufferable,  merely  for  the  want  of 
a  little  dross.     Where  these  practices  are  carrying  on  in  a  family,  all 
agreeable*  and  instructive  conversation  is  banished  the  house.     Even  in 
the  most  intimate  sociality,  the  necessity  of  knocking  up  a  quadrille  to 
the  piano- forte,  or  of  engaging  the  musical  misses  in  the  displav  of  their 
acquirements,  cuts  short  all  sweet  converse.     All  the  dust  of  the  carpet 
is  beaten  into  your  eyes  and  throat,  your  ears  are  stunned,  your  person 
pushed  about  the  narrow  room,  or  you  arc  condemned  to  listen  for  the 
five  thousandth  time  to  "  Bid  me  dUcovrsCt*  and  a  '^  Di  tanti  palpiti"  sung 
in  that  time  and  tune  which  it  pleaseth  fortune,  or  the  no  less  capricious 
tempers  of  the  melodious  exhibitants. 

For  these  and  a  thousand  other  reasons,  which  for  brevity  I  must 
now  omit,  it  becomes  a  point  of  prudence  and  good  policy  to  adopt  a 
plan  that  shall  consign  matrimony,  like  all  other  trades,  to  we  forenoon, 
and  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  city,  leaving  the  haunts  of  pleasure 
and  the  hours  of  recreation  to  their  legitimate  purposes.  In  France, 
marriage  is  transacted  "  by  private  contract."  The  unmarried  whey 
faces  are  kept  in  the  back-ground,  and  talking  does  not  spoil  conver- 
sation in  the  saloons.  This  arrangement,  however,  in  which  the  young 
folks  are  not  **  brought  out,"  is  too  foreign  for  our  habits,  and  cannot 
be  recommended.  *  But  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  the 
erection  of  an  Exchange  exclusively  appropriated  to  matrimonial  spe- 
culation. The  neighbourhood  of  Mark-lane  would  afford  a  good  site, 
as  country  gentlemen  might  then  dispose  of  their  corn  and  their  children 
at  the  same  time.  Or  a  room  might  be  hired  in  the  Auction-mart,  or 
at  TattersalVs,  for  the  purpose.  The  fitting  up  of  show-rooms  or 
Bazaars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond-street  might  have  its  utility,  in 
which  each  girl  might  be  ticketed,  and  "no  second  price  be  taken. 
This  would  answer  the  better,  as  in  Bazaars  "no  credit  can  possibly 
be  given,"  and  "  no  goods  are  returned  after  they  have  left  the  shop. 
Subservient  to  this  scheme,  registers  might  be  opened,  by  which  an 
inspector  might  at  a  glance  know  how  far  any  number  in  the  catalogue 
would  suit.  By  such  arrangements  we  might  have  our  evenings  to  our- 
selves ;  and  mammas,  their  daughters,  and  young  gentlemen  of  good 
expectations,  might  each  and  all  enjoy  the  delights  of  social  intercourse, 
undisturbed  by  anxious  speculation,  and  unharasscd  by  the  dread  .of 
spring-guns  and  steel-traps  in  concerts,  dances,  and  opera  suppers. 
As  things  are  now  conducted,  we  must  marry  in  one's  own  defence, ' 
and  run  the  risk  of  perpetual  antioyance  at  home  in  order  to  obtain 
some  chance  of  a  little  tranquil  enjoyment  abroad.  This  certainly 
requires  reform,  and  something  might  be  done  in  the  shape  of  a  rider 
to  some  of  the  many  marriage  acts  which  are  daily  passing  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament.     Let  tlie  members  look  to  it,  at  their  leisure. 

C.  M. 
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NEW   SOCIETY   OF   tITERATVRE. 

The  project  of  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature  which  so  long  lay  mys* 
teriously  in  embryo,  has  again  presented  itself  to  the  world,  or,  to  use 
parlaameBtary  language,  assumed  somewhat  of  '*  a  tangible,  shape/' 
Never  waa  the  origin  of  a  society,  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  receive  its  concoction  among  the  most  celebrated  literati-  of  the 
country,  so  obscure  or  so  little  known  to  those  interested  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. VaciUatton  and  uncertainty  have  marked  its  progress 
hitherto,  and  whether  the  present  announcement  of  its  constitution  is* 
to  be  regarded  as  the  final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  its  foundeirs,  or 
to  be  considered  only  as  an  initiament  to  be  followed  by  another  inter* 
▼al  of  silence  ere  its  transacdons  be  again  visible  to  the  public  eye,,  re*-, 
mains  for  time  to  decide.  Its  commencement  has  been  any  thing  but 
auspicious ;  and  if  the  future  be  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  the  hope^  of 
its  founders  are  likely  to  suffer  disappointment  from  the  very  nature' of 
the  course  they  have  been  pursuing. 

A  recent  announcement  of  the  transactions  of  a  meeting  held. on  the 
17tb  of  June,  has  disclosed  to  the  community  the  operations  which 
have  coiisumed  two  or  three  years  in  completing.  A  reference  is  easily' 
made  to  these  at  length  in  some  of  the  diurnal  publications.  It  appears 
that  a  president  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's),  eight  vice<-presidentsy  ^i 
council  of  sixteen  fellows,*  a  treasurer,  librarian,  and  secretary,  havi^, 
been  elected.  Very  few  of  these  individuals  can  be  considered  im-r 
mediately  connected  with  literature.  The  Society  is  described  as  being 
**  under  the  patronage  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  his  Majesty. 
King  George  the  Fourth,  for  the  advancement  of  literature — by.  the 
publication  of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such.  WQrkayi 
as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character 
which  usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers-— by  die  promotion-' 
of  discoveries  in  literature — ^by  endeavours  xxifix  the  standardf  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  language,  by  the  critical 
improvement  of  our  lexicography — by  the  reading,  at  public  meetings^ 
of  interesting  papers  on  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  publication  of  such  of  those  papers,  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved ol,  in  the  society's  transactions — by  the  assigning  of  honorary 
raoards  to  works  oi  great  literary  merits  and  to  important  discoveries 
in  literature ;  and  by  establishing  a  correspondence  with  learned  men 
in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  informa- 
tion." The  two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  an4  of  fifty  pounds,  first  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  literary  compositions,  are  changed  into  two  gold 
medals  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  adjudged  annually  to  persons  of 
eminent  literary  merit.  The  society  consists  of  fellows  and  associates  : 
of  the  last  are  two  classes — roycd  associates  and  associates  of  the 
society ;  the  former  to  be  elected  from  among  the  latter^  Ten  of  these 
associates  are  to  receive  one  hundred  a  year  each  from  the  privy  purse, 
and  ten  others  a  like  sum  from  the  funds  of  the  society.  There  aro 
also  to  be  honorary  associates.  The  persons  elected  as  associates  are  to 


*  In  the  conneil  of  the  Society,  we  believe,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cro]y  U  the  only 
one  widely  known  as  s  literary  character  ;  and  to  that  gentlemanV  merits  as  an 
aathor  we  are  ardently  dUpoaed  to  bear  testimony. 
VOL.    VIII.    NO.  XXXll.  H 
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give  testimonials  of  ffood  moral  character,  and  to  assist  in  the  promo- . 
tion  of  *^  truth,  sociiu  order,  and  loyalty — loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense, 
not  only  of  personal  devotion  to  the  sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country."    Such  is  a  brief  expo$e  of  the 
present  structure  of  the  society. 

Some  of  the  objects  before  enumerated,  such  as  the  publicatioa  of 
inedited  works  of  ancient  literature,  the  ''  reading  interesting  papers 
on  history,  &c."  and  a  foreign  correspondence  for  the  **  purpose  of 
literary  inquiry,  &c."  are  unobjectionable  things  in  themselves,  and 
calculated  in  the  aggregate  rather  to  do  good  than  harm ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whedier  individual  industry  has  led  any  thing  in  these 
respects  to  be  performed.    The  other  designs  of  the  society  are  more 
open  to  objection,  and  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  begin  a  memorable 
era  in  British  literature  as  its  founders  expect,  even  if  its  achievements 
equal  those  which  the  celebrated  Academy  of  France  has  accomplished 
for  that  nation.     His  Majesty's  munificence  and  good  intentions  no  one 
will  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  but  it  may  be  justly  a  question  whether 
their  display  would  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
literature,  if  the  stipends  had  been  conferred  by  royal  selection,  rather 
than  through  the  intervention  of  any  society  however  constituted. 
This  mode  would  at  least  have  afforded  a  guarantee  for  the  impartial 
fulfilment  of  the  royal  wishes,  and  show  that  the  cabals  of  a  society  did 
not  interfere  in  the  distribution*     For  notwithstanding  any  professions, 
and  sincere  professions,  perhaps,  of  the  founders  of  this  society,  it  will 
inevitably,  if  it  endure,  become  an  instrument  of  party.     All  former 
societies  have  uniformly  become  so ;  and  therefore,  though  they  might 
have  been  advantageous  in  the  dawn  of  a  national  literature  they  are 
worse  than  useless,  nay  decidedly  mischievous,  when  established  during 
its  meridian  splendour,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.    The 
Academy  of  France  has  uniformly  been  the  corrupt  tool  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  deservedly  sunk  into  disrepute.     It  injured  the  national 
literature  by  attempting  to  ^*  fix  a  standard"  in  each  department,  by 
which  all  writers  were  to  be  circumscribed,  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  its  influence  was  all-powerful.  It  chilled 
the  ardour  of  genius,  cramped  attempts  at  novelty,  and  endeavoured 
to  crush  writers  that  had  the  independence  to  contravene  any  of  its 
arbitary  or  pedantic  enactments.     One  source  of  its  power  arose  firom 
'he  comparatively  unenlightened  era  of  its  establishment  and  tlie  cele- 
brated men  that  were  successively  enrolled  on  its  list,  under  a  govern- 
ment which,  till  a  recent  period,  suffered  no  independent  feding  to 
exist  among  the  people.    In  its  best  times  it  was  a  thing  of  feud,  cor- 
ruption, and  abject  servility;    grovelling  courtiers,  bigoted  priests, 
and  vain  nobles,  being  among  its  members.    Thus  Jts  reputation  wgs 
sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  gifted  individuals.     It  was  the 
creature  of  despotism,  that  so  well  understands  how  to  turn  all  similar 
institutions  to  its  own  aggrandisement. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  Society,  projected  it  may  be  with  the  most 
laudable  intentions — is  it  at  all  probable,  that  in  a  nation  like  England, 
where  letters  have  reached  the  proudest  elevation,  unsustained  by 
caballinff  academies  or  royal  donations,  that  at  this  moment  literary 
men  will  bow  the  head  to  the  dicta  of  any  association  whatever  ?  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  in  this  most  enlightened  age,  when  independence 
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of  erery  aort  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  writers  will  place  themselves 
in  abeyance  from  a  body  in  which  scarcely  a  name  of  celebrity  in  the 
natioml  literature  has  appeared,  feeling  and  knowing  that  public  opi- 
nion can  confer  on  them,  without  shackle  or  compromise  of  any  kind, 
lasting  reputation  and  pecuniary  advantages  adequate  to  their  toils,  and 
far  greater  than  any  society  can  offer.     The  very  soul  of  a  high  litera- 
tare  is  freedom,  a  freedom  owning  no  authority  but  the  tribunal  of  the 
whole  nation.     No  academy  in  this  country  will  be  held  in  sufficient 
zcspect  by  the  public  to  keep  the  power  in  its  hands  of  bestowing 
eminence  on  an  author  by  its  plaudits,  or  of  sending  him  into  obscurity 
1^  its  censures.     His  glorious  independence  of  mind  and  pen,  his  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  alone,  and  the  pride  of  principle, 
render  him  very  justly  jealous  of  any  set  of  men  who  would  seek  to 
extend  tbeir  influence  over  his  opinions,  or  make  him  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating theirs.     It  may  be  asserted  as  a  truth,  that  the  society  in  its 
corporate  capacity  will  have  no  weight  with  the  better  class  of  Ei^lish 
writers,  let  the  political  tenets  of  the  latter  be  what  they  may.     In  an 
early  announcement  of  its  intentions,  it  was  observed,  that  without 
royal  protection  "  literature  would  continue  neutral  or  adverse  to  the 
aervice  of  the  country."    Here  was  a  pretty  plain  hint  to  authors  what 
its  advocates  thought  of  our  present  literature,  and  hence  may  be  in- 
ferred one  of  the  main  objects  kept  in  view  in  its  formation.     But  the 
literature  of  this  country  has  attained  its  magnificence  of  growth  with- 
out royal  protection,  or  any  other  protection  than  its  own  irresistible 
claims  afi^rded.     Its  professors  nurtured  it  for  ages,  oflen  amid  penury 
and  distress,  until  it  reached  a  flourishing  maturity  and  spread  itself 
abroad — the  admiration  of  the  world,  too  firmly  rooted  to  require  the 
support  of  thrones,  and  too  full  of  vitality  to  be  withered  by  the  insi- 
dious care  of  academies  or  societies.     Is  the  noblest  memento  of  Bri- 
tain's glory  so  vile  a  thing,  that  it  may  be  turned  or  twisted  to  the  use 
of  any  faction  possessing  political  power,  as  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical, 
might  deem  it  "  adverse  to  the  service  of  the  country"  ?     Does  it  not 
look,  after  acknowledgements  so  put  forth,  as  if  it  had  been  said  by  tlie 
society,  **  when  British  literature  was  emerging  from  obscurity,  it  might 
w^  be  left  to  force  its  way  in  neglect,  but  now  it  is  become  a  mighty 
instrument  in  governing  mankind — now  its  glory  is  gone  abroad  into 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  we  must  ofier  it  our  patronage,  enlist  it  on  our 
side,  and  finally  endeavour  to  control  it."    But  it  is  too  late;   no 
b€mds  will  hold  its  giant  limbs,  no  art  confine  its  proud  and  towering 
spirit.    It  is  no  longer  a  suppliant,  gazing  on*  coronets  and  patrons  for 
a  haughty  protection ;  but  a  laurelled  victor,  going  "  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer."    Our  literary  genius,  like  our  constitution,  is  essen- 
tiaUy  firee,  and,  while  it  flourishes,  must  remain  so.   Our  better  class  of 
writers  will  not  enter  a.society,  where  unanimity  cannot  exist,  and  the 

future  fate  of  which  may  be  easily  foreseen.    Let  us  suppose  Mr. 

feeling  inclined  to  present  an  hexameter  ode  to  the  society,  and  to  take 
his  place  among  the  associates,  bringing  his  testimonials  of  learning, 
loyal^,  good  moral  character,  and  public  principle,  in  his  hand ;  sup- 
pose these  latter  to  be  what  the  society  may  approve,  how  would  they 

elect  Mr. ,  whose  ideas  as  '*  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  of  social 

•  order,  and  loyalty, — ^loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  personal 
attachment  to  the  sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
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tions  of  the  country/'  may  be  very  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
founder  of  Pantisocracy  ?  Both  of  these  writers  would  be  most  desirable 
members  of  such  a  body ;  but  how  can  both  be  elected  and  the  society 
preserve  a  unity  of  design,  and  amalgamate  individuals  so  diametrically 
opposite  in  principle  ? 

But,  allowing  the  society  to  be  at  present  unconnected  with  politics, 
it  cannot  long  remain  so ;  and  shall  we  not,  by  and  by,  see  it  exert  the 
same  sort  of  influence  that  we  have  seen  rule  similar  institutions,  both 
in  thi^  and  other  countries — we  certainly  shall.  It  may  safely  be 
averred,  that  at  no  very  distant  period  writers  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  the  most  brilliant  genius  would  fail  of  success,  were  they  to  be 
candidates  for  admission,  not  being  of  the  political  state  party 
governing  at  the  time.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  uniformly 
shewn  this  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so  where  bishops 
and  judges  direct.  But  what  have  objects  purely  literary,  to  which 
such  societies  should  be  confined,  to  do  with  political  opinions  ?  Neither 
Milton,  nor  Marvel,  nor  Sidney,  could  be  members  of  such  a  body ;  bat 
Gibber  and  Settle  might.  What  then  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  an 
institution,  that,  under  the  mask  of  supporting  literature,  is  the  con- 
cealed prop  of  a  political  party,  and  excludes  from  its  advantages  for 
causes  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  ostensible  object  of  its  estab- 
lishment. This  having  been  uniformly  the  case  in  bodies  similarly  con- 
stituted, there  must  indeed  be  saving  virtue,  in  the  present  society,  if 
it  be  exempt  from  such  mischief  in  a  country  where  party  runs  so  high. 
Other  academies  have  been  founded  with  as  fair  professions  as  the  pre- 
sent, by  those  who  have  well  understood  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
an  ascendancy  over  literary  men,  of  arranging  them  on  their  side  of  a 
question,  and  of  using  them  as  a  shield  in  contests  totally  unconnected 
with  literary  matters.  The  very  laws  and  rules  of  such  societies  have 
been  generally  pernicious  to  genius ;  being  gprounded  on  the  theory  of 
the  schoolmen  o£  past  times  and  the  pedantry  of  monkish  colleges,  they 
have  proved  uncongenial  to  that  portion  of  literature  which  is  truly 
generous,  and  would  now  only  tend  to  retard  that  freedom  of  thought 
which  is  increasing  from  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  rendered 
permanent  by  the  art  of  printing.  A  literary  society,  properly  so 
called,  should  hold  forth  no  qualification  or  disqusdification  as  to  mem- 
bers, but  what  was  purely  literary ;  yet  the  spirit  of  societies  both  of 
literature  and  art  have  never  exhibited  this  consistency.  Raphael  him* 
self  would  suffer  to-morrow  the  fsLte  of  Barry  in  the  English  Academy  of 
Painting,  were  he  a  livhag  member  and  equally  imprudent  in  the  use 
of  an  hasty  expression  ;—^but  what  mischief  would  such  an  exclusion  do 
to  Raphael  in  his  art  ?  his  pencil  would  be  as  graceful  as  ever,  and  his 
Paintings  as  much  admired.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  an  Academy  of 
Literature,  that  forgets  its  genuine  object  to  display  its  impotent  resent- 
ment for  offences  unconnected  with  its  control.  But  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  society  have  said  that  the  great  object  in  view  is  to 
**  render  the  pursuit  of  literature  honourable  in  itself  and  beneficial  in 
its  results  to  society."  And  this  it  proposes  to  achieve  by  giving  a 
hundred  a  year  to  twenty  writers  whom  the  society  may  judge  entitled 
to  the  same !  Men  cannot  be  rendered  more  honourable  by  being  made 
more  dependent ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  attain  the  object,  nor  will  any 
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society  in  this  country,  however  respectable  m  rank»  render  the  pur- 
suit of  literature  more  honourable  than  it  is  at  present  or  more  benefi- 
cial in  its  results.  Our  literature  is  formed;  our  writers  that  are 
worthy  of  it  are  well  supported,  and  stand  high  in  the  public  esteem. 
The  society  may  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  one  production, 
not  a  doxen  copies  of  which  may  be  sold ;  while  another  quite  hetero- 
dox according  to  its  perspicuous  decisions,  may  be  returning  wealth 
and  £uiie  to  the  author.  How  in  such  a  case  can  the  society  help  it- 
self, or  talk  of  its  foresight  and  infallibility  in  literary  affairs  amid  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  instances, — and  what  will  the  world  think  of 
them  ?  As  to  any  thing  it  can  effect  for  the  national  literature,  we  are 
equally  in  the  dark.  The  literature  of  England  cannot  stand  on  higher 
ground  than  it  occupies  at  present ;  the  works  of  the  society  in  this 
respect  will  be  works  of  supererogation.  It  cannot  compile  a  better  Dic- 
tionary than  Johnson's,  or  Todd's  Johnson ;  still  less  can  it  improve  our 
lexicography ;  it  must  first  take  high  ground  in  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion, and  establish  itself  at  the  summit  of  British  literature  defacto^  be- 
fore it  can  become  an  example  to  be  copied.  It  cannot  engross  all  the 
genius  of  the  country,  nor  adequately  reward  it ;  this  must  still  be  lejft 
to  the  public.  It  cannot  fix  a  standard  of  taste  in  language ;  the  best 
authors  must  always  be  the  efficient  guides  in  thb  respect ;  and  a  free 
nation  will  not  sufier  improvement  to  be  at  a  stand.  It  cannot  mark 
out  new  subjects  for  the  higher  class  of  writers ;  this  must  be  \eSi  to 
individual  fancy  and  feeling.  In  short,  its  honorary  donations  can  only 
act  as  incitements  to  young  writers,  who  have  still  to  learn  that  their 
most  valuable  reward,  as  regards  reputation,  is  to  be  obtained  through 
the  public,  and  the  highest  pecuniary  advantage  through  their  book* 
seller. 

But  the  society  is  not  to  be  supported  entirely  by  government,  but 
also  by  private  subscription.  Subscribers  are  to  be  considered  Fellows, 
so  at  least  it  appears  from  the  proceedings  published.  From  these 
fellows  the  officers  and  council  are  chosen,  and  by  them  will  every 
matter  of  importance  ultimately  be  decided.  Numbers  who  may  be- 
come enibscribers  will  be  eager  to  get  their  money's  worth  of  interfe- 
rence in  the  transactions  of  the  society.  Sir  Wm.  Curtis,  for  example, 
laying  aside  the  study  of  Mrs.  Bundle  for  that  of  a  less  palatable,  but 
somewhat  higher,  order  uf  reading,  may,  with  the  Bishop  of  ■  on 
one  hand,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Kilderkin  on  the  other,  (usiste^  as  the 
French  say,  at  the  deliberations  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for 
the  medals.  Even  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  may  be  seated  tu  dvis 
with  Liston,  and  shaking  his  ambrosial  curls  in  the  terrors  of  judicial 
procrastination  over  a  work  of  doubtful  merit,  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unhappy  author's  doom  to  another  meeting.  Can  such  be 
a  state  of  things  to  which  writers  of  celebrity  will  submit,  when  the 
tribunal  of  the  nation  is  open  to  them,  and  may  it  not  be  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  the  road  to  reputation  will  be  still  found  to  lie  that 
way  ?  The  establishment  of  the  society  tends  also  to  the  contraction 
and  narrowness  of  every  thing  connected  with  literary  pursuits.  Till 
now,  an  English  author  had  '*  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose" 
his  guides  and  supporters ;  yet  soon,  if  the  society  can  become  para- 
mount, he  must  not  look  beyond  its  pale.     The  spirit  of  our  literature 
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muBt  be  subdued  and  reined  in ;  it  must  proceed  only  by  measured 
steps ;  no  noble  action  and  graceful  curvetting  must  be  tolerated ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  manage  must  restrain  every  grace  *'  beyond  the  readi  d£ 
art/'  every  motion  of  which  the  rusty  curb  of  the  College  forbids 
the  use. 

In  a  Royal  Academy  of  Literature  all  the  members  should  be  literary 
men  of  some  celebrity,  to  be  qualified  for  the  business  for  which  they 
are  embodied.  Fortunately,  the  society's  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  to  any  great  extent,  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  and  therefore 
much  evil  need  not  be  dreaded  from  its  anathemas  by  writers  indepen- 
dent of  it,  should  they  still  continue  *'  neutral,  or  adverse  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country.'*  Even  our  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  consists 
of  artists  ;  but  that  of  Literature  will  be  essentially  composed  of  sub- 
scribers. A  Lord  Chief  Justice  out  of  his  place  in  court  is  generally 
but  a  negative  sort  of  a  personage,  as  a  literary  umpire  more  especially. 
The  spirit  of  lawyers  and  literary  men  is  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 
Perhaps  it  is  thought  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  member  to  have 
had  a  certain  quantum  of  Greek  and  Latin  flogged  into  him  in  his 
school-days,  and  to  have  kept  terms  at  College.  If  so,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  hereditary  literati,  as  a  German  academy 
did  once  on  its  hereditary  mathematicians ;  thus  we  have,  at  last,  a 
royal  road  to  literature.  This  absurdity  is  self-evident ;  but  if  we  must 
have  such  a  society,  let  it  be  openly  formed  on  the  principle  of  absolute 
power,  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe,  and  well  calculated  to  fetter 
the  mind  and  make  it  subservient  to  its  dictates.  It  is  better  that 
Government  should  at  once  nominate  forty  individuals  (the  Bourbon 
complement  for  a  literary  academy,)  and  consign  over  to  them  the  ex- 
clusive practice  of  literary  afiairs,  as  it  has  consigned  physic  to  the 
academy  in  Warwick  Lane.  None  should  publish  a  book  without  a 
diploma  from  the  legitimate  forty ;  fixed  rules  should  be  acted  upon  in 
writing  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  &c.  Then,  by  rigidly  enforcing  the 
execution  of  this  law,  letters  would  speedily  descend  to  so  low  a  level 
that  they  would  cease  to  occupy  public  attention,  and  no  longer  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  our  Holy  Allies.  There  is  a  very  un-English  feeling 
abroad,  that,  instead  of  showing  liberality  and  expansion  of  mind,  seeks 
to  circumscribe  every  thing  by  arbitary  control.  Our  literary  re- 
nown owes  nothing  to  dogmas  or  academicians ;  though  occasionally 
coloured  at  times  too  much  by  a  reigning  fashion,  it  was  ever  free  as 
air — ^its  coruscations  had  an  unbounded  space  in  which  to  radiate, 
and  owed  their  splendours  to  nature,  not  to  the  pyrotechnical  displays 
of  the  laboratory.  The  support  of  an  academy  to  our  literature  in  its 
present  state,  is  that  of  a  reed  propping  a  flourishing  oak.  The  French 
had  scarcely  any  literature  before  the  mundation  of  their  academy,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  nor  is  it  desirable  there 
should  be  any.  We  shall  soon  discover  that  if  this  institution  do  not 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  it  will  become  a  mere  thing  of  party,  and  that 
the  best  introduction  to  it  will  be  through  die  minister's  closet — it  will 
become  the  rall3nng  point  of  his  supporters,  and  will  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  meanness,  corruption,  and  intrigue.  We  have  many  writers 
at  nresent,  and  there  will  then  be  a  rapid  accumulation  of  them,  that 
wiU  use  the  pen  on  any  side  and  for  any  party,  or  for  aU,  if  they  find  it 
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condadve  to  tbdr  private  interestSy  however  opposite  it  may  be  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  By  such  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  institution  will  be  engrossed,  when  those  who  have  at  present 
contributed  to  establish  it  with  pure  views  and  intentions  shall  have 
passed  away. 

It  is  evident  that  ihe  means  cfueh  a  society  must  first  adopt,  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  obtaining  influence  over  the  public  mind,  are,  to  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  to  unite  the  best  and 
most  popular  authors  in  its  support.  Mere  labourers  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  plodding  students,  and  commentators  on  ancient  text  for  the 
thoQsanddi  time,  no,  not  even  a  dozen  profound  scholars,  witli  the  Bishop 
ctf  Peterborough,  and  his  hundred  inquisitorial  questions  at  their  head, 
will  make  the  society  succeed  without  effecting  diis.  The  popular  au- 
Uiors  must  unite  with  the  society,  or  it  will  never  be  lookeid  up  to. 
Mere  University  Grecians  will  do  little  for  it  with  the  world  at  large. 
It  most  exhibit  on  its  rolls  the  nobler  intellects  and  higher  spirits  of  the 
age,  or  it  will  remain  a  secondary  thing — a  body  without  a  soul — an  in- 
efficient name,  laborious  in  microcosmic  exertion,  and  imbecile  in  the 
midst  of  swelling  profession.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
great  names  will  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  society.  Each  feels 
conscious  of  his  strength,  and  sees  no  necessity,  nor  useful  object,  in 
compromising  himself  with  any  set  of  individuals,  whose  intentions,  how- 
ever good,  are  characterised  by  utter  destitution  of  the  means  which  can 
insure  any  beneficial  consequences  to  literature  from  their  union.  Minds 
of  great  power  are  too  independent,  and  are  seldom  social  enough  for 
such  an  object ;  nor  will  they  sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  feeling  them- 
selves unrestrained,  and  descend  from  their  higher  studies  and  flights 
of  fancy  to  the  circumscribed  and  petty  regulations,  useless  detaO,  and 
unmeaning  formalities,  that  give  the  proceedings  of  such  institutions 
the  appearance  of  downright  frivolity.  Medals  and  prizes  may  do  for 
scholars  and  students,  but  they  are  of  no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
him  who  is  desirous  of  earning  lasting  fame,  and  whose  powers  are  put 
forth  in  vigorous  exercise  in  contending  for  a  far  higher  reward.  The 
new  Royal  Society  is  even  objectionable  if  it  contribute  to  make  a  por- 
tion only  of  our  literature  dependent  upon  it.  Its  twenty  authors  must 
be  governed  and  guided  by  the  fellows,  and  if  they  possess  sufficient 
merit  in  the  public  eye  to  be  noticed,  they  will  be  instrumental,  as  far 
as  they  go,  in  cramping  independence.  Our  literature  is  a  "  chartered 
libertine,"  and  the  attempt  to  subjugate  any  part  of  it  to  the  control 
of  an  incorporated  body  of  men  may  have  had  its  origin  simply  in  a 
misguided  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  literature,  or  it  may  have  arisen  from 
the  concealed  desire  to  subject  it  to  a  species  of  control  which  may 
check  its  present  incorrigible  repugnance  to  be  the  creature  of  courtiers, 
and  the  instrument  of  &at  submissive  and  debasing  spirit  which  is  so 
rile  in  the  world  at  present,  and  which,  whether  denominated  the 
cause  of  social  order  or  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  equally  unworthy  the 
present  times,  and  degrading  to  beings  gifled  with  the  faculty  of 
reason.  From  whichever  of  these  causes  &e  Society  dates  its  begin- 
ning, it  would  naturally  bear  the  same  aspect  of  good  intention,  but  it 
cannot  eventually  effect  good,  or  promote,  in  any  material  degree,  the 
welfare  of  mankind.    The  enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind  wiU, 
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in  our  day,  however,  be  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  ai^  eviU  that  may. 
be  caused  by  such  an  institution*  The  number  of  those  who  reflect, 
and  of  those  who  will  watch  with  jealousy  its  proceedings  and 
scrutinise  them  minutely,  is  very  great.  A  British  Academy  of  Litera- 
ture, to  have  succeeded,  should  have  been  formed  two  centuries  ago ;  it 
is  now  too  late  for  it  to  grasp  the  control  of  our  literature ;  and  yet 
how  fortunate  for  the  Nation  that  it  escaped  without  possessing  such 
an  institution  I  Y. 


THE    RETROSPECT. 

*    •    *    Di  ripoea  e  di  pscf  siberglii  reri 

O  qiuntD  volentieri 

A  riredern  lo  torpo.  Guarim. 

As  turns  the  pausing  traveller  back. 

At  close  of  evening,  to  survey 
The  windings  of  the  wearv  track 

Through  which  the  day^s  long  journey  lay*— 
And  sees,  by  that  departing  light 

That  wanes  so  fast  qn  field  and  meadow. 
How  dUianl  objects  still  are  bright 

When  nearer  things  have  sunk  in  shadow.— 

Even  so  the  mind's  inquiring  eye 

Looks  backward  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Where,  in  its  vast  variety. 

The  chequered  map  ot  life  appears ; 
And  even  where  Hope's  declining  rays 

Have  ceased  to  pamt  the  path  before  her. 
The  siushine  of  her  youthful  days 

Still  casts  a  cheering  influence  o'er  her* 

Oh  !  youthful  days,  for  ever  past. 

That  saw  my  pil^mage  begun. 
When  clouds  of  evil  scarce  could  cast 

A  passing  shadow  o'er  my  sun. 
Come,  that  the  wounded  spirit  may 

Even  flrom  your  recollection  borrow 
Thoughts  that  may  cheer  the  gloom  to-day. 

And  brighter  prospects  for  the  morrow. 

Scenes  of  my  youth  I  ye  stand  array'd 

In  thought  before  my  longing  eye- 
In  all  the  change  of  sun  and  shade 

1  see  the  vision'd  landscape  lie ; 
The  verdure  of  the  ancient  grove — 

The  quiet  old  paternal  hall — 
The  hoary  oaks  that  stoop  above 

The  dim  secluded  waterfall. 

Once  more,  ye  native  vales  and  hills ! 

I  do  rensit  you ; — I  hear 
The  waters  of  my  native  rills 

That  murmur  music  in  mine  ear— 
1  taste  the  coolness  of  the  bowers 

That  oft  my  youthful  feet  have  haunted — 
1  scent  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

That  erst  my  youthful  hands  have  planted•**^ 
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I  see  the  venenble  trees 

That  round  the  humble  mansion  grew— 
I  breathe  the  very  summer  breeze 

That  o'er  my  infant  slumbers  blew— 
I  see  the  very  forms  that  oft  * 

In  other  years  have  hover'd  by. 
And  hear  tnose  voices  murmuring  soft. 

To  which  my  heart  hath  beat  reply. 

Oh  1  magic  of  the  mind  !  whose  might 

Can  make  the  desert  heavenly  fair. 
And  fill  with  forms  divinely  bright  t 

The  dreary  vacancy  of  air. 
And  speed  the  soul  from  clime  to  clime. 

Though  stormy  Oceans  roar  in  vain. 
And  bid  the  restless  wheels  of  Time 

Roll  backward  to  the  goal  again. 

The  riches  that  the  mind  bestows 

Outshine  the  purple's  proudest  dye. 
And  pale  the  bnghtest  gold  that  glows 

Beneath  the  Indian's  burning  sky: 
*The  mind  can  dull  the  deepest  smart. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  suffering. 
And,  'midst  the  Winter  of  the  heart. 

Can  renovate  a  second  Spring. 

Then  let  me  joy,  whate'er  betide 

In  that  uncounted  treasury,     - 
Nor  grieve  to  see  the  step  of  Pride 

In  purple  trappings  sweeping  by ; 
Nor  murmur  it  my  (ale  shut  out 

The  gaudy  world's  tumultuous  din  : 
He  recks  not  of  the  world  without. 

Who  feels  he  bears  his  world  within,  M. 


GRIMM^S    GHOST. 


LETTEE   XIII. 

The  Amateur  Actor, 


Acting  is  like  the  small-pox.  Garrick,  and  a  chosen  few  besides, 
took  it  in  the  natural  way ;  others,  trained  to  it  from  childhood,  or  as- 
sociating with  those  who  were,  are  innoculated  with  it.  Captain 
Augustus  Thackeray  has  lately  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He 
sickened  at  Woolwich,  became  feverish  in  Tottenham-street,  and  took 
to  bis  bed  upon  the  regular  boards.  I  thought  his  clipping  the  por- 
traits out  of  Oxberr/s  edition  of  the  acting  drama,  and  his  sticking 
them  round  his  dressing-room,  would  come  to  no  good.  But  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  slaughter  was  his  knowing  a  man  who  was  intimate 
with  a  family  who  had  half  a  box  at  Coyent-garden  Theatre.  In  his 
access  to  this,  he  frequently  found  a-jar  "  the  ivory  gate"  that  leads 
behind  the  scenes.  Man  has  a  natural  appetite  for  the  side-scenes  of 
a  theatre.  Thither  our  military  hero  occasionally  adjourned,  cautiously 
keeping  to  the  side  opposite  the  prompter,  lest  that  ringer  of  many 
bells  should  be  so  rude  as  to  inquire  his  business.    It  is  a  hazardous 
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affair  to  get  near  actors.  We  are  B^t  to  msk^  eoinpariaoiis  whidi 
always  redound  to  our  own  exaltation.  "  Macready  is  great  in  Vir- 
ginius,"  said  Augustus  Thackeray  to  himself,  **  but  I  think  I  could 
do  the  part  better :  my  voice  is  to  the  full  as  loud  as  his.  CSiarles 
Kemble's  Mark  Antony  is  a  finished  performance:  but,  thank 
Heaven !  he  has  no  exclusive  patent  for  playing  the  part,  whatever  hia 
privileges  may  be  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment.  I'll 
go  home  and  study.  '  See  what  an  envious  rent  hath  Casca  made  :'  I 
knew  it  quite  perfect  at  Harrow,  so  I  shall  soon  recover  it"  Those 
light  clouds  of  self-conceit  which  float  occasionally  around  the  heads  of 
unfledged  ensigns  and  beardless  barristers-at^law,  shewing  to  them  in 
shadowy  perspective  the  Field  Marshal's  baton  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's mace,  soon  enveloped  the  upper  regions  of  Captain  Thacke- 
ray. To  complete  the  obumbration,  his  brother  officers  at  Woolvrieh 
gave  him  the  part  of  Colonel  Briton,  in  the  *'  Wonder/'  That  garrison 
has  for  some  years  been. famous  for  *^ cleaving  the  general  ear  with 
horrid  speech."  William  Congreve  wrote  comedies,  and  a  baronet  of 
the  same  name  invented  rockets.  They  are  both  clever  men  in  their 
way :  but  Love  for  Love  is  a  pleasanter  concern  to  witness  in  its  pro- 
gress, than  an  elliptical  cannon-ball.  So,  at  Woolwich,  comedies  are  at 
present  all  the  vogue,  and  the  rockets  are  despatched  to  do  duty  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens. 

Augustus  Thackeray  was  highly  complimented  for  his  performance 
of  Colonel  Briton.  Old  Culpepper  (who  went  down  by  the  Southend 
steam-boat  on  purpose  to  witness  it)  said  that  in  some  scenes  it  run 
Charles  Holland  rather  hard;  and  Mrs.  General  Macgorget  only 
wished  that  her  nephew  Tom  Tankerville  had  played  it  half  as  well : 
he  would  not  then  have  been  laughed  at  as  he  was :  but  he  was  always 
a  headstrong  lad,  and  for  her  part  she  was  quite  sick  of  giving  him 
advice.  All  this  was  oil  to  the  flame,  and  Augustus  got  himself  intro- 
duced to  Charles  Kemble  the  very  next  evening.  The  dilettanti  per- 
formances of  the  preceding  night  were  of  course  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. "  We  at  Woolwich,''  said  Thackeray,  "  have  one  great  advan- 
tage over  you  at  the  regular  theatre— a  very  great  advantage" — 
•*  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" — "  Why,  among  you  there  are  two  or  three 
very  good,  and  all  the  rest  are  sticks ;  but  with  us  at  Woolwich  we 
have  no  bad  actors."  The  manager,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  (a  character  of  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  divest 
himself,  either  on  the  stage  or  off),  answered  only  with  a  bow.  He 
might  have  replied,  *'  No  good  ones,  you  would  say."  Even  as  a  house 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree : 
the  friends  of  the  edifice  maintaining  that  it  unites  the  advantages  of 
town  and  country,  and  its  enemies  maintaining  that  it  absorbs  the  dis- 
advantages of  each.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  Wednesday  following, 
Thackeray  was  "  at  it  again." 

There  is  a  theatre  in  Tottenham-street  which  is  noted  for  enticing 
slender  cornets  from  Hounslow-barracks,  and  indentured  linendrapers 
from  Oxford-street.  Our  Captain  of  course  took  refuge  beneath  its 
portico.  He  opened  there  in  the  Duke  Aranza,  in  the  Honey  Moon, 
and  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  upon  the  occasion.  His  grace 
has  to  dress  three  times  during  the  five  acts.  This,  according  to 
Augustus,  was  a  high  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  character.     '*  It  is  a 
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capttal  part,'*  he  obaar^ed  to  Lord  Robert  Banteri  who  was  cast  for 
Rolaiido ;  "  I  don't  know  a  better  part.  First,  there  *s  the  Duke's  pri- 
yn»  dress:  puce-coloured  velvet,  a  beaver  hat,  a  slouched  feather,  and 
sugar-loaf  buttons — oh!  it 's  a  great  part!  Then  there's  the  cottage 
dteaa  :  drab  kerseymere  with  blue  silk  facings,  high-topped  gloves,  and 
rnaset  boots-*oh !  it 's  an  excellent  part !  Then  there 's  the  Duke's  state 
dress  in  the  last  scene  :  a  white  plume  and  diamond  button,  crimson 
velvet  cloak,  and  white  sattin  tronks— oh !  it 's  a  delightful  part !  I 
quite  forgot  the  white  shoes  and  red  rosettes — 1  don't  think  there's  a 
better  part  on  the  stage !" 

The  Honey  Moon,  as  honey  moons  are  wont  to  do,  went  off  ex. 
tieniely  well.  Audiences  are  very  indulgent  when  there  is  nothing  to 
pay.  Few  things  sour  a  critic  more  than  pulling  three  shillings  and 
Bxpenoe  from  his  breeches  pocket.  "  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Old  Cul- 
pepper to  Lord  Robert,  **  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
played  Lopes  ?  He  had  not  much  to  do :  nothing,  indeed,  but  to  in- 
vite the  Duke  and  Juliana  to  the  village  dance ;  but,  I  must  confess,  he 
threw  all  the  rest  of  vou  into  the  back-groUnd.  Pray  what  is  his 
name?"  **  His  name!  answered  Lord  Robert, — '^  oh,  that  was  Billy 
Bawl  the  call-boy  from  Covent-garden." — ''The  call-boy?  Impossi- 
ble !** — ^*  Oh,  no !  it  *s  very  true:  we  paid  him  thirty  shillings."  **  What 
m  shame !"  exclaimed  the  old  slopseller  :  "  only  a  call-boy  ?  why  don't 
the  Covent-garden  proprietors  put  him  into  Macbedi,  or  young 
Mirabel,  or  Artaxerxes,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?"  ^*  Why,  the  fact 
is,  Sir,"  said  the  noble  amateur,  "  at  Covent-garden  poor  Billy  never 
gets  beyond  '  Your  ladyship's  carriage ;'  or  at  farthest,  '  This  way,  if 
yoa  please.  Sir.'  Because  the  poor  fellow  is  cowed  by  the  regular 
actors :  sad  overbearing  dogs  :  but  here  he  is  among  gentlemen,  who 
put  him  quite  at  his  ease  in  a  moment." 

Lord  Robert  Ranter  has  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He 
generally  palms  some  "  stick"  of  an  actor  upon  them  once  in  every 
season.  These  would  twine  '*  like  ivy  round  a  sapling"  establishment, 
but  the  two  old  oaks  weather  it  out.  'Lord  Robert  spoke  to  the  pro- 
prietors about  Augustus  Thackeray.  He  might  be  mistaken :  we  are 
all  liable  to  error  :  but  for  his  part,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  promising 
dS6^  than  his  Duke  Aranza :  his  style  seemed  to  be  something  between 
John  Kemble's  and  Kean's ;  free,  however,  from  the  stateliness  of  the 
one,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  other :  he  should  recommend  the  pro- 
prietors by  all  means  to  jump  at  him :  he  knew  that  Elliston  would 
give  any  money  for  him,  &c«  &c.  &c«  The  result  was,  that  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  got  an  engagement  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  The 
terms  were  neither  Uiirty,  no,  nor  even  twenty-five  pounds  a  week.  ''  No 
matter:  money  was  not  his  precise  object;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  public  voice  would  force  the  proprietors  to  cancel  his  present  articles, 
and  treat  him  with  greater  liberality.  The  cases  of  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neil 
were  precisely  in  point.  He  was  determined,  for  his  part,  to  show  the 
town  what  gentlemanly  acting  was.  Grarrick  was  a  gentleman :  he  had 
driven  his  ^bury  last  week  down  to  Hampton  to  see  his  effects  on  sale, 
and  he  must  say,  that  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  out  he  had  seldom 
witnessed.  Not  that  he  meant  to  patronize  the  drawing-room  chairs ; 
Aey  were  decidedly  too  short  in  the  elbow :  and  the  Hogarths  were 
vulgar :  no  elegance  in  the  subjects,  and  no  delicacy  in  the  manner  of 
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treating  them*  But  still,  Garrick  himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  die 
view  he  had  from  his  drawing-room  window  across  the  dwarF  -waSi 
upon  the  Thames  was  in  capital  taste.  Garrick  shewed  them  Hoiv  a 
gentleman  could  act,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  the  same." 

''  Now  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day"  when  Thackeray,  as  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  was  to  slouch  the  accustomed  left  stocking  upon 
the  hoards  of  Covent»garden  Theatre.     All  his  friends  were  mustered 
upon  the  occasion :  hut  what  are  all  any  man's  friends  in  a  Winter 
Theatre  ?     According  to  the  calculation  of  Socrates,  they  might    be 
stuffed  into  one  hox,  without  incommoding  each  other.    In  the  sta^ 
box,  on  the  Prince's  side,  sat  Lord  Robert  Ranter  with  his  cousin  Sir 
Hans  Dabs  Oliphant,  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  every  line    of 
whose  works  he  professes  thoroughly  to  understand  in  spite  of  hu 
commentators.     Sir  Hans  Dabs  brought  with  him  a  printed  copy  oF  the 
Hamlet  of  the  immortal  bard  (upon  whom  he  is  himself  a  commeacator 
in  manuscript)  bound  up  with  other  plays.     It  is  his  invariable  custom 
thus  to  check  the  actors :  and  woe  be  to  the  wight  who  misplaces  a 
syllable !  Sir  Hans  has  his  eye  on  his  book  and  invariably  sets  the  of^ 
fender  down  for  a  ninny.    Should  any  thing  happen  to  the  prompter^ 
there  is  no  baronet  in  all  Marybone  parish  so  well  fitted  to  supply  his 
place.     But  to  return  to  the  hero  of  the  night.    The  first  discovery  o£ 
him  was  greeted  by  the  audience  with  a  round  of  applause.    This 
compliment  the  Danish  Youth  returned  with  a  bow,  as  Princes  are  ac- 
customed to  do.     I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Thackeray,  while  dressing  for  the  part,  drew  on  his  jacket  rather  too 
hastily,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  starting  of  the  seam  under  his  left  ann« 
This  in  any  other  drama  would,  perliaps,  not  have  been  very  material : 
but  when  the  indignant  youth  in  the  first  scene  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
not  seemSf**  he  happened  to  raise  his  left  hand  to  a  height  rather  above 
the  level  of  his  head.     This  exhibited  a  white  fissure,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  black  velvet  and  bugles  around  it,  and  raised  such 
a  ludicrous  paronomasial  association  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  audi* 
ence,  that  a  pretty  general  titter  ensued.     The  court  of  Denmark. now 
broke  up,  and  left  the  son  of  the  late  monarch  to  tell  the  pit  how 
shamefully  he  had  been  used.     *^  O  !  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt !"  groaned  Thackeray,  and  again  raised  his  left  arm.   His  too  solid 
flesh  had  by  this  time,  and  by  this  action,  increased  the  aperture. 
The  former  titter  threatened  to  mount  into  a  horse-laugh.     *'  It  will 
never  do,"  whispered  Sir    Hans    Dabs  Oliphant    to  Lord  Robert. 
^  O !  yes,  it  will,"  answered  his  lordship,  '*  the  house  tailor  will  set  all 
that  to  rights  in  the  twinkling  of  a  needle.'*    *'  My  dear  Lord  Robert,'* 
rejoined  the  critical  baronet,  "  you  mistake  the  matter :  they  are  not 
laughing  at  that."    "  No !  at  what  then  ?"    "  Why  at  the  misappre-< 
hension  of  the  actor.     He  has  left  out  three  '  ands*  and  onv '  or.'   Then, 
too,  when  he  said 

'  Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter/ 

he  raised  his  arm  as  if  it  were  charged  with  a  nine-pounder  in  front  of 
the  Woolwich  barracks.  I  don't  blame  the  young  man  for  this :  every 
one  according  to  his  own  trade  :  but  the  true  reading  is  not  cannon,  a 
great  gun,  but  caiion  with  a  single  N,  quasi  canonical  law ;  that  is  to 
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say,  spiritual  law.  Hamlet  means  to  express  his  regret  that  religion 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  meditated  suicide.*'  '*  Oh,  I  understand 
you,"  said  the  other,  **  it  was  certainly  wrong :  in  uttering  the  word 
*  canon'  he  should  merely  have  pointed  towards  Doctors  Commons.'' 
**  exactly  so,"  said  the  commentator. 

Things  now  went  on  pretty  tolerahly  until  the  closet-scene  hetween 
Hamlet  and  his  mother.  "  Now  for  the  tug  of  war,''  said  Lord  Robert 
to  his  companion.  "  This  is  mi/  great  scene.  At  Richmond  I  always 
.  get  three  rounds  of  applause  in  it.  1  admit,  my  cloak  is  made  of  real 
Genoa  velvet:  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that:  but  still  in  justice  to 
myself  I  must  confess,  that  my  Hamlet  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  acting  as 
has  been  seen  since  John  Kemble :  I  speak  out :  egad !  I  give  it  to  my 
mother  in  the  true  Nero  style !"  Whether  the  audience  objected  to  such 
treatment  of  a  mother,  or  whether  the  elevated  elbow  once  more  gave 
tokens  of  the  separation  of  sleeve  and  body,  I  know  not.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  coughing  now  became  the  order  of  the  night. 
**  I  never  knew  colds  more  general,"  said  the  unconscious  amateur  as 
he  quitted  the  stage.  "  Lord  love  you.  Sir !"  said  Billy  Bawl  (who  was 
now  reinstated  in  his  proper  station  behind  the  regular  scenes),  <'  they 
have  no  more  colds  than  that  kettle-drum  :  it  is  you  they  are  coughing 
at."  "  Me !"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  "  if  I  thought  the  public  meant 
to  affront  me,  damme,  if  I  would  not  pull  its  nose."  *'  The  public 
has  no  nose,"  said  a  little  dapper  farce-writer  at  his  elbow.  **  How 
do  you  know  that,  Sir  ?"  fiercely  demanded  the  captain.  "  Because/' 
answered  the  author,  "  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  it  has  no 
boweb  :  I  therefore  infer  by  parity  of  anatomy  that  it  has  no  nose." 

**  The  beautified  Ophelia,"  as  Shakspeare,  foreseeing  that  Miss 
Foote  would  play  the  character,  has  aptly  denominated  her,  was  by  this 
time  dead  and  buried.  Laertes  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
jumped  upon  the  coffin.  "  That  is  an  act  which  1  could  never  recon- 
cile with  decorum,"  said  Lord  Robert  to  the  critical  Baronet.  '<  Is  it 
customary  in  Denmark  to  jump  upon  the  coffin  of  the  defunct?" 
'*  Yes,  when  a  brother  attends  a  funeral,"  valiantly  reioined  Sir  Hans 
Dabs  Oliphant  Critics  do  not  stand  upon  trifles.  Lord  Robert  was 
silenced. 

The  spectacle  oif  ''  a  great  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate" 
was  a  most  agreeable  pastime  to  the  gods  of  Greece.  It  still  contmues 
so  to  those  of  the  upper  gallery  of  our  winter  theatres.  Thackeray  was 
quizzed  and  tormented  by  those  avenging  deities,  until  the  green 
curtain  dropped  upon  the  fifth  act.  *'  There  is  a  very  noisy  fellow  in 
the  upper  gallery,"  said  the  amateur,  as  he  rose  from  his  fall,  aided 
by  two  scene-shiflers.  **  There  is,"  answered  the  same  little  dapper 
damned  author ;  **  and  he  is  like  the  late  French  Republic,  the  whole 
house — one  and  indivisible." 

The  friends  of  the  new  actor,  in  front,  behaved  as  new  actors'  friends 
usually  do.  Old  Culpepper  heartily  wished  the  young  man  had  turned 
his  hand  to  some  other  trade.  Lady  Newbiggin  and  her  plump 
daughter  ascribed  it  all  to  those  horrid  radicals  in  the  galleries  :  they 
knew  who  set  them  on  :-  there  was  a  man  in  a  red  night-cap,  very  like 

T ,  that  was  particularly  noisy :  for  their  parts,  they  never  could 

see  the  use  of  the  water  tank  upon  the  roof,  if  it  was  not  opened  to 
duck  discontent :  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  must  say  that  they  thought 
the  performance  but  so  so. 
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TMsi  too^  WW  Ae  opibioK  of  Thackawv's  bosom  friend.  Captain 
Ironsides,  who  pronounced  it  a  decided  Daggerwood  affiur :  ^^ing 
that  Romeo  Coates  was  a  fool  to  him.     Lord  Robert  Ranter  and  Sir 
Hans  Dabs  Oliphant  slunk  from  their  box  as  though  they  had  been 
detected  in  probing  the  pockets  of  their  neighbours.     They  made  their 
exit  through  the  Bow-street  door,  but  were  stopped  on  the  upper  step 
by  a  sudden   shower.    **  This    is    an   elegant  fa9ade,'*  cried  Lora 
Robert,  stepping  back  to  avoid  the  wet.     "  Very,"  answered  Sir  Hans, 
imitating  the  process.     "  It  is  modelled  from  a  temple  at  Athens," 
continued  Lord  Robert,  with  his  back  by  this  time  in  contact  with  the 
outward  wall  of  the  building.     "  So  they  say,"  resumed  the  Baronet, 
clinging  to  the  stucco  as  perpendicularly  as  a  recruit  at  the  word 
**  Attention."    It  was  all  to  no  purpose :  the  shower  still  pattered  on 
their  shoes :  Scamander  did  not  cling  closer  to  Achilles.     ''  It  is  a 
pity,"  said  Lord  Robert,  "  that  the  architect  in  conveying  over  the 
model,  forgot  to  bring  the   climate   with  him."    **  A  great  ptty*** 
echoed  Sir  Hans ;  "  but  there  is  a  capital  fruit-shed  in  Broad-court;, 
over  the  way.     I  always  run  thither  when  it  rains — ^that  shed  and  this 
portico  constantly  remind  me  of  my  wife's  drawing-room  grate.     The 
polished  bars,  outside,  serve  for  show,  but  the  black  ones,  inside,  prop 
the  hot  coals."     "  That  blockhead  George  has,  no  doubt,  driven 
round  to  the  Piazza  door,"  said  Lord  Robert :  "  any  thing  is  better 
than  wet  feet — ^lead  on  to  the  fruit-shed."     When  the  two  friends  were 
safe  under  deal-board  shelter,  and  both  were  comfortably  seated  upon 
inverted  baskets,  with  a  large   assortment  of  pea-shells  crackling^ 
beneath  their  feet,  like  autumnal  leaves,  they  resumed  their  conver* 
sation  upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  representation.     **  I  had  no 
notion,"  said  Lord  Robert,  "  that  poor  Thackeray  would  have  turned 
out  such  a  decided  stick  :  at  one  moment  I  had  some  hopes  of  hinu 
Did  you  observe  his  *  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman '  ?"     "  No,  I  was 
busy  turning  over  my  leaf."    "  Well,  then,  you  must  have  noticed  his 
'  Be  buried  quick  with  her '  ?"     "  No,"  answered  Sir  Hans,  '*  at  that 
time  I  had  lost  my  place.'*     **  Lost  your  place  ?  Why  you  never  stirred 
from  the  box."    ''  No,  I  mean  the  place  in  my  book :  my  Hamlet 
is  bound  up  with  four  other  plays ;  and  I  got  smack  into  the  middle  of 
the  Recruiting  Officer,  before  I  knew  where  I  was." 

The  subject  of  all  this  criticism,  in  the  mean  time,  had  retreated  to  his 
loc^ngs  in  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  slept  soundly,  uncon- 
scious of  his  failure.  It  is  the  case  in  all  the  arts :  there  is  not  a  hump- 
backed man,  in  all  London  and  Westminster,  who  does  not  fancy  him- 
self an  Adonis.  Not  that  Thackeray  was  unaware  of  the  discord  in  * 
the  house,  but  he  ascribed  it  to  every  cause  but  the  true  one.  Colds 
and  hoarseness  were  never  more  common.  Besides,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  party  sent  in :  probably  by  Young  or  Macready :  jealousy  is 
proverbially  a  green-room  failing :  for  his  part,  he  thought  the  proper 
reading'  was  not  "  Beware  of  jealou^,  it  is  a  green-eyed  monster." 
No  \  Shakspeare  evidently  wrote  it  "  Green-room  monster  1"  and  so  he 
would  deliver  it,  when  he  should  be  put  up  for  lago.  With  this  valiant 
determination,  out  sallied  Thackeray,  and  in  passing  through  Newport- 
market,  saw,  skewered  upon  the  back  of  a  dead  sheep,  a  large  play- 
bill, upon  which  *'  Theatre  Royal  Covent-garden-— Macbeth,"  was  im- 
printed in  legible  characters.    The  poor  animal,  even  in  death,  seemed 
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ins  of  "  th^  bloody  ImmeM"  of  wluch  it  w«s  the  herald,  its 
nooe  having  marked  the  paTement  below  with  a  syn^thetic  arimsoii 
tint.  '*  Oh !  Macbeth !"  ejaculated  Thackeray*  **  that  is  my  next  part» 
IS  it?  Well,  I  have  no  objection:  it  is  not  a  bad  part;  but  I  wish 
they  would  not  expect  me  to  play  upon  opera-nights.  Macbeth  was  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  it  is  true,  he  killed  his  friend  Banquo,  and  did 
not  behave  quite  hospitably  to  King  Duncan ;  but  still,  he  was  a  thorough 
gentleman:  John  Kemble  was  always  too  frigid  in  it,  and  Garrick 
wanted  height :  yes,  Garrick  was  a  punchy  little  fellow,  and  dressed  the 
character  in  scarlet  breeches :  Macbeth  is  nothing  without  figure."  By 
this  time,  the  Thespian  Captain  had  entered  Portugal-street,  where  an 
cid  mirror,  suspended  in  a  broker's  shop,  '*  reflected  him  back  to  the 
skies,"  as  the  Keverend  Bate  Dudley  has  it.  Thackeray  was  well 
pleased  with  the  exhibition,  and  walked  on,  repeating  "  Macbeth  is 
nothing  without  figure.''  On  his  return  home,  he  found  that  thfs 
messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  parts  of  the  play  next  in 
representation,  had  been  at  his  residence,  and  had  left  a  manuscript  for 
his  perusaL  It  lay  upon  his  breakfast-table,  and  the  word  ''  Mac- 
beth'* was  written  in  a  fair  legible  hand  upon  the  outside  cover* 
**  Oh,  here  it  is,"  cried  he,  carelessly. 

"  A  happy  prologue  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  this  imperial  meme.'' 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  fly  leaf,  and  read ''Mr.  Thackeray — Mae* 

h«th—tke  Bleeding  Captain.'*      '<  What !"    exdaimed  the  astonished 

debutant,  when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  breath.    *'  Me — expect  me 

to  act  the  bleeding  Captain  ?  expect  a  perfect  gentleman  to  stagger 

on  with  two  cuts  on  his  forehead,  and  one  on  his  cheek,  to  tell  that 

stapid  old  fool  Duncan  what  a  number  of  men  his  two  generals  had 

knocked  on  the  head  ?     I  won't  do  it — there  must  be  some  mistake." 

— **  Drive  to  Soho-square,"  cried  the  new  actor,  jumping  into  a  hackney 

cabriolet.     The  manager  received  him  suaviter  in  modo :  but,  as  touch- 

»g  the  bleeding  Captain,  fortittr  in  re :  he  was  cast  fi>r  the  part  and 

rnntt  perform  it.     *'  Never,"  ejaculated  Thackeray :  *'  when  I  engaged 

as  an  actor,  it  was  under  an  idea  that  I  should  act  what  I  pleased  and 

wh«i  I  pleased."    **  Add  thereto,  and  at  what  salary  you  pleased," 

said  the  manager,  ''  and  you  would  make  our  profession  *  a  bed  of 

tones**    As  afimrs  now  stand,  however,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  under 

articles  to  play  what  and  when  the  proprietors  please,  under  a^  penalty 

of   thirty    pounds."      This    reminiscence    staggered    the  tragedian. 

**  Have  you  any  objection  to  give  me  up  my  articles,"  inquired  he. 

'  ^  None,  whatever,"  answered  Ihe  other,  delivering  them  up  to  him. 

•<  Cancel  and  tear  in  pieces  this  great  bond,"  continued  Thackeray, 

scattering  the  fragments  of  the  document  to  the  winds  ;— "  and  as  for 

yon,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  *'  allow  me  to  say, 

that  if  I  ever  act  again  upon  your  boards,  and  you  don't  keep  your 

audience  in  better  order,  damme  if  I  don't  call  them  out.** — "  Do  but 

contrive  to  call  them  w,"  answered  the  manager,  "  and  I  will  undertake 

lo  re-engage  you,  for  three  years,  at  a  rising  salary." 


(  H2  ) 
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Laumnnc. 

To  visit  LauBanne  was  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  cherished  day- 
dreams.    To  see  Rome,  or  Italy,  indeed,  was  a  wish  too  lofty,  too  im- 
practicable for  my  youthful  thoughts ;  but  Lausanne,  thought    I,  ten 
years  since,  on  first  perusing  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  might  be  man&gedf 
if  but  some  kind  hand  would  put  an  end  to  that  fellow  Bonaparte.      Xhe 
pleasures  which  I  deemed  nearest  my  grasp  at  that  early  period,  liave 
ever  and  for  ever  irrecoverably  fled,  while  those  which  seemed  beyond 
my  wildest  wishes  I  have  enjoyed  even  to  satiety.     I  have  swam  and . 
floated  on   the  lovely  Leman,  climbed  over  the  snowy  Alps»    and 
threaded .  their  defiles  —  shot  in  a  gondola  beneath  the  Ritdto,   and 
wandered  through  the  empty  palace  of  the  Doges — the  galleries  of 
Florence  have  satiated  my  curious  eyes — my  step  has  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  overrun  the  Capitol,  and  sunk  through  the  begilt  and 
mouldering  vaults  of  the  Palatine  Hill — ^Naples  has    spread   forth 
before  me  her  bay  and  shores,  unrivalled  in  the  interest  of  name  and 
scenic  beauty ; — but  associations  southward,  and  northward  of  the  Alps, 
are  somehow  or  other  very  different  sentiments.     In  Italy  or  Greece, 
such   sympathy  for    the  by-gone   is  aggr^ate,  universal — it  is   for 
nations,  for  ages — it  is  inspired  by  the  memory  of  a  people,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  the  sum  of  their  greatness.     North  of  the  Alps,  the  asso- 
ciations which  pilgrims  seek  and  sing  of  are  individual,  e&cited  by  a 
single  name,   independent  of  nation    or  country, — ^tliey  are  warm, 
domestic  feelings,  and  come  more  home  to  our  egotistic  bosoms,  than 
the  high-wrought  and  often   fttctitioua  sympathies  with    Roman  or 
with  Grecian  greatness. 

Englishmen,  if  they  have  more  seniimetU  in  love  and  private  affisetion 
than  other  nations,  have  undoubtedly  much  less  in  politics.  The 
romance  of  public  affairs  we  do  not  understand.  And  after  the  classic 
essence,  with  which  we  become  impregnated  at  college,  evaporates,  we 
generally  sink  into  very  matter-of-fact  honest  politicians.  It  is  owing 
to  this,  perhaps,  that  we  seem  such  Goths  in  Italy.  At  Clarens,  or 
Femey,  our  countrymen  are  to  be  seen  sentimental ;  but  I  never  once 
met  an  Englishman  at  Rome  with  an  air  or  consciousness  at  all  diflfer^ 
ent  from  that  with  which  he  trod  Pall  Mall  or  the  Strand.  Now  the 
French  grow  heroic  in  the  immortal  city,  and  the  Germans  mad.  But 
your  Englis^man^is  the  same  stiff*,  impassive,  well-dressed  gentleman 
on  Primrose  Hill,  or  the  Capitol.  At  Tasso's  dungeon,  'tis  true,  he 
looks  with  interest  and  indignation ;  but  chains  and  prisons  would  move 
him  any  where.  And  such,  as  a  spot  of  personal  and  individual  asso- 
ciation south  of  the  Alps,  forms  an  exception  to  our  division — *tis,  how- 
ever, but  an  exception,  it  is  Morat,  north  of  the  boundary,  where  the 
pilgrim  views,  with  a  national  and  patriotic  feeling,  the  bones  of  the 
Burgundian  invaders. 

Once  upon  the  Italian  soil,  for  any  one  personage,  poet,  or  hero»  to 
claim  our  undivided  interest  is  impertinence.  I  remember,  the  first 
sight  of  a  helmet  on  an  Italian,  ot  rather  an  Austrian  soldier,  at  Milan, 
striking  me  with  more  melancholy  than  would  the  tombs  of  an  hun- 
dred Etruscan  bards.  I  cannot,  with  Childe  Harold,  forget  the  Latin 
in  the  Lombard  glories — ^mourn  over  Venice  and  Ferrara,  and  approach 
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Ae  Ciqpitol'  itself  with  exhausted  sympatlucs.  Once  at  DomOy  aft  at 
Sosa,  the  big,  collective  feeling  should  come  orer  one,  which,  as 
Wordsworth  says, 

•    **  Moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  ali." 

But  lor  lovely  little  spots  of  cireumscribed  association,  wedded,  as  it 
were,  to  a  single  name,  Switzerland  is  the  country.  And  the  tra« 
vdler  need  not  diverge  from  the  high  Simplon  road,  in  order  to  visit 
and  enjoy  the  greater  number.  Ferney,  Coppet,  Lausanne,  Clarens, 
will  each  Airnish  their  suppfy  of  pensive  food  to  the  sentimentalist* 
Tlie  first  I  reserve  for  some  gay,satirical  mood,  so  ill  according  with  the 
scene. — Strange !  that  a  being,  that  had  chosen  its  resting-place  on 
the  banks  of  &e  Leman,  between  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  Alps,  and 
with  the  monarch  of  mountains  ever  towering  in  his  view,  should  there 
have  so  dwarfed  bis  powers,  so  concentrated  and  narrowed  them  in  the 
microscope  of  satire,  merely  to  destroy  some  petty  insect  of  a  rival. 
To  be  at  Ferney,  to  look  round,  and  say,  here  wrote  the  author  of  the 
**  Pucdle,"  b  one  of  those  most  unpleasant  contradictions  that  the  fact 
so  often  gives  to  the  probability. 

If  nature  ever  imitated  a  picture,  it  was  iq  forming  the  Leman ; 
beanty  and  sublimity  in  all  the  gradations  and  variety  of  *each  are 
crowded  upon  and  around  it.  You  drive  along  the  Swiss  side  of  the 
lake,  through  meadows  and  hedges  of  English  luxuriance,  trimly  kept 
and  divided  too,  after  our  countrv  fashion,  while  the  vine,  th^  Swiss 
cottage,  and  Swiss  costume,  add  n>reign  charms  to  what  reminds  us  so 
strongly  of  home.  The  Jura  ris^  above,  the  lake  spreads  beneath, 
with  many  a  "quiet  sail"  upon  its  surface,  that  look  as  nothing  white 
they  glide  over  the  reflection  of  the  towenng  Alp  upon  the  lake.  The 
eye,  on  one  side«  follows  up  the  curve  of  the  sandy  margin  to  Vevay  and 
Chfllon,  and  on  the  other  side  marks  the  huge  mass&s  of  Alp  that 
overhang  the  lake,  with  a  town  here  and  there  upon  the  brink,  which, 
from  their  comparative  size  might  b^  almost  taken  for  so  many  napkins 
spread  out  to  cbry.  The  approach  to  the  modern  republic  of  Lausanne 
is  worthy  of  forming  the  avenue  to  the  most  ancient  and  feudal  of  cas- 
tles :  it  rises  and  winds  in  the  midst  of  majestic  chesnut-groves,  through 
whose  waving  foliage  is  seen  at  every  step,  here  the  bright  surface  of 
the  lake  and  its  opposite  mountain  border,  and  there  the  subtle  spires 
and  lofty  brick  buildings  of  the  city.  Lausanne  itself,  when  entered, 
does  not  answer  the  promise  of  such  an  approach ;  the  traveller  is 
annoyed  at  its  steepness  and  its  straightness,  but  one  glance  from 
almost  any  window  of  the  town  is  sufficient  to  drive  away  his  spleen. 

The  bouse  of  Gibbon  was  the  first  object  of  my  search  at  Lausanne. 
It  belonged  to  the  banker,  I  was  told.  The  lower  part  and  garden, 
however,  seem  to  appertain  to  another  tenant,  an  old  lady,  into  whose 
apartments  I  descenaed  from  the  street,  and  was  straight  ushered  into 
me  garden  to  behold  what  the  maiden  called  "  La  Uibbon" — an  old 
shattered  tool-house. 

*' It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787," 
says  Gibbon,  "  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country, 
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the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  wa9 
serenet  tliQ  mlver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  froiA  the  waters,  and 
all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establbhment  of  my 
fitm..  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
9pv^ad  over  my  mind>  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  Ml. old  and  agoeeable  companion,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
fut&ire.d^te  of  my  history,  ^e  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious." 

.  The  acacias  ^till  flourish,  as  does  the  weeping  willow  which  lie 
planted,  and  I  need  not  add,  that  the  scene  remains  the  sape.  It  had 
^hang^,  however,  more  than  once  for  Gibbon.  When  he  first  visited* 
or  rather  was  exiled  to  Lausanne,  "  he  exchanged  his  elegant  apart- 
ment in  Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the  most  unfre- 
quented of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient  ho^sa,  and 
&g  a  small  chamber  ill-contrived  and  ill-furnished,  which,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  warmed 
by  the  dull,  invisible  heat  of  a  stove."  When  he  returned  again  from 
JiOndon,  the  contrast  was  quite  in  favour  of  this  "  unhandsome  town.*' 
**  Instead  of  a  small  house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began 
to  occupy  a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north 
side- with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless 
horizon.  A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M. 
J)eyverdun :  irom  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  meadows  and  vine* 

S:ds  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  t^e 
e  is  crowned  by  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy." 
'  The  French  revolution,  and  the  occupation  of  Savoy  by  the  repub- 
lican troops  under  General  Montesquiou,  once  more  changed  the 
aspect  of  the*scene  for  Gibbon :  what  he  admired  as  the  kingdom  of 
Savoy,  he  did  not  relish  as  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. — "  My 
noble  scenery,*'  writes  he,  "  is  clouded  by  the  democratical  aspect  of 
twelve  leagues  of  the  opposite  coast,  which  every  morning  obtrude 
themselves  on  my  view,** 

The  biography  of  those  days,  or  the  history  of  men's  private  opi- 
nions during  this  time,  forms  a  most  humiliating  study — to  observe 
how  idly  formed,  how  stubbornly  held  and  perniciously  advanced  were 
the  principles  of  men  of  the  first  intellect,  yet  how  easily  the  political 
half  was  overturned  by  alarm,  and,  as  it  were,  by  very  bodily  fear, 
while  they  kept  the  religious  half  firm,  merely  to  preserve  some  show  of 
consistency.  I  remember  being  much  pleased  witli  a  paragraph  m  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  sought  to  prove  the  necessary  union  of  Tory- 
ism and  infidelity.  The  argument,  though  weak  in  reasoning,  was 
strong  in  example;  and  I  wondered  at  not  seeing  the  name  of  Gibbon 
adduced  by  the  side  of  those  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hume. .  The  fact  is, 
that  we  were  imitators  of  France  in  those  days,  and  that  our  historians 
took  their  tone  servilely  from  the  imposing  cant  of  Parisian  society. 
That  the  beans  etprits  of  that  circle  were  deists,  we  are  aware  ;  and 
that  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  Rousseau,  (the  only  man  amongst 
them  who  possessed  intellectual  honesty^  aristocrats,  is  not  clear,  but 
equally  true.  There  is  no  despotic  act,  that  will  not  find  itself  abetted 
in  the  writings  of  the  liberal  Voltaire ; — see  for  example,  how  the 
ultras  of  late  quoted  his  History  in  support  of  tlfc  invasion  of  Spain. 
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He  diought  the  partition  of  Poland  a  just  act  of -scJf-pretervation  on 
tfie  part  of  Uie  surrounding  powers,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  free- 
dom ignominious,  merely  with  a  hatred  to  the  soutane.  Hume  and 
Gibbon  were  the  gossips  and  followers  of  this  man  and  his  school ;  and 
a  more  ridiculous,  contradijctory,  tesselated  set  of  principles  than  theirs, 
was  never  stuck  together  by  hazard  and  imitation-— cold  and  curious 
in  those  spiritual  and  imaginative  questions  where  they  should  have 
bcai  generous  and  confiding,  yet  unseasonably  soiV-hearted  in  those 
plain  passages  of  life  where  severe  and  rational  justice  was  the  duty  of 
the  moralist  and  the  historian ! 

The  above-pientioned  arguer  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
Toryism  and  infidelity,  might  have  found  m  Gibbon's  Memoirs  a  mo^t 
carious  proof  of  his  doctrine ;  as  in  one  passage  the  historian  co»- 
lesaes  that  his  hatred  and  opposition  to  Christianity  was  founded  on 
that  most  Tory  of  all  Tory  principles, — an  hatred  to  innovation. 

"Burke's  book,"  writes  he  to  Lord  Sheffield,  "is  a  most  admiraUe 
medicine  against  the  French  disease,  which  has  made  too  much  pro- 
gress even  in  this  happy  country.  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve 
Ins  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  I  can  forgive  even  his  supersti- 
tion. TAe  primitive  Churchy  which  I  have  treated  with  wme  freedom^  was 
itUlfat  that  time  an  innovation^  and  I  xvat  attached  at  the  time  to  the  old 
Pagan  esiabUshment.**  >' 

Let  but  two  words  be  altered  in  this  notable  exposition  of  creed,  and 
it  will  serve  precisely  any  Tory  of  the  present  day  to  oppose  Reforqi 
withal.  So  far  did  this  eleutherophobia  carry  Gibbon,  that  we  fihd 
this  hater  of  Christianity  as  an  innovation,  upholding  one  of  its  most 
detestable  consequences — the  Inquisition :  *'  I  recollect,"  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  *'  in  a  circle  where  French  affairs  were  the  topic,  and  some 
Portuguese  present,  he  seemingly,  with  seriousness,  argued  in  favour 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  and  said,  he  would  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  ^ve  up  even  that  old  establishment.** 


MYSTIFICATION — THE    WHITE    FATIENT. 

**  There 's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me." 

^*  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  taken  out  and 
battered,  and  gire  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift."-*Aferry  fPiues  offfindsor. 

•  Though  the  word  "  mystification*'  is  somewhat  oi  the  newest  in  our 
language,  and  not  very  old  in  the  French,  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed it,  yet  the  thing  it  represents  is  by  no  means  an  affair  of  yester- 
day. Mystification  is  as  old  as  idleness,  and  idleness  as  old  as 
civilizadon,  and  civilization  as  old  as  Triptolemus  and  his  plough. 
From  the  remotest  tradition,  before  History  began  to  write,  we  hear  of 
mystifications  and  mystifiers.  Was  not  Saturn  finely  mystified  when  he 
swallowed,  what  the  Irish  would  call,  a  lump  of  a  stone,  for  a  young 
sucking  god  ?  Mystification  is  indeed  of  all  ages,  being  an  integral 
portion  of  human  nature.  Ulysses,  the  great  roystifier  of  antiquity, 
was  seldom  without  some  practical  joke  at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  **  selling  a  bargain."  He  was  so  far, 
however,  lucky,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  when  folks  were  not  '*  up  to 
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snuff,"  and  he  had  rarely  to  deal  with  *'  the  knowing  ones/'  Thus 
the  M  Cyclops  had  brains  as  hard  as  his  own  anvil,  or  he  never  would 
have  been  "  done"  by  the  **  rigmaror  tale  o£  Nobody.  Achilles  also, 
or  we  are  much  mistaken,  proved  himself  as  dull  as  any  modem  '*  g^reat 
oaptain"  of  them  all,  not  to  "  understand  trap,"  when  U]3r8se8  shewed 
him  the  armour  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scyros, — and  the  young 
rascal  in  love  too,  which  never  fails  to  sharpen  a  man's  wits,  provided 
he  have  any  to  sharpen.  The  maiiner  in  which  the  wily  Greek  ''  did^ 
dled^*  the  Syrens,  was  more  knowing ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  *'  bam-" 
toozlciT*  his  wife's  suitors,  ^^ flogged  the  worlds*  and  was  "ff*  mm  a 
touch"  as  need  be.  Yet  even  Ulysses  was  mystified  by  Palamedes,  in 
his  young  days ;  and  some  think  that  Penelope  with  her  cock'^and-bnll 
story  of  a  web,  was,  in  his  older  and  riper  experience,  **one  too  many 
for  him" 

The  ascent  of  Romulus  to  heaven,  under  the  nick-name  of  Quirinus/ 
was  a  flat  mystification  of  the  Romans,  who,  it  must  be  Confessed,  were 
ready-made  dupes  to  the  hands  of  their  church  and  state  operators, 
and  swallowed  Quintus  Curtius's  leap,  and  Menenius  Agrippa's  sophis- 
tical fable  with  equal  facility.  Brutus's  shamming  mad  was  a  **  go^  of 
the  first  order,  though  rather  too  Jacobinical  for  our  pure  times ;  ilhd 
Caesar's  conduct  to  Cato,  in  the  senate,  when  he  gave  him  his  sister'd 
love-letter  to  read,  was  a  "  dead  take-in.**  In  the  dark  ages,  mystifica- 
tion was  universal.  The  donations  to  the  Papal  See  were  not  bad  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  of  humming,  and  the  false  decretals  are  allowed  to^ 
have  been  an  admirable  joke.  .  In  our  own  history,  Oliver  Cromwell 
shines  the  prince  of  mystifiers.  His  "  seeking  the  Lord"  in  the  shape 
of  a  corkscrew  was  quite  "  primeJ*  Monk,  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
were  both  *^  good  in  their  waif;"  and  Churchill,  the.  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  ''  ran  hh  rigs"  on  the  Stuarts  in  a  superior  style.  The 
glorious  revo...*.. ;  but  it's  as  well  to  stop  where  we  are,  lest  we 
break  the  invisible  line,  which  divides  the  demesne  of  history,  from 
that  of  the  attorney-general. 

Crossing  therefore  the  water,  we  proceed  at  once  to  remark  that  the 
French  are  the  "  mystificatevrs  par  excellence  ;"  at  least  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  "  lives  at  home  at  ease"  in  Paris,  and  upon  whose  hands 
time  and  talent  are  often  observed  to  hang  rather  heavily.  But  here 
we  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  alluding  in  tlie  slightest  degree  to  the 
government  of  that  country ;  or,  more  especially,  as  insinuating  aught 
against  the  kind's  pacific  speech,  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  war.  The 
Bourbons,  to  do  them  justice,  are  all  "  fair  and  above  board ;"  and 
they  speak  their  intentions  with  a  plainness  which  none  but  an  ideot 
can  mistake.  No,  we  confine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  those  happy 
wights,  who  have  no  earthlv  occupation  but  **Jaire  le  hel  esprit"  and  to 
shew  the  contempt  they  feel  for  that  wretched  canaille  by  whose  labour 
and  industry  they  are  supported,  comforted,  and  amused. 

In  this  class  fiourished  **  n'agueres"  a  certain  Due  de  Caudale,  who 
divided  his  superabundant  talent  for  mystification  between  two  pur- 
suits— the  cheating  his  tradesmen,  and  the  seduction  of  that  order  of 
females  known  in  Paris  by  the  name  of  "  grisettes"  The  former  he 
contrived  tp  effect  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  extraordinary  and  usurious 
gains  ;  the  latter  he  was  wont  to  accoipplish  by  an  artifice,  now  snfiS- 
ciently  common-place, — a  promise  of  marriage.  With  this  worthy 
gentleman  a  promise  of  marriage  was  a  mere  bagatelle;  and  he  gave 
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it  ivitl^  ths  same  iadiflferent  fiicility  that  a  dashing  speculator  im 
Iiondpn  **  fUas  his  kites,"  when  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  By 
the  penevering  use  of  these  arts,  the  Duke  acquired  for  himself  a 
reputation,  which*  if  it  was  not  splendid,  was  at  least  wide-spreading ; 
l»at  reputations  are  not  made  for  nothing;  and  his  Grace,  accord- 
ig^lj  found  hiiaself  one  day  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Parisy 
and  of  returning,  fbr  the  benefit  of  his — character^  to  his  estates  in  a 
remote  ptovinee. 

On  the  eve  of  departure*  this  important  event  got  wind  ;  and  the 
Duke's  hotel  was  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of  creditors.  A  day  later 
with  theniy  and  it  would  have  been  the  *'  day  after  the  fair ;"  but  as  it 
wait  Caudale  was  caught  on  his  form»  and  no  doubling  could  enable 
him  to  put  off  die  interview.  The  horses  therefore  being  at  the  door, 
and  every  diing  in  readiness  for  flight,  the  duns,  *'  horrible  monsters," 
were  admitted.  The  Duke's  reception  of  them  was  polite ;  he  heard 
their  atoxy  with  patience,  lamented  their  loss  of  time,  leaned  heavily  on 
his  *'  honme  ia^airti^*  whose  irregularities,  he  said,  were  the  cause  of 
their  disappmnlment8»  and  finally,  calling  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
asked  for  their  accounts*  Running  his  eye  over  the  numerous  biUsy 
with  the  air  of  an  hasly  examination,  he  noted  and  signed  each  sepa- 
rate document,  and  then,  turning  to  his  intendant,  delivered  him  a 
bundle  of  papery,  and  desired  him  to  give  every  creditor  his  order  for 
payment;  which,  he  observed,  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  each 
pi^ier  waa  endorsed  with  its  owner's  name.  So  saying,  he  took  bi^ 
leaver  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off.  The  creditors,  eager  for  their 
loag-lpokedrfor  money,  scarcely  suffered  him  to  leave  the  room,  when 
they  crowded  round  the  man  of  figures  to  receive  the  expected  order ; 
bat  their  astonishment  may  be  readily  conceived,  when,  instead  of 
**  Please  to  pay  the  bearer^"  each  man  read  in  his  own  billet  '<  I  Due 
de  Caudale,  &c.  &c.  hereby  promise  to  marry  Mr.  So  and  So.^'  The 
intendaat,  who  was  perhaps  aware  of  the  cheat,  endeavoured  to  excuse 
his  m^ter  to  tbe  best  of  his  power,  saying  "  It  waa  an  unlucky  mis* 
take«"  "  It  arose  entirely  from  absence  of  mind  and  the  inveterate  habit 
of  writing  such  promises."  **  He  had  no  doubt  tliat  aft  soon  as  his  mas- 
ter waa  aware  of  the  err<Mr  he  would  hasten  to  rectify  it  ;'*  and  in  this 
way  he  dismissed  the  enraged  dupes,  about  as  well  satisfied  with  their 
morning's  work,  as  the  Jew  creditors  of  the  elder  Baron  de  Felsheim 
with  Brandt'a  mode  of  ''  equitable  adjustment"  in  Pigault  Le  Brun's 
wbimaical  novel. 

A  raystifier  in  a  lower  rank  in  society  was  Turpin,  celebrated  by  his 
eowlrymen  and  netghbonrs  for  a  wieked  wit.  Turpin  seems  to  have 
been  bom  for  the  express  purpose  of  humbugging  all  the  world,  and  to 
have  been  what  we  call  a  first-rate  wag.  Happening  to  sit  one  day  at 
church  next  to  a  jolly  fat-faced  lady,  whose  nose  was  the  least  pro- 
minent feature  in  her  platter-formed  visage,  he  began  to  fidget  and 
grant,  and  make  such  horrible  contortions  as  induced  his  good-natured 
neigfabour  to  ask  what  ailed  him.  ''  Alas !  my  good  lady,"  cried  Tur- 
pin, with  the  utmost  gravity  of  voice  and  demeanour,  ''I  ^m  &  poor 
paralytic,  who  cannot  use  my  hands ;  and  here  I  have  been  sitting  this 
foil  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any  one  to  blow  my  nose,  of  which  I 
am  in  urgent  necessity."  The  answer,  as  may  be  anticipated — for  women 
are  ever  compassionate — ^was  a  proposition  to  assist  the  sick  man  in  his 
need.     Turpin  readily  expressed  his  assent,  and  the  fat  lady,  seeking 
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his  handkerdiief  in  his  pocket,  lent  herself  to  the  operation,  which  lie 
performed  with  all  the  flimplicity  imaginable,  retaming  to  the  charge 
three  several  times,  and  making  the  church  ring  again  with  the  crow- 
ing of  his  nostrils.  Then,  turning  to  the  wonian»  and  preserving  the 
hypocritical  tranquillity  of  his  countenance  a)ad  voice  undisturbea,  he 
asked  her,  ** nest  il pas  vrai  ma  bonne  dame,  qu^Hy  a  bien plug deplaisir 
^  moucher  vn  hon  gros  net  c<mme  le  mUn,  qu*un  x^Uain  ckisn  de  nez  ca~ 
mard  camme  le  voire  ?"«—**  and  now  tell  me,  my  good  charitahle  lady,  is 
it  not  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  blow  such  an  handsome  nose  as  mine, 
than  to  be  fumblin?  at  a  miserable  snub  like  your  own  V 

Turpin,  among  his  other  mystifications,  for  a  long  time  assumed  the 
garb  of  an  hermit.  Entering  one  day  into  an  inn-yard,  with  another 
rogue  of  his  own  complexion,  they  found  an  ass  attached  to  the  door. 
,To  see  it  unguarded  and  to  covet  it  were  simultaneous  impressions. 
Stripping  ofF,  therefore,  the  harness  from  the  animal,  he  crept  into  it 
himself,  and  while  his  companion  drove  the  beast  away,  he  waited 
quietly  the  arrival  of  the  owner.  The  master  of  the  ass  was  not  a  little 
surprised  on  his  return  to  find  his  animal  gone  and  a  hermit  standii^ 
harnessed  in  his  gear.  Still  more  was  he  astonished  when  he  heard 
Turpin  reverently  thanking  God  ibr  the  recovery  of  his  human  shape. 
'^  At  length,"  cried  the  mystifier  in  seeming  soliloquy,  *'  my  sins  are 
forgiven  me,  and  the  time  of  my  penance  is  expired.  I  sinned  and 
was  changed  to  an  ass ;  but  Heaven  is  merciful,  and  its  anger  does  nol 
endure  for  ever."  So  saying,  Turpin  threw  down  the  harneps,  aod 
went  his  way.  But,  as  ilMuck  would  have  it,  the  ass  was  soon  sent  to 
be  sold,;  and  who  should  come  into  the  market  but  its  former  pro- 
prietor. The  ana^riiis  was  instant.  "Out  alas!'^  exclaimed  the 
good  man,  *'  has  the  wretch  sinned  agnin  already  1  and  has  he  again 
been  turned  to  an  ass !  For  the  love  of  God,  neighbours,  have  nothing 
to  say  to  that  animal ;  he  has  deoeived  me  once,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
taken  a  second  time  in  the  same  trap :  for,  lookye,  whoever  buys  t^afc 
'beast,  will  find  him  some  day  or  other,  as  I  did,  turned  into  a  hermit." 

From  these  specimens  we  may  see  how  much  superior  the  upper 
classes  of  society  are  to  their  humbler  fellow-sabjects  in  the  refinements 
pf  mystification..  An  odd,  grotesque  humour  is  the  highest  flight  oTa 
vulgar  mind,  whereas  in  the  Doc  de  Caudale's  adventure  we  perceive 
not  only  a  moral  object  and  end  in  his  humbugging  (the  getting  rid  of 
his  creditors),  but  also  a  delicate  stroke  of  satire  on  his  own  character 
and  conduct,  which  shews  him  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  **  nosce  ieip^' 
sum,*'  The  mystification  of  the  lower  orders  rarely  looks  farther  than 
to  the  **  fun"  which  it  is  calculated  t<o  afford,  and  it  is  sdll  seldosoer 
absolutely  ill*natured.  But  your  thorough-paced  mystifiers  of  the  Son- 
ion  for  the  most  part  contrive  to  put  forward  their  perfect  indifibrenoe 
to  the  feelings  of  their  victim.  Their  mystifications  have  more  of  cold 
''  persiflage,**  and  less  of  the  mere  animal  impulse  to  laughter  in  them. 
They  are  more  recondite,  studied,  and  malicious ;  which  proves  them 
to  depend  upon  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  evinces  in  the  mystifiers  that  innate  superiority,  which  in  all 
things  distinguishes  the  genuine  China  ware,  from  the  Wedgewood  and 
the  crockery  of  God's  creation.  Every  one  knows  the  mystification 
played  off  on  the  unhappy  cure,  who,  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
poesy,  was  induced  to  read  his  tragedy  to  the  Holbachian  knot, — a 
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mystiBcatltfll  nUdi  threw  Jean  Jaques  into  Buclt  in  tineouiprbnif* 
sibg  {ttMon*;*  Tte  tfiidiea  of  tbit  '<  gpod  joke"  vaji  iu^pre^amiiiant 
festare,  fti*  iCsr  "viir  wwnot  very  conspicaoUB.  And  whatia  more,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  myaiifien  who  did  not  in  some  degree  share* 
the  poor  pOM*s  ^*  memtU  grtOUsmus  tno/"  oi  thinking  better  of  his 
own  verses  than  they  deserred.  How  infinitely  superior  then  is  such 
a  practical  jest  to  the  cold  concek  of  Turpin*s  nose,  and  yet, how 
below  the  piquant  mixture  oi  fimud  and  fun  of  the  Duke's  pronu'^ 
sory  bOlets.  Nothhig  indeed  can  more  satisfiictorily  prove  the  in« 
vindble  rmticity  of  Rousseau's  bearish  character,  than  hia  incapacity 
ibr  relishing  this  piece  of  drollery. 

lie  leading  mystiflev  of  Paria  immediatdy  before  the  Reyolutipn, 
was  La  Reyniere,  the  faaetioiis  author  of  the  Aknanac  des  Gourmands, 
Hia  hnmour,  however,  pariook  largely  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  birth 
and  education,  beibg  easentiaUy  roturier»  His  famous  supper,  which 
Grinkm  describee  with  sueh  eflbct,  though  an  expensive  joke,  exhibited 
rather  th^  ostentation  of  the  ikianciery  than  the  refined  Uioughtlessness 
of  expense,  which  accompanies  a  determination  of  paving  no  debts ; 
ttt  a  mystfflcation,  it  had  no  elevation  or  nobleness  of  character,  and 
was  indeed  a  mere  platHude.  Still  worse  waa  his  joke  of  putting  a 
cork  hand  on  the  hot  stove  of  the  opera,  in  order  to  seduce  his  neigh* 
bours  info  burning  their  fingers*  These  observations  apply  with  ig^eat 
force  to  the  cockney  attempts  at  mystification  .aanually  played  on  on 
idle  first  of  April  ;-^f  which,  a»  a  correspondent  in  the  New  Monthly  ^ 
Hagasine  has  already  spoken  at  large,  I  shall  only  remark  by  the* 
wajr;that  pigeon's  milk,  one  of  the  favourite  engines  of  Ap^^  ibolery,. 
18  as  old  as  Aristophanes.t 

To  thitf  train  of  Yeflection  we  ware  led  by  a  mystification  related  inr 
the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  Aissd,  which  is  the  'very  sublime  ot  the 
art,  und'**  nutr^  au'  h(m  cciHf*'  by  eosClineas  to  the  mpfstifier,  cruelty 
to  die  patient,  and  die  total  abs^ce  of  all  vulgar  jocularity  and  humoiuv. 
Hie  story  is  as  follows  t — 

In  die  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Irissd  was  the  fashionable  surgeon  pf 
Pteis.  One  morning  he  received  a  note  inviting  him  to  attend  19  the 
i^  Pvt'de  fer^  near  die  liuxembourg,  at  .six  o'clock  io^  th^  evening,^ 
This  professional  rendevoons  he  of  course  failed. not  to  keep^  when  he 
was  enconnteredi)y  a  man  who  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  house,  at 
which  the  guide  knocked.  The  door,  as  is  usual  in  Paris,  opened  b^ 
a  s|>ring,  moved  from  within  the  pOTier's  lodge;  and  Isiss^  when  it 
again  closed  upon  him,  watf  surprised  .to  find  himself  alone,  and  his 
conductor  gone.  After  a  short  interval,  however,  the  porter  appeared,, 
and  desired  him  to  mount  '*  au  premkr"  Obeying  this  order,  he 
opened  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  which  he  found  completely  lined 
with  white.  A  very  handsomely  dressed  and  well-appointed  lacquaup 
white  from  head  to  foot,  well  powdered  and  frizzed,  with  a  white  bag 
to  his  hair,  held  two  napkins,  with  which  he  insisted  on  wiping  Isisse's 
shoes.  The  surgeon  in  vain  observed,  that  having  just  left  his  car- 
riage, his  shoes  were  not  dirty ;  the  lacquais  persisted,  remarking  that 
die  house  was  too  clean  to  allow  of  this  operation  being  omitted^ 
From  the  antechamber  Isissd  was  shewn  into  a  saloon  hung  like  the 
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antedianber  vfkh  jibiu^  where  a  lecoQd.  Imcfudia  n^tail  the  dere* 
mony  of  wi|ttng  the  ahoeSf  aod  passed  him  into  m  thud  apartment,  in 
whidi  the  walU,  floor,  bdl»  tabteSp  chairs,  and  every  artide  of  farm- 
tare  were  white.    A  tall  figure,  in  a  white  nightoap  iM:id  white  momingp 
gown,  and  cofvered  with  a  wlnte  maak,  was  seated  near  the  fire;     As 
soon  as  this  phantom  perceived  the  surgeon,  he  cried  in  an  boUovr 
voice,  **  I  have  the  devu  in  my  hody/' — and  relapsed  immediately  into 
a  profotmd  silence^  which  he  oontitttted  to  ohaerve  during  more  than 
half  an  hour,. that  he  amused  himself  in  pulling  on  and  off  six  psir  of 
white  gloveSf  which  lay  on  a  table  beside  him*    Isisse  was  greatly  - 
alarmed  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  at  his  own  reception ;  and 
his  apprehension  was  not  diminished  on  perceiving  that  fire  arms  were 
plac^  within  the  reach  of  the  white  spectre.    His  fears  became  at- 
length  so  excessive  that  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down.    By  degreee, 
however,  he  gained  sufficient  courage  to  ask  in  a  trembling  voice,  **  what 
were  Monsieur's  commands/'  remarking  that  '*  his  time  was  not  his 
own,  but  the  public's,  and  diat  he  had  many  appointments  to  keep.*' 
To  diis  the  white  man  only  replied,  in  a  dry  cold  tone,  "  As  long  an^ 
you  are  well  paid,  what  does  ihat  signify  to  you  ?"    Another  quarter  of 
an  hoar's  silence  then  ensued,  when  at  last  the  spectre  pulled  a  white 
bell-rope,  and  two  white  servants  entered  the  room.    He  then  called  for 
bandages,  and  desired  Isisse  to  draw  from  him  five  pounds  of  Uood. 
The  surgeon,  frightened  still  more  by  the  enormous  bloodletting  thot 
emoined  him,  asked  in  an  anxious  tone  who  had  ordered  the  remedy  t 
**  Myself,*'  was  the  short  answer.    In  too  great  a  trepidation  to  venture 
on  the  v^s  of  the  arm,  Isiss^  begged  to  bleed  from  the  foot,  and  warm* 
water  was  ordered  for  the  operation.     Meantime  the  phantom  took  off  a 
pair  of  the  finest  white  silk  stockings,  and  then  another,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  sixth  pair,  which  discovered  the  most  beautiful  foot  and 
ancle  imaginable,  and  almost  convinced  Isisse  that  his  patient  was  a 
woman*    The  vein  was  opened;  and  at  the  second  cup  the  phantom 
fainted.    Isiss^  therefore  was  proceeding  to  take  off  the  mask,  bnt  he 
was  eagerly  prevented  by  the  servants.    The  foot  was  bound  up,  and 
the  white  figure  having  recovered  his  senses,  was  put  to  bed ;  after 
which,  the  servants  again  left  the  room.    IsissS  slowly  advanced  to^ 
wards  the  fire,  while  he  wiped  his  lancets ;  making  many  refiectiona' 
within  himself  upon  this  strange  adventure.    All  of  a  sudden,  on 
raising  his  eyes,  he  perceived  in  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
that  me  white  figure  was  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoes.    Hit 
alarm  became  still  more  violent,  when,  with  a  single  spring,  the  terrific 
spectre  came  dose  to  his  side.    Instead,  however,  of  offering  violence, 
as  his  movement  seemed  to  indicate,  he  merely  tookfirom  thechironey  five 
crowns  and  gave  them  to  the  surgeon,  asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  was 
satisfied.    Isiss^  who  would  have  made  the  same  answer  had  he  received 
but  three  farthings,  said  that  he  was.    *'  WeU,  then,"  said  the  spectre, 
^*  begone  about  your  business."    The  poor  surgeon  did  not  wait  for  a 
aeoond  order,  but  retreated,  or  rather  flew,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  from  the  room.    The  two  servants  who  attended  to  light 
him  out  could  not  conceal  their  smiles ;  and  Isiss6,  unable  longer  to 
endure  his  situation,  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  pleasantry! 
But  their  only  reply  was,  *'  Are  you  not  well  paid  ?  have  you  suffered 
any  injury  ?"  and  so  saying,  they  bowed  him  to  his  carriage.    Isiaai 
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a4  Cnt'4«lariiiined  to  my  nothiiig  of  tUs  adTentun ;  but  he  found 
on  tlie  epming  moming,  that  it  wm  already  the  aimiieiiieiit  of  the 
court  aai  city;  and  be  jao  longer  made  any  mystery  of  the  matter » 
The  ^  moi  d'enigme^'*  however^  was  never  discovered,  nor  could  any 
naotiTe  be  imagined  for  the  myi|tificatieii«  beyond  the  caprice  and  idle- 
neae  of  its  unknown  perpetrator* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  adventure  should,  in  its  leadiim^ 
feaitiire^  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  that  happ^Md  to  a  casual  acr 
qnaintanee  of  our  own,  and  which,  without  being  a  mystification,  had 
all  theeffibet  of  one.  This  gentleman,  a  surgeon  of  much  practice, 
residing  in  a  sea-port  village  in  Hampshire,  was,  one  dark  winter*s 
ii%bt»  about  the  ^'ceiebrat^  hour  of  tw^ve  o'clock"  (to  borrow  a 
phcaae  jGrom  a  popular  novel),  called  from  his  bed  to  visit  a  patient 
suddenly  taken  ilL  **  lAtiquenda  donau  ct  placens  uxor'*  never  reads 
worse  than  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  frosty  night;  but  the  surgeon  (like 
all  other  surgeons)  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  doubly 
hmoforwm  "  in  that  case  provided ;"  and,  huddling  on  his  clothes  as 
fiial  as  he  could,  he  descended  in  the  dark  to  open  the  street-door. 
On  again  closing  it  behind  him,  and  proceeding  a  few  paces  down  the 
street,  be  fdt  himself  suddenly  seised  by  a  vigorous  grasp,  while  the 
musale  of  a  pistol  prosed  hard  against  his  breast.  His  interlocutor, 
wrapped  in  an  inniense  doak,  in  no  very  silver  tones  desired  him  to 
follow,  and,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  proceed  in  silence.  At  the  turning 
of  the  street  a  second  man  started  forth  from  a  projecting  doorway, 
and  in  a  low  anxious  whisper  asked,  **  Have  you  got  him  V  **  Got 
him*"  was  the  laccmic  reply,  and  the  three  passed  on  without  farther 
speaking.  Farther  on  anotlier  confederate  joined  them,  and  **  Have 
▼<Hi  got  him?''  was  repeated  in  the  same  way,  uid  produced  the  same 
brief  half-suppressed  '*  Got  him"  as  before.  Thus  they  proceeded  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  they  met  oth^  men  mounted,  and 
holding  led  horses.  *'  Have  you  got  him  V*  cried  the  horsemen  under 
leas  restnint^  and  therefore  in  a  louder  key.  "  Got  him,"  more  freely 
breathed  the  inflexible  oonductor ;  and  placing  the  terrified  surgeon 
on  the  saddle  of  one  of  the  led  steeds,  he  ffot  up  behind  him,  and  the 
whole  eonapaay  scoured  away  over  fidds,  heaths,  and  bogs,  occasions- 
ally  reconnoitred  and  joined  by  scrutinising  vedettes,  after  the  accus- 
tOQied  **  Have  you  got  him  T'  had  assured  them  that  they  had  "  got 
him/'  and  that  all  was  right.  The  poor  man's  anxiety,  increasing  at 
every  stq>  that  led  him  farther  from  the  *'  haunts  of  man,'^  through 
ways  which,  though  he  perfectly  knew  the  country,  were  still  new  to 
him,  was  now  wound  up  to  absolute  despair;  when  suddenly  the 
hotsemen  paused,  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cottage,  in  which 
lay  a  wounded  man  stretched  on  a  bed.  The  surgeon  was  dismounted 
and  ordered  to  examine  and  dress  the  wound,  and  to  prescribe  direc- 
tions Cot  its  management :  which  being  done^  the  escort  took  to  their 
horses  again,  and,  replacing  the  surgeon  behind  old  "  Got  him,"  re- 
turned in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  before. 
Towards  break  of  day  they  arrived  at  the  town's  end,  where, ''  Got 
him"  having  first  paid  the  surgeon  handsomely  for  his  night's  work, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  severest  vengeance  if  he  spoke  of  this 
adventure,  these  ''  ugly  customers"  took  their  leave  and  departed.  In 
this  manner  he  was,  afterwards,  several  dmes-  carried  to  visit  his  pa- 
tient, till  the  convalescence  of  the  sick  man  made  his  visits  no  longer 


necessary.  It  i«  scarcely  necessary  to  adi  (hat  th«  parties  vvere  imvig'^ 
glen,  who  bad  had  an  engtq;ei)(ient  With  the  custom-bouse  officers;  and 
that  the  secresy  of  tbdr  proceeding  arose  from  the  faar  of  the  mao'a 
situation  leading  to  detection. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  malice  of  the  most  practised  mysiifier 
to  have  given  more  pain  than  was  inflicted  on  our  friend  the  surgeon 
by  this  combination  of  events,  arising  out  of  the  '*  social  system"  of 
OUT  sea-coasts ;  but,  after  all,  nature  and  chance  afford  the  outlines  of 
our  brightest  inventions,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  should 
sometimes  succeed  better  than  art  in  advancing  them  towards  per- 
fection. 

Of  all  the  mystifications  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  Voltaire 
thought  life  itself  the  greatest.  **  Powrgvoi/'  he  asks,  *^  esistons'-maiu  f 
pourquoi  y  a-t-il  quelqve  chose?'*  But  whatever  mtj  be  diought  of  life, 
the  remark  is  just,  as  applied  to  society,  which,  from  first  to  last,  is 
one  entire  humbug.  Lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines,  are  mystificators 
of  the  first  order,  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  thorough  mauvaise  plat" 
satiterie,  than  the  persuading  men  that  there  is  honour  in  being  shot  at 
for  sixpence  per  day.  Virtual  representation  and  the  sinking  fund 
every  one  gives  up  as  iiumbugs,  who  has  three  grains  of  common 
sense.  The  Arts  are  altogether  a  mass  of  humbug,  theatricals  are 
gross  humbugs,  churchwardens  are  humbugs,  county  petitions  are 
"farces"  and  humbugs,  Whigs  are  humbugs,  Tories  are  humbugs, 
and  the  Radicals  themselves  are  humbugs  also.  Nay,  is  not 
love,  divine  love,  too  often  a  hoax  ?  and  woman,  the  bright  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  life,  (to  make  use  of  an  original  image)  a  tormenting 
mystifier?  Pleasure  is  a  mystification  that  leads  us  on  firom  scrape  to 
scrape,  and  vanishes  firom  our  si^ht  at  the  moment  when  it  seems  just 
within  our  grasp.  Cards  and  dice  mystify  us  out  of  our  money,  wine 
does  the  same  by  our  senses,  and  the  tax-gatherer  does  both.  Poetry 
is  professedly  a  mystification,  and  friendship  scarce  a  degree  better. 
In  short,  whichever  way  we  turn,  all  is  one  general  mystification ;  and 
**  nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  The  shortest  way,  then,  is  to  give  in  to 
the  dupery  with  the  best  grace  you  can.  "  Curpe  diem,**  eat,  drink, 
read  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  be  merry.  In  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  difficulty  or  of  pleasure,  take  the  thing  for  what  it  ia  worth ; 
remembering  that  life  does  not  come,  like  Christmas,  "  once  a  year,** 
but  only  ''  once  in  a  way  ;'* — and  if  the  joke  be  a  bad  one,  crying  will 
not  mend  it.  So,  with  this  piece  of  comfort,  which  is,  after  idl,  as 
mere  a  mystification  as  the  rest,  for  this  time  I  have  done ;  and  in 
jplain  sincerity  bid  the  reader  heartily  &rewell !  C  M. 

LONDON    LYRICS. 

Sir  Dunder  0*Kelfy. 
•    •    '  '  Pete  regna  per  undas.  Viko. 


Old  Mother  O'Kelly  the  scold, 

Who  lived  in  a  county  of  blunder, 
Called  great  Tipperary,  1  'm  told, 

Thus  spoke  to  her  little  boy  Dunder— 
"  I  've  only  got  you  and  a  cow. 

And,  since  I  can't  keep  all  the  three, 
I M  better  keep  her,  you  '11  allow, 

because  the  kind  creature  keeps  me." 
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So  EHmder  O'Kelly  set  lail 

•From  Irdand  to  better  hlnudf, 
Akid  olimbM  up  ihe  Holyhead,  mail . 

To  ease  Johnny  Bull  of  his  pelf. 
.To  follow  o/  ^lory  the  path  ^ 

And  put  British  beerin  his  belly^^  ^ 

At  Margate,  at  Brighton,  at  Bath, 

He  sported  Sir  Dunder  O'Keily. 

Sir  Dunder  in  dancing  was  skilled. 

And  lookM  very  neat  in  his  clothes. 
But  indeed  all  his  beauty  was  kilt'd 

By  a  terrible  weo  on  his  nose. 
Thia  double  appepdage^  alas  1 

He  thought  neither  pretty  nor  proper. 
Nature  gave  him  one  visage  of  brass. 

And  Bacchus  two  noses  of  copper. 

He  dived  ipto  Bath  for  a  bride, 

ll^e  ladies  all  check'd  his  advances. 
And  vow'd  they  could  never  abide 

Loose  manners,  and  strattenM  finances. 
One  lady  alone  met  his  flame, 

With  a  hop,  and  a  jig,  and  a  nod, 
i  askM  a  blind  fidler  her  name. 

And  he  aoswer'd  m&~"  Moll  in  ihe  ffad»**  , 

His  looking'Q;Ia88  set  the  poor  knight 

Oft  tiiDAS  in  his  bed-chamber  raving, 
His  uffliness  shewing  at  night. 

And  eke  in  the  morning  when  shaving. 
He  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor, — 

Was  ever  unfortunate  elf 
So  terribly  haunted  before 

By  a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  himself? 

Resolved  Charon's  eddy  tb  pass. 

His  pistol  he  primed,  but— oh  blunder ! 
He  thought,  if  he  shot  at  the  glass, 

'Twoiud  blow  out  the  brains  of  Sir  Dunder. 
So  bang  went  the  slu^  at  his  head^ 

At  once  from  this  hfe  to  dissever ; 
He  shot  all  the  quicksilver  dead. 

But  himself  was  as  lively  as  eter; 

Amazed  at  the  hubbub  was  he. 

And  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  clatter. 
All  over  iofelo  de  se. 

But  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
So,  dad  Charon's  eddy  to  shun. 

Ills  sentiments  thus  he  discloses— 
**  Since  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Perhaps  ^tis  the  same  with  two  noses. '* 

To  his  own  Tipperary  poor  Dun 

From  scenes  of  disturbance  and  bother. 
Trudged  back,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 

And  fell  on  the  neck  of  his  mother. 
At  home  he  now  follows  the  plough. 

And,  whilst  in  his  rustical  courses 
He  walks  at  their  tails;  you  'II  allow 

He  never  can  frighten  his  horses. 
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ON  MUSIC. 

No.  5. — With  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  that  Art, 

The  principles  of  the  Beaudful  in  Music,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
rhythm  and  Mebdi/f  have  hitherto  formed  the  exclusive  object  of  oar 
investigation.  We  now  pr<^po8e  to  direct  our  attention  to  Musical 
Harmony f  and  to  ascertain  how  far  that  branch  of  the  art  is  referable 
to  the  like  pnnciplesi  ia  what  those  principles  consist,  and  how  they 
are  brought  into  action. 

Harmony  is  the  simultaaeoua  exhibition  of  musical  sounds,  difiering 
in  pitch,  but  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  When  such 
sounds  are  heard  at  the  same  time  that  a  melody  is  proceeding,  the 
melody  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  harmony. 

The  question  whether  harmony,  in  this  sense.  Was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  most  animated  discos- 
sions ;  and  although  these  seem  to  have  at  length  nearly  subsided,  per- 
sons are  occasion^y  met  with  who,  seduced  by  a  few  obscure  passages 
in  two  or  three  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  maintain  boldly  that  the 
ancients  knew  and  practised  harmony.  But  the  arguments  which  may 
be  brought  forward  against  such  an  assertion  are  numerous  and  unan- 
swerable. The  reader,  who  wishes  to  form  his  own  judgment,  may 
consult  Dr.  Bumey  or  Dr.  Forkel's  Histories  of  Music,  in  which,  and 
above  all  in  the  latter,  the  question  is  fairly  and  amply  discussed,  and, 
we  conceive,  fully  set  at  rest. 

The  proofs  which  Dr.  Forkel  has  accumulated  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  as  to  harmony.  And  if  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  it  certainly  is  not  to  them  that 
we  are  indebted  for  even  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  that  branch  of  the 
science.  We  owe  them  much  in  melody,  but  nothing  on  the  score  of 
harmony ;  the  discovery  of  which,  by  Western  Europe — ^by  England, 
in  all  probability — can  progressively  be  traced,  from  documentary  evi- 
dence, up  to  its  rude  origin  in  the  1 0th  century. 

The  word  "  discovery,"  after  all^  is  perhaps  too  high-sounding  a 
term  to  be  applied  to  the  alight  and  rude  traces  of  the  beginnings  of  a 
practice,  which,  during  the  prog^ress  of  many  centuries,  expanded 
itself,  gradually  and  slowly,  into  an  extended  science,  resting  upon  fixed 
rules,  and  the  successive  developement  of  which  affords  matter  of  in- 
terest, even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  this  respect,  and  in 
many  others,  as  we  shall  heroifWr  have  occasion  to  remark,  harmony 
may  be  compared  to  the  art  of  colouring,  which  emerged  from  the  un- 
couth attempts  of  adorning  a  simple  cmdine  with  a  daub  of  one  pigment, 
rudely  and  whimsically  applied.  Between  such  a  monochrome  and  the 
Venus  of  Titian,  the  distance  is  as  immense,  as  between  the  "Descant" 
of  Franco  and  the  harmony  in  the  finale  of  **  II  Don  Giovanni."  In- 
numerable and  arduous  were  die  intermediate  steps  which  led  both  the 
arts  to  the  summit  of  their  perfection.  But  there  was  this  difference 
in  favour  of  colouring — and  the  distinction  holds  good  between  paint- 
ing and  music  altogether — that  in  the  long  career  towards  tliat  perfec- 
tion, man  had  the  prototype  of  imitation,  Nature,  constantly  before 
him;  whereas  the  laws  of  harmony,  although  certainly  founded  in 
Nature,  lay  deeply  hidden,  and  required  long  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  be  explored  and  reduced  into  a  system.  Indeed 
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10  blMnrkms  w«t  die  seardi^  to  uncertain  and  irregular  its  march,  that 
harmony  existed  as  a  science,  and  was  subjected  to  rule,  before  the 
firndsmeatal  and  simple  principle  upon  which  it  rests  was  discovered ; 
a  princ^le  which  shed  light  over  the  whole  doctrine,  and  totally 
dumged  its  aspect. 

It  woold  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  a  regular  historical 
sketchy  however  eoncise,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  science  of 
harmony.  We  shall,  therefoce,  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that, 
if  the  suoHiItaaeouB  exhibition  of  a  melody  in  a  lower  and  upper 
octave  deserved  the  name  of  singing  in  parts,  it  not  only  existed  with 
the  Greeks  in  their  antiphony,  but  miist  necessarily  have  prevailed  with 
any  nation  that  sang  at  aQ,  Whenever  a  man  and  woman,  or  an  adult 
and  boy,  iniend  singing  in  unison,  their  pkch  will  be  found  to  be  an 
octave  asunder*  In  this  there  is  no  harmony,  nor  is  it  Hkdy  that  such 
a  drcomataace  would  ever  have  led  to  it*  Its  first  dawn  is  to  be 
tiaeed  in  the  organ;  an  instrument  which  existed  in  a  rude  state, 
and  rather  aa  a  rarity,  among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  improved  at  Constantinople  under  the  Greek 
Emperors,  from  thence  found  its  way  into  Italy  as  early  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  and  can  be  traced  in  a  more  perfect  state  in  various 
cities  of  Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  At  that  early 
period,  ahready,  the  discovery  had  been  made  that  the  sound  of  the 
lower  notes  is  rendered  deeper,  fuller,  and  stronger,  by  uniting  with 
dwm  thdr  fiiUis  and  octaves.  This  triple  sound,  particularly  the  fifth, 
is  distinctly  heard  in  all  bells  of  a  deep  note.  Hence  the  organs  in 
the  ninth  century  were  constructed  upon  that  principle,  which  is  still 
in  Ibrce,  with  improvements,  at  the  present  day;  and  the  simple 
sound  g,  for  instance,  was  produced  by  the  simultaneous  intonation  of 
three  distinct  pipes  g,  dj  g,  by  means  of  one  key*,  and  so  the  others. 
This  contrivance  upon  the  instrument  was  soon  imitated  by  the  voice, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  St.  Dunstan,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wh6 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  introduced  such  a  mode  of 
singing  in  parts.  At  all  events,  the  practice  was  common  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  a  strain  like  the  fdlo#ing  :-^ 

»     o     "     °     "     o     » 


at  which  the  modem  ear  and  eye  revolts,  was  deemed  orthodox  and 
hemttifuL    This  was  called  **  organizing,"  organizare* 

The  bag-pipe  and  hurdy-gurdy,  both  instruments  of  very  ancient 
origin,  present  similar  indications  of  rude  harmony.  In  the  latter,  one 
string,  tuned  in  the  tonic  note,  constantly  covibrates  with  the  melody ; 
and  in  the  bag-pipe,  the  tonic  note  and  its  fifth  keep  going  in  like 
manner  while  the  melody  is  proceeding. 

Thirds  were  subsequently  introduced ;  and  another  mode  of  singing« 
called  dtscantartf  consisted  in  singing  in  unison,  except  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  period,  or  in  some  intermediate  places,  where  the  second 
singer  fell  in  with  a  few  thirds,  according  to  certain  rules ;  and  much 


*  By  **  key,"  we  bere,  of  course,  mean  the  French  iauche.    It  is  to  be  regretteil 
our  Musical  terminology  does  not  furnish  a  less  ambiguous  word. 
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9t  the  name  titno,  or  a  liftle  later,  k  was  fnoMatd  tmhrow  'm  now  ud 
then  a  dissonancci 

'  In  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  ceatmrieit  the  laira 
for  the  progression  of  chords  were  investigated  and  brought  under 
some  system,  and  the  artifices  of  double  counterpoint  and  the  fugue 
Irere  invented.  These  discoveries,  and  the  whole  science  of  hafmooyt 
were  so  much  perfected  in  the  fourteenth  and.  fifteenth  centuriesy  that 
composers  made  pieces  of  four  and  even  more  parts.  The  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  conspicuous  for  the  .numerous  con^ooai-* 
tions  of  a  multiplied  number  of  parts  and  of  gnat  ingenuity  and  AKti-> 
fiee.  Fugues  with  two  and  even  three  subjeota  were  carried  to  greait 
pierfection ;  and  Ludovico  Viadana  invented  the  rules  of  thoEOug^b*. 
bass  and  the  figuring  of  cfaovds*  Hitherto,  ho«reva:»  «rtifiQe.«nd 
scientific  contrivances  were  more  studied  than  melody.  The.hesMi 
laboured  more  than  the  heart  It  was  only  in.  the.  eigfateewth  ceotmyy 
that  the  paramount  importance  of  melody  waa  fully  felt,  that  mek>4y 
was  «ealbusly  cultivated  and  brought  into  intimate  union  with  har- 
mony, and  that  the  latter  received  new  charms  by  variety  of  treatttieat 
and  diversified  accompaniment.  Into  this  epoch  likewiae-^usCi  one 
hundred  years  ago — ^ndls  the  important  discovery  of  the  musical 
system  of  Rameau,  which,  deducmg  the  doctrine  of  chords  from  oi»e 
shnple  and  general  principle,  threw,  as  has  already  been  stated*  a  great 
and  unexpected  light  over  the  theory  of  harmony. 

Great  as  was  the  advantage  which  musical  science  derived  from 
Rameau's  discovery,  the  benefit  would  have  been  incalculably  in- 
creased, and  the  study  of  harmony  infinitely  simplified  and  facUitated» 
if,  instead  of  retaining  Viadana's  awkward*  complex,  and  perplexing 
doctrine  of  thorough-bass,  and  amalgamating  it  with  his  .own  sin^e 
and  lucid  system  of  hatmony,  Rameau  had  gone  one  step  fiutheri  and 
devised  a  new  system  and  notation  of  chords  founded  upon  his  own 
theory  of  harmony  and  fundamental  bass.  Various  attempts  have 
since  been  mule  to  supply  this  desideratum,  but  they  have  fiiiled  of 
success,  and  the  study  of  harmony,  up  to  the  present  day,  vemains 
clogged  and  retarded  by  the  obscure,  ambiguous  and  inadequate 
figuring  of  Viadana's  uncouth  and  unsystematic  doctrine  of  thorough- 
bass. Although  diis  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improve- 
ments in  instrumental  accompaniment,  is  hastening  towards  a  natural 
dissolution,  and  the  great  composers  of  modern  times  would  probably 
dispense  with  any  other  as  readily  as  with  Viadana's,  a  more  philoso- 
phic system  of  chords  might  still  be  of  great  service  in  simplifying  and 
facilitating  the  study  of  harmony.  The  elements  of  such  a  system, 
free  firom  all  figures,  we  have  had  in  view  for  some  time ;  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  entering  upon  the  subject. 

On  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  harmony,  the  following 
questions  obtrude  themselves : — 

1st.  Is  it  necessary,  that  a  melody  should  be  supported  by  other 
sounds  heard  at  the  same  time  ? 

2d.  If  not  necessary,  is  it  desirable,  and  upon  what  grounds? 

The'  first  question  admits  of  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion.  We  should 
answer  it  by  a  direct  negative.  The  Greeks,  whose  music  was  highly 
cultivated,  sang  in  unison ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  con- 
gregations, even  when  unsupported  by  the  chords  of  the  organist^ 
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Melodies  in  unisoii  crarnoeunfreqiteiidyreiiorted  to  by  tbegremtflst 
modem  composersi  in  chorusses  and  on  other  occasions,  witb  admicable 
eflfect ;  and  the  most  philharmonic  ear  is  at  times  deeply  affected  by  a 
sinple  air,  without  any  accompaniment,  when  sung  with  feeling  and 
wik  correct  kitonattoo.  The  number  of  singers  capable  of  producing 
such  an  eAct  is  very  limited.  The  late  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Inciedon 
oflen  ennptiired  an  andience  ii^  this  way,  and  Miss.Stephen%  likewise, 
is  sometimes  very  impressiTe  in  junaccompanied  songs.  But  there  are 
other  singers^-and  singers  of  celebrity— (we  need  not  name  them) 
who  are  by  no  means  successful  in  such  solos.  Want  of  strong  feeling 
k  of  course  one  of  the  causes,  and  false  intonation  another.  F^w 
mtgen  are  quite  true  in  this  respectr  and  what  is  more,  when  the  in- 
correctness is  slight,  few  auditors  are  sensible  of  it.  But  although  the^ 
do  not  perceive  it,  it  is  this  minute  deviation  from  the  true. pitch, 
wind),  without  their  .knowing  it,  diminishes  the  gratification  pf  the  ear. 
Singers  of  this  description  derive  great  assistance  from  accompanimei^, 
nKch  tends  to  set  ri^t  their  intonation,  or  at  all  events  cloaks  the  in^ 
pOT&etion. 

Hie  question  whether  harmony  be  a  desirable  resource  of  music  is 
tme  of  greater  moment,  as  it  has  excited  doubts  with  jnen  of  culti- 
inatedintelleet,  and  even  with  musical  characters  of  some  note,  Rous- 
s^tei -among  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  maintained  that 
harmony  is  as  desirable  an  aid  to  inelody,  as.  colouring  is.  ^  a  dxa^ring 
in  bittli^. '  Without  going  to  the  full  length  of  the  latter  assertion, 
we  bamot  deny  that  the  comparison  is  applicable  in  .many  r.espepte ; 
amf  were  it  not  that  we  feared  to  exceed  our  limits,  we  could  wish  to 
draw  the  parallel  in  its  various  bearings.  As  it  is,  we  consign  the  i^k 
to  the  reader's  hands. 

Harmony,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  a  desirable  and  very  important 
atcesuuy  to  melody ;  but  we  are  far  from  considering  it  as  a  principal, 
and  melody  only  secondary,  although  it  was  generafly  held  in  that  es- 
timation up  to  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  ore 
persons  at  diis  time  who  give  it  precedence.  The  advantages  derived 
from  harmony  are  indisputable :  it  tends  to  fix  definitively  the  musical 
sense  of  a  melody,  and  presents  an  inexhaustible  means  of  imparting 
variety,  and  additional  force  of  expression.  We  may,  without  hesita- 
don,  assert,  that  harmony  has  been  the  principal  means  of  raising 
music  to  a  rank  among  the  fine  arts. 

Whoever  should  doubt  this,  let  him  for  a  moment  imagine  an  opera, 
such  as  "  n  Don  Giovanni,'*  set  to  the  best  possible,  but  merely  melodic 
music.  No  orchestra,  except  perhaps  a  few  instruments,  to  follow 
the  songs  in  constant  unison,  or  to  intervene  episodically;  no^duetts, 
unless  by  two  persons  singing  precisely  the  same  tune ;  no  tersetts,  no 
iinalcy  except  with  the  same  restriction.  Who  could  endure  long  such 
a  monotonous  performance  ?  But  we  feel  aware  that  we  are  addressing 
readers  folly  convinced,  and  therefore  proceed  to  the  actual  and  direct 
effects  of  harmony. 

In  order  to  give  an  instance  of  the  office  of  harmony  in  fixing  the 
musical  import  of  a  melody,  let  us  take  the  following  simple  phrase, 
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and  see  what  a  difibrnit  sense  and  expresmn  it  dertVes  kcm  n  nteate 
d^renoe  of  harmony ; 
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The  above  are  but  a  few  variations  in  the  expression  of  the  same 
inelody  to  be  obtained  from  a  difference  of  harmony ;  we  might  add 
many  more,  might  further  increase  the  number  by  inverting  the  chords, 
and  finally  render  the  variations  infinite  by  breaking  the  chords  into 
diversified  accompaniment. 

What  an  engine  of  powerful  and  varied  expression  is  the  aggregate 
labour  of  a  whole  orchestra !  How  admirably  is  the  character  of 
every  instrument  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect !  Koch 
justly  refers  to  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  "  II  Don  Giovanni,"  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  power  and  efifect  of  harmony.  Another  cu- 
rious instance  of  the  powers  of  harmony  might  be  quoted  from  the 
same  opera.  It  is  the  warning  voice  of  the  statue  addressed  to  the 
libertine.  As  the  words  of  the  spectre  are  all  set  to  the  seU-same 
note  for  several  successive  bars,  there  is  of  course  no  melody  what- 
ever ;  harmony  docs  all,  and  how  awfully  mysterious,  how  heart-thrill- 
ing, are  those  sepulchral  sounds  ! 

The  above  musical  phrase  of  the  same  melody  with  varied  harmony, 
clearly  shows  how  readily  and  positively  harmony  establishes  the  im- 
port of  a  melody,  otherwise  frequently  equivocal.  In  the  first  exam- 
ple, the  chord  in  the  bass  at  once  proclaims  the  melody  to  be  in  D 
major.  In  the  second,  the  same  melody  is,  by  similar  means,  assigned 
to  the  key  of  G  major.  The  chord  of  G  7,  in  the  third  example,  be- 
trays the  tonic  C.  In  No.  4  the  chord  of  £  7  conducts  to  A  major ; 
in  No.  5  it  is  D  minor,  and  the  extreme  sixth  upon  B  flat  in  No.  6 
leads  to  A  major. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  harmony  presents  the  most  effective 
means  for  modulating  from  one  tonic  to  another,  which  melody  alone 
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'aocompUdhai  in  m  muoh  more  dubious  aod  tnefficiSBt  nunniar.  To  re- 
tort onoe  more  to  our  compariBon  with  the  sister  art,  it  ia'in  a  nnamer 
somewhat  analogous  that  mere  outline  proves  inadequate  in  expressing 
foreshoftehii^  or  perspective,  without  die  aid  of  colouring,  the  proper 
•Hiploymaat  of  whieh  removes  all  ambiguity  attendant  on  mere  linear 
indioation. 

Httberto  we  have  considered  the  effect  and  advantages  of  harmony, 
when  applied  in  its  most  simple  form — that  of  mere  plain  chords.  In 
thie  manner  it  was  almost  exclusively  employed  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
rly  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  For  such  a  confined 
of  harmony  it  was  sufficient  to  indicate  what  chord  the  compoter 
intended  for  the  support  of  his  melody  ^  and  for  such  a  purpose  Via- 
daaa'a  Notation  of  Thorough  bass,  still  in  use,  (however  awkward  and 
compleXf)  was  adequate  enoughs  To  resort  again  to  our  comparison 
with  colouring, — ^harmony  was  then  something  like  painting  in  its 
emrly-  stages,  or  like  some  of  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese.  .  When  the 
•oatfifie  was  drawn,  the  face  received  ^ne  coating  of  flesh^^olour  all 
over-;  if  the  garment  was  to  be  red,  a  brush  dipped  in  cinnabar 
aoeomptished  the  intention ;  the  foliage  of  a  tree  was  dispatched  by 
aa  even  coating  of  some  green  pigment ;  and  for  a  rock,  a  goodly 
patefa  of  brown  ochre  was  deemed  sufficient.  There  was  no  light- or 
shade,  no  variation  of  tints.  Such  was  harmony  in  ita  more  primitive 
fSfnoBm  But  in  process  of' time  great  changes  were  effected  ia  the 
mode  of  harmonizing  melodies ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  beginning  of 
the  laat  century  that  these  changes  assume  a  decisive  character,  and 
freeent  themselves  as  additional  and  powerful  means  of  the  Beautiful 
m  the  Art.  We  certainly  owe  them  to  the  previous  study  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  canon  and  fugue.  Pieces  constructed  with  such  artful  con- 
trivance»  that  several  parts  could,  in  succession,  take  ap  the  same 
subject,-  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  parts-  whieb  li^  previously 
begun  with  that  subject,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  advance  greatly 
the  science  of  accompaniment,  and  lead  to  the  state  of  perfection  in 
which  we  find  it  at  ihis  time.  The  fugue  may  be  coasidered  as  the 
scafiblding  enmloyed  in  the  edifice  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  which, 
on  the  oompletiott  of  the  structure,  has  been  laid  aside ;  and,  although 
almost  entirely  dispehsed  with  at  this  day,  its  study  ought,  on  the 
same  grounds,  to  be  made  to  form  a|i  essential  part  of  the  tuitloA  of 
an  incipient  composer. 

It  wotdd  greatly  exceed  the  limits  and  object  of  our  paper,  if  we 
were  to  give  a  sketch  of  tlie  graduid  improvements  in  the  science  ot' 
accompaaiment,  or  attempt  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  many 
means  from  which  modern  accompaniment  derives  its  charms.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  some  of  these  is  all  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  take. 

One  of  the  first  step»  in  the  advancement  of  accompaniment  was 
probably  that  of  breaking  the  cliords  into  their  elements,  i.  e,  the  ex- 
hibiting'.the  sounds  of  accoilipaAiment  in  succession,  instead  of  striking 
them  at  om:e,«^       ... 
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When  the  voice  has  to  tuttaiii  a  long  note,  the  former  method  is 
gible,  for  obvious  reasons ;  whereas,  when  the  voice  is  more  activey 
the  accompaniment  should  be  more  tranquil. 

The  modes  of  breaking  chords  are  very  numerous,  and  thus  a  pleas- 
ing and  gpreat  variety  in  the  accompaniment  is  produced.  But  this  va- 
riety is  farther  augmented  by  distributing  the  elements  of  the  chocd 
among  different  instruments*  and  diversifying  the  figure  under  which 
the  instruments,  especially  the  high-toned,  such  as  the  violins,  flutes, 
hautboys,  &c.  are  to  exhibit  their  portion  of  these  elements.  The  Italian 
composers  are  inexhaustible  in  their  variety  of  these  kinds  of  resourcea, 
of  which  the  works  of  Paesiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Rossini,  offer  endless 
instances. 

The  employment  of  inverted  instead  of  fundamental  chords,  or  a  mere 
change  of  position  in  either,  presents,  on  many  occasions,  farther  impor- 
tant advantages  to  the  composer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  productive  of 
great  variety ;  moreover,  as  any  inversion  carries  less  repose  to  the 
ear  than  its  fundamental,  the  sense  of  the  melody  may,  by  this  means, 
be  rendered  more  suspended,  or  less  decisive — a  circumstance  whiok 
greatly  influences  the  doctrine  of  cadences ;  and  lastly,  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  inverted  chords,  the  accompaniment  is  rendered  move 
soft,  flowing,  and  connected. 

Another  means  of  producing  the  last-mentioned  effect  is,  the  em- 
ployment of  what  18  commonly  called  a  "  Pedal  Bass,"  which  consists 
m  a  continuation,  on  the  part  of  the  bass,  of  the  tonic  note  of  the  air 
along  with  other  chords  properly  belonging  to  the  melody,  ihstead  of 
using  those  chords  in  their  direct  and  natural  form.     Thus,  instead  of 

i 


we  should  write,  per  pedal  bass, 


Here,  the  continual  sounding  of  the  C  in  the  bass  throws  an  un- 
common charm  of  softness  over  the  melody,  which  it  blends  with,  and 
melu  as  it  were  into  the  harmony.  The  Italians,  again,  who  probably 
first  resorted  to  this  practice,  use  it  with  great  success  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  pastoral  and  other  tender  motiros  ;  and  for  those,  in  fact^ 
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k  it  only  digible.  These  mellow  combinatioas  would  little  miii  marcJies, 
ain  of  forcible  expression,  strong  chorusses,  or  dance-tunes;  and*  lik^ 
ev^y  thing  ebe  in  Music*  they  must  not,  by  frequent  use,  be  rendered 
too  oommon,  even  in  cases  where  they  might  be  deemed  applicable. 

In  Tocal  pieces,  we  sometimes  observe  considerable  portions  in  which 
the  singer  acts  as  it  were  a  subordinate  part,  the  principal  melody  is 
consigned  to  the  orchestra,  and  the  voice  performs  a  secondary  sort  of 
■ie]ody»ox  sometimes  no  absolute  melody,  but  rather  apart  of  what 
might  properly  be  deemed  mere  accompaniment;  nay,  sometimes  but  a 
oontinaed  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  while  the  orchestra  fills  up  the 
musical  picture.  The  effect  of  all  this,  when  in  its  proper  place,  is 
excellent.  Of  this  kind  are  the  airs  of  the  military  hero  of  the  piece, 
wlio  sings  a  half  sort  of  melody,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  r^^ar 
march,  or  the  chorus  performs  a  similar  independent  duty.  This  prmo* 
tioe,  invented  by  Paesiello,  met  with  such  decided  approbation,  that 
ain  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  most  Italian  operas.  A  fine 
daett  in  Rossini's  *'  Mos^  nell'  Egitto"  is  of  that  class,  also  a  song  of 
Douglas  in  "  La  Donna  del  Lago."  An  instance  where  the  orchestra 
haa  the  principal,  and  the  singer  a  secondary  melody,  occurs  in  the 
picture  song  of  Braham's  "  Devil's  Bridge ;"  and  examples  where  the 
voice  repeats  for  some  time  the  same  note,  while  the  orchestra  goes 
its  train*  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Italian  comic  songs.  The  vocal 
aocompeniments  of  chorusses  by  means  of  subdued  f/occo/o-notes,  so 
interesting  and  efiective,  may  also  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Epuodic  purely  instrumental  phrases  betwixt  vocal  portions,  affi>rd 
a&odier  great  resource  to  the  composer,  and  a  relief  to  the  singer. 
As  they  occur  more  or  less  extensively  in  almost  every  song  of  any 
pretension,  we  forbear  quotation.  In  the  recitativo,  these  instrumental 
intercalations, are  of  admirable  effect,  and  almost  indispensable.  It  is 
here  that  the  composer  displays  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  his 
imagiaadon  by  a  constant  succession  of  short  instrumental  phrases^ 
novel  in  conception,  suitable  to  the  expression  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
most  unfettered  freedom  of  thought.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
kind  presents  itself  in  Donna  Anna's  sublime  recUaiivo^  '<  Ma  qual  mat 
s'oflBre  spettacolo  funesto,"  in  II  Don  Giovanni.  Without  referring  to 
any  other  example,  the  above  recitativo  afibrds  the  strongest  possible 
instance  of  the  power  of  accompaniment  in  assisting  and  heightening 
the  impression  which  the  text  and  its  melody  are  intended  to  excite. 
Without  its  masteriy  instrumental  support,  that  recitativo  would  lose 
its  greatest  charm,  would  almost  appear  insipid.  .  This  power  is  still 
mofe  evident  in  a  species  of  composition  introduced  upon  the  German 
stage,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  appellation  of  Melo^ 
dramOj  but  which  is  widely  dififerent  from  the  dramatic  trash  under  the 
same  name  that  has  of  late  taken  possession  of  the  English  boards. 
The  German  melodrama  consisted  of  a  scenic  representation,  consigned 
to  few  performers,  simple  in  its  plot  and  action,  and  highly  poetical  as 
to  diction.  The  whole  of  the  text  was  spoken,  not  sung,  but  frequently 
interrupted  by  instrumental  periods  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  ana- 
logous with  JJie  import  of  the  text.  Benda,  the  German  composer, 
excelled  in  these;  his  '*  Ariadne  in  Naxos''  and  ''Medea,"  scarcely 
known  in  England,  are  masterpieces  of  composition,  replete  with  the 
finest  thoughts  and  deepest  feeling. 
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In  die  present  state  of  the  sdenee,  inde^,  the  effect  of  every  melody 
depends,  in  a  great  d^rree,  upon  its  accompaninient  The  latter  not 
only  heightens  the  interest  of  the  former,  hy  fixing  more  strongly  it9 
meaning,  and  imparting  to  it  the  charms  of  Tariety,  but  it  operates  in 
a  direct  manner  in  aiding  and  strengthening  the  melodic  expression. 
The  mental  agitation  produced  by  fear  or  despair,  the  ebullitions  of 
anger,  die  peaceful  sensations  of  a  serene  innocent  mind,  the  impas- 
sioned accents  of  love,  in  short,  almost  every  condition  of  the  human 
frame,  may,  independently  of  melodic  means,  receive  an  adequate  and 
Ibrcible  colouring  from  mere  accompaniment.  Of  all  this  it  would, 
we  are  sure,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  examples.  Almost  every 
classic  vocal  composition  may  serve  as  a  voucher. 

Such,  then,  are  die  effects,  the  advantages,  of  harmony  and  acconr'- 
paniment.  Without  harmony.  Music,  as  has  already  been  said,  would 
never,  probably,  have  attained  die  high  state  of  culdvation,  the  ele^ 
vated  rank  among  the  fine  arts,  of  which  she  jusdy  boasts  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  she  was  ifar  from  enjoying  even  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  tasteful  and  ingenious  Greeks.  Notwithstanding 
die  marveUous  accounts  they  have  handed  us  of  the  excellence  of  their 
Music,  we  should  not,  were  the  experiment  possible,  hesitate  to  risk  a 
comparison  between  the  best  Ghreek  melodic  concert,  and  the  w^lkar-^ 
monk  strains  and  combinations  of  a  modern  performance.  The  former, 
we  are  convinced  from  their  own  accounts,  must  have  been  simple, 
monotonous,  and  meagrre  in  effect,  while  the  combined  exertions  of  a 
modem  band  are  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  even  in  a  philoso- 
phical point  of  view.  What  a  grand,  what  a  wonderful  spectacle  is 
the  orchestra  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  finale  of  *'  II  Don  Oiovanni!" 
In  a  narrow  space  we  behold  some  fifly  skilful  players  upon  numerous 
different  instruments,  collected  from  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Greece^ 
these  fifty  would  have  all  played  the  same  melody ;  here,  more  than  a 
doien  parts  or  melodies  are  distributed  among  them,  to  be  played  at 
once,  all  essentially  distinct  and  different,  yet  blending  into  one  beau- 
tiful whole.  Were  it  not  from  custom,  we  should  never  cease  wonder- 
ing by  what  spell  such  a  number  of  individuals  can  be  brought  to 
olMcrve  the  strictest  time :  every  one  knows  precisely  when  to  fall  in, 
when  to  be  silent :  at  one  time,  all  join  in  one  combined  effort ;  at 
another,  one  instrument  takes  the  lead,  and  rivets  our  attention  by  the 
most  delicate  and  fascinating  solo :  now  a  singer  interposes  the  sofl 
and  heavenly  sounds  of  die  human  voice,  and  again  a  full  chorus,  with 
its  powerful  strains,  sets  the  whole  of  our  frame  in  vibration.  This, 
this  is  the  work  of  Harmony — this  the  triumph  of  modem  Art ! 

6.  L.  E* 

AN    ATTIC    STORY. 

In  a  close  ganret,  six  feet  square 
And  full  as  high,  there  stood  a  pair, 
'Midst  must  and  dust  and  fumes  mephitic— 
A  Poet  one,  and  t'other  a  Critic. 
Strange  that  extremes  so  wide  as  these 
The  World-of-Wit*s  antipodes — 
Should  thus  be  found  to  join  together ; 
Birds  both— but  of  what  different  feather! — 
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Thii  dull  And  dark,  a  thing  of  prey; 
That  brilliant,  fluttering,  and  gay. 
When  such  extremes  se  iotuA/enl,  'tis  worse 
For  wonder  than  Kehama's  curse. 
When  Ai»;els  come  to  sport  with  woman. 
We  look  for  something  more  than  common- 
Prosing  in  rhyme,  or  rhyming  history,  1 
Cain,  or  some  other  sort  of  mystery,  f 
Work  for  Love's  Court,  or  Court  Consistoiy.   J 
But  when  an  author  and  reviewer 
Are  snugly  earreted,  be  sure 
That  (whetncr  by  flattery  or  bribe. 
The  fancied  badges  of  each  tribe,) 
There 's  something  working  in  the  wind— • 
A />t(^  before,  or  oldti  behind. 
To  curl  the  wave  of  expectation. 
Tickle  the  gulls,  and  gull  the  nation. 
Their  generaliunctions  such  I  trow. 
But  dinereot  tax  their  purpose  now. 
No  embryo  of  the  poet's  Drain 

Now  wants  the  critic's  venal  strain- 
No  bantling  illegitimate, 

Beg;ot  by  Sm  on  mother  Wit, 

With  bastard  claims  would  seek  to  wage 

War  '^inst  dull  Sense's  heritage — 

No  satire  comes,  to  wrest  the  crown 

From  soberer  dunces  about  town<-^ 

No  unfledged  madrigal  is  panting 

Within  its  nest,  false  plumage  wanting 

To  urge  it  on  its  primal  flight — 

No  puling  Pastoral  seeks  the  lightr— 

No  dreary  Drama,  from  the  throes 

Of  a  forced  birth,  whines  forth  its  woe^— 

No  spurious  Comedy  appears. 

With  grins  for  smiles — ^tor  satire  jeers — 

The  Poet  seeks,  in  short,  to  find. 

From  the  inan-midwife  of  the  mind. 

Deliverance  of  another  kind. 

'Twas  sometime  eone  this  Poet's  Muse 
Loosely  attired — ^perhaps  en  BUmse-^^ 
Held  in  fair  Italy's  warm  clime 
Flirtation  with  the  Son  6f  Rhyme. 
Whether  it  was  the  warmth  of  sky 
That  lit  the  Heaven-bom  damsel's  eye. 
Or  whether  'iwas  the  Poet's  tongue 
That  lured  the  msdd,  I  leave  unsung ; 
And  simply  say  this  amorous  bout 
**  Of  linxed  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 
Groing  all  fair  lengths,  short  of  marriage. 
Ended,  proh  pudor !  in  miscarriage. 
To  cut  a  nauehty  story  short. 
The  wanton  Muse  in  this  resort 
(I  mean  the  garret)  hid  her  shame,  ^ 

And  lefl  full  inany  a  child  of  Fame —  \ 

The  Poet's  title,  not  his  name —  J 

(For  she  'd  a  Utter  quite,  the  strumpet  I)  ' 

But  robb'd  them  of  their  father's  trumpet. 
The  young  abortions,  thus  forsaken. 
Might  for  a  common  man's  be  taken ; 
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For  cv'u  Pame'i  ofiipTing,  if  unfathct'd. 
Like  chaff  ia  by  the  blind  world  gather^. 
Which  prorea,  in  spite  of  gibing  tnimicSf 
llie  moral  want  of  petronymicB, 


■hows  that  merit  needs 
lilary  litle-defd). 


And  plainly  i 
Hereditary  til 


I  lake't  for  (act,  each  reader  knowi 
Thejbmu  of  youngsters  such  ai  those. 
'Tia  certain  quite  as  Irish  May  rents, 
(Wheo  Bards  and  Muies  arc  the  parents) 
That  children  come  in  other  ihanet 
Than  kings^,  or  peers*  or  fashion  s  apes ; 
And  those  whose  fate  I  now  reheane 
Were  litLle4imbless  things  in  verse. 
Without  a  single  foot  to  walk  on ; 
Like  old  maids  without  tales  to  talk  on. 
Or  prudes  without  some  flirt  to  randic. 
Or  tea-table  undecb*d  with  scandal. 
Or  roast  pig  without  ears  for  gatnijh, 
Or  demirep  without  her  vamish. 

High  up  were  piled,  unstltch'd,  nnbound. 
Unedited,  unnamed,  unown'd. 
Huge  printed  package) — whole  pages 
Destined,  if  bom,  to  live  for  ages. 
But  strangled  ere  they  drew  their  breath— 
A  species  of  Hibernian  death. 
Full  many  a  quire  was  there  bespread 
Of  fiery  thoughts  loose  scattered. 
With  many  a  wild  and  wicked  joke 
Uncrack'd,  and  many  a  pun  unspoke. 
And  beauties  crush'd,  and  smother'd  aweels. 
Like  Desdemona,  tn  ihtir  ikeclt. 
The  bard,  a  slave  of  the  whole  sw, 
Rnsh'd  merciless  upon  the  wrecks. 
Like  waves  on  sfaatter'd  masts  and  decks. 
One  thought  alone  his  brain  imbues. 
The  repulalion  of  his  Muse; 
For  though  her  character 's  a  gay  ooc. 
Her  fame  is  more  than  European, 
And  the  whole  world  (except  her  lover) 
Thought  all  her  young  penduinli  were  ot«t. 
Tis  therefore  thai  in  her  behoof 
He  now  would  blot  each  damning  proof. 
And  stand  ia  dire  resolve — a  pattern 
For  sculptors  of  a  second  Saturn. 

Th.  «„1»  «..^.  .k,. 'J 
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Just  as  a  sex  ton  plies  the  spade^ 

Who,  in  the  practice  of  their  trade. 

Grub  up.  the  dark  sepulchre's  gloom. 

Search  subjects  iu  oblivion's  tomb. 

And  with  their  glutton  maws  becramm'd. 

Feed  on  all  authors— dead  or  damn'd — 

Our  poet  swore,  and  justly  too. 

He  'J  snatch  his  babes  from  the  foul  crew ; 

Therefore  the  critic's  counsel  cmved 

How  his  young  implings  might  be  saved. 

¥uick  as  the  quere  was  pronounced 
he  critic  on  the  quarry  pounced, 
And  cried,  with  a  most  natural  tone, 
*'  CtU  them  in  jM«cei— one  by  one  I" 

The  poet,  shock'd,  an  instant  stood 
To  mark  his  friend's  imperative  mood. 
He,  in  accordance  with  the  (ire 
Of  Genius,  iong'd  to  have  a  pyre 
Whereon  the  bodies  might  be  bumM ; 
But  this  the  critic  overturned. 
Lest  the  youns  oflspring  of  old  Fame 
Might  spring  from  the  consuming  flame. 
And  each  a  chattering  phoenix  rise 
Up  through  the  chimney  to  the  skies. 
To  work  they  went,  then,  nail  and  tooth 
(Pardon  th'  inversion),  nothine  loath. 
As  for  the  critic,  'twas  his  trade 
To  mar  the  jokes  another  made. 
And  cut  (like  all  his  tribe,  'tis  said) 
The  writings  he  had  never  read : 
He  plunged  tn  mecUas  r^^— the  story 
Hack'd,  slash'd,  and  scattered,  con  amore ; 

§uotation8  flung  abroad  by  chance ; 
}oil'd  English  epigrams  in  France } 
Made  puns  upon  each  rumpled  fair  sheet. 
Swore  lie  was  brother  to  Doll  Tearsheet; 
And  glowed  'midst  the  dipecia  membra. 
Although  the  day  was  auite  Novembry. 
And  then  the  unnatural  father,  too. 
Upon  his  mangled  offspring  flew; 
And  seem'd  resolved  vaioance  to  try 
How  he  might  rob  posterity. 

Here  ends  the  tale.    The  moral  is. 
That  Fame,  which  wise  ones  call  a  quiz. 
But  which  most  authors  think  a  treasure. 
One  can  forego  with  honest  oleasure. 
When  he  must  pay  for 't  at  tne  price 
Of  one  right  feeling's  sacrifice. 
And  also,  that  though  Bards  there  be 
All  greatly  penitent  as  he. 

Who  can,  m  moments  of  compunction,  "l 

Keep  from  their  souls  Fame's  ftattering  unction,-^       > 
Critics  ne'er  flinch  from  their  foul  function  I  J 
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The  eccentric  spirit  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new  poem  under 
the  above  title,  has  returned)  in  this  instance,  to  that  style,  or  rather 
that  class  of  work  which  he  seemed  to  have  finally  abandoned  for 
something,  certainly  less  generally  interesting  and  attractive,  however 
elevated  in  rank  and  ambitious  in  pretension.  It  is  to  his  narrative 
poems — his  Giaours,  his  Corsairs,  his  Laras,  &c.  that  Lord  Byron 
owes  his  popularity  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation.  If  it  were  not  for 
these,  and  the  intense  interest  that  they  had  excited  towards  any  thin^ 
he  might  offer  to  the  world,  his  Manfreds,  his  Cains,  and  even  the 
noblest  of  all  his  productions,  his  *'  Heaven  and  Earth,'*  might  have 
remained  mysteries,  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  latter  were  a  kind 
of  *'  Caxiare"  that  nothing  could  have  rendered  palatable  *<  to  the 
multitude,"  unless  their  appetite  had  been  previously  excited  in  a  de- 
gree that  prevented  them  from  judging  exactly  what  it  was  of  which 
they  were  partaking  If  even  the  ^*  Heaven  and  Earth"  had  appeared 
anonymously,  and  had  not  included  any  internal  evidence  of  the  source 
from  whence  it  came,  it  would  have  fallen  still-bom  from  the  press. 
As  It  was,  people  read  it  without  relishing  it,  praised  it  without  ap« 
preciating  it,  and  laid  it  by  without  ever  intending  or  desiring  to  take 
it  up  again.  Whereas,  of  all  the  numerous  fragments  which  this  extra- 
ordinary writer  has  put  forth,  if  there  is  one  which  indicates  the  true 
nature  of  the  poetical  structure  he  is  capable  of  raising,  and  (we 
are  determined  to  hope  and  expect)  he  some  day  or  other  mil  raise,  to 
the  glory  of  his  art  and  the  immortal  honour  of  his  name — it  is  this. 

The  Island,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  a  narrative  poem,  like 
those  by  which  the  author  first  became  celebrated ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  against  it — that  it  is  *'  &nnded  on  facts."  We  say  "  against 
it,"  for  this  reason, — that  facts  are  not  only  such  **  sttibbom,"  but  such 
stirring  things  in  their  individual  selves,  that  any  suspected,  much 
more  any  avowed  alteration  or  embellishment  of  them,  never  fails  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  a  narration  in  which  they  axe  to  form  a  distinguish- 
ing feature.  Abstract  truth  will  very  well  bear  to  be  "  in  fairy  fiction 
dress*d  ;"  that  which  merely  may  haxe  been,  may  be  described  to  have 
been  in  any  manner  that  the  fancy  or  the  feelings  of  the  narrator  may 
suggest,  consistently  with  the  object  in  view.  But  that  which  has  been 
cannot  be  safely  treated  in  this  way,  if  the  person  who  treats  of  it 
places  any  dependence  on  the  fact  of  its  having  actually  happened. 
To  tell  us,  in  the  plftin  and  intelligible  prose  of  an  eye-witness,  that 
certain  events  took  place  thus  and  thus ;  and  then  to  tell  us,  over 
again,  the  same  story  in  substance,  but  after  a  different  fashion,  and 
one  that  is  intended  to  be  more  poetical ; — this  is  something  worse  than 
a  work  of  supererogation.  If  Lord  Byron  had  a  mind  to  tell  a  story 
of  the  mutiny  of  a  ship's  company  and  its  consequences — well  and 
good ;  the  subject  would  immediately  strike  us  as  being  well 
adapted  to  his  powers,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  poetical  treatment. 
But  why  hamper  himself  with  an  actual  narration  of  a  mutiny,  only  to 
alter  or  abandon  it,  just  as  he  might  think  fit  at  the  moment ; — re- 
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taming  the  actual  SAinet,  placet,  ^.  b«€  ousing  tbem  ttp  with  other 
names  and  places,  and  adapting  them  to  other  and  &iicied  events  ? 
This  is  the  only  general  fault  we  have  to  iBnd  with  the  interesting 
work  before  us.  For  the  rest,  it  includes  several  admirable  descrip- 
tive passages,  some  fine  touches  of  character  and  passion,  and  a  few 
clear,  distinct,  and  highly  interesting  pictures*  It  consists  of  four 
cantos,  the  first  of  Which  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  inferior :  indeed 
it  is  inferior  to  any  other  piece  of  writing  of  the  same  length  that  we 
remember  of  this  author.  It  merely  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mutmy  on  board  Captain  Bligh's  ship,  and  of  the  captain 
and  part  of  the  crew  being  set  adrift ;  and  then  accompanies  the 
mutineers  (Christian  and  his  companions)  in  their  adventures  in  one  of 
the  Otaheitan  Islands.  The  second  canto  introduces  us  to  the  two 
persons  who  make  the  principal  figures  in  the  poem. — ^TorquiL  a  young . 
mountaineer,  who  formed  one  of  the  mutinous  crew,  and  Neuh^  an 
idand  girl,  who  attaches  herself  to  him  as  a  lover.  The  descriptions  of 
each  of  these  are  among  the  best  parts  of  the  poem. 

*'  There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 
In  growth  a  woman,  but  in  years  a  child. 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime. 
Where  nought  is  ripenM  rapidty  save  crime ; 
The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature— lovely,  warm,  and  premature ; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  9tars ; 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars  $ 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell  $ 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep ; 
VohM>tium»  as  the  fimt  approach  of  sleep ; 
Yet  lull  of  life-^for  through  her  tropic  eheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 
The  sun-bom  blood  sufiused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  akin  a  lucid  hue. 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkenM  wave»     . 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  the  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas." 

The  description  of  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch  lover,  if  not  so 
distinct  and  picturesque,  is  equally  spirited. 

"  And  who  is  he  ?-**-the  blue-eyed  northern  chUd 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild ; 
The  fatr-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland,  with  its  whirling  seas; 
RockM  in  his  cradle  b^the  roaring  wind. 
The  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-fo£im. 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home ; 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods  \ 
The  sharer  of  his  crag^  solitudes } 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth, — ^where'er 
His-  bark  was  borne,  the  sport  of  wave  and  air  j-^ 
A  careless  thin^,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance ; 
Nucftsd  bv  the  fegonds  of  his  land's  romance; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  jess  firm  to  bear ; 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings,  save  despair. 
Placed  In  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen. 
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And  braved  their  thint  with  at  enduring  H^ 
AsJshmaely  wafted  in  his  desert-ship ; 
FixM  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  reoellious  Greek ; 
Born  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway^ 
If  reared  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  ^^  ^^^  retrace  its  way, 
Ptungingfor  pleasure  into  pain ;  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart  :* 
But  grant  his  vices — grant  them  all  his  own<^ 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne !" 

The  remainder  of  this  canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  sketches  of  the 
island  scenery,  and  reflections  arising  out  of  the  situations  of  the  ^  half- 
savage  and  the  whole."  The  following  grand  piece  of  invective  is  finely 
characteristic  of  the  noble  writer's  style,  both  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression. 

"  Had  GsBsar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free — the  world  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  have  Caesar's  deeds  and  Caesar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  in  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did,-— 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  sons 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls. 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls. 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears— as  their  tenors  show  too  well." 

We  must  counteract  the  effect  of  the  above  not  very  soothing  pas- 
sage, by  the  delightful  one  which  follows  it,  and  which  is  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author's  other  style. 

"  Rapt  in  the  fond  forget  fulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South-sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife; 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  ofl' 
From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry,  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  ^lory,  and  her  joy ; 
With  faith  and  feehngs  naked  as  her  form. 
She  stood  as  stands  the  rainbow  in  the  storm, 
Chan^ng  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o*er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 
The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  Love/' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  canto  we  are  introduced  to  another 
personage,  whose  appearance  and  character  contrast  somewhat  strangely. 
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but  yet  very  naturally,  and  with  great  spirit,  with  the  two  abore 
described.  This  is  a  thorough-bred  Wapping  jack  tar,  with  a  pipe  and 
an  cmth  constantly  in  his  mouthy  who  comes  to  announce  that  a  strange 
sail  is  in  sight,  and  that  Christian  (whom  we  now  hear  of  on  the 
island  for  the  first  time)  has  "  piped  all  hands"— anticipating  the 
natnre  of  its  errand.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  occupied  in  al- 
luding to  the  general  battle  which  takes  place  between  the  mutineers 
and  those  who  have  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  in  describing  the 
events  which  follow  on  the  result  of  that  battle ;  which  events  are 
fatal  to  all  the  mutineers,  with  the  exception  of  Torquil — who  is  saved 
by  his  mistress  plunging  with  him  into  the  ocean,  and  taking  him,  by 
a  submarine  entrance,  into  a  rocky  cave,  which  she  has  previously 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Here  they  remain  till  the  strange  ship-* 
believing  them  to  be  drowned — Cleaves  the  island ;  and  we  are  left  to 
suraose  that  they  live  happy  for  the  time  to  come. 

This  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  story — if  story  that  can  be  called, 
which  isy  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  collection  of  sketches — ^pieces  of 
pure  execution — ^scarcely  at  all  bound  together  by  any  plot,  and 
scarcely  needing  it. 

The  description  of  the  remnant  who  escape  from  the  first  general 
skirmish,  ana  take  temporary  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  crags,  is 
excellent.  We  have  space  but  for  one  or  two  short  portions  of  it. 
The  foHowing  shews  us  the  leader  of  the  desperate  band : 

"  Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest. 
Stood  Christian,  >vith  bis  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Alonff  his  cheek,  was  livid  now  as  lead.; 
His  light  brown  locks  so  graceful  in  their  flow. 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  compressed. 
To  stifle  ev'n  the  breath  within  his  breast. 
Fast  by  the  rock, — all  menacing,  but  mute, — 
He  stood ;  and  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
'Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  tura'd  to  flint." 

It  will  be  observed,  in  perusing  this  part  of  the  poemi  that  the 
manner  in  which  Ben  Bunting,  the  jolly  jack  tar,  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced, (always  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth)  not  only  gives  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  grouping  of  the  pictures  (for  this  part  is  a  series  of  pictures) 
bat  it  communicates  an  extraordinary  reality  and  naturalness  to  the 
effect. 

The  death  of  the  last  three  desperadoes — ^particularly  that  of  Chris* 
tian~is  finely  given.  So  is  the  following  preparatory  passage  to  it, 
which  seems  to  place  them  before  us  in  a  kind  of  monumental  gloom 
and  stillness,  as  if  they  were  already  changed  into  their  own  funeral 
effigies. 

"  They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene. 

Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 
Stern  and  sustained,  of  man's  extremity ,-— 
When  Hope  is  gone,  nor  Glory's  self  remains. 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Theimopylas  with  holy  blood. 
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Sui  ab  1  how  diifereut !  'tis  the  cause  makes  alU 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O'er  them  no  ftime,  eternal  and  iutense. 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death,  and  beckon'd  hence ; 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 

No  nations^  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt ;  at  least  the  one. 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

Hts  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  aU 

The  chances  were  in  favour  of  bis  fall. 

And  such  a  fall  I— But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun. 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun." 

Christian's  death  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous  and  spirited  band,  but 
aoinewhat  rude  and  careless  withal : 

**  Christian  died  last^-twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 

Mercy  was  ofFer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore. 

«        •        •        •      .  •        «         • 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  ot  voung. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to  wake 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake. 

He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 

His  last  ball  bad  been  aim'd,  but  from  his  breast 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  vest*^ 

Dos^n  the  tube  dash'd  it — ^levell'd — fired — and  smiled. 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clencn'd  his  hand,  and  shook 

His  last  rage  'geinst  the  earth  whidi  he  forsook ; 

Then  plunged—*" 

The  poepi  closes  by  the  return  of  the  lovers  from  their  temporary 
Bjuactuarv,  and  the  triumphant  reception  of  them  by  the  kind  and 
happy  islanders;  and  the  tale  of  blood  and  crime  ends  without  leaving, 
that  painful  impression  on  the  reader  which  most  of  this  author's  serious 
narrative  poems  have  hitherto  done*  iTfae  following  is  the  concluding 
passage,  which  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  ofiookingat  some  of 
the  pictures  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 

"  Aaain  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view. 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon  s-'-all  was  hope  and  homel 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  Day, 
With  soundmg  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs. came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd. 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored  ^~ 
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The  women  Ihron^d^  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha» — asking  where  they  had  been  chaced^ 
And  how  eacaped?    The  taU  was  told,  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  aky  a^in. 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  '  Neuha's  Cave.* 
An  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height. 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  rciura'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  hu>py  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays/' 
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Plant,   Taty  tut,  kere  is  a  manaerly  forbearance; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 
Somer*  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd. 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye.        flirary  yiih. 

Bhtbbiko  lately  the  temporary  enclosure  that  runs  round  the  new 
Bxebange  at  Paris»  I  stood  before  the  noble  front  on  which  the  words 
''Tribmial  de  Gommeree''  have  lately  been  inscribed,  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  simple,  I  had  almost  said  sublime,  grandeur  of  the 
building,  musing  on  the  past  time  when  the  Parthenon  was  not  less 
fitsh  and  perfect,  and  throwing  my  thoughts  forward  into  the  future^ 
when  die  majestic  and  stupendous  temple  before  me  (for  such,  indeed, 
it  seems)  slMmld  be  ruinous  and  dilapidated  as  that  which  is  now  moul- 
dering away  upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  when  a  brown-visaged 
keen-eyed  Parisian,  of  that  shabby  genteel  class  which  abounds  in  this 
ei^ntal,  having  a  ragged  hat,  long  surtout,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  his  button-hole,  walked  up  to  me  with  an  easy  courtesy, 
took  eff  Ins  superannuated  hat,  presented  his  snuff-box,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  unceremonious  introduction  exclaimed — "  Eh  bien ! 
Monsievr,  vous  cohviendrez  qu'il  n^  a  rien  de  si  magnifique  h  Lon- 
dies."    Now,  as  I  saw  that  this  unexpected  acquaintance  meant  to 
eompliment  his  own  sagacity  by  his  instant  discovery  that  I  was  an 
Knguahman,  and  his  nationality  by  vaunting  the  superiority  of  bis 
hmiingf  I  retorted  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  exhibiting  the 
SNse  feeling  in  myself  which  T  condemned  in  him ;  so  I  replied,  with 
something  like  a  sneer — *'  O  yes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Paris  has  a 
ftne  Exchange  dud  no  trade :   we  have  nothing  at  London  but  the 
woM  and  the  commerce."    So  far  from  being  hurt  at  this  division, 
ny  colloquist  received  it  as  a  compliment,  made  me  a  smiling  bow, 
and  exclaimed  complacently,  **  Qui,  c'est  fa  V  and,  as  I  really  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  my  speech,  I  determined  to  listen  to  him  pa- 
tiently in  the  future  remarks  with  which  he  threatened  to  favour  me. 
**  It  is  not  altogether  Corinthian,  nor  yet  Ionic/*  continued  he,  looking 
apat  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  then,  with  a  conclusive  nod  of 
his  head,  he  pronounced*-**  in  fact  it  is  in  the  very  best  French  style." 
Tliis  reminded  roe  of  the  worthy  Friar  who,  being  asked,  after  having 
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vaunted  the  architecture  of  his  monastery,  ni  what  order  it  was  boilc, 
replied — **  In  the  order  of  St.  Dominic :"  but  I  seemed  to  assent  to 
the  position  of  my  informant*  who  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  an* 
dent  statuary  and  painting  assembled  in  the  Louvre  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  was  the  finest  collection  that  the  world  had  ever  witnessed, 

and  did  more  honour  than  all  his  victories  to  the  name  of  that 

(here  he  looked  round,  and  observing  that  no  one  was  near,  concluded) 
to  the  name  of  that  truly  great  man. 

''And  yet»"  I  observed,  ^*  though  you  retained  all  these  masterpieces 
of  art  for  so  many  years,  not  the  smallest  traces  of  their  influence  are 
perceptible  in  the  modern  French  school  either  of  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. 

''  That  may  very  well  be,  for,  though  they  were  invaluable  as  spe- 
cimens of  what  antiquity  could  do,  you  will  certainly  admit"  (this  is* 
the  invariable  phrase  of  a  Frenchman  when  he  is  making  a  monstrous 
assertion)  "  that  we  already  possessed,  among  our  own  artists,  modem 
works  of  an  infinitely  superior  standard ;"  and  then  he  twanged  through 
his  nose  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  among  his  compatriots  ; 
recapitulated  a  catalogue  of  sprawling,  theatrical,  operatical  figures, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  eclipsed  the  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Laocoon  ; 
and  triumphantly  referred  to  David's  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art. '  O !  said  I  to  myself,  if  this  man  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  nation,  I  see  clearly  enough  why  their 
spirit  has  never  been  imbued  with  one  single  emanation  from  the 
fountains  of  ancient  light ;  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  national  vanity- 
through  which  nothing  can  penetrate,  they  talk  perpetually  of  the  fine 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  thou|^  their  whole  literature  and 
art  be  but  a  succession  of  imitations  from  the  models  of  that  period* 
each  balder  and  more  vapid  than  the  last,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
advancing  upon  all  the  world,  when  in  fact  they  are  even  receding 
from  themselves.  Instead  of  crossing  and  invigorating  the  race  by  an 
admission  from  any  classical  or  foreign  stock,  they  have  been  breeding 
in  and  tn,  as  the  farmers  say,  and  the  consequences  are  the  same  in 
the  world  of  Art  as  in  that  of  Nature,-— exhaustion,  deterioration,  and 
decay. 

Mistaking  my  silence  for  acquiescence,  my  loquacious  friend  conti^ 
nued,  with  a  nod  of  still  greater  satisfaction — "  In  fact,  you  must 
admit  that  all  the  recent  discoveries,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  all 
that  contributes  to  the  instruction,  health,  comfort,  or  civilization  of 
mankind,  has  originated  in  France."  This  was  somewhat  too  swinge- 
ing a  mouthfiil  to  be  gulped  down.  ''  We  too,"  said  I,  '*  may  claim 
some  little  merit  of  this  sort  in  the  last  few  years ;  and  though  I  cannot, 
dius  suddenly,  recollect  a  tithe  of  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  upon* 
the  world,  I  do  remember  that,  during  a  war  of  unexampled  eattent 
and  severity,  we  translated  the  Scriptures,  at  an  immense  expense,  into> 
almost  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  distributing  annually  many  nitU 
lions  of  copies  (some  thousand  of  which  were  bestowed  upon  France 
herself),  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  human  happiness 
and  civilization."  Hereupon  my  auditor  arched  up  his  eye-brows 
until  his  forehead  became  thickly  engraved  with  consecutive  wrinkles^ 
raised  the  comers  of  his  nose  in  bitter  scorn,  gave  a  loud  tap  upon  his 
snuff-box,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  most  contemptuous  "  Bah !" 
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V  Perfaftpa  I  should  hare  previously  mentioned/'  continued  I» "  that  by 
the  aystein  of  our  countrymen  Bell  and  Lancaster,  for  the  explanation 
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ion  of  which  we  dispersed  emissaries  throughout  Europe,  the 
ungs  of  educiition  have  heen  almost  universally  diffused ;  and  we 
may  flatter  ourselves  to  have  done  more,  hy  this  single  discovery,  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  human  destiny,  than  has  been  hitherto 
by  all  the  philanthropists  that  ever  existed." 
Ah,  oui,  sans  doute ! — »C'est  I'enseignment  mutuel ;  mais  nous 
autres,  nous  avons  ^ela  aussi ;  vous  en  verrez  des  6coles  partout." 

**  Very  Ukely,  but  you  borrowed  them  all  from  us.  Then,  without 
minately  adverting  to  our  innumerable  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  mechanics,  particularly  in  the  steam-engine,  by  which  the  painful 
employment  of  human  and  animal  muscles,  as  a  means  of  power,  pro- 
mnea  to  be  almost  superseded,  and  by  whose  superior  economy  the 
oomfbfts  and  even  luxuries  of  life  are  placed  within  the  reach  and  en- 
joyment of  the  humblest  classes,  I  would  submit  that  the  highest 
combinations  of  science  were  never  blended  with  more  practical  and 
beneficial  results  than  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the  invention  of  the 
aafety-4amp." 

"Ala  bonne heure!  ParbleuT  exclaimed  my  companion;  ^*if  we 
had  had  as  many  mines  and  as  much  bad  air  as  you,  we  should  have 
inyeated  this  long  ago." 

**  Having  noticed/'  said  I,  '*  one  or  two  of  the  benefits  we  have  con- 
ferred upon  European  society,  let  me  not  omit  to  mention  that  what* 
ever  niay  have  been  the  motives  for  extending  our  empire  in  Asia,  its 
reanlt  has  brought  sixty  millions  of  natives  under  a  mild  and  equitable 
system  of  government,  that  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarous 
aind  ferocious  dynasties  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  rapidly  advancing 
the  civiliiation  of  its  subjects; — while  in  Africa  we  have,  as  far  as 
our  power  extended,  blessed,  pacified,  and  humanized  the  whole  coun« 
try  by  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade — a  voluntary  sacrifice  which 
can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  we  were  the  greatest 
Colonial  power  in  the  world.  N  ay,  we  even  purchased  or  negotiated 
its  abolition  by  other  governments,  though  I  have  understood,  Sir^ 
that  your  countrymen  have  not  yet  entirely  relinquished  the  traffic." 

^  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  pledged  himself  to  its 

suppression,  but  as  to  these'* here  my  companion  again  looked 

snspieiously  round,  and  observing  a  marchand  de  coco  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  gave  me  a  significant  look,  and 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

**  It  may  be  doubted,"  I  resumed,  "  whether  we  have  done  more  for 
the  minds  or  bodies,  for  the  intellectual  or  physical  health  of  our  con- 
tmporaries,  for  while  we  have  been  widely  diffusing  moral  improve- 
ment, we  have,  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  laid  a  basis  for 
speedily  extirpating  the  greatest  foe  to  beauty  and  life  with  which  hu- 
manity was  ever  afflicted.  This  discovery,  too,  with  an  indefatigable 
philanthropy,  we  gratuitously  disseminated  through  the  world,  without 
distinction  of  firiend  or  foe ;  and  the  striking  diminution  of  mortality 
among  children,  wherever  it  has  been  practised,  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
importance.*' 

"  Pour  moi,  Monsieur,  je  vous  avouerai  franchement  que  je  prefdre 
llnbculation.    Que  diable !  qu'avons  nous  h  faire  avec  les  vaches  ?" 
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**  Hiese/^  cotidiltied  I,  without  noticing  his  phikwopkical  qmesiloii, 
**  are  jiucb,  of.  the  benieStS;  b^stpwed  upon  tiuakind  <>f -laio  yettat  ma 
more  inunedi^tely  occur  to,  me,'  I  might  mention  our  lit»rati»00»  whkAiy 
by  its  unexampled  fertility  and  excellence,  supplies  sources  of  gratili 
cation  to  all  Gt^pe)  and  to  France  in  even  a  gzeater  proportion  Chan 
her  natiya'founts ; .  hufe  your  country  has  doubtless  manjr  daimsof  the 
kind  J/hav^  b^^n  enumerating,  and  a9  they  have  rteally  epk^aped  my 
notice,  I  shall  feel  sincerely  obliged  by  yowr  enabling  «n^  to  retell 
theip,". 

/']Parbleu!  .Monsieur,"  replied  my  confabulist,  bnttoningf  up  hm 
pQBt  ^Mb  an  air  of  ruffled  ms^esty,  "  Ce  n  est  pas-  la  peine,  oar  yamm 
contiendrez/'  (here  I  expected  a  bouncer) — *^  you  wiU  adflsk  that  'in 
.the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  war,  we  have  GOn<}aered  aU  EwMpe/'-^i^ 
**  Eveajif,  this  were  quite  accurate,"  said  I,  *'  so  fisur  IroA  its  afibrduig 
any  pro<if  of  the  benefits  you  have  conferred,  I  shouki  rather  adduce 
je  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  but-  unleH  we  hsTM  i>een 
^grievously  deceived,  you  were  somewhat  discomfited  in  Russia.'' 
''    ''Ah  I  o.uji — c'est  Clair:  mais  c'etoit  le  froid,  le  eUmat;'  on 'no  fist 

^ffis  l&  guerre  aux  Clemens/' <*  And  if  ray  faith  is  tci  be  gi^aa 

to  pajbUc  documents,"  I  pursued,  "  you  do  not  reckam  amang  yosr 

..victories  jooi^ny  triumphs  over  the  British  arm«.     By > sea  you  db  siet, 

prpbab]ly>  dainpi  any*  and  I  believe  the  result  was  not  vary  dissimttir 

.  Vipon.  terra  Jirma,  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to  Maida^  aadBgypt^  aadali 

•  through  the  peninsular  war  down  to  Waterloo/' 

^'Eh,  Dieu!  que  voulez-vous  ?  perhaps  we  are  not  invincible;  hat 
whenever  we  have  been  beaten,  it  has  been  by  superior  nttmbam-or 

trea,chery." **  It  would  be  but  fair  to  grant  Uie  same  excuse' tw  the 

adver^ames  of  France,"  said  I ;  "in  which  case  her  triamfifaB  would 
redmce  themselves  to  numerical  superiority,  or  more  eastansive  *Be- 
diction*" 

.f'^Uez».JMonsieur,  je  vous  convaincrai  en  deux  mots  que  la  Fvanoe 
'^'**-Tmais,  vo3rez«vous,  il  va  toraber  de  reau->-exou«ez — j'ai  rhonnevr 
de,  vpus  .sal^er/'  So  sayingv  he  raised  his  venerable- hat  p^rpendioo^ 
Iar]y  ^om  his  head,  replaced  it,  made  me  a  bow,  and  shuffled  aw«y  at 
a  dpg-trot.  .  The  rain  in  fact  beginning  to  falli  I  removed  tathe<eDmer 
pf  \he  Passage  Fef^deau,  beside  the  marchand  d€  coca  aforenMndoiied, 
at. whose  back  was  suspended  a  tin  cylinder,  decorated  so  oa-  so  re- 
aemble  a  little  tower,  from  the  three  divisioAS  of  which,  sespeotMie 
tubes»  brought  round  to  his  fronts  and  Amiished  with  8ypkons»>iemibl«d 
\ivpfi.  to  draw  qAT into  a  polished  cup,  beer,  lemonade,  or  liquosice^waMr, 
according  to  the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  his  customenv  This 
figure^  who  was  in  conversation  with  a  shoeblack  in  a  cocked  bat 
and  mon^tivms  plaited  pigtail,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  bronae -figure 
lately  s^t  up  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  occasioaaUy  broke  off' to  bawi 
out,  "  Qu'est^ce  qui  desire  a  boire — k  botre — ^  boire  ?'•  and.  then  ear« 
nestly*  resumed  his  discussion  upon  the  work  of  art,  which  was  shortly 
interrupted,  by  the  approach  of  a  small  party  apparently  not  long  im* 
ported  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  consisted  of  three  persotas ; 
a  lady  whp,  besides  the  evidence  of  a  fair  and  flushed  facey  presented 
a  legitimate  specimen  of  what  the  French  term  *'  la  toumure  HoUindmit 
d€9,Anglaw9f*  her  husband,  dressed  in  a  fr6ek  coat,  and  those  two 
rare  articles  in  Paris — a  pair  of  clean  yellow  gloves  and  a  Miedth, 
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wdl-brnshed  bat,  ieemlngly  very  unhappy  lest  he  thould  lose  n  spaniel 
that  was  following  them ;  and  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who 
was  devouring,  with  laudable  diligence,  a  huge  brioche  which  she  had 
jttBt  bought.  The  second  of  these  personages,  addressing  himself  to 
the  shoeblack  and  coco-merchant,  exclaimed,  "  I  say— quel  est  le  che- 
nung  I,  Vivienne  Street  ?"  In  answer  to  which  they  severally  inter- 
jected <«  Comment?"  and  '<Plait-il,  Monsieur?"  looking  up  to  him 
with  a  vacant  astonishment,  when  I  came  forward  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  A  loud 
whistle,  and  the  cry  of  "  Carlo  I  Carlo  1"  were  my  thanks :  the  party, 
after  proceeding  a  little  way  down  die  street,  turned  into  a  QiilJiners 
shop,  and,  as  the  rain  began  to  increase  to  a  smart  shower,  I  followed 
then  in,  well  knowing  the  courtesy  of  the  Parisian  shopkeepers  upon 
these  occanons. 

Taking  a  chair  by  the  door,  I  overheard  my  countrjrfolks  at  the 
other  end  proceeding  to  purchase  a  bonnet,  in  which  treaty  the  young 
lady,  on  the  strength  of  having  learnt  French  for  several  years  at  a 
Chelsea  boarding-school,  was  put  forward  as  principal  negotiator.  Of 
the  poor  girl's  accent  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  worthy  the  French, 
whidi  she  began  as  follows : — "  Nous  besoinons,  s'il  vous  plait,  un 
bonnet.'' — ^Tbis  word  unfortunately  signifies  a  cap,  several  of  which 
the  vuuxkande  de$  modes  proceeded  to  place  before  them,  gaculating  at 
the  same  time — "  Comme  elle  parle  bien  Fran9ois  I  c'est  6tonnant ! 
Mais,  voyez  done  Zoe,  Celestine,  Hippolyte,  voyez  comme  elle  a  bonne 
mine!"  and  '* Comme. elle  est  gentille!"  was  echoed  by  the  smiling 
demoiselles  aforesaid.  By  pointing  to  some  bonniets  in  the  window, 
the  young  lady,  whose  name  I  found  was  Harriet  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  their  visit,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  excessively 
stupid  of  the  woman,  for  of  course  **  bonnet**  must  mean  bonnet;  ana 
declaring  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  Parisians  in  general  spoke  very  bad 
Freneh,  not  at  all  like  Mrs.  Harrison  at  Chelsea.  Carlo,  meanwhile, 
was  whisking  about  among  the  young  ladies,  who  in  various  tones  and 
attitudes  of  mmcing  terror  exclaimed,  "  £st-il  sage  V*  **  They  want 
to  know  if  he  is  wise.  Papa,"  said  die  daughter.—"  Wise  i  no ;  what 
the  deuce,  do  they  take  him  for  Munito  ?"  Miss  Harriet  gave  them 
a  negative  reply,  when  their  consternation  expressed  itself  by  aimolta- 
neoua  exclamadons  of '^  Eh  Dieu !  il  n'est  pas  sage! — va-t«en I— 6tes- 
toi  de-li !— O  Ciel !"  and  '*  M^chante  b^te !"  undl  a  whisde  firom  his 
master  brought  him  crouching  to  his  feet,  and  relieved  them  from  their 
apprehensions.  The  young  interpreter  now  returned  a  bonnet  which 
had  been  pressed  upon  their  acceptance,  with  the  observadon— 
'*Maman  dit  que  ^ejri  n'est  pas  un  bon  un,"  and  would  have  added 
that  she  wanted  one  lined  with  pink,  but  declared  her  ignorance  of 
the  French  for  'Mined"  and  ''pink;*'  whereat  her  father  expressed 
some  indignadon,  observing  that  it  was  a  dead  take-in  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son to  make  him  pay  so  much  for  French,  and  he  always  paid  her  bills 
regularly,  when  the  child  knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
Signs— that  cheap  and  convenient  language  which  one  may  learn  with- 
out Mrs.  Harrison — ^supplied  the  defect,  and  the  marchande  produced  a 
bonnet  "double  en  couleur  de  rose,"  exclaiming,  "  Ah!  celui-fi  vous 
stera  bien,"  and  pretending  to  be  in  raptures  as  she  tried  it  on,  she 
ejaculated,    "  Voyez,   done,  Anastasie,  Cassandre,  Flavie,  Hortense, 
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ffomnie  cA  va  bien  &  Mactame ;"  when  the  demoiselle  respectively  in- 
terjected, "  C*est  gentil— c'est  joli— c'est  channant— c'est  distingtt^  !** 
This  was  decisive,  the  bonnet  was  selected,  the  husband  put  his  pttrse 
^pon  the  counter,  and  at  the  same  moment  Carlo,  rising  on  his  hind 
legs,  as  if  to  overlook  the  settlement,  deposited  his  front  paws  on  tw<> 

{'  >ieces  of  white  satin»  leavinjg;  upon  each  a  larse  sample  of  the  black 
iquid  mud  collected  in  the  kennels  of  the  Kue  V  ivienne. 

Fresh  exclamations  were  occasioned  by  this  accident,  and  Miss  Har- 
riet was  made  to  understand,  with  some  difficulty,  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  take  a  yard  of  each  piece.    **  Combien  Taune?"  enquired  tlie 
fktber,  who  had  accomplished  that  extent  of  French.     "  Monsieur^ 
cette  pi^e  se  vend  k  sept  francs,  et  celle-ci  k  neuf,"  which  Words  she 
pronounced,  as  customary,  st^  and  neu\  .  "  How  much  is  that,  Har- 
riet ?"     "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Papa ;  she  says  one  piece  is  new.'*— ^ 
**  Well,  well,  we  all  know  that,  but  how  much  is  se'?*" — "  Indeed,  Papa, 
there  is  no  such  a  number  in  Chambaud,  nor  Wanostrocht's  Grammar^ 
and  they've  no  right  to  invent  words  in  that  way."    Papa  shook  his 
head,  and  began  a  new  abuse  of  Mrs.  Harrison ;  the  marchande  0x7 
plained  the  price  by  uplifted  fingers ;  the  former  objected  to  taking 
more  than  half  an  aune  ;  Harriet  exclaimed — "  Vous  faut  couper  une 
demiV  and,  as  I  was  in  momentary  apprehension  of  being  appealed 
to  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  which  I  knew  would  entail  a  colloquy 
for  which  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  I  made  my  bow  of  thanks,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  marchande  des  modes^  Papa,  Mamma, 
Miss  Harriet,  and  Carlo,    to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  best  manner 
they  could.  H. 


SONNET  FROM  BBNEDETTO  DALL*  UVA. 

On  the  Siege  ofCypi-us^  in  1571. 
In  ciii  Cipro  confide,  ia  cui  pib  spera  ? 

Iir  whom  shall  Cyprus  hope,  in  whom  confide. 
After  her  wantonness  and  crimes  abhorr'd  ?-— > 
Not  in  her  nymphs  and  lovers,  saith  the  Lord, 

Nor  her  first  Godcless — fidsely  deified. 

Behold,  the  day  is  come,  when  far  and  wide 
Her  cry  of  desolation  shall  be  pour'd. 
And  led  in  chains  before  the  Scythian  horde 
-  Virgins  and  youths  move  sadly,  side  by  side. 

Now  let  not  him  that  buys  rejoice — nor  he 
Who  sells  be  sorrowful—- one  equal  fate. 

As  equal  was  their  guilt,  involves  them  both. 

In  vam  her  walls  and  bulwarks  to  the  sea 
Does  Famagusta  rear — against  her  gate 

And  towers  God*s  arm  k  stronger  than  the  Goth. 
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1      MCMOIKB    10P     HAYLiSY.* 

In  tbe  general  rush,  which,  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
made  into  the  literary  market,  by  persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and 
condition,  men,  women,  and  children,  octogenarians  and  infants^ 
lords  and  day-labourers,  all  eagerly,  exposing  their  wares  to  sale,  the 
name  of  William  Hayley,  a  great  trader  in  his  day,  and  whose  credit 
stood  exceedingly  high,  has  been  in  considerable  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten. The  fashion  of  his  goods  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  public*  always  intent  upon  novelties,  have  of  late  years  pre- 
ienred  manufactures  firom  more  modern  hands.  However,  as  (layley 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  his  own  times,  this 
last  specimen  of  bis  crafl  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  curiosity. 

To  those  persons  who  are  attached  to  literary  biography,  and.  mote 
espedally  to  literary  atf/o-biography,  these  volumes  will  afford  much 
amusement.  Education,  habit,  mclination,  and  fortune,  all  conspired 
to  render  Hayley  a  complete  author.  His  existence  was  one  round  of 
reading  and  writing ;  he  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  books.  He 
bad  DO  hopes,  no  wishes,  no  wants  beyond  literary  eminence  and 
fiterary  ease.  So  deeply .  was  he  imbued  with  the  quintessence  of 
authorship,  that  every  thing  around  him  was  tinctured  with  the  same 
spirit.  That  his  son  should  have  repeated  Pindar  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  should  have  become  a  poet  before  he  was  six,  is  not  to  be  mar- 
velled at ;  but  that  an  ancient  nurse  should  criticise  the  ''  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Rotnan  Empire,'*  would  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  did 
we  not  remember  that  she  resided  under  the  roof  of  Hayley.  The 
present  Memoirs,  then,  are  the  faithful  chronicle  of  an  author's  life,  and 
as  such  are  certainly  highly  curious.  They  contain  no  romantic  ad- 
ventures, no  brilliant  achievements,  no  wonderful  accidents  by  land  or 
sea,  no  surprising  relation  of  political  intrigues,  and  by  some  persons 
they  may  dierefore  be  thought  destitute  of  interest ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Incidents  like  thefte  would  be  strangely  misplaced  in  the  annals 
of  an  author.  The  only  contest  in  which  he  engages,  is  "  the  batUe  of 
the  books."  His  only  travels  are  round  bis  library.  He  mingles, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  politics,  but  they  are  those  of  Rome  and  of 
Athens.  His  biography  is  a  history  of  his  mind, — of  his  progress  in 
his  studies, — of  his  connexion  and  friendphip  with  men  of  similar 
habits  and  pursuits,  and  of  his  advancement  and  success  in  literary 
reputation.  There  is  surely  something  better,  and  there  ought  to  be 
something  more  interesting  in  this  than  in  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  soldier  or  the  traveller.  Then  we  are  admitted  in  some  degree  to 
inspect  the  mighty  mysteries  of  author-craft ;  we  see  the  mode  (to  t>e 
figurative  once  more)  in  which  the  commodities  are  prepared  for  the 
literary  market,  und  we  become  acquainted  with  the  bibliopolistic  art. 
Moreover,  by  our  familiarity  with  the  corporeal  man,  we  divest  our* 
selves  of  a  portion  of  that  veneration  and  awe  with  which  we  are  apt  to 

*  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  William  Hayley,  Esq.,  the  frieiul  and 
liiograpber  of  Cowper,  written  by  ftimself ;  with  extracts  from  his  priyate  Corre* 
spoadence  and  unpttbliaked  Poetry ;  and  Memoirs  of  his  Son,  piomas  Alphonso 
Hayley,  the  Yoong  Scnlptor.  Edited  by  John  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  Yaxham 
.wits  Welborne  in  Norlolk.    2  vols.  4to. 
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regard  the  abstract  author ; — but  were  we  to  enumerate  the  variou 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  literary  biography,  we  should  consume  all 
our  ink,  and,  it  may  be,  with  it,  our  readers'  patience. 

Hay  ley  flourished  at  a  period  which  some  of  our  modern  iUnminati 
s^     are  apt  to  regard  too  lightly.     In  poetry,  it  is  true,  the  standard  of 
public  taste  is  now  considerably  higher ;  but  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  literature,  there  lived  at  that  period  many  men  whose  names 
^     will  be  well  and  long  remembered.    Johnson  and  Garrick  were  passing 
>     away,  but  there  was  Gibbon  as  an  historian,  Warton  as  a  critic,  and 
Watson  as  a  biblical  scholar,  who  may  certainly  challenge  a  compa- 
rison with  any  succeeding  names.     Nay,  in  poetry  itself^  there  was 
Cowper,  whose  excellences,  notwithstanding  the  denunciation  of  my 
Lord  Byron,  are  alone  sufficient  to  rescue  the  age  from  the  charge  of 
poetical  barrenness.     With  these,  and  with  all  the  other  *'  foremost 
^    men"  of  his  time,  Hayley  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  correspondence.     Of  his  friendship  with  Cowper,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.     To  that  friendship,  the  public  owe  their  acquaintance  wi^ 
the  character  of  that  most  amiable  and  admirable  man  ;  and  to  the  same 
source   Hayley  is  principally  indebted  for  the  additional  share  of 
reputation  which  he  at  present  enjoys. 

For  the  information  of  such  ot  our  readers,  who,  inverting  the  rale 
observed  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  never  open  a  book  which  has  not 
been  published  within  the  present  century,  we  shall  trace  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Hayley,  which  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
his  '^  Memoirs.''  He  was  born  in  1745,  and  of  his  childhood  he  has 
lefl  an  account  a  little  too  minute  and  circumstantial.  His  poetical 
propensities  displayed  themselves  very  early,  and  one  of  his  first  com- 
positions was  "A  voluntary  Epistle  to  a  young  Lady,  in  Latin  couplets." 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remiuned  six 
years — imbibed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Greek  and  Latin — wrote 

•  an  Ode  to  Ingratitude,  and  received  "  a  most  severe  whipping^  for 
secretly  visiting  one  of  the  London  theatres.  On  leaving  Bcfaool»  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Chichester,  and  here  we  woula  notice  the 
very  feeling  and  amiable  manner  in  which  the  biographer  expresses 
himself  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  this  excellent  parent, 
whose  virtues  indeed  seem  to  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  all  filial 
love  and  reverence.  It  was  now  high  time  for  Hayley  to  fall  in  love, 
which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  first  opportunity.     The  object  of  his 

•  adoration  was  a  young  lady  whom  he  denominates  "  the  fair  Frances 
of  Watergate,"  and  with  whom  there  happened  to  him  the  following 
romantic  "  love-passage."  **  When  the  young  Frances  and  William 
had  been  a  few  days  together,  it  happened  that  a  thunder-storm  sur- 
prised them  in  the  groves  mentioned  above.  The  lady  was  constitu- 
tionally affected  by  the  turbulent  elements,  and  she  actually  fointed  in 
the  arms  of  William,  an  incident  alluded  to  in  the  following  impromptu 
of  the  young  poet."  Will  the  reader  pardon  the  non-seqidtur  f  We 
apprehend  that  this  thunder-storm  was  ominous,  for  after  a  profusion 
of  promises  and  poetry,  vows  and  verses,  the  match  was  broken  off  in 
a  very  inexplicable  manner.  The  wordiv  Divine;  who  has  edited 
these  Memoirs,  has  omitted  a  whole  parcel  of  letters  relating  to  this 
embroglio.    We  confess  we  thought  this  an  hiatus  valde  defkndus. 

The  occupations  which  employed  the  time  of  Hayley  during  his  re- 
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sidence  at  college,  and  the  friendships  which  he  there  formed,  were 
sach  as  might  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  studious  character 
and  elegant  taste.  He  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  improving 
himself  in  the  art  of  drawing,  read  Demosthenes  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  momingt  Aod  '^  indulged  his  fancy  on  the  probable  occupations  of 
the  distant. nymph*'  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  exercised  his  pen  in  poetical  compositions  with  consider- 
able assiduity.  On  leaving  Cambridge,  Hayley  visited  Scotland,  and 
resided  for  a  little  time  in  Edinburgh.  On  his  return  to  Chichester, 
the  love-afiair  with  the  gentle  Fanny  terminated  as  we  have  mentioned 
above. 

He  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  his  prospects  in  life,  for  his 
fortune  was  by  no  means  ample.  At  one  period  he  had  determined  to 
pursue  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  had  even  become  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  but  the  Muses  triumphed  over  Themis,  and  Hayley 
became  an  author  about  the  same  time  that  he  became  a  husband. 
His  union  witli  the  Muse  seems  to  have  been  more  productive  of  hap- 
piness to  him  than  his  marriage  with  his  mortal  mistress,  whose  health 
and  spirits  were  the  victims  of  a  nervous  disorder. 

Determined  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world  with  vigour* 
Hayley  visited  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1769,  and  diligently  applied 
hiniself  to  dramatic  composition.     His  tragedy  of  The  Afflicted  Father 
was  ofiered  to  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  refuse  it, 
bttt  more  unwilling  to  accept  it.     All  the  manoeuvres  of  the  manager 
were  exerted  to  extricate  him  from  this  difficulty,  which  was  not,  how^ 
ever,  effected  without  highly  offending  the  dramatist,  and  more  espe- 
cially his  young  bride.     The  Syrian  Queen  met  with  no  better  fortune 
torn  Colman ;   and  Hayley,  tired  of  London  and  the  theatres,  re- 
tuned  to  his  paternal  retreat  at  Eartham.     Here  he  employed  himself 
in  various  studies ;  composing  poetical  epistles  to  many  of  his  friends, 
sad  throwing  off  copies  of  verses  whenever  he  could  find  a  fair  occa* 
•ion.      In  1777,  he  produced  his  Epistle  on  Painting.     So  prolific 
was  the  poet*s  muse,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  celebrated  in- 
dividual to  whom  he  did  not  address  some  stanzas,  which  were  fre^  x 
qomtly  the  means  of  his  forming  new  intimacies  and  friendships.    In 
diis  manner  he  became  acquainted  with  the  philanthropic  Howard ; 
and  the  Epiitles  on  History,  addressed  to  Gibbon,  procured  for  their  « 
sathor  the  friendship  of  that  illustrious  historian.  In  1781,  The  Triumphs 
of  Temper^  the  most  successful  of  all  Hayley's  works,  made  its  appear-   ^ 
Sttce,  and  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  the  public. 
He  became  the  popular  poet  of  the  day,  and  even  the  rough  Chancellor 
Lord  Thurlow  sought  his  society.     With  Gibbon,  who  appears  to  have 
admired  his  poetry,  he  became  very  familiar.     Encouraged  by  his  new 
success,  Hayley  brought  forward  another  tragedy  in  1789,  which  was 
represented  at  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  on  the  same  evening. 
At  the  former  it  failed,  but  was  received  with  tolerable  favour  at  the 
latter  theatre.    Eudora^  another  tragedy,  was  withdrawn  afler  the  first 
night's  representation.    Hayley's  talents  were  certainly  any  thing  but 
dramatic*     In  1792,  he  became  acquainted  with  Cowper;    but  the 
poblic  are  sufficiently  informed  upon  this  part  of  his  history.     About 
this  period  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Milton.    Mrs.  Hayley,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  separated  from  her  husband  in  consequence  of  her  pe- 
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tufiar  Biiiti  6f  h^altB,  died  m  1797;  and  k  few  ytm  B&hrmtdM  ib4 
^oet  lost  his  beloved  soDt  of  whonoi  a  copioVis  tnemoir  is  girei^  itf  tft6 
present  volume.  Fr6ni  this  period,  until  his  death  in  1890,  Haylej 
lived  very  much  in  retirement.  H6  was,  however,  tempted,  in  the  year 
1808,  to  adventure  once  more  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  matrimoily ; 
l^ut  ihe  speculation  was  unfortunate,  and  in  al  few  years  after  tliei^ 
union  the  parties  separated.  Nothing  in  Hayley's  temper,  which  watt 
iery  mild  and  cheerful,  seemtf  to  have  occasioned  either  this  or  his 
former  separation,  but  his  studious  habits  were,  probably^  not  very 
Agreeable  to  his  companions.  He  produced  several  works  in  additiofl 
to  those  which  have  been  mentioned:  an  Essay  on  Old  MaidSf  m 
^  volumes — a  work  full  of  gay  amusement,  and  evincing  a  consider- 
able extent  of  reading;  several  comedies  in  rhyme;  a  Life  of  Romnej 
the  Painter,  and  many  other  minor  compositions. 

The  Memoirs  contain  many  original  letters,  some  of  which  poatess 
6>n6iderable  interest,  and  also  several  unpublished  poetiteal  pieces, 
which  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Hayley's  geniot.  As  a 
Aiort  specimen,  we  shall  select  a  copy  of  verses  addreMed  to  Miss 
Hannah  More,  which,  from  the  tone  of  them,  must  certainly  have  been 
Written  in  the  last  century.  There  is  sotnething  peculiarly  piqttani 
in  the  idea  of  the  excellent  author  of  *'  Coelebs"  and  '*  Moral  Sketches" 
lieing  addressed  in  the  following  strain : — 

To  Miss  Hannah  More. 

Thy  verse,  sweet  sister  of  the  lyre ! 

A  hapless  poet  found. 
His  bimm  oppressed  with  feterish  fire. 

His  eyes  in  darkness  drown'd : 

Bat  with  a  magical  conuol 

Thy  spirit-soothing  strain 
Dispels  the  languor  of  his  soul. 

Annihilating  pain. 

If  to  relieve  the  sickly  hour. 

Thy  distant  hand  can  frame 
A  tuneful  charm  of  such  high  power 

To  kindle  pleasure's  flame; 

How  may  he  scorn  all  human  charms  I 

How  blissful  his  condition  ! 
Who  shall  efidrcle  in  his  arms 

So  losfefy  a  magician  I 

One  of  Hayley's  critical  friends  imagined  the  conclusion  of  these 
verses  *'  rather  too  warm,"  but  the  poet  himself  conceived  them  to  be 
**  perfect  water-gruel,"  and  thought  that  the  fair  object  of  them  must 
be  "  very  prudish  indeed"  if  they  offended  her.  In  fact,  Hayley's  pen 
never  trespassed  beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy,  and  yet  it  is  singular 
enough  that  a  comedy  which  he  had  written  in  French,  and  which  was 
offered  to  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  was  rejected  on  account  of  an 
alleged  impropriety  in  the  introduction  of  a  lady  upon  the  stage  whose 
character  was  not  altogether  unblemished.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Essay  on  Old  Maids,  also,  the  nice  sense  of  propriety  in  some  of 
the  sisterhood  was  scandalized  at  several  passages  in  that  work,  which 
were  not  in  truth  at  all  calculatied  to  oflfena  decorum. 

A  very  useful  lesson  upon  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  literal^  popu- 


hiity  may  be  gleaned .  from  these  voluifiesy  which  furnish  abundant 
Jnatanceg  calculated  to  make  many  of  our  living  authors  tremble  for 
their  posthumous  reputation.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  by 
Hayley  in  glowing  terms  of  praise,  whose  very  names  have  long  since 
faded  from  the  public  ear.  Vho,  £:>r  example,  in  the  present  genera-  , 
tion  ever  heard  of  '*  the  imm.otrtal  Mundy  ?*'  In  the,  same  manner  Miss 
Seward  is  eulogised  so  warmly  as  to  justify,  in  some  degree,  Porson's 
satirical  verses.  '*  The  celebrated  Miss  Seward,"  and  **  the  sublime 
Muse  of  Lichfield/'  sound  rather  amusingly  to  modern  ears.  Hayley 
a^Kars  to  have  measured  the  reputation  of  this  long-forgotten  lady 
by  her  own  standard ;  and  a  more  fallacious  mode  of  estimation  could 
not  haye  been  adopted.  We  may  here  notice  the  very  extraordinarv 
habit  in  which  **  the  Poet  of  EartluMu/'  as  he  styles  himself,  indulgea, 
of  describing  his  friends  by  some  strange  periphrasis^  a.  practice  which 
deteriorates  much  from  his  otherwise  pleasing  style.  He  appears  to 
have  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  simames,  for  after  having  once 
mentioned  them,  he  avoids  the  repetition  of  them  with  th^  most  amus- 
ing ingenuity.  In  his  letters  he  frequently  denominates  himself 
**  William  of  the  Turret,''  from  a  cottage  residence,  to  which  he  had 
given  that  name ;  or,  "  the  Hermit ;"  or,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Memoirs,  "  the  young  Poet  of  Sussex."  Gibbon '  is,  "  the  Roman 
Eagle."  Helen  Maria  Williams  '^  the  young  Muse,"  and  Mrs.  Opie 
*^  the  excellent  Amelia  of  Norwich.*'  The  reader  is  occasionally  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  personages  thus  described,  and  is 
pnazled  between  **  the  amiable  Physician  o?  St.  Alhan'^"  and  "  the 
admirable  Physician  of  Derby." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  l^e  literary  character  of  Hayley  than 
the  strong  propensity  he  displayed  fof  writing  epitaphs.  'No  tomb- 
stone was  too  haughty  or  too  humble  for  this  exertion  of  his  talents. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  losing  nif  ny  of  his  early  friends  by  death,  but 
the  mournful  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  celebrating  their  virtues  in 
an  epitaph  appears  always  to  have  afforded  some  consolation  to  his  ' 
grief.  Cowper-— his  nur8e^--his  footman — Bishop  Watson — and  a 
pariah  clerk  (who  was  lucky  enough  to  die  during  the  Poet's  residence 
within  the  parish),  were  all  commemorated  In.  very  smooth  verse. 
Upon  one  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  happened  to  have  composed  an 
epitaph  upon  a  lady,  to  whpse  manes  pur  Poet  bad  already  rendered  the 
same  service.  Johnson,  on  peeing  the  rival  lifies,  without  being  in- 
formed of  the  author's  name*  .exolaimed»  "  It  is  unequal,  but  the  man 
has  much  poetry  in  his  mind."  *'  If;"  adds  Mr.  Haylev,  with  great 
simplicity,'*'  he  is  the  very  envious  being  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
be,  he  will  detest  me  most  cordially." 

That  pprtion  of  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  present 
editor  matches  exceedingly  v^ell  with  the  prior  part  of  the  volumep. 
It  contains  some  details  of  the  last  years  of  toe  Poet's  life,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  character,  upon'  the  whole,  fair  and  candid.  We  have 
only  space  to  add,  that  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Alphpnso  Hayley** 
present  an  account  of'  a  very  amiabjie  and  clever  boy,  who  was  well  . 
entitled  to  $11  a  place  in  Klefekerus's  BibUotheca  Eruditorum  prcecocium. 
An  affectionate  father,  who  lost  a  chQd  like  this,  in  the  very  bloom  of 
his  promise,  ipay  be  pardoued  in  consecrating  to  his  memory  so  copious 
a  memoir  aa  the  present. 
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•abvlon; 

Rbsplbhdbkt  the  mom  of  hec  last  day  shone 
On  the  doud-cappM  tower  of  Babylon ; 
And  hsjc  lofty  waUs  rose  in  proud  array, 
And  her  terraced  ffardeoa  lookM  gieen  and  gayt     ' 
And  the  stream  of  the  river  of  Paradise 
Flash'd  a  flood  of  tight  to  her  clear  blue  skies ; 
She  stood  in  the  strength  of  her  haughty  sway. 
The  pride  of  the  turretted  Gybele. 
Yet  the  sentinel  sees  from  her  battlements  high 
The  Medes  and  the  Persians  before  her  lie. 
And  their  steel  helms  blaze  in  the  full  sun-beam^ 
Fari  fiur  as  his  vision  can  catch  their  gleam : 
And  lone  by  her  hundred  gates  they  bad  sate. 
While  She  laugh'd  in  contempt  at  their  battl6-sute> 
And  trusting  to  bulwark  and  massy  wall. 
Gave  her  days  to  pleasure  and  festival. 
But  her  time  is  come — the  last  sun  bath  shone 
On  the  tower  of  magnific  Babylon — 
The  day  that,  shall  see  her  the  spoil. of  the  foe. 
And  trample  the  strength  of  the  mighty  low. 

rris  midnight^  and  the  feast  is  done^ .  . . .  {, 

The  revellers  wrappM  in  sleep:  ,^      ,^, 
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The  lone-drawn  streets  of  Babylon  ,^    ^ 

Are  husbM  in  sUenee  deep  \  -  < .'  j   •    /  ^  > ' • 

tnd  htf  palace  floors  are  floating  in'  wine, 
nd  purple  and  ^M  in  the  pale  moonshine 
Bestrew  them  m  many  a  heap  :«^  . 
The  guards  are  stretch'd  drunk  in  the  marble  hall»^  . 
That  no  more  shall  wake  at  the  trumpet's  call; 
And  g^ozing  courtiers  lie  tFanouil  there. 
That  no  more  in  the  crimes  of  a  court  shall  share ; 
And  fiur  girb  repose  in  the  harem's  bound. 
That  no  more  shall  dance  to  the  timbtePs  sound* 
The  monarch  alone  on  his  eolden  bed 
Tosses  sleepless,  and  fever'a,  and  hurried* 
He  had  seen  at  the  revel  a  phantom  hand. 
Unearthly  in  hue,  and  of  outline  grand^  ^ 
On  the  banquet-wall  trace  in  letters  of  light 
The  doom  of  his  kingdom,  and  fall  of  his  might. 
But  wherefore?—- was  not  every  gate 

Of  brats,  and  guarded  well  ?— 
And  if  his  tms^  guards  were  beat. 
Their  shouts  and  cries  must  tel^ 
He  had  thousands  to  aid  them  as  brave  as  their  foe. 
Then  why  should  danger  be  direatening  him  now. 

And  fear  unloose  her  spell  ? — 
He  starts,  then  he  listens— no  sound— not  a  breath  t 
Up,^  kiiig  I  'tis  the  silence  that  harbingers  death. 

They  have  tum*d  the  Euphrates,  its  channel  is  dry. 
And  the  armM  host  u  entering  privily ; 
The  soldiers  of  Cyras,  the  lord  of  the  East, 
Art  entering  the  chambers  of  revel  and  feast. 
And  oouriog  forth  blood  mix'd  with  wine  on  the  floors^ 
Ere  tne  inmatea  awake  or  the  hattle*din  loars. 
Mow  the  tumult  bc;gins,  and  lock,  vboU^  and  bar,  - 
Givt  way  to  the  conqueror's  cimet^r^ 


And  cries,  and  shrieks^  andfgronis  of  despair. 
Ascend  to  the  skies  with  the  flame's  red  glare  | 
And  Belsfaamar  prepares  like  a  satrap  Xp  die. 
Rolling  fierce  in  rage  his  fiery  eye. 
And  grasping  his  sword  tfor  he  knows  lio  retreat^,'/ 
The  ^Gtdn  assail  him-> 


The  dream  of  his  statft— 


The  glory  of  Babel  the  proud,  is  no  more  I-— 
She  hath  perish'd  as  lesser  things  perish'd  before  f  ' 
She  is  desolate  now  and  the  dragon  crawls 
O'er  the  muddy  heaps  of  her  minM  walls ; 
And  the  serpen  to  creep  and  wild  beasts  strav 
Where  her  chambers  of  state  and  her  proua  balls  Jay- 
And  nothing  is  left,  save  a  tale  of  her  fame. 
The  dream  of  her  g^ory  and  wreck  of  bet  name  I 


THE   PHYSICIAN. — NO.  IX. 

I 

'  Of'tke  iMtincts  of  Nature  in  Diseases. 

Natues  has  implanted  in  man,  aa  well  as  in  all  othee  animals,  a  cer- 
tain medical  instinct,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  ^regarded.  It  laid 
die  foondation  of  the  whole  practice  of  physic,  and  ptl^ceded  the  dis- 
covery of  that  science.  There  existed  very  skilM  physicians  before 
doctors  were  created,  and  these  physicians  were  indkcrimihately  men 
sad  bmtea.  Nature,  knowing  the  weakness  of  her  creatttres,  could 
not  ppsaibly  abandon  them  thus  to  their  fiiite,  for  in  that  .case  they 
must  soon  have  perished.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  with 
which  she  endowed  them  when  she  gave  them  life,  was  combined  with 
a  certain  discrimination,  which  causes  them  to  select  and  'delight  in 
things  tending  to  promote  their  well-being,  and  to  avoid  and  reject 
such  as  threaten  them  with  danger  and  destruction.  So  deeply  has 
Nature  interwoven  this  secret  feeling  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
animal  powers  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  develope  themselves  in  their 
mrationa  in  any  other  manner  than  is  consistent  with  our  preservation. 
Too  vivid  a. light,  which  would  injure  the  eyes  if  suffered  to  ahine  into 
them,  produces  from  its  nature  such  an  effect  upon  them  thatthey  must 
of  neceaaity  cmitract  and  thus  exclude  the  redundant  rays,  without  ' 
oor  having  occasion  to  form  previously  any  resolution  on  the  subject, 
nay,  even  without  our  being  able  to  avoid  it  if  we  would.  When  we 
inhale  acrimonious  vapours,  which,  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
longs,  would  corrode  their  delicate  texture,  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
hvra  of  the  animal  mechanism,  to  set  in  immediate  motion  all  the  ma- 
ehinery  of  respiration,  in  order  to  expel  these  vapours  froin  the  chest 
by  an  incessant  coughing,  and  this  effect  takes  place  absolutely  and 
even  affainst  our  will.  When  there  is  in  any  of  our  vessels  an  .obstruc-  ' 
tion  of  viscid  humours,  which  by  their  rapid  putrefaction  might  infect 
the  whole  frame,  the  sensitive  machine  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of 
Nature  to  inclose  this  dangerous  spot  with  an  inflammation,  which  pre- 
vents the  putrefaction  of  the  obstructed  humour,  by  converting  it  into 
a  mild  and  innocent  pus.  If  we  attempt  to  perform  an  action  that 
would  do  a  daiigerous  violence  to  our  fimbs,  pain  is  comjnissioned  to 
warn  us  to  desist,  and  in  spite  6f  our  firmest  resolution  we  areobUged 
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to  submit.  When  any  of  ovr-  pataioiw  exbaoite  hf  •  ita  vahamaice  llie 
energies  of  our  ustore,  that  very  exhaustion  has  the  eflfect  of  redueiiig, 
cooling,  and  moderating  it.  If  we  carry  the  instinct  of  self-presery»* 
tion  to  excess  by  means  of  artificial  .excitements ;  and  are  induced,  finr 
example,  by  the  smell  of  savoury  viands  to  overload  the  stomach,  fhm 
very  gratification  of  the  instinct  produces  a-  disgust,  a  loathing  of 
more  food ;  and  if  that  cannot  correct  the  fault,  the  stomach  is  forced 
to  employ  its  own  powers  in  a  way  contra^  to  its  original  destination^ 
and  to  discharge  the  superfluous  food  by  a  vomiting,  in  which  our  re- 
solution has  no  share.  In  short,  all  our  aetioas  and  movements,  as 
fiir  as  they  are  animal,  are  governed  by  this  law  of  animi^  nature,  and 
all  tend  to  our  preservation.  All  imaginations,  conceptions,  and 
desires,  in  as  much  as  they  are  felt,  excite  in  the  machine  peculim' 
movements,  proportionate  to  their  vivacity ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  more  absurd  to  infer  thence  that  the  body  of  animals  is  actuated 
by  an  essence  which  obeys  the  law  of  their  preservation,  or  that  it  aio* 
eomplishes  all  this  by  the  very-  same  mechanical  laws  by  which  tboae 
machines  move  that  are  not  animated  by  feeiings^  Oi  the  two  mo- 
tions, that  of  Stahl  is  incontestably  more  rational  and  more  consonant 
to  nature  than  that  of  Des  Cartes.  •  Still  both  are  erroneous ;  for  I  have 
akewn  in  the  above  instances,  that  the  efifeots  which  by  so  wise  an  ax^ 
langement  take  place  in  the  animal  economy^  though  tbey  tend  to  its 
preservation,  still  do  not  proceed  from  the  considerations  of  a  rational 
assenee  which  governs  it,  but  that  they  in  general  either  precede  snefa 
oonsiderations,  or  happen  in  opposition  to  our  own  resolutions.  In 
short,  they  tdie  place  according  to  the  laws  of  animal  mechanism, 
which  are  totally  different  from  other  known  mechanical  laws  \  and  in- 
stead of  explaining  them  by  numberless  errors,  philosophers  ought  to 
have  been  content  to  have  first  made  themselves  acquainted  with  them. 
Thus  the  oatmtd  philosopher  is  not  ashamed  first  to  study  the  lawa  of 
physical  phenomena,  or  the  mechanic  to  observe  the  laws  of  mechaiueal 
effects,  and  then  to  explain  such  as  he  is  capable  of  explaining,  and  to 
leave  those  whidi  are  incomprehensible  to  lum  where  he  found  them., 
.  As,  then,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  observations,  ^t  a]l  animal 
machines  receive  the  various  impressions,  which  are  either  serviceable 
or  detrimental  to  their  preservation,  in  so  decided  a  manner  that  they 
themselves  labour  for  dieir  wdl-being  and  against  their  destruction ; 
so  we  thence  deduce  this  incontestable  inference,  that,  according  to  die 
laws  of  animal  medianiem,  -every  animal  body  must  take  in  what  is 
beneficial  in  a  very  different  manner  from  wha^  may  be  pernicious  to 
tt,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  natural  dietetic  and  medical  instinct 
innate  in  all  animals.  The  impression  made  by  a  poisonous  vegetable 
on  the  senses  of  an  animal  excites,  even  in  ^e  most  hungry,  an  matan- 
taneoBs  nausea,  on  which  account  it  loathes  and  rejects  that  vegetable. 
If  its  eanses  be  impaired,  and  it  should  by  mistake  eat  any  poisimous 
food,  no  sooner  has  it  veaehed  llie  stomadi  than  it  compels  that  organ 
toesccrtitspowersina  m«iner  totally  the  reverse  of  its  natural  functions, 
in.order  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  shortest  way;  but,  ^ould  its  eflbrts  fail, 
the  effects  <^  this  poison  on  the  animal  body  produce  such  movements 
as  direct  the  senses  and  imagination  to  other  things  whieh  are  antidotes 
to  it.  In  Kka  manner  the  overloading  of  the  stomach  takes  away  the 
appetite  firom  aH  animals,  and  if  ^hey  then  foree  themselves  to  iaUb 
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m  the  tare  of  cfkeesBive  teplotabn ;  And  diere  is  n«t  ft  noore  ctrtain  s%» 
Ibat  diosunnftch  knrti^ved  of  iw  burden,  ^laa  the  restoration  of  the 
iregrvlttr  sppetite.  The  malted  of  fe^er,  whieh  faeau  the  blood  and  ap^* 
j^oachea  to  patrefactkm,  hae  audi  an  effeet  on  the  animal  economy^ 
that  ft  violent  thirst  and  a  desire  for  aeida,  and  a  loathing  of  fleab  and 
other  aliments  vrhieh  have  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  take  plaee*  Are 
HOC  ftD  these  real  maxims  implanted  by  natnre  in  ftniaals  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  diet  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases  ? 
-  C^reater  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  instinct  in  patients  than  ie 
gonemily  done,  beceuse  it  id  the  vpiee  and  an  immediate  e£fect  of  the 
wise  providence  of  Nature.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  censuse 
tiie  subtle  dednctions  of  a  well-directed  ingenuity ;  but  still  I  will  take 
die  liberty  to  observe,  that  our  theories  in  general  cannot  be  put  together 
in  the  laboratory  itself  of  Nature,  but  only  behind  the  curtain,  and  that 
we  ought  to  follow  them  if  they  stand  the  test ;  but  that  they  certainly 
do  not  alwajTS  stand  tl^e  test,  because  we  follow  them  whether  right  or 
wrong.  How  often  have  physicians  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
their- predecessors  for  having  kept  their  seat  so  pertinaciously  in  the 
saddle  of  their  favourite  theory  as  frequently  to  ride  over  Nature  with 
liieir  hobby !  It  Is  not  long  since  ipatients. afflicted  with  fever  were 
Hot  allowed  a  drop  of  drink,  or  persons  in  small^Mix  a  breath  of  air, 
though  the  former  were  perishing  of  drought,  end  the  latter  by  suffb* 
cation.  In  the  sequel,  phjrsieians  became  convinced  of  the  exti^eme 
absurdity  of  such  excessive  caution,  and  of  ^  violence  ofiered  by  it 
tO' Natnre.  A  change  in  theories  was  the  consequence,  and  we  are 
tfow  so  unwillittg  to  relinquish  the  modern  ones  and  to  admit  the  con- 
Ibtfttion  of  diem  by  Nature,  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  other 
instincts  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  our  forefothers.  Even  when  our 
theories  are  correct,  they  are  inapplicable  to  particular  cases ;  and  were 
they  to  be  correctly  applied,  yet  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  sensibility 
of  individualt,  may  sometimes  Counsel  us  against  their  aj^ylication, 
when  it  is  directly  opposite  to  some  powerful  and  permanent  iostmct 
of  the  patient.  To  such  patients  we  ought  to  sacrifiee  the  best  theory, 
even  when  they  desire  pernicious  things,  that  they  may  not  entirely 
exbfttist,  in  the  conflict- with  the  errors  of  habit,  the  feeble  xeroains  c^ 
dieir  powers,  which  are  nearly  sinking  under  the  cysease.  Solenander 
relates  n  &ct  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  subject.  A  peasant  was 
seised  with  a  violent  fever^  and  every  one  was  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  recoveir.  The  physician  who  attended  him  ask- 
ed, if  there  was  any  thing  that  he  had  been  particularly  fond  of  which 
he  ahould  Kke  to  have.  "  Sir,"  replied  he>  **  I  have  a  mortal  dislike 
€0  die  food  and  the  physic  prescribed  for  me,  as  well  as  to  the  soh  bed 
on  which  I  am  laid.  For  nineteen  years  I  have  lain  upon  straw  in  the 
openaiTy  and  eaten  nothing  better  than  black  bread,  cheese,  and  onions^" 
llie  physician,  considering  this  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his 
patient,  caused  it  to  be  duly  executed.  He  was  laid  at  night  upon 
Araw,  had  cold  water  given  him  to  drink,  and  bread  and  dieese  to  eat; 
and '  next  morning  he  was  up  by  the  fhev^ide.  Another  physician  of 
my  acquamtance  prescribed  slops  for  a  pstient,  who  g^ew  so  much 
woree;  that  he  directed  him  to  take  the  strong  beer  to  which  he  hod 
bieen  aeenstdmed,  and' which  invigorated  and  restored  him.    I  could 
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relate  a  thousand  ioBtances  of  this  kind.  The  common  man  is  well 
acqpiainted  with  them  from  repeated '  e^^perience,  and  usually  founds 
upon  them  h  is  secret  contempt  of  medicine.  At  the  same  time  he  judges 
inconsiderately.  What  does  he  know  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  that 
we  must  take  such  pains  to  discover  before  we  dare  either'  to  sanction 
or  to  oppose  the  instincts  of  Nature  in  our  patients  ?  We  are,  indeed, 
obliged  to  do  both ;  for  either  Nature  and  the  physician  are  not  inM- 
lible,  or  the  most  skilful  physician  is  frequently  incapable  of  dtstin- 
guishing  the  desires  originating  in  subtlety  of  understanding  or  obsti- 
nacy, from  those  dictated  by  the  genuine  animal  instinct — the  secret 
minister  of  Nature.  There  is  no  subject  more  deserving  of  close  in- 
vestigation than  this. 

Addison  considered  nothing  as  more  mysterious  than  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  animals,  which  sometimes  rises  far  above  reason,  and  at  others 
(alls  infinitely  short  of  it.  He  could  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  pro* 
perty  of  matter,  neither  could  he,  on  account  ofits  extraordinary  effects, 
regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  an  intelligence.  He  therefore  looked  upon 
'  it,  like  gravity  in  bodies,  as  an  immediate  impression  of  the  First  Mover, 
and  as  the  Divine  Power  operating  in  its  creatures. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  judicious  comparison  than  this.  As  gravity 
imparts  to  a  body  the  skill  to  pursue  invariably  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Qentre  of  the  earth,  without  having  the  least  consciousness  of  this 
action ;  so  instinct  directs  animal  bodies  to  their  natural  destinations, 
as.  though  Nature  herself  had  thoroughly  instructed  them  in '  the 
secrets  of  her  views ;  and  thus  they  perform  actions  which  are  conso- 
nant with  the  laws  of  wisdcnn  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  As  Nature  has  endued  physical  bodies  widi.  peculiar  proper- 
ties, such  as  gravity,  attraction,  and  the  like,  so  has  she  bestowed 
others  on  animal  bodies ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in- 
corporated the  most  essential  maxims  of  her  wisdom  into  living 
machines,,  just  as  an  artist  makes  an  automaton  that  performs  certain 
human  actions,  but  in  other  respects  can  do  no  more  than  any  other 
machine*  The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instances  of  this  soft, 
tt  is  ;not  out  of  respect,  as  every  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  a  cer- 
tup  beetle  described  by  naturalists,  buries  the  dead  moles  and  toads 
which  it  finds,  but  the  instinct  which  teaches  it  to  subsist  upon  those 
animals,  and  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  them,  impels  it  to  this  action.  The 
pigeons  which  are  trained  to  carry  letters  to  distant  places  are  not 
more  sensilile  than  other  pigeons :  nothing  but  the  blind  instinct  to 
return  to  their  young  governs  them  in  this  proceeding.  It  is  requisite 
that  they  should  have  left  young  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  fly  ; 
and  lest  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  or  to 
wash  themselves,  their  feet  are  dipped  at  their  departure  in  vinegar. 
The  Soland  geese  in  St.  Kilda  steal,  as  Martin  informs  us,  the  grass  out 
pf  one  another's  nests,  not  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  but  because  they 
pick  up  grass  wherever  thev  find  it,  to  form  a  soft  depository  for  their 
eggs :  and  as  these  geese  live  together  in  flocks  of  many  thousands, 
they  find  it  every  where  in  the  nests  of  their  companions.  Highly  as 
UUoa  extols  the  almost  human  caution  and  intelligence  manifested  by 
the  n^ules  in  America  in  descending  the  lofty  mountains,  yet  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  falling  at  the 
flight  of  thf$  precipices,  which  occasions  all  their  caution,  without -any 
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joomiiemtion.    If  at  Lima  they.  Atan4  with  tbeif,  Ug^  wide  apart 
when  tbey  bear  a  subterraneous  xuiid)liDg»  this  proves  nothing  more 
than  an  habitual  mechanical  action  acquired  by  frequent  repetition ;  be- 
cauae  when  the  earth  shakes,  they  are  obliged  to  assume  a  firmer  posi- 
tion with  their  burdens,  and  they  take  the.  noise  and  the  earthquake  for 
one  and  the  same  thing,  since  the  one  invariably  accompanies  the  of!(ier. 
Such  is  the  real  history  of  tlie  supposed  intelligence  and  cunning  of 
animals.    Nature  must  have  known  how  far  it  was  necessary  for  the 
akill  which  she  conferred  on  animal  bodies  to  extend,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  the  purposes  of  self-preservation,  self-defence,  and  the 
propagation  of  their  kind.     So  much  is  certain,  that  all  these  instincts 
hone  their  appointed  limits,  beyond,  which  no  animal  can  go;  .and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  animals,  so  long  as  thjey  follow  their  instii^cts,  per- 
form actions  of  apparently  astonishing  intelligence,  but  in  other  respects 
ase  so  stupid  as  not  to  manifest  the  slightest  tr^ce  pf  cunning  in  their 
iterations.     A  hen^  whose  providence  and  perseverance  we  admire, 
when  she  lays  her  eggs  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  she  sits  on,  and 
toms  them,  and  almost  sacrifices  herself  in  her.  attention  to  them, 
bestows  the  same,  pains  on  a  lump  of  chalk  which  is  put  under  heri    She 
leads  her  chick^eps  about  that  they  may  le^m  ,to  scratch  up  the  ground 
and  to  seek  worms  and  insects.     At  the  same  time  she  will  tread  upon 
one  of  them,  and  affrighted  at  the  cries  which  the  pain  extorts  froni  it, 
ahe  clucks  to  warn  and  to  soothe  it ;  but  yet  she  has  not  the  sense  to 
laiae  h^r  foot  and  to  set  it  at  liberty.  ,  A  lobster  will,  with  inconceivable 
dexterity  snap  off  bL^  leg  when  one  of  his  felloes  seizes  it  with  his  claw  : 
hut  if  yoa  put  one  of  his  legs  between  his  own  claw,  he  will  not  have 
the  sense  to  open  his  claw  and  to  remove  his  leg,  but  breaks  it  off,  as  if 
thete  were  no  other  method  of  releasing  himself.     The  o^rich  hatches 
her  eggs,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  having  young 
ostriches ;  she  navertheless  quits  them  for  every  trifle,  and  leaves  them 
to  perish ;  nay,  she  will  even  break  most  of  thepi  herself,  for  the  pur- 
pose  oi&tedingiindk  them  the  young  pnes  which  she  already  has.    This 
bird  has,  moreover,  the  silly  instkict  to  swallow  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  Way,  without  discriminating,  like  other  animals,  whether  it  is 
hurtful  to  it  or  not.    Aa  ostrich  swaliowed,  in  Shaw's  presence,  several 
leaden  bullets  hot  from  the  mould.     It  will  greedily  devour  its  own 
excrepnents  and    those  of  other  birds,   and  of  course  manifests  ttot 
the  least  choice'  in  obeyipg  the  instinct  of  appetite.    The  crocodile 
would  multiply  with  dangerous  rapidity,  were  it  not  so  stupid  as  to 
devour  its  own  young,  according  to .  the  testimony  of  Ulloa.    Thus, 
too,  the  male  tiger  destroys  its  own  species  in  its  young ;  and  it  is 
obaeryed  of  on^  of  the  bug  family,  that  the  female  is  obliged  to  use 
the  greatest,  precaution  to  defend  her  eggs  and  her  young  from  |fae 
male*    The  ascent  and  descent  of  larks  are  the  result  of  an  instinct 
implanted  in  those  birds,  which  they  follow  without  any  coAsideration ; 
for^  they  do  the  very  same  over  the  sea  as  upon  land,  and  hence  fre- 
quently perish  in  the  water.     A  thousand  other  examples  of  this  kii^d 
might  be  adduced.    They  prove  that  these  actions,  which  seem  to  ma- 
nifest so  much  intelligence,  are  but  the  actions  of  a  machine,  adapted 
to  certain  particular  purposes,  and  tliat  to  those  purposes  alone  this 
apparent  intelligence  extend^. 
What  can  be  inferred  from  all  this,  but  that  in  the  comj[^licated  rda- 
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fions  in  wbidian  siivinial'beeoniefi  involved  during  the  whale  oouriie 
'  of  ks  life,  oaies  muat  somedmes  oocor,  in  whieh  the  naftural  imcincr,- 

^  that  is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  merely  developed  inediamcally«  ope* 
rates  very  improperly  and  quite  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  aught  to 
do,  or  in  which^  at  least,  it  fails  oi  completely  eifecting  the  obyoct  of 
nature?     Everything  in  nature  has  its  limits,  its  4efiaienoies,  audits 

\  exceptions :  how,  dien,  should- the  instincts  of  animals  alone  be  exempt 
from  them?  Traces  of  these  deficiencies,  and  of  this  perverse  appfi* 
catiouj  are  but  too  frequently  met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Thoagli 
roost  annuals  follow  a  natural  instinct  in  the  sdection  of  dieir  food, 
and  readily  distinguish  and  reject. such^ubstances  as  are  pemictoiis  ; 
still  naturalists  demonstrate,  Uiat  they  frequently  choose  the  wrong  and 
greedily  eat  poisonous  vegetables  which  kill  them.  Many  animaia 
cannot  distinguish  food  that  has  been  most  manifestly  impregnated 
with  poison,  from  any  other ;  though  they  immediately  recognize  those 
aliments  which  they  need  for  their  subsistence  by  much  less  perceptible 
signs.  A  horse,  which  is  so  dainty  in  his  food,  when  left  to  himself 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  drink  when  he  is  overheated,  and  this 
error  costs  him  his  life.  He  wonnds  himself  with  great  stupidity  when 
a  sprig  of  thorn  is  fastened  beneath  his  tail,  by  pressing  it  viokndy 
against  his  haunches;  whereas  he  need  but  raise  it  to  spare  himadf 
the  pain.  The  extreme  difficulty,  also,  of  removing  a  horse  from  a 
stable  which  is  on  fire,  is  a  well-known  fact ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  obstinacy,  he  is  consumed  with  it.  In  the  rutting  season,  many 
animals  exhaust  themsdves  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  recover  their  strength.  In  short,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  instincts  of  Nature  precisely  counteract  their  objects, 

^    and  that  nothing  is  &rther  from  truth  dian  that  they  are  in&llible. 

Man,  who  in  one  point  of  view  is  an  animal,  just  as  every  aninud  is 
in  one  point  of  view  a  machine,  has  his  appropriate  animal  appetites, 
as  other  animals  have  theirs.  So  little  difference  is  there,  in  this  re* 
spect,  between  him  and  the  brutes,  that  on  this  side  he  can  claim  no 
superiority  over  them.  For  his  preservation  he  has,  in  common  with 
them  all,  hunger  and  thirst,  the  dread  of  pain,  and  concern  for  his  life ; 
he  defends  himself  like  them,  and  like  them  he  propagates  his  kind. 
Moralists  must  testify  the  ill-sucoess  of  their  lessons,  when  they  tend 
to  bring  the  actions  which  men  perform  by  means  of  their  animal  in- 
stincts under  the  control  of  prudence  and  reason. 

Such  instincts,  then,  we  have  also  in  onr  diseases ;  and  it  is  as  dear 
as  the  sun  that  they  are  but  consequences  of  the  unusual  sensations 
which  we  experience  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  craving  for  drink  in 
fever,  the  impulse  to  counteract  putrefaction  of  the  humours  by  adds, 
to  alleviate  pain  by  rubbing  and  chafing  the  contracted  nerv^,  to 
perform  all  sorts  of  violent  motions,  &c.  are  but  the  efiects  of  feetiags 
according  to  which  the  machine  changes,  and,  with  its  new  excitements, 
aims,  as  it  were,  at  new  objects,  of  which  the  soul,  however,  neither 
comprehends  nor  knows  any  thing. 

Much  as  it  behoves  us  to  respect  these  instincts  of  the  sick  as  the 
almost  immediate  impulses  of  Nature,  still  wc  should  go  too  far  were 
we  to  believe  that  these  instincts,  in  the  human  animal  at  least,  were 
infallible,  and  ought  absolutdy  to  be  followed.  Far  from  it  l*-*our  iq>- 
petites,  cousidered  by  tliemsdves,*  have  the  same  defects  as  those  of 
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■Bodher  awiwab ;  and  as  th«y  are  not,  any  more  than  the  hitter,  0f!k*to 
ef  our  reascfBy  but  mere  operations  of  the  animal  machine,  they  Hre 
not  to  he  more  higUy  regarded  in  as  than  in  the  brutes.     We  ^ouM 
diiidk  eold  water,  -when  oyerbeated,  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  horse, 
did  not  reflection  or  expmence  forbid  us.     The  instinct  of  propaga^- 
tioa  hapairs  onr  constitutions  mnch  more  than  those  of  animals.    Our 
urinary  Ycsaels  hold  a  stone  that  is  passing  through  them  as  firmly  as 
the  atnpid  lobster  holds  his  leg  in  his  daw ;  and,  to  afford  relief,  the 
physician  must  correct  this  perversion  of  the  maxim,  which  is  so  ap* 
plicable  to  an  infinity  of  other  cases,  in  order  to  save  us  from  de« 
stmction*    It  is  frequently  the  case,  that,  when  the  stomach  is  over- 
diarged,  we  have  the  same  appetite  for  food  as  if  it  were  empty,  and 
we  should  injure  our  health  were  we  blindly  to  obey  this  impulse.    Ebn 
Athir,  an  Arabian  writer,  relates,  that  the  Caliph  Abdalmelek  was  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  which,  according  to  the  physicians,  could  not  fail 
to  prove  mortal  in  case  of  his  drinking  any  thing.     His  thirst,  how- 
ever* became  so  violent,  that,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he  ordered 
his  son  Valid  to  give  him  some  drink.     Valid,  who  loved  his  father, 
would  not  gratify  him  in  violation  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the 
pbyncsans.     The  Caliph  then  applied  to  his  daughter,  Fatime,  and 
Valid  still  opposed  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish ;  when  Abdalmelek  be- 
came angry,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  his  son  if  he  persisted  in  his 
disobedience.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  comply;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Caliph  swallowed  the  fatal  draught  of  water,  than  he  swooned, 
and  shortly  afterwards  expired.    If  this  example  be  liable  to  suspicion^ 
still  the  natural  antipathies  in  diseases  are  instincts  of  nature  as  well  ^ 
as  the  ai^tites ;  and  yet  persons  in  hydrophobia,  who  have  such  a 
horror  of  water,  are  tormented  with  thirst.    In  short,  were  it  necessary, 
I  conld  adduce  a  great  number  of  facts  to.  prove  that  the  instincts  of  ^ 
Nature,  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  are  frequently  as  fallible  and  as 
perverse  as  in  the  irrational  animak. 

The  animal  instincts  of  man  lose,  moreover,  much  o£  their  weight 
with  physicians,  because  reason  and  sophistry  interfere  too  much  in 
thtt  business  ef  Nature,  though  it  is  above  their  comprehension.  There 
is  no  end  to  our  refinement  upon  our  appetites,  and  this  renders  a 
matter  already  sufficiently  ticklish  and  intricate,  so  uncertain,  that  the 
instaaees  of  men  who  have  benefited  themselves  by  obeying  their 
animal  instincts  are  very  rare.  It  is  almost  iilipossible  for  us  to  leave 
these  instincts,  even  if  we  would,  in  their  natural  purity ;  because,  in 
all  our  animal  aetions,  and  in  onr  very  feelings,  reason  always  inter- 
£eres,  and  we  cannot  impose  silence  oh  the  soul.  Hence  our  patients 
often  deem  tAai  an  impulse  of  Nature,  whieh  is  a  mere  suggestion  of 
their  reason  or  imagination ;  and  even  if  they  really  feel  bu&  an  im- 
pidae,  their,  sophistry  does  not  fail  immediately  to  pervert  it*  This 
bungling  of  the  soul  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature  justly  renders  the 
animal  instincts-  of  man  so  problematical  to  physicians,  that  they  are 
always  extremely  cautious  how  they  gratify  them.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  we  shall  ever  gain  a  much  better  insight  into  this  matter  than  we 
have  yet  done ;  for  the  instincts  of  animals  are  a  work  out  of  the  most 
secret  cabinet  of  Nature,  into  which  we  never  shall  penetrate. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  exhort  my  readers  in  the  most  serious 
muaoetf  neither  to  give  way  too  confidently  to  their  natural  instiacta» 
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nor  entirdy  to  oppose  them.  Each  of  their  appetites  is  a  dangerous 
temptation  for  them.  Nature  wiQ  not  suffer  us  to  ke^  them  in  ab- 
solute subjection ;  neither  will  she  bear  us  harmless  if  we  blindly  give 
ourselves  up  to  their  control.  Where,  in  thb  case,  is  the  middle  way  ? 
1  cannot  tdl :  and  if  1  could,  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  f  Middle 
ways  are  difficult  to  keep ;  they  are  ways  upon  which  neither 
nor  patients  are  commonly  found. 
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What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells? 
Thou  hoUow-soundinfi;  and  mysterious  Main  i 
— Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colour'd  shells, 
Brteht  tnings  which  gleam  iinreckM  of,  and  in  vain. 
—Keep,  keep  thy  ricnes,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more  I — What  wealth  untold 
Far  down,  and  shming  through  their  stillness  lies  I 
l^ou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 
— Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  Main ! 
£arth  claims  not  these  again  1 

Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  mpre ! — Thy  waves  have  roll'd 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  fill'd  up  the  palaces  of  old, 
Sea^weed  o'eisrown  the  halls  of  revelry ! 
—Dash  o'er  them,  Ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay  I 

Yet  more!  the  Billows  and  the  Depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
—Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave- 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  I 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  Ions ; 
The  prayer  went  up  throueh  midnight's  breathless  gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woae  'midst  festal  song  I 
Hold  fast  thy  ouried  isles,  thy  towers  overthrown, 
— ^But  all  is  not  thine  own  ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  aone  down, 
Dark  flow  thv  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery  crown  ^ 
— ^Yet  roust  thou  hear  a  voice — Kestore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee, 
— Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  ! 


(lei)    . 
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Ti»  ttbove  Bs^^^in  tne  sky  }**^  '  .   .  ' 

S^  S«       ,  Tht  howliiusSpirnida  are  kl  the  «rr       {>  .  '^     * 

,.   ^  3*^  1 '  How  they  jiig|h,  and  bow  they  javej— . 
One  is  sweepitiff  o'er  the  wav^ 
Loaden  like  a  thunder-cloud  :  '     ' 

00  his  breast  his  head  is  bow'd—- 
S^M  1.        Ha!  I  see  his  hideous  stare 

Piercinj;  through  his  stormy  hair : 
Lightnings  round  his  loins  are  Buugf 
Forked  like  the  serpent's  tongue ! 
^.  2.        Shall  we  call  thein«  Master  dear  ? 

Give  thy  word! 
^ogic  Appear!  appear-^ 

Will  ve  not  speuc? — ^My  ears  arc  stunn'd  by  noises, 
Whicn  rush  a^^st  them,  and  my  soul  is  toss'd 
As  in  a  whirlwind  of  tempestuous  dreams. 
Where  do  ye  loiter? — Oh !  blow  on,  blow  on : 

1  Uve  in  this  abundant  harmonjy. 

Now  would  I  float  upon  the  notoos  storm* 

Zephyr-Hke»— lea£-like>  and  be  boree  far  off 

To  8;ia;nt  islands,— to  briM^t  jutting' cngs,* 

Cola  as  December,  or  where  mountains  lift 

Their  gleaming  shoulders  in  the  Boreal  light. 

Now  let  me  roll  on  clouds  or  sleep  in  air. 

Or  from  Atlantic  billows  touch  the  moon— - 

Cradle  me— rock  me-Hind  ye,  brooding  Winds ! 

Mutter  your  spells  from  shore  to  echomg  shore.*— 

Oh !  my  soul  s  wilder  than  the  music. — Hark ! — 

Look,  where  that  bri^t^wing'd  snake  the  Lt^tning  eooMS, 

Tearing  the  sky !— Fain  would  I  cling  unto  him. 

And  dart  from  cloud  to  cloud,— from  earth  to  air,— 

From  air  to  heaven,  and  in  that  topmost  road 

Whence  Phaeton  tumbled  with  his  blazing  car 

And  scorchM  the  Padus,  move  like  a  SuD.T-Hark  I  hark  1 

The  sounds  are  nearer :  once  more.  Spirits,  appear ! 

^Findji.  (alfcve) — ^We  arc  here : — ^we  are  here. 

1st  /PI        /  have  come  on  the  ice-blast. 

^nd  FFi      And  /  on  the  hot  Simoom. 

3rd  IF.       And  /  have  brought  blight  from  a  Tartar  oighL 

4th  ff^.      And  /am  sick. from  the  tomb : 
For  I  was  bred 
On  a  fainting  morn. 

Where  the  Ague  and  yellow  Plague  are  bom. 
Where  the  panther  springs. 
And  the  vampire  ptings. 
And  -the  serpent  rattles  his  scaly  rings. 

ist  JF:       Look  1— This  is  a  bolt  which  Hecla  threw. 

When  her  while  heart  crack'd  in  the  burning  blue : 
The  Spifiu  that  lay  on  her  blaaiuR  snows 
Were  shook  from  their  ages  of  cold  repose. 
And  awoke  with  their  mother's  shrieking  throes, 
tnd  VF.       And,  see,  what  /  eather'd  when  Nile  was  bare  I 
It  lay  on  a  crocodile's  forehead  square. 
Like  a  soul  near  tH'ejaws  oFthe  gaping  Hell, 
But  I  saw  it,  and  liked  lis  luslie  well, 
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And  I  swore  by  the  fower . 

Of  that  dark  hour 

That  rd  bring  it  to  thee  inrlhy  Puiuaa  bower. 
3rd  fF,        T  have  a  rose. 

But  its  red  blood  flows 

No  longer,— 410  longer  its  bosom  glows  i 

The  moming^s  raiu 

Shall  sparkle  io  vain» 

For  nothing  can  raise  its  life  again. 
Sftkii.        It  seemi  tauKe. 
drd  IFI      But  it  hath  died. 

In  its  first  fresh  crinnson  pride. — 

Like  the  starry  light  that  streams. 

On  the  poet's  figured  dreams. 

It  but  seefM :— 

like  the  beauty  that  betrays 

Trusting  passion  with  its  oaze, — 

Like  the  meteor  eyes  that  lie 

On  the  forehead  of  the  sky, — 

Like  the  madman's  phantom  crown, — 
.  Like  the  flushing  virgin's  frown, — 

It  but  seenui. 
Magic.       Then  art  the  best  of  all-^nd  worst ; 

For  never  since  the  clay  was  cursed 

With  knowledge^  and  an  ample  scope 

To  grieve  in,  lus  the  mas<|iier  Hope 

Been  match'd,  when  in  his  fair  fi&lse  way 

He  strive^to  luie  a  soul  away.  £oligu5. 
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Lord  Egrtmoni^s  Gallery  ai  Pttmrth. 

To  thoae  who  possess  the  happy  skUl  of  extracting  delight  from  that 
which,  as  yet,  is  but  an  imagination  to  them — who  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  before  they  see,  as  well  as  afler — there  are  few  things  more 

Sleasant  than  to  travel  through  the  whole  length  of  a  long  summer's 
ay.— 

**  From  mom  to  mom,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve," 

with  the  certainty  constantly  present  to  them,  of  seeing,  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  some  object,  4>r  set  of  objects,  the  sight  of  which  they 
have  been  looking  forward  to  and  reckoning  upon  as  one  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  living  in  the  past,  and  which,  when  they  have  thus 
appropriated  it,  is  to  become  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to 
live  in  the  future.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  turns  every  thing  we  see  into 
beauty, — ^like  the  imagination  of  the  youth  who  is  journeying  towards  his 
mistress— in  Mr.  Crabbe's  tale  of  '*  The  Lover  s  Journey  f  and  that 
which  it^fidlf  beautiful,  it  contributes  not  only  to  heighten  and  multi- 
ply, but  to  impress  upon  the  senses,  and  through  them  on  the  memory, 
m  a  way  that  nothing  else  can— not  even  the  most  strenuous  and  pre- 
determined efforts  of  the  will.  To  those  who  have  not  already  seen 
the  princely  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  I  would  fain 
convey  such  a  notion  of  it,  that  till  they  set  out  to  visit  it  for  themselves, 
it  0tty  thus  dwell  in  the  distance  before  them,  like  a  bright  spot  in  the 
land  of  promise;  secure  that,  when  they  4o  visit  it,  I  AaXL  not,  in  so 
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doing,  bave  anticipated  the  imprenionB  thej  ^U  receive  from  it,  but 
only  have  preparMl  the  way  for  those  impressions,  and  thus  rendered 
th«r  effect  more  certain  and  more  lasting.  And  yet  it  is  presump- 
tuous  in  me  to  reckon  on  being  able  to  accomplish  this.  The  at* 
most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  furnish  another  '*  Yarrow  unvisited"  to  these 
who  will  never  see  Petworth  but  in  hope  and  intention ; — that  is  to 
say,  those  who  hope  to  see  it,  without  intending ;  and  those  who  intend 
lo  see  it  every  summer,  till  the  winter  comes,  when  it  is  too  late. 

And  here  let  me  premise,  that,  as  the  beauties  of  Nature  more  than 
divide  die  palm  of  admiration  with  those  of  Art,  on  this  enchanting 
spot,  it  is  bat  fair  that  they  should  meet  with  their  due  share  of  notice 
m  this  description.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter  have  as  much  fallen 
diort  of  the  expectation  I  bad  previously  formed  respecting  them,  as 
die  former  have  surpassed  it ;  and  1  propose  to  let  the  one  make  up 
lor  the  deficiency  of  the  other,  to  the  reader,  as  it  has  done  to  me. 

In  an  obscure  part  of  Sussex,  on  the  Chichester  road,  about  fifty 
mOes  distant  firom  London,  stands  the  most  uncouth  and  unsightly  of 
villages,  named  Petworth ;  consisting  of  dwellings  (houtes,  the  inhabi- 
tants probably  call  them)— seeming  to  have  been  constructed  in  every 
ngt  since  the  invention  of  the  art,  except  the  civilised  ones ;  and  ap- 
parently adapted  to  every  purpose  but  the  one  they  are  intended  for  ; 
the  largest  looking  like  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  male&ctors— 
the  smallest  like  iKeds  for  the  shelter  of  animals — and  all  seeming  to 
have  been  contrived  and  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  &hu(ting 
out  or  destroying  all  ideas  connected  with  and  dependent  on  the 
beauties  of  external  nature  and  "  the  country" — alt  closely  and  con- 
Ibsedly  huddled  together,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  tree  or  a  patch  of  grass,  and  barely  room  enough  left 
between  them  for  the  passers-by  to  wind  their  way  along. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  placed  over-night  in  the  midst  of  this 
barbarous  and  outlandish  spot — ^at  the  Swan  Inn,  perchance — shaving 
arrived  there  too  late  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  place  he  is  in,  and  fancy- 
ing that,  as  he  has  been  travelling  all  day /rom  London,  he  must  by 
thu  time  he  in  the  country,^  When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  kind  of  spot  I  have  described,  his  first  impulse,  of  course, 
vrill  be  to  wander  forth  in  search  of  something  different  from  what  he 
sees  about  him ;  and,  nothing  natural  or  pleasant  presenting  itself  to 
him  spontaneously  as  if  to  court  his  admiration,  he  will  probably  at 
once  enquire  **  the  way  to  the  Park  Gate  ?"  It  is  a  chance  if  he^  finds 
■ay  one  to  answer  his  question  civilly  or  intelligibly ;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  like  thb  are  generally  as  rude  and  uncouth  as  their 
houses,  and  imagine  that  any  one  who  does  not  know  ^*  the  way  to  the 
Park  Gate,"  (which  they  know  so  weU)  must  be  little  better  than  a 
natural.  But  when  he  does  find  the  object  of  his  search,  let  him 
pause  for  a  moment  before  he  enters,  and  recall  to  his  mind  the  dif'- 
ferent  objects  that  he  has  just  been  winding  his  way  among,  and  the 
general  scene  that  he  is  leaving — thus  turning  them  to  the  only  good 
th^  are  susceptible  of,  by  unconsciously  making  them  serve  as  a  foil 
ttid  a  contrast  to  what  he  is  presently  to  behold.  On  entering  the 
gtte  nearest  to  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn,*  I  need  not  call  upon  him 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  memory  of  that  which  has  just  been  oc« 
spying  it ;  for  the  scene  of  enchantment  and  beauty  that  will  now 
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bvnt  upon  his  delighted  aenses  is  not  of  a  nature  to  pennit  any  thing 
else  to  interfisre  with  it ;— like  a  lovely  and  beloved  bride  on  her  bridal 
day,  it  must  and  will  hold  and  fix,  not  only  his  feelings  and  affections, 
but  his  fancy — ^his  imagination — ^his  whole  soul  undividedly*  Oh! 
there  tt  a  set  of  chords  in  the  human  mind  which  cannot  choose  but 
vibrate  and  respond  to  the  impressions  which  come  to  them  from  ex- 
ternal nature — which  cannot  choose  but  do  this  independently  of  all  pre- 
vious knowledge,  of  all  habit,  of  all  association !  Take  a  savage  from 
his  native  spot— who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but  his  own  cabin,  the 
glen  in  which  it  stands,  the  mountain  stream  where  he  slakes  his 
thirst,  and  the  eternal  woods  through  which  he  pursues  his  prey ;  and 
place  him  in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which  will  greet  the 
spectator  when  he  has  entered  a  few  paces  within  the  walls  of  retworth 
Park ;  and  if  he  be  not  moved,  rapt,  and  inspired  with  feelings  of  de- 
light, almost  equivalent  to  in  degree,  and  resembling  in  kind,  those 
instinctive  <mes  which  would  come  upon  him  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
beautifiil  female  of  his  own  species,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  know- 
ledge which  comes  to  us  by  impulse,  and  nothing  but  experience  can 
be  trusted  and  believed.  I  speak,  however,  of  a  natural  savage,  not 
one  who  has  been  made  such  by  society  and  custom.  I  can  easilv 
eoQceive,  for  example,  that  half  the  boors  and  clowns  in  Petworth 
itself  pass  daily  through  the  scene  I  am  about  to  describe,  without 
ever  discovering  that  it  differs  in  any  thing  from  the  ploughed  field 
where  they  are  going  to  work,  or  the  dusty  road  that  runs  through  a 
comer  of  their  village. 

Let  the  spectator  enter  the  park  from  the  gate  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  turning  to  his  right  hand  on  entering,  and  passing  under  a 
few  limes  irregularly  planted,  he  will  emerge  (still  keeping  to  his  right 
hand)  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  belonffbg  to  this  beautifid  domain* 
It  u  a  building  of  great  extent,  perfecUy  uniform,  and  of  singular 
plainness,— without  p<Mtico,  columns,  wings,  ballustrades,  towers, 
spires,  dc»nes,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
about  it  for  mere  ornament — ^nothing  that  makes  any  pretension  to 
vie  in  attraction  with  the  scene  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
stands.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  placed  there,  not  to  rival,  still  less 
to  overlook  or  command  that  scene — ^but  merely  to.  complete  and  forma 
consistent  part  of  it.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  still  better  adapted  to  convey  to  one 
the  idea  of  a  perpetual  spectator  fixed  for  ever  to  the  spot,  in  silent  ad- 
miration of  a  scene  that,  but  for  some  one  thus  to  admire  it,  would  not 
be  quite  complete.  Without  going  into  a  particular  description  of  this 
nobly  simple  structure,  but  merely  adding  that  its  general  character, 
and  the  appearances  it  has  borrowed  from  time  and  the  elements, 
bespeak  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  but  holding  a  station 
exactly  between  the  two, — without  the  unwieldy  grandeur  of  the  one, 
or  the  fimtastical  common-place  of  the  other, — ^let  us  tum  at  once  to 
the  lovely  scene  on  which  it  looks  forth.  Standing  immediately  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  a  level  lawn  extends  before  you  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  centre,  and  bounded  there  by  a  bright  water 
stretching  irregularly  all  across ;  aud  on  the  right,  by  a  rich  sweep  of 
•rising  ground,  reaching  neady  to  the  mansion  itself,  and  crowned  by  a 
dark  grove  of  beech^  and  chesnut-trees.  From  the  edges  of  this 
water  on  either  side,  and  from  small  islands  within  it,  rise  groups  of 
trees,  in  twos,  threes,  and  fours,  and  here  and  thjei^  a  single  one--^ 
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to  dnposed  as  to  bear  a  half-cohsciousy  half-unconaciottt  reference 
to  each  other,  and  all  possessing  a  relative  beaoty,  bolli  of  fbmv 
aituation,  &c.  which  heightens  and  is  heightened  by  the  positive  one. 
Ifcaving  for  a  moment  out  of  view  theleft  side  of  tljis  scene,  let  the 
eye  now  pass  across  this  narrow  break  of  water,  and  ^est  on  what  ex* 
tends  beyond  it.     Immediately  from  the  opposite  bank  the  ground 
riaes, — not  abruptly,  as  it  does  on  the  right  hand  on  thit  side,— 4>iit 
sofUy,  and  in  a  way  that  is  perceptible  only  from  its  efiect  on  the 
objects  which  rest  upon  it.    It  rises  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance again,  in  a  rich  semi'-circular  sweep  of  lawn,  with  only   one 
clump  of  firs  and  larches  placed  at  about  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded 
by  a  regular  white  fence,  and  looking  like  a  single  jewelled  brooch 
placed  on  the  forehead  or  the  breast  of  a  rural  beauty.     This  swe^ 
is  also  crowned  by  a  dark  diadem  of  trees,  and  forms  the  first  distance 
of  the  view — above  and  behind  which  rise,  and  intersect  each  other, 
two  more  distances  oF  bright  jgreen  hills,  the  furthermost  of  which  is 
also  crowned  with  rich  trees,  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  growth  whidi 
gives  them  the  form  of  clouds  rolling  and  clustering  over  each  other —  . 
dark  green  clouds  clustering  over  and  embowering  open  spaces  of 
'ligbt  green  sky.     From  a  point  of  this  distance  towards  the  left,  where 
the  trees  seem  to  open  for  a  space  to  admit  it  through,  rises  a  lovely 
Gothic  spire ;  and  at  another  point  considerably  higher,  and  on  the 
right,  a  grey  antique  turret  looks  forth  from  out  the  dark  foliage. 
The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of  this  delicious  view^xwith 
the  exception  of  the  left  side;  all  the  distant  part  of  which,  however, 
he  must  consider  as  just  within  that  distance  which  *'  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,"  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the  distinct 
ness  of  it,  or  even  taking  away  its  home  look — ^that  look  which  giveis 
it  a  connexion  with  the  more  immediate  parts.     When  he  has  given 
life  and  finish  to  all  this  portion  of  the  scene,  by  peopling  the  turf  on 
thU  side  of  the  water  wrth  herds  of  deer,  dark,  dappled,  and  white; 
the  water  itself  with  swans  and  wild*fowl;  and  the  rising  hills  on  the 
odier  side  with  flocks  and  cattle ;  he  may  pass  his  eye  onward,  across 
die  whole  left  side  of  the  scene,  and  let  it  rest  on  an  expanse, — evi- 
dendy  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  domain  itself,  yet  seeming  virtually 
to  form  a  part  of  it,-^than  which  nothing  was  ever  seen  mote  perfecdy 
adapted  to  give  the  needful  crown  and  finish  to  the  whole,  by  inviting 
the  imagination  to  wander  sufiiciently  far  to  give  it  exercise  and  em- 
ployment, and  yet  not  leading  it  &r  enough  away  to  dissipate  the 
unity  of  effect  which  is  the  chief  charm  in  sights  of  diis  kind.     This 
expanse  consists  of  an  extensive  rising  plain,  terminated  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  form  the  boundary  to  the  sea  on  this  coast ;  die  whole 
brought  into  that  kind  of  culdvadon  which  gives  an  appearance  quite 
peculiar  to  English  scenery — an  appearance  as  of  a  natural  garden,  no- 
spot  of  which  is  without  the  most  perfect  culdvadon,  and  yet  on  no 
spot  of  which  can  the  actual  marks  of  the  cultivator  be  distinguished ; — 
an  i^[ypearance  which  gives  the  best  nodon  we  can  possibly  gain  of  the 
distant  views  our  first  parents  might  be  supposed  to  contemplate  in 
Paradise. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  presents  itself  to  the  spectator  from  the 
principal  windows  of  Petworth.  From  vaiious  other  points  of  view 
in  this  magnificent  domain  (the  enclosing  wall  of  which  extends  for 
four  miles  along  the  high  road)  others  offer  themselvM  to  the  sight, 
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scarcely  lesf  complete  in  dieir  detail,  and  all  of  the  sane  degant  aad 
graceful  character.  Bat  I  most  content  myself  with  offering  this  one 
to  the  reader's  notice,  as  an  example  of  what  he  will  meet  with  anionic 
the  natural  objects  which  claim  his  attention  here, — and  turn  at  onoe 
to  my  more  immediate  subject — the  Works  of  Art. 

The  interior  of  Petworth  is  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnifioenee 
commensurate  with  its  external  character ;  being  scarcely  inferior  m 
extent  and  splendour  to  many  royal  palaces.  Indeed  the  grand  hall 
and  staircase  a  good  deal  resemble  those  of. Hampton  Court;  the 
walls,  ceiling,  &g.  being  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  with  alle* 
gorical  paintings  on  an  immense  scale,  by  Sir  James  ThomhilL  These 
we  shall  pass  by  at  once,  asnot  coming  among  the  objects  of  our  search ; 
and  proceed  to  name  a  few  of  the  principal  works  of  the  old  painters : 
premising,  however,  that  the  chief  riches  of  this,  collection  conust  in 
portraits,  and  those  chiefly  by  Vandyke. 

The  room  you  first  enter  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  Hall, 
called  the  Square  Dining-room,  is  among  the  richest  and  most  mterest* 
ing.  Here  is  what  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  one  among 
Vandyke's  choicest  masterpieces  in  tibe  way  of  portraiture — The  Earl 
of  Strtfford.  There  is  a  sober  solemnity  in  the  colourii^  of  this  adm^ 
rable  work,  which  he  did  not  always  duly  attend  to  where  it  was  need- 
ed; in  the  air  and  attitude  there  is  a  mixture  of  conventional  nobtUty, 
and  of  conscious  natural  power,  which  is  finely  characteristic ;  and  the 
head  is  inimitably  forcible  and  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  figure. 
This  is  truly  an  historical  picture,  and  may  be  perused  and  studied 
with  as  much  reliance  on  its  authenticity  as  any  written  portrait  that 
we  possess  in  history.  Vandyke's  and  Titian's  portraits  of  known 
historical  characters  are  in  this  respect  not  less  interesting  and  less 
worthy  of  study  than  those  of  Tacitus  or  Lord  Clarendon — if  indeed 
diey  are  not  more  so,  in  proportion  as  men  can  hide  and  disguise  thehr 
characters  more  easily  in  their  words  and  actions  thui  they  can  in  their 
looks.  A  fool  never  fooked  tike  a  wise  man  yet — though  many  a  score 
have  passed  for  such ;  and  a  knave  can  no  more  put  on  the  persobal 
appearance  of  an  honest  man,  than  he  esa  be  one. 

The  portrait  of  Henry ^  Earl  of  Northumberland^  when  confined  in  the 
Tower,  by  the  same  artist,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  foregoing  in 
character  and  importance ;  and  there  is  also  a  nobly  rich,  yet  sombre 
tone  of  colour  spread  over  it,  which  gives  it  a  most  impressive  eflRsct. 
There  are  several  other  portraits  in  this  room,  by  Vandyke  also,  wordiy 
of  the  highest  admiration  and  the  most  careful  perusal  and  study,  but 
which  cannot  be  described  in  detail  wiUi  any  good  effect.  I  will  men- 
tion m  particular  ah  exquisite  one  of  Lady  Rich^  anodiev  of  the  Earl 
of  Newport,  and  one  containing  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  another 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  other  works  in  this  room  that  call  for  particular  mention  are  a 
curious  portrait  of  Oliver  CromweU,  in  which  the  bent  brow  and  cons- 
pressed  lips  finely  bespeak  the  character  of  the  close  and  determined 
usurper ;  two  very  pretty  rural  Hobbimas ;  and  an  execrable  picture 
of  Af  acbeth  in  the  Witches'  cave,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — which  seems 
to  me  to  evince  a  total  want  of  sentiment,  imagination,  taste,  and  even 
execution.  If  Sir  Joshua  had  discoursed  no  better  about  historical 
painting  than  he  practised  it,  his  lectures  would  have  enjoyed  a  some- 
what less  d^^ree  of  reputation  than  they  do ;  and  diey  ei^y  too  nucfa 
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ai.  it  is*  In  Act,  a  pennaoent  and  adequate  treatise  on  this  Art  is  stiH 
a. desideratum  in  our  literature ;  and  it  is  but  too  likely  to  remain  so: 
for  where  shall  we  look  for  a  union  of  that  knowledge^  practical  skill, 
and  ability  to  devolope  these,  which  such  a  task  requires  ?  There  is 
but  one  person  among  us  in  any  degree  quaUfied  for  the  o£Sce ;  and 
be  has  neither  the  industry  nor  die  will  to  undertake  it. 

In  another  dining-room,  which  I  think  adjoins  to  the  above-named^ 
will  be  found  a  most  curious  and  elaborate  work,  apparently  by 
Breughel,  of  a  Turkish  Battle ;  and  also  one  or  two  excellent  sea» 
pieoes  by  Vandenrelde.  But  we  must  pass  on  from  these,  through  a 
roofa  containing  some  of  Charles's  Beauties — aH^Uke — ^by  Kneller  and 
Xely;  and  fix  our  attention  to  incomparably  the  richest  and  most 
dianning  room  in  the  gallery.  It  contains  five  more  of  the  Beauties 
of  Charles's  court,  painted  by  Vandyke, — ^whieh,  for  a  certain  courtly 
and  exclusive  air,  added  to  a  perfect  simplicity,  naturalness,  and 
truth  of  expresMon,  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
colouring,  too,  is  delicacy  itself-^mixed  with  a  deamess  and  richness, 
the  efiect  of  which  is  perfectly  magical.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  difference  between  these  pictures,  and  those  professing  to 
represent  the  same  class  of  persons  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  in  the  pre- 
ceding room,  and  indeed  wherever  else  they  are  to  be.  found.  The 
lattor  painters  had  but  little,  if  any  perception  of  the  peculiar  charao- 
teristlcs  which  the  habits  of  a  court  life  cast  over  the  external  appear«- 
ance  oi  those  who  constantly  partake  in  them'— or  rather,  which'  they 
did  cast  over  it  in  those  days ;  and  Vandyke  had  a  more  perfect  and 
intense  perception  of  this  than  he  had  of  any  thing  else  in  nature  or 
art.  And,  aocordingly,  the  one  represents  his  persons  as  they  never 
were  seen  but  in  a  court,  and  the  otners  aa  they  never  were  or  could  be 
seen  ia  any  court  in  existence.  The  one  knew  that  a  court  beauty, 
while  she  remains  innocent,  is  likely  to  be,  and  in  feot  is,  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  innocent  of  human  beings ;  and  he  has  represented 
them  as  such  accordingly ;  witness  the  divine  portrait  of  the  Countess 
of  Devonshire,  in  this  room.  The  others  knew  of  no  difference  between 
a  eourt-beauty  and  a  courtesan,  and  represented  them  accordingly  ;-r- 
witness  almost  every  picture  they  ever  painted.  Pass  backwards  and 
fi>rwards  firom  one  of  th^se  rooms  (which  are  adjoining)  to  the  other, 
and  you  will  at  every  glance  perceive,  that,  though  each  set  of  portraits 
profess  to  represent  precisely  the  same  class  of  persons,  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them,  generally,  as  well  as  in  every  particular,  as  there 
is  between  Polly  Peachum  and  Suky  Tawdry  in  the  Beggars'  Opera. 

The  bodies  whose  presence  (for  it  is  like  their  actual  presence)  beau- 
tifies this  room,  must  allow  their  names  to  grace  my  page  also,  in 
order  that  the  immortality  they  owe  to  Vandyke— or  radier,  whicl|  he 
repaid  them  in  return  for  that  which  they  bestowed  on  him — ^roay  not  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  frames  which  contain  their  pictures,  IncMB- 
parably  the  loveliest  of  them — for  a  certain  natural  innocence,  sweet- 
ness, and  purity,  added  to  an  inimitable  court  air  and  grace— is  the 
one  which  I  have  named  above— the .  Countess  of  Devonshire.  The 
others  are  the  Countesses  of  Bedford,  Leicester,  Sunderland,  and  Car«- 
lisle. 

There  is  another  picture  in  this  room,  which,  notwithstanding  the  total 
dissimilarity  of  its  subject,  will  bear  to  be  characterized  by  exactly  the 
same  phrases  as  I  have  applied  to  the  above  lovely  portrait.    It  is  m 
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imiKKpe  by  C^ij/jh^nea^  to  dw  principal  one  at  Dulwich,  teyond 
parison  the  moat  exqniaite  I  have  ever  seen.    I  have  said  diat  I  waa 
appointed  in  this  gallery.   I  was  so— but  not  dissatisfied*  I  shonld  baare 
been  content  to  luve  gone  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  it,  if  it  ted 
consisted  of  tkis  pictore  alcme.    It  represents  a  perfectly  open  oocmtryy 
without  either  dwellings,  human  figures,  or  even  foliage — except  a  few 
trees  that  rise  at  the  extremity  of  the  rig^t*hand  side.  '  The  only 
actual  objects  on  which  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  rest  in  particular,  are 
two  cows  lying  side  by  side  on  the  right— one  drinking  on  the  left^ 
one  looking  forth  from  the  middle  distance,  and  apparently  lowing — 
and  three  others  in  the  second  distance  standing  dose  together.    Ra«r 
is  it  possible  to  extract  an  effect  as  of  enchantment,  from  a  scene  like 
this — ^where  there  id  a  total  absence  of  the  interest  arising  from  eidier 
beauty  of  form,  association  of  ideas,  variety  of  object  or  of  action,  con- 
trast  of  colour,  or  any  of  those  adventitious  aids  on  which  so  miudi 
nsoally  depends,  even  m  the  finest  efiforts  of  Art  ?  I  know  not-^bnt  ao  it 
is,  that,  from  the  most  unpractised  to  the  most  cultivated  and  fiuitidious 
eye,  none  can  look  upon  this  picture  without  feeling  riveted  to  it,  by  « 
charm,  the  nature  of  which  few  of  them  will  pretend  to  expound. 
Not  I,  for  one«    Thus  much  I  will  say,  however — ^that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  more  than  a  mere  reflection^  even  the  most  perfect,  of 
mere  nature.    The  scene  itself  here  represented,  could  under  no  circum- 
stances call  forth  the  feelings  that  this  representation  of  it  calls  forth. 
Mot  but  every  point  of  iu  detail  is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  and  will 
bear  the  minutest  examination  in  this  respect.    But  there  is  a  some- 
thing infused  into  every  part  of  it,  and  spread  over  it  as  a  whole^ 
whidi  can  neither  be  described  nor  seen,  but  only  ftlt ;  and  which,  if  it 
is  not  nature,  is  true  and  responsive  to  it,  as  the  needle  is  to  the  Pole 
—we  know  not  why.     It  is,  in  fiict,  nature  seen  through  the  halo  that 
is  cast  about  it  firom  the  mind  of  genius ;  and  like  many  a  piece  of  pure 
description  from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  it  affects  us  more  vividly,  and 
touches  us  more  nearly,  than  the  actual  scene  described  could  do  under 
any  circumstances.    The  splendid  vision  of  natural  beauty,  in  all  its 
richness  and  variety,  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  on  looking  from  the 
windows  of  the  room  where  this  picture  hangs,  does  not  affect  the  mind 
more,  and  will  not  dwell  upon  the  memory  longer,  and  be  recurred  to 
of^ner,  than  this  simple  representation  of  a  bare  open  space  of  ground, 
with  a  few  cows  feeding,  a  group  of  trees,  and  a  sunshiny  sky.    A 
volume  might  be  written  on  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  reader  of  it  no 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  at  the  end.    The  shorter  and  the 
better  way  is,  to  adroit  at  once  the  miraculous  power  of  genius,  and  bow 
down  before  it  in  token  of  a  confiding  and  admiring  love. 

From  the  delightful  room  containing  the  above  pictures,  we  paas 
into  the  library,  which  offers  nothing  of  suffident  importance  to  be  par- 
ticularly described  ;  though  it  is  perhaps  the  most  merely  entertaining 
portion  of  the  collection, — ^from  the  number  of  small  cabinet  gems  it 
includes.  Among  these  there  is  a  sweet  Magdalen, by  Carlo  Doicc^  an 
interesting  portrait  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  several  very  pleasing  pieces  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

In  an  anti-room  adjoining  to  this,  we  meet  with  two  very  interesting 
portraits :  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Kneller,  and  another  of  Edward 
VI.  by  Holbein ;  and  in  the  larse  state  dining-room  which  follows  this, 
we  have  a  most  capital  one  of  Harry  VIII.  by  die  same  extraordinary 
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flfliBV— who  oould  produce— Httid  in  fiict  baa  produced  in  the  instance 
hdfore  US — the  Toost  admirable  force  and  spiritedneas  of  general  efll^t, 
not  only  in  apite  of,  but  by  means  of,  an  infinite  minuteness  of  particu- 
lar detail.  The  bluff,  bold*&ced,  impudent,  and  swaggering  tyrant 
was  never  represented  in  a  more  characteristic  manner  than  in  this  pic- 
tore  of  him. 

Besides  the  pictures  in  this  Grallery,  «there  are  many  pieces  of  ancient 
•eulptore  ;  but  I  cannot' think  them  of  a  character  to  merit  a  particular 
and  detailed  examination.  They  consist  chiefly  of  single  figures,  most 
of  which  have  been  greatly  mutilated,  and  restored  by  modem  hands ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  that  interest  which  arises  from 
tfaetr  antiquity  is  lost.  To  attempt  to  restore  the  missing  parts  of  a  fine 
Greek  statue,  is  worse  than  idle — ^it  is  impertinent.  The  merest  fragment 
is  more  valuable  in  itself  than  any  restoration  of  this  kind  can  render  it : 
lor,  however  cleverly  the  work  mfty  be  performed,  so  far  from  feeling  sa- 
tisfied that  we  see  the  object  in  the  state  in  which  the  original  artist  left 
it,  we  feel  certain  that  nothing  can  ever  place  it  in  that  state.  But  if  it 
cannot  be  in  the  same  state,  it  may  be  in  a  better? — So  much  the  worse ! 
For  we  want  to  see,  not  what  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  did  not  produce, 
but  what  they  did.  Let  us  see  the  fragments  as  you  find  them,  and  we 
have  this  wish  gratified  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  add  to  them,  and  you 
mtui  alter  them,  at  all  events.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  the  Venus  Victrix,  are  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  world.  If  another  Phidias  were  to  arise 
among  us,  and  attempt  to  restore  them  to  what  even  he  should 
deem  their  pristine  state,  he  would  utterly  destroy  their  value.  Let 
him  try  to  rival  them,  if  he  pleased ;  (which  he  could  not  do,  however, 
in  our  days,  though  he  were  twenty  Phidiases  :)  but  let  him  not  touch 
and  tamper  with  9iem. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  collection  at  Petworth  that 
stnidL  me  as  being  exceedingly  valuable  and  fine.  It  is  a  group  of 
Pan  and  a  young  Apollo ;  the  latter  with  a  set  of  pipes  in  his  hand,  as 
if  learning  to  play.  This  group,  in  some  respects,  resembles  Annibal 
Caracci's  noble  picture,  on  a  similar  subject,  called  Silenus  and  Apollo. 
The  graceful  awktoardness  of  the  youthful  god  is  very  happUy  con- 
1,  and  executed  with  great  truth  and  spirit. 
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Fair  Land,  of  whose  romantic  bowers 

The  Arab  in  his  desert  dreams. 
Where  chiefless  halls  and  Moorish  towers 

Hang  mouldering  o'er  thy  silent  streams ; 
By  them  seen  rolling  to  the  sea 

In  many  a  bright  and  varied  maze. 

As  they  have  view'd  the  tide  of  days 
Lapse  down  into  eternity ! 
No  more  upon  their  summits  hoar 

War's  standard  towers  sublime ; 
Where  battle's  pennon  stream'd  of  yore. 

Waves  thy  gi^en  banner.  Time  1 
Of  thraldom  banish'd  from  the  land. 

Proud  monuments— those  voiceless  domes. 
And  later  wrecks  like  rivals  stand. 

Oppression's  graves,  and  Freedom's  homes. 
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Theie  Ebro's  waters  as  they  flow 
Steal  on  the  ear  like  voice  of  woe. 
As  if  the  scenes  that  tinged  its  flood 
So  silvery  bright  with  hues  of  blood 

Dweh  there  for  evermore  I— 
As  if  the  shades  of  perish'd  hosts. 

That  imaged  in  its  bosom  lay. 
Like  the  p«Je  forms  of  Smian  ghosts. 

When  Zaragoza  pass'd  away— 
When  round  her  shatter'd  walls  sat  down 
The  legions  of  the  Iron  Crown, 

Still  naunted  its  sweet  shore. 
Few  years  have  pass'd  with  years  that  be 
Beyond  the  hills— beyond  the  sea. 

The  earth  and  ocean  o'er. 
Since  her  pale  ruins  told  too  well. 
How  long  she  fought — how  late  she  fell  ^ 
When  the  last  thunders  peal'd  her  knelt. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  souls'  ferewell 

Her  passing  breezes  bore. 
Her*s  is  a  tale  that  cannot  die, 

£temal  as  the  day  and  night ; 
It  shall  be  heard  when  men  shall  sigh 

In  hopelessness  to  guess  her  site. 

Vain  would  this  feeble  strain  essay 
Thy  forms  of  beauty  to  pourtray ; 
To  speak  of  eyes  beneath  whose  light 
llie  Dosom  heaves,  as  heaves  the  breast 
Of  ocean  to  the  Queen  of  Night, 

When  winds  have  wander'd  to  their  rest,— 
Beneath  whose  beams  the  heart  doth  beat 

Offering  the  incense  of  its  sighs. 
In  days  of  old  as  music  sweet 
From  Memnon's  statue  rose  to  greet 

The  day-star  in  the  skies. 

Go— with  thy  pencil  tiy  to  trace 

In  hues  ofearth  the  fight  of  Heaven, 

But  deem  not  to  thine  art  is  given 
The  gleams  of  soul  on  beauty's  face 
With  brightest  tints  of  earth  to  paiut — 

Those  lights  of  feeling  undefined. 
So  softly— beautifully  blent 

Into  a  rainbow  ofthe  mind. 
Oh  1  may  thy  foes  be  as  the  rack 

Before  the  rising  tempest's  sway ! 
Thy  sons— the  whirlwind  at  their  back 

To  scourge  them  from  thy  clime  away ! 
Be  silent,  vale  and  orange-grove. 
Long,  long  the  peaceful  haunts  of  love ! 
When  day  is  in  its  ocean  grave. 

And  fast  the  pale-grey  twilight  fades. 
And  starlight  trembles  on  the  wave. 

Be  heara  thy  pensive  serenades 
That  steal  on  beauty's  bower  of  rest. 

Soft  as  the  melody  that  flow'd 
Down  Eden's  steeps — when  in  the  West 

Love's  star  in  lonely  brightness  flow'd. 

And  roan  held  converse  with  his  God  !  G.  M. 
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TABLE   TAIK.      NO.    VII. 

On  Londoners  and  Country  Peopk* 

I  »o  not  agree  widi  Mr.  Blackwood  in  bis  definition  of  the  word 
Cockney,.  He  means  by  it  a  person  who  has  happened  at  any  time  to 
live  in  London,  and  who  is  not  a  Tory — I  mean  by  it,  a  person  who 
has  never  lived  out  of  London,  and  who  has  got  all  his  ideas  from  it. 

The  true  Cockney  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the 
Metropolis,  either  in  the  body  or  the  spirit.  Primrose-hill  is  the 
Ultima  Thnle  of  his  most  romantic  desires ;  Greenwich  Park  stands 
bim  in  stead  of  the  Vales  of  Arcady.  Time  and  space  are  lost  to  him. 
He  is  confined  to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present  moment  He  sees 
every  thing  near,  superficial,  little,  in  hasty  succession.  The  world 
toma  round,  and  his  head  with  it,  like  a  roundabout  at  a  fair,  till  he 
beeomes  stuimed  and  giddy  with  the  motion.  Figures  glide  by  as  in 
a  camera  obscura.  There  is  a  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a 
crowd  about  him;  he  sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  things,  and 
koovrs  nothing.  He  is  pert,  raw,  ignorant,  conceited,  ridiculous, 
shallow,  contemptible.  His  senses  keep  him  alive ;  and  he  knows, 
inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing  farther.  He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach,  and  without  ceremony  treats  himself  to  an  imaginary  ride  in  it. 
He  notices  the  people  going  to  court  or  to  a  city-feast,  and  is  quite 
satisfied  with  the  show.  He  takes  the  wall  of  a  Lord,  and  fancies 
himself  as  good  as  he.  He  sees  an  infinite  quantity  of  people  pass 
along  the  street,  and  dunks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life  or  a  know- 
ledge of  character  to  be  found  out  of  London.  "  Beyond  Hyde  Park 
all  is  a  desert  to  him."  He  despises  the  country,  because  he  is  ignorant 
of  it,  and  the  town,  because  he  is  familiar  widi  it.  He  is  as  well  a&- 
qnainted  with  St.  PauFs  as  if  he  had  built  it,  and  talks  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Poets'  Corner  with  great  indifference.  The  King,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  his  very  good  firiends.  He  knows 
die  members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by  sight,  and  bows  to  the 
Sheriffs  or  the  Sherifis'  men.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  Chair- 
man of  some  Committee.  He  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  proxy, 
and  comes  so  often  in  contact  with  fine  persons  and  things,  tnat  he 
rubs  off  a  litde  of  the  gilding,  and  is  surcluirged  with  a  sort  of  second- 
hand, vapid,  tingling,  troublesome  self-importance.  His  personal  va- 
nity is  thus  continually  flattered  and  perked  up  into  ridiculous  self- 
complacency,  while  his  imagination  is  laded  and  impaired  by  daily 
nptnit^-  Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in  his  mind.  Nothing  dwells  long 
enough  on  it  to  produce  an  interest ;  nothing  is  contemplated  sufiB- 
dendy  at  a  distance  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder.  Your  true  Cockney 
is  youronfy  true  leveller  *  Let  him  be  as  low  as  he  will,  he  fancies  he  is 
as  good  as  any  body  else.  He  has  no  respect  for  himself,  and  still  less 
(if  possible)  for  you.  He  cares  litde  about  his  own  advantages,  if  he 
can  only  make  a  jest  at  yours.  Every  feeling  comes  to  him  through  a 
medium  of  levity  and  impertinence ;  nor  does  he  like  to  have  this  habit 
of  mind  disturbed  by  being  brought  into  collision  with  any  thing 
s^ous  or  respectable.  He  despairs  (in  such  a  crowd  of  competitors) 
oif  distinguishing  himself,  but  laughs  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  trip  op  the  heels  of  other  people's  pretensions.  A  Cockney  feels  no 
gratiuide.    This  is  a  first  pnncipie  with  him.    He  regasds  any  obliga- 
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tion  you  confer  upon  bim  as  a  species  of  impositioD»  a  ludicrous  assomp- 
Uon  of  &ncied  superiority.    He  talks  about  ever^r  thins,  for  be  has 
beard  something  about  it ;  and  understanding  nothing  of  the  matter, 
concludes  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  you.     He  is  a  politician ;  for  he 
has  seen  the  Parliament  House :  he  is  a  critic ;  because  he  knows  the 
principal  actors  by  sight — has  a  taste  for  music,  because  he  belongs 
to  a  glee-club  at  the  West  End ;  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes 
frequenting  the  lobbies  at  half-price.     A  mere  Londoner,  in  fact,  from 
the  opportimities  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  a  number  of  objects 
(and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  himself  a  sort  of  privileged  person; 
remains  satisfied  with  the  assumption  of  merits,  so  much  the  more  ui^ 
questionable  as  they  are  not  his  own ;  and  from  being  dazzled  with 
noise,  show,  and  appearances,  is  less  capable  of  giving  a  real  opinionr 
or  entering  into  any  subject  than  the  meanest  peasant    There  are 
greater  lawyers,  orators,  painters,  philosophers,  players  in  London, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom :  he  is  a  Londoner,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  know  more  of  law,  eloquence, 
art,  philosophy,  acting,  than  any  one  without  his  local  advantages, 
and  who  is  merely  from  the  country.    This  is  a  non  sequitvr;  and  it 
constantly  appears  so  when  put  to  the  test. 

A  resl  Cockney  is  the  poorest  creature  in  the  world,  the  most 
literal,  the  most  mechanical,  and  ye;t  he  too  lives  in  a  world  of  ro- 
mance— a  fairy-land  of  his  own.  He  is  a  citizen  of  London ;  and 
this  abstraction  leads  his  imaffination  the  finest  dance  in  the  world* 
London  is  the  first  city  on  me  habitable  globe;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  superior  to  every  one  who  lives  out  of  it.  There  are  more 
people  in  London  than  any  where  else ;  and  though  a  dwarf  in  stature, 
his  person  swells  out  and  expands  into  ideal  importance  and  borrowed 
magnitude.  He  resides  in  a  garret  or  in  a  two  pair  of  stairs'  back 
room ;  yet  he  talks  of  the  magnificence  of  London,  and  gives  himself 
airs  of  consequence  upon  it,  as  if  all  the  houses  in  Portman  or  in  Gros* 
venor  Square  were  his  by  right  or  in  reversion.  "  He  is  owner  of  all 
he  surveys."  The  Monument,  the  Tower  of  London,  St  James's 
Palace,  the  Mansion  House,  White-Hall,  are  part  and  parcel  of  his 
being.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  half-a-guinea  a 
week:  but  he  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
Gray's-Inn  Passage,  sees  the  lawyers  in  their  wigs  walking  up  and 
down  Chancery  Lane,  and  has  advanced  within  hidf-a-dozen  yards  of 
the  Chancellor's  chair : — ^who  can  doubt  that  he  understands  (by  impli- 
cation) every  point  of  law  (however  intricate)  better  than  the  most 
expert  country  practitioner  ?  He  is  a  shopman,  and  nailed  all  day 
behind  the  counter  :  but  he  sees  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gay,  wdl- 
dressed  people  pass — ^an  endless  phantasmagoria — and  enjoys  their 
liberty  and  gaudy  fluttering  pride.  He  is  a  footman — ^bnt  he  rides 
behind  beauty,  dirough  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  visits  a  thousand 
shops.  Is  he  a  taQor  ?  The  stigma  on  his  profession  is  lost  in  the 
elegance  of  the  patterns  he  provides,  and  of  the  persons  he  adorns ; 
and  he  is  something  very  different  from  a  mere  country  botcher.  Nay, 
the  very  scavenger  and  nightman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the  street  has 
something  precious  in  it,  and  his  employment  is  solemn,  silent,  sacred, 
peculiar  to  London!  A  barker  in  Monmouth  Street,  a  slop-seller 
in  Ratcli£fe-Highway,  a  tapster  at  a  night  cellar,  41  beggar  in  St 
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GSes'sfadrab  in  Fleet-Ditch^  live  in  the  eyes  of  millions,  and  eke 
oat  a  dreary,  wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existence  from  the 
gorgeous,  busy,  glowing,  scene  around  them.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  such  persons  that ''  they  had  rather  be  hanged  in  London  than 
die  a  natural  death  out  of  it  any  where  else" — Such  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  imagination.  Even  the  eye  of  childhood  is  dazzled  and 
deliglited  with  the  polished  splendour  of  the  jewellers*  shops,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  turnery  ware,  the  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  the  confec* 
tioaery,  the  chemists'  shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses,  the  carriages,  the 
aedan-chairs :  to  this  was  formerly  added  a  set  of  traditional  asso- 
ciations— Whittington  and  his  Cat,  Guy  Faux  and  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  the  Fire  and  the  Plague  of  London,  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Scotch  Rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  in  1745.  These  have 
vanished,  and  in  their  stead  the  curious  and  romantic  eye  muse  be 
content  to  pore  in  Pennant  for  the  scite  of  old  London-Wall,  or  to 
peruse  the  sentimental  mile- stone  that  marks  the  distance  to  the  place 
**  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood ! " 

The  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejudices  and  positive  illu- 
sioaa  ;  and  when  he  is  turned  out  of  it,  he  hardly  know-how  to  staQd 
or  move.     He  ventures  through  Hyde  Park  Comer,  as  a  cat  crosses  a 
gutter.     The  trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly.    The  country  has  a 
strange  blank  appearance.    It  is  not  lined  with  houses  all  the  way,  like 
Londott.     He  comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or  heard  of.     He  finds  the 
world  ia  bigger  than  he  thought  it.     He  might  have  dropped  from  the 
moon,  for  any  thing  he  knows  of  the  matter.     He  is  mightily  disposed 
to  langh,  but  is  half  afiraid  of  making  some  blunder.    Between  sheep- 
ishness  and  conceit,  he  is  in  a  very  ludicrous  situation.     He  finds  that 
the  people  walk  on  two  legs,  and  wonders  to  hear  them  talk  a  dialect 
so  aiffirent  from  his  own.     He  perceives  London  fiuhions  have  got 
down  into  the  country  before  him,  and  that  some  of  the  better  sort  are 
dressed  as  well  as  he  is.    A  drove  of  pigs  or  cattle  stopping  the  road 
is  a  very  troublesome  interruption.     A  crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a 
hedge,  are  to  him  very  odd  animals — he  can't  tell  what  to  make  of 
them,  or  how  they  live.     He  does  not  altogether  like  the  accommoda- 
tions at  the  inns — ^it  is  not  what  he  has  been  used  to  in  town.    He 
begins  to  be  communicative — says  he  was  *'  born  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-beU,"  and  attempts  some  jokes,  at  which  nobody  laughs.    He  asks 
the  coachman  a  question,  to  which  he  receives  no  answer.    All  this  is 
to    him   very    unaccountable  and  unexpected.     IJe  arrives    at  his 
journey's  end;  and  instead  of  being  the  great  man  he  anticipated 
among  his  friends  and  country  relations,  fincb  that  they  are  barely  civil 
to  him,  or  make  a  butt  of  him  ;  have  topics  of  their  own  which  he  is 
as  completely  ignorant  of  as  they  are  indifferent  to  what  he  says,  so 
diat  he  is  glad  to  get  back  to  London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his 
&voarite  indulgences  and  associates,  and  fencies  the  whole  world  is 
occupied  with  what  he  hears  and  sees. 

A  Cockney  loves  a  tea-garden  in  summer,  as  he  loves  the  play  or 
the  Cider-Cellar  in  winter — where  he  sweetens  the  air  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  and  makes  it  echo  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  This 
kind  of  suburban  retreat  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close  and  con- 
fined air  of  a  city  life.  The  imagination,  long  pent  up  behind  a 
counter  or  between  brick  walls,  with  noisome  smells,  and  dingy  objects, 
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cannot  bear  at  onoe  to  launch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  coun- 
try, but  **  shorter  excursions  tries,"  coveting  something  between  die 
two,  and  finding  it  at  White-conduit  House,  or  the  Rosemary  Braadi, 
or  Bagnigge  Wells.    The  landlady  is  seen  at  a  bow-window  in  neur 
perspective,  with  punch-bowls  and  lemons  disposed  orderly  around — 
the  lime-trees  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to  '*  catch  the  breesy  air,** 
through  which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense  cloud  that  hangs  over  the 
metropolis,  curls  up  the  thin,  blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  or 
Oronooko — the  benches  are  ranged  in  rows,  the  fields  and  hedge-rows 
spread  out  their  verdure ;  Hampstead  and  Highgate  are  seen  in  the 
back-ground,  and  contain  the  imagination  within  gentle  limits — here 
the  holiday  people  are  playing  ball ;  here  they  are  playing  bowls — ^here 
they  are  quaffing  ale,  there  sipping  tea — ^here  the  loud  wager  is  heard, 
there  the  political  debate.    In  a  sequestered  nook  a  slender  youth  with 
purple  face  and  drooping  head,  nodding  over  a  glass  of  gin  toddy, 
breathes  in  tender  accents — *'  There's  nought  so  sweet  on  earth  as 
Love's  young  dream ;"  while  **  Rosy  Ann '  takes  its  turn,  and  **  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled"  is  thundered  forth  in  accents  that  mi^ht 
wake  the  dead.    In  another  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute  the 
score  of  the  reckoning  or  the  game,  or  cavil  at  the  taste  and  execution 
of  the  would'be  Brahams  and  Durusets.     Of  this  latter  class  was  I>r. 
Goodman,  a  man  of  other  times — I  mean  of  those  of  Smollett  and 
Defoe — who  was  curious  in  opinion,  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  great  in 
little  things,  and  inveterate  in  petty  warfare.    I  vow  he  held  me  an 
argument  once  "  an  hour  by  St.  Dunstan's  clock,"  while  I  held  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  (the  friendly  protection  of  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  quit  to  walk  in  the  rain  to  Caraberwell)  to  prove  to  me  that 
Richard  Pinch  was  neither  a  fives-player  nor  a  pleasing  singer.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  deny  that  Mr.  Pinch  plays  the  game.    He  is  a  cunning 
player,  but  not  a  good  one.     I  grant  his  tricks,  his  little  mean  dirty 
ways,  but  he  b  not  a  manly  antagonist.     He  has  no  hit,  and  no  left- 
hand.     How  then  can  he  set  up  for  a  superior  player  ?    And  then  as 
to  his  always  striking  the  ball  against  the  side-wings  at  Copenhagen* 
house,  Cavanagh,  sir,  used  to  say,  '  The  wall  was  made  to  hit  at  V    I 
have  no  patience  with  such  pitiful  shifts  and  advantages.    They  are  an 
insult  upon  so  fine  and  athletic  a  game !     And  as  to  his  setting  up  for 

a  singer,  it's  quite  ridiculous.     You  know,  Mr.  H ,  that  to  be  a 

really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay  claim  to  one  of  two  things  ;  in 
the  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a  naturally  fine  ear  for  music,  or 
secondly,  an  early  education,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  study.  But 
no  one  ever  suspected  Mf.  Pinch  of  refined  sensibility ;  and  his  eda« 
cation,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  a  little  at  large.  Then  again,  why 
should  he  of  all  other  things  be  always  singing  "  Rosy  Ann,"  and 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ? 
It 's  preposterous,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I'm  sure, 
without  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the -first  of  these  admired  songs,  the  sen- 
timent is  voluptuous  and  tender,  and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now 
Pinch's  romance  never  wandered  from  behind  his-  counter,  and  his 
patriotism  lies  in  his  breeches'  pocket.  Sir,  the  utmost  he  should 
aspire  to  would  be  to  play  upon  die  Jews'  harp !"  This  story  of  the 
Jews'  harp  tickled  some  of  Pinch's  friends,  who  gave  him  various  hints 
of  it,  which  nearly  drove  him  mad,  till  he  discovered  what  it  was ; 
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fbr  duMigh  no  jest  or  Barcasm  ever  had  the  least  efiiN!t  upon  him,  yet 
ke  cannot  bear  to  think  that  there  should  be  any  joke  of  this  kind 
abont  hiniy  and  he  not  in  the  secret :  it  makes  against  that  knowing  cha- 
Tttcter  which  he  so  much  affects*  Pinch  is  in  one  respect  a  complete 
specimen  of  a  Cockney,  He  never  has  any  thing  to  say,  and  yet  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  That  is,  his  pertness  keeps  exact  pace 
with  hisdulness.  His  friend,  the  Doctor,  used  to  complain  of  this  in 
good  set  terms. — **  You  can  never  make  any  thing  of  Mr.  Pinch,**  he 
would  say.  **  ^ppty  ^^^  most  cutting  remark  to  him,  and  his  only 
answer  is,  *  The  same  to  youy  sir  J  If  Shakspeare  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  to  confute  him,  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  I 
aasare  you,  I  have  found  it  so.  I  once  thought  indeed  I  had  him  at  a 
dkadvantage,  but  I  was  mistaken.  You  shall  hear,  sir.  I  had  been 
leading  the  following  sentiment  in  a  modem  play— «'  The  Road  to 
Rnin,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Holcroft — *  For  how  should  the  soul  of  So- 
crates inhabit  the  body  of  a  stocking- weaver?'  This  was  pat  to  the 
point  (you  know  our  friend  is  a  hosier  and  haberdasher),  I  came  full 
with  it  to  keep  an  appointment  I  had  with  Pindi,  began  a  game,  quar- 
relled with  him  in  the  middle  of  it  on  purpose,  went  upstairs  to  dress, 
and  as  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  the  slop-basin  (watching  my  oppor- 
tunity) turned  coolly  round  and  said,  ^  It's  impossible  there  shocdd  be 
any  sympathy  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch :  for  as  the  poet  says, 
how  abottld  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of  a  stocking- 
weaver  V  *  Ay,*  says  he, '  does  the  poet  say  so  ?  then  the  same  to  you^  sir !' 
I  was  confounded,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  conquer  him  in  wit  or 
argument.  He  would  pose  the  Devil,  sir,  by  his  *  The  same  to  you^  sir. ' " 
We  had  another  joke  against  Richard  Pinch,  to  which  the  Doctor  was 
not  a  party,  which  was,  that  being  asked  after  the  respectability  of  the 
Hole  in  the  WaU^  at  the  time  that  Randall  took  it,  he  answered  quite 
uneonsciously,  "  Oh!  it's  a  very  genteel  place,  I  go  there  myself 
sometimes  1"  Dr.  Goodman  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
the  poet  JagOy  was  a  private  gentleman  in  town,  and  a  medical  dilet« 
tanti  in  the  country,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  business  and 
pleasmre ;  had  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  and  an  imperturbable 
vanity,  and  held  **  stout  notions  on  the  metaphysical  score."  He 
muntained  the  free  agency  of  man,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town — told  me  he  had  a 
curious  tract  on  that  subject  by  A.  C.  (Anthony  Collins)  which  he 
carefully  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any  one  should  see  it  but  himself, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  character  and  morals,  and  put  it  to  me 
whether  it  was  not  hard,  on  theprinciples  of  philosophical  necessity  y  for 
a  man  to  come  to  be  hanged  ?  To  which  I  replied,  "  I  thought  it  hard 
on  any  terms  V^  A  knavish  marker^  who  had  listened  to  the  dispute, 
laughed  at  this  retort,  and  seemed  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  it,  supposing 
it  might  one  day  be  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtons,  in  '^  Evelina,*'  are  the  finest  possible 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  Cockneyism.  I  once  knew  a  linen-draper  in 
the  City,  who  owned  to  me  he  did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Miss 
Bumey's  novel.  He  said,  ''  I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  where 
there  are  young  ladies  in  the  house :  they  sometimes  have  company, 
and  if  I  am  out,  they  ask  me  to  lend  them  the  use  of  my  apartment, 
which  I  readily  do  put  of  politeness,  or  if  it  is  an  agreeable  party,  I 
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perhaps  join  them*  All  this  is  so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that  I 
fancy  myself  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am  not  quite  easy  at 
it  I"  This  was  mentioned  to  the  fair  Authoress,  and  she  was  delighted 
to  find  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an  actual  person  fancied 
himself  to  he  one  of  them.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  only  in 
the  externals ;  and  the  real  modesty  of  the  individual  stumbled  on  the 
likeness  to  a  city  coxcomb ! 

.  It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persons,  brought  up  in  certain  occu- 
pations in  a  great  city,  are  shut  up  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  carry  their  simplicity  to  a  pitch  of  unheard-of  extravagance. 
London  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into 
the  man.    I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  in  the  way  of 
childish  ignorance  and  self-pleasing  delusion,  exceeded  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  Shakspeare  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  old  comedy*     For 
instance,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  true  sketch.    Imagine  a 
person  with  a  florid,  shining  complexion  like  a  plough-boy,  large 
staring  teeth,  a  merry  eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fafdiion  with  curling- 
irons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent  suit  of  black — add 
to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  school-boy,  the  forwardness  of 
the  thriving  tradesman,  and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of 
London — and  you  have  Mr.  Dunster  before  you,  the  fishmonger  in  the 
Poultry.     You  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  over  his  cups,  and  exults  in 
his  private  opinions.     "  I'll  play  no  more  with  you,"  I  said,  **  Mr. 
Dunster — you  are  five  points  in  the  game  better  than  I  am."    I  had 
just  lost  three  half-crown  rubbers  at  cfibbage  to  him,  which  loss  of 
mine  he  presently  thrust  into  a  canvass  pouch  (not  a  silk  purse)  out  of 
which  he  had  produced  just  before,  first  a  few  halfpence,  then  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handful  of  guineas,  and  lastly,  lying  perdu 
at  the  bottom,  a  fif^y  pound  bank-note.    *'  I'll  tell  you  what,''  I  said, 
''  I  should  like  to  play  you  a  game  at  marbles*' — this  was  at  a  sort  of 
Christmas  party  or  Twelfth  Night  merry-making.    "  Marbles !"  said 
Punster,  catching  up  the  sound,  and  his  eye  brightening  with  childish 
glee,  "  What !  you  mean  ring-taw  f*     "  Yes."    *'  I  should  beat  you  at 
it,  to  a  certainty.     I  was  one  of  the  best  in  our  school  (it  was  at  Clap- 
ham,  Sir,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denman's,  at  Clapham,  was  the  place  where  I 
was  brought  up)— though  diere  were  two  others  there  better  than  me. 
They  were  the  best  that  ever  were.    Til  tell  you,  Sir,  111  give  you  an 
idea.    There  was  a  water-butt  or  cistern.  Sir,  at  our  school,  that 
turned  with  a  cock.    Now  suppose  that  brass  ring  that  the  window- 
curtain  is  fastened  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these  boys  were  stand- 
ing where  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off— well.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  them  do.     One  of  them  had  a  favourite  taw  (or  alley  we 
used  to  call  them) — ^he  'd  take  aim  at  the  cock  of  the  cistern  with  this 
marble,  as  I  may  do  now.     Well,  Sir,  will  you  believe  it  ?  such  was 
his  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim,  he'd  hit  it,  turn  it,  let  the 
water  out,  and  then.  Sir,  when  the  water  had  run  out  as  much  as  it 
was  wanted,  the  other  boy  (he  'd  just  the  same  strength  of  knuckle, 
and  the  same  certainty  of  eye)  he  'd  aim  at  it  too,  be  sure  to  hit  it, 
turn  it  round,  and  stop  the  water  from  running  out.     Yes,  what  I  tell 
you  is  very  remarkable,  but  it's  true.    One  of  these  boys  was  named 
Cock,  and  t'  other  Butler."     *^  They  might  have  been  named  Spigot 
and  Fawcett,  my  dear  Sir,  from  your  account  of  them."    **  I  should 
not  mind  playing  you  at  fives  neither,  though  I  'ro  out  of  practice.    I 
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dunk  I  should  beat  you  in  a  week»  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  that.    A 

Ketty  game,  Sir !  I  had  the  finest  ball,  that  I  suppose  ever  was  seen. 
ade  it  myself, — ^I  'U  tell  you  how,  Sir.  You- see,  I  put  a  piece  of  cork 
at  the  bottom,  then  I  .wound  some  fine  worsted  yarn  round  it,  then  I 
had  to  bind  it  round  with  some  packthread,  and  then  sew  the  case  on. 
You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  was  the  envy  of  the  whole  school  for 
that  ball*  They  all  wanted. to  get  it  from  me,  but  lord^  Sir,  I  would 
let  none  of  diem  come  near  it.  I  kept  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  aU 
daV)  and  at  sight  I  used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  me  and  put  it  under  my 
pillpw*    I  ooulcln't  sleep  easy  wiUiout  it." 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  find  a  tongue  to  give  it  utterance.  Cockneyism  is 
a  ground  of  native  shallowness  mounted  with  pertness  and  conceit. 
Yet  with  all  this  simplicity  and  extravagance  in  dilating  on  his 
fiivourite  topics,  Dunster  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  attention  to  business, 
knows  how  to  make  out  and  get  in  his  bills,  and  is  &r  from  being  hen- 
pecked. One  thing  b  certain,  that  such  a  man  must  be  a  true  English- 
man and  a  loyal  subject.  .  He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  letters,  with  shame 
I  am:fess  itr---has  in  his  possession  a  volume  of  the  European  Maga- 
zine for  the  year  1761,  and  is  an  humble  admirer  of  Tristram  Shandy 
(particularly  the  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles, 
which  is  something  in  his  own  endless  manner)  and  of  GibBlas  of  San- 
tillane.  Over  these  (the  last  thing  before  he -goes  to  bed  at  night)  he 
smokes  a  pipe,  and  meditates  for  an  hour.  After  all,  what  is  there  in 
these. harmle^  half-lies,  these  fantastic  exaggerations,  but  a  literal, 
prosaic,  Cockney  translation  of  the  admired  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton 
College : — 

*'  What  idle  progeny  succeed  - 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ?" 

A  man  shut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  any*  thing  to  interest 
him  from  one  year's  end  to  another  but  the  cares  and  details  of  busi- 
nen,  with  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  books  or  opportunities  for 
society,  distracted  with  the  buzz  and  glare  and  noise  about 
him,  turns  for  relief  to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years;  and 
there,  through  the  long  vista,  at  one  bright  loop-hole,  leading  out  of 
the  thorny  mazes  of  the  world  into  the  clear  morning  light,  he  sees 
the  idle  fancies  and  gay  amusements  of  his  boyhood  dancing  like  motes 
in  the  sunshine.  «  Shall  we  blame,  or  should  we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eye 
glistens,  and  his  tongue  grows  wanton  in  their  praise  ? 

None  but  a  Scotchman  would— that  pragmatical  sort  of  personage, 
who  thinks  it  a  folly  ever  to  have  been  young,  and  who,  instead  of 
dallying  with  the  frail. past,  bends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and 
looks  only  to  the  mainchance.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  have 
drawn  a  sketch  of  some  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee  into 
the  hands  of  these  Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will  fall  -upon  thee  and 
devour  thee,  like  so  many  cannibals  without  a  grain  of  salt  I 

If  familiarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  in-  the  country 
breeds  aversion  and  dislike.  People  come  too  much  in  contact  in 
town ;  in  other  places  they  live*  too  mdch  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and 
easily..  Our  feelings,  in  the  former  case,  arb  dissipated  and  exhausted 
by  being  called  into  constant  and  vain  activity  ;  in  the  letter,  they  rust 
snd  grow  dead  for  want  of  use.     If  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  in- 
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dHTeMDoe  in  London  nannert,  there  it  a  hanhnefs,  a  noroaenett,  and 
disagreeable  restraint,  in  those  of  the  country*  We  hare  Kttle  dispo^ 
sition  to  sympathy,  when  we  have  few  persons  to  sympathise  with :  we 
lose  the  rdish  and  capacity  for  social  enjoyment,  the  sekLomer  we  meet. 
A  habit  of  sullenness,  coldness,  and  misandiropy,  grows  upon  us.  If  we 
look  for  hospitality  and  a  eheerful  welcome  in  country  places,  it  must  be 
in  those  where  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  an  event,  the  recurrence  of 
which  need  not  be  greatly  apprehended,  or  it  must  be  on  rare  oeca* 
sions,  im  **  some  high  festivd  of  once  a  year.'*  Then  indeed  the 
stream  of  hospitality^  so  long  dammed  up,  may  flow  without  sdiit  for 
a  short  season ;  or  a  stranger  may  be  expected  with  the  same  sort  of 
eager  impatience  as  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts,  or  any  other  natural  cu- 
riosity, that  excites  our  wonder  and  fills  up  the  craving  of  the  mind 
aAer  novel^.  By  degrees,  however,  even  this  last  principle  loses  its 
eflfect :  books,  newspapers,  whatever  carries  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a 
world  oi  which  we  see  and  know  nothing,  becomes  distasteful,  repul- 
sive ;  and  we  turn  away  with  indifierenoe  or  disgust  from  every  thing 
that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  existence,  or  takes  off  our  attention 
from  our  petty  local  interests  and  pursuits.  Man,  left  lone  to  himself, 
is  no  better  than  a  mere  clod ;  or  hb  activity,  for  want  of  some  other 
vent,  preys  upon  himself,  or  is  directed  to  splenetic,  peevish  dislikes, 
or  vexations,  harassing  persecation  of  others.  I  once  drew  a  picture 
of  ;i  country  life :  it  was  a  portrait  of  a  particular  place,  a  caricature 
if  you  will,  but,  with  certain  allowances,  I  fear  it  was  too  like  in  the 
individual  instance,  and  that  it  would  hold  too  generally  true.  See 
RoxjKD  Table,  vol.  ii«  p.  116. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  or 
of  the  country,  where  should  a  man  go  to  live,  so  as  to  escape  from 
them  ?  I  answer,  that  in  the  country  we  have  the  society  of  the  groves, 
the  fields,  the  brooks,  and  in  London  a  man  may  keep  to  himself,  or 
choose  his  company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of  these  two  op- 
posite characters  in  a  person  who  chances  to  have  passed  his  youth  in 
London,  and  who  has  retired  into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
We  may  find  in  such  a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity.  He 
rusticates  agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree  of  sentiment  He 
comes  to  the  next  post-town  to  see  for  letters,  watches  the  coaches  as 
they  pass,  and  eyes  the  passengers  with  a  look  of  fiimiliar  curiosity, 
thinking  that  he  too  was  a  gay  fellow  in  his  time.  He  turns  his  horse^s 
head  down  the  narrow  lane  that  leads  homewards,  puts  on  an  old  coat  to 
save  his  wardrobe,  and  fills  his  glass  nearer  to  the  brim.  As  he  lifts  the 
purple  juice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  dim  solitude  that 
hems  him  round,  thinks  of  the  glowing  line — 

**  Thi&  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  Uble"— 

another  sun  rises  upon  his  imegination ;  the  sun  of  his  vouth,  the 
blaze  of  vanity,  the  glitter  of  the  metropolis,  **  glares  round  his  soul, 
and  mocks  his  closing  eye-lids."  The  distant  roar  of  eoaches  is  in  his 
ears—- the  pit  stare  upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes^Mrs.  Siddons, 
Bannister,  King,  are  before  him — be  starts  as  from  a  dream,  and 
swears  he  will  to  London ;  but  the  expense,  the  length  of  way,  deters 
him,  and  he  ri8e9  the  next  morning  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  hare 
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that  hat  braahed  the  dew-drops  from  the  lawn,  or  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  Magistrates !  Mr.  Justice  Shallpw  answered  in  some  sort  to  this 
description  of  a  retired  Cockney  and  indigenous  country-gentleman. 
He  "  knew  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  they  would  talk  of  mad  Shallow 
jet,  and  where  the  bona  robas  were,  and  had  them  at  commandment: 
ay,  and  had  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight !" 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  society  (such  as  that  in  London)  where  a  man 
does  not  know  his  next-door  neighbour,  and  where  the  feelings  (one 
would  think)  must  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  either  fester  or  become 
obtuse.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  the  '^  Excur- 
aioA,"  represents  men  in  cities  as  so  many  wOa  beasts  or  evil  spirits, 
shut  np  m  cells  of  ignorance,  without  natural  affections,  and  barrica- 
deed  down  in  sensuality  and  selfishness.  The  nerve  of  humanity  is 
bound  up^  accordiog  to  him :  the  circulation  of  the  blood  stagnates. 
And  it  would  be  so,  if  men  were  merely  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  tbdr  immediate  neighbours,  and  did  not  meet  together  generally 
and  more  at  large.  But  maix  in  London  becomes,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  it, 
a  sort  of  "  public  creature."  He  lives  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  in  his.  If  he  witnesses  less  of  the  details  of  private  life,  he  has 
better  opportunities  of  observing  its  larger  masses  and  varied  move- 
menta.  He  sees  the  stream  of  human  life  pouring  along  the  streets— 
its  comforts  and  embellishments  piled  up  in  the  shops — the  houses  are 
proofs  of  the  industry,  the  public  buildings  of  the  art  and  magnificence 
of  man ;  while  the  public  amusements  and  places  of  resort  are  a  centre 
and  support  for  social  feeling.  A  playhouse  alone  is  a  school  of  hu- 
manity, where  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  gay  or  solemn  scene, 
where  smiles  or  tears  are  spread  from  &ce  to  face,  and  where  a  thoM- 
sand  hearts  beat  in  unison  I  Look  at  the  company  in  a  country  theatre 
(in  comparison),  and  see  the  coldness,  the  sullenness,  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  way  in  which  they  turn  round  to  scan  and  scrutinize 
one  another.  In  London  there  is  a  public  ;  and  each  man  is  part  of  it. 
Ve  are  gregarious,  and  affect  the  kind.  We  have  a  sort  of  abstract 
existence;  and  a  community  of  ideas  and  knowledge  (rather  than  local 
proximity)  is  the  bond  of  society  and  good-fellowship.  This  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  tone  of  political  feeling  in  large  and  populous  ci- 
lies.  There  is  here  a  visible  body-politic,  a  type  and  image  of  that 
huge  Leviathan  the  State.  We  comprehend  that  vast  denomination, 
the  People^  of  which  we  see  a  tenth  part  daily  moving  before  us ;  and 
by  having  our  imaginations  emancipated  from  petty  mterests  and  per- 
sonal dependence,  we  learn  to  venerate  ourselves  as  men,  and  to  re- 
speet  the  rights  of  human  nature.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  citizens  and 
freemen  of  London  and  Westminster  are  patriots  by  prescriptioi^  phi- 
losophers and  politicians  by  the  right  of  their  birth-place.  In  the 
country,  men  are  no  better  than  a  herd  of  cattle  or  scattered  deer. 
They  have  no  idea  bnt  of  individuals,  none  of  rights  or  principles — 
and  a  king,  as  the  greatest  individual,  is  the  highest  idea  they  can 
ferm.  He  is  "  a  species  alone,"  and  as  superior  to  any  single  peasant, 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  peasant's  dog,  or  to  a  crow  flying  over  his  head. 
Ia  London  the  king  is  but  as  one  to  a  million  (numerically  speaking), 
is  seldom  seen,  and  then  distinguished  only  from  others  by  the  superior 
graces  of  his  person.  A  country  'squire  or  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  a 
greater  man  in  his  village  or  hundred! 

N  2 
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THE    NAPOLEON    MEMOIRS.* 

In  a  former  number,  in  taking  a  review  of  "  Las  Cases'  Journal," 
we  slightly  glanced  at  the  first  part  of  these  Memoirs,  of  which  im- 
portant production  four  parts  are  now  published — two  dictated  to 
General  Gourgaud,  and  more  immediately  and  strictly  historical — two 
more  dictated  to  the  Ck>unt  de  Montholoh,  entitled  **  Historical  Mis- 
cellanies," containing  notes  and  observations  upon  several  modem 
French  publications  which  reached  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  gave 
false  or  imperfect  views  of  his  personal  conduct,  or  of  the  political  and 
military  events  of  his  reign. 

When  Napoleon,  having  ceased  in  1814  to  be  Emperor  of  France, 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  Island  of  Elba,  his  farewell  promise  to  the 
remnant  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  who  witnessed  that  extremity 
of  his  fortune,  was,  that  he  would  prepare  a  record  of  the  great  trans- 
actions they  had  achieved  together.  The  events  that  so  rapidly  en- 
sued interfered  with  the  design, — but  the  final  and  not  inglorious 
struggle  to  be  once  again  the  foremost  man  of  the  world  having  failed, 
and  he  himself  doomed  to  a  sentence  that  extinguished  every  hope, 
he  no  longer  deferred  its  execution.  On  the  passage  to  St.  Helena  he 
commenced  the  present  work,  and  was  constantly  occupied  upon  it 
during  the  six  years  that  he  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  miseries 
of  exile,  and  the  climate,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Helena.  The  quantity 
of  matter  condensed  in  these  volumes  is  so  great,  and  the  subjects  so 
various,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  such  a  notice  as  the 
present,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  perfect  analysis  of  their  contents. 
A  large  space  is  dedicated  to  accounts  of  battles,  with  minute  and  elabo- 
rate critical  remarks  upon  military  evolutions,  which  we  profess  our  in- 
competency to  appreciate,  or  at  all  times  to  follow — though,  doubtless, 
this  portion  of  the  work  will  be  deemed  by  many  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  extracts  and  observa- 
tions to  such  passages  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  policy  of 
'  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  by  the  force  of  hid  genius  and  ambition, 
raised  himself  {he  repeatedly  asserts  '*  without  a  crime")  from  the  sta- 
tion of  a  military  adventurer  to  be  the  imperial  chief,  the  creator  and 
director  of  the  most  formidable  combination  of  political  resources  that 
modem  Europe  has  seen  confederated  against  the  stability  of  hostile 
thrones  and  institutions. 

One  of  the  first  great  events  recorded  in  these  volumes  is  the  Revo- 
lution which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French  government — 
the  celebrated  scene  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire.  It  is  given  in 
that  minute  detail  which  always  imparts  so  much  light  and  interest  to 
the  narrative  of  a  great  transaction. 

He  was  in  Egypt  when  information  of  the  increasing  inefficiency 
and  unpopularity  of  the  existing  government  reached  him.  The  men 
whom  the  accidents  of  the  Revolution  had  called  to  rule  the  affairs  of 
France  were  distrnstful  of  each  other,  and  had  lost  all  public  confi- 
dence and  respect.  The  French  people  felt  that  they  were  misgoverned, 
and  were  prepared  by  that  impression,  and  by  their  recent  familiarity 
with  innovations,  for  any  change  that  should  promise  a  more  effectual 
consolidation  and  management  of  the  national  resources.     Under  these 

*  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Napoleon,  dictated  by 
the  Etvperor  at  St.  Helena,  &c-    2  Livrai^onSj  consisting  of  i  volumes. 
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circumstaBces  Napoleon,  confiding  in  his  talents  and  in  the  influence 
of  hia  fame,  formed  the  hardy  project  of  crushing  the  factions  that 
agitated  the  country,  and  of  raising  himself  upon  their  ruins  to  the 
summit  of  his  amhition.  He  consigned  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  to  Kleber,  and  repaired  to  France.  His  unexpected  arrival 
was  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  general  joy.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  capital,  he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  what  he 
projected  might  be  achieved. 

"  The  nature  of  past  events  had  informed  him  of  the  general  condition  of 
France,  and  the  intelligence  that  he  had  procured  on  the  road  (from  Frejus 
to  Paris)  had  made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  he  required  to 
know.  His  resolution  was  taken.  What  he  had  not  even  wished  to  attempt 
upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  now  determined  to  effect.  His  contempt 
ibr  the  government  of  the  Directory,  and  for  the  political  intriguers  of  the 
day,  was  extreme.  Resolved  to  assume  the  chief  control  in  the  state,  and 
to  restore  to  France  her  days  of  glory,  by  siving  an  energetic  impulse  to  public 
measures,  it  was  for  the  execution  of  mis  project  that  he  had  come  from 
Egypt ;  and  all  that  he  had  just  witnessed  in  the  interior  of  France  had  only 
served  to  confirm  his  determmation/' 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  bold  design  he  proceeded  with  caution. 
He  went  rarely  into  public — ^he  admitted  the  visits  of  none  but  a  few 
select  friends,  with  whom  he  conferred  upon  the  relative  strength  of 
the  difi^ent  parties,  and  the.  respective  proposals  that  were  tendered 
to  him  by  each.  Bernadotte,  Augereau,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, ofiTered,  on  certain  conditions,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a 
military  dictatorship  ; — ^a  more  moderate  party,  consisting  of  Regnier, 
Boulay,  &c.  were  for  committing  to  him  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment as  it  then  stood.  The  Directory  ifras  divided — Si^yes  was  for 
abolishing  the  present  Constitution  (La  Constitution  de  Tan  III.)  and 
substituting  one  that  he  had  framed.  His  views  were  supported  by 
the  Director  Roger-Ducos  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. 
The  remaining  Siree  Directors,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  proposed 
that  Bonaparte  should  resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
The  two  latter  were  sincere ;  but  Barras,  who  was  then  intriguing  for 
die  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  thought  of  nothing  but  retaining  his 
present  ascendancy.  After  deliberating  over  these  several  proposals, 
Napoleon  was  finally  hesitating  between  those  of  Sieyes  and  Barras, 
when  the  following  occurrence  betrayed  the  duplicity  of  the  latter  :-— 

'*  On  the  8th  Bramaire  (October  30th)  Napoleon  dined  with  Barras.  The 
company  was  small.  In  the  course  of  conversation  after  dinner, '  The  Re- 
public,' said  the  Director,  *  is  going  to  ruin — the  present  system  will  never  do. 


Kap<deon  looked  at  him  intently,  without  uttering  a  word — Barras  sunk  his 
eyes  and  was  confounded  :<— the  conversation  ended  there.  General  Hedou- 
Title  was  a  man  of  extreme  mediocrity.  Barras  said  not  what  he  thought) 
his  countenance  betrayed  his  secret, 

''  This  conversation  was  decisive.  A  few  moments  after.  Napoleon  went  to 
Si^es.  He  informed  him  that  for  ten  days  past  the  several  parties  had  been 
adaressing  diemselves  to  him — that  he  had  resolved  to  proceed  in  concert 
with  him  (Sieyes)  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  that  he 
now  came  to  give  him  a  positive  assurance  of  this  intention.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  change  could  be  effected  between  the  15th  and  20th  Brumaire.'' 
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The  feqad  fo  equally  curious  and  dianictciialio  of  tht  amb  and 

**  When  Napoleon  returned  home,  lUleytand,  Foneh^^  Roederef,  and 
R^,  wen  there.  He  told  them  with  entity  <imfKcity»  and  without  any 
aiovemeot  of  oooatenanoe  -that  could  betraj  hit  own  opinion,  of  what 
Barru  had  jast.  been  saying.  R^  arid  Fouch^,  who  were  attaphed  to  thafc 
director^  felt  at  once  all  the  impolicy  of  his  dissimulation,  and  rqtaired  to  his 
house  to  remonstrate  with  him.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  Barras  came  to  Napoleon,  who  had  not  yet  risen-^e  insisted 
upon  seeing  him,  entered,  and  said  that  he  feared  his  meaning  had  been  mis- 
understood die  night  before — that  Napoleon  alone  could  save  the  Republio^ 
that  he  came  to  jplace  himself  at  his  disposal— to  do  whatever  Napoleoo 
should  desire»  and  act  any  part  that  should  be  assigned  him— and  earnestly 
entreated  to  have  an  assurance  diat  if  he  had  any  project  in  view,  he  would 
count  upon  Barras.  But  Napoleon  had  already  taken  bis  part :  he  answered 
that  he  desired  nothing — that  he  was  fatigued  and  indisposed — ^that  after  the- 
arid  climate  of  Arabia,  he  found  his  frame  aifected  by  the  moist  atmosphen? 
of  Paris,  and  by  similar  common-places  he  put  an  end  to  the  interview.'' 

.  Such  were  some  of  Ac  petty  matters  that  preceded  and  accelerated 
the  momentous  crisis  that  was  at  hand.  The  remaining  pardculara  are 
given  with  .the  minute  fidelity  of  an  historian  relating  what  he  had 
actually  witnessed  ;*'— but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itsdf. 
The  final  result  was,  that  the  plans  which  Napoleon,  in  concert  with 
Sieyes,  adopted,  completely  succeeded.  The  Directory  was  abbliahed. 
Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Roger-Ducos  were  named  provisional  Consuls 
until  a  new  Constitution  should  be  firamed.  The  new  Conatitution, 
from  which  bowevec  the  subtleties  contained  in  the  portfolio  of  Si^yes 
were  as  much  as  possible  excluded,  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  December;  and  Napoleon,  as  first  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  took  his  place  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.— As  such, 
his  character  and  actions  now  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
in  the  range  of  historical  investigation. 

When  a  deputation  from  the  town  of  Capua  waited  upon  Terentius 
VarrOi  with  an  address  of  condolence  upon  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  the 
beaten  Consul,  in  his  reply»  implored  them  to  be  firm  in  their  fidelity 
to  Rome,  and  among  other  arguments,  did  not  omit  to  assure  them 
that  Hannibal  was  altogether  a  most  fiendlike  personage — that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  building  bridges  and  mounds  of  human  bodies,  and  had 
actually  initiated  his  savage  troops  in  the  practice  of  feeding  upon 
human  flesh.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  Napoleon's  formidable 
ascendancy,  it  was  a  standing  point  of  policy  to  cheer  the  efforts  of  bis 
enemies  by  similar  calumnies :  in  proportion  as  we  became  alarmedf 
we  became  abusive ;  every  new  victory,  or  master-stroke  of  policy  on 

•  The  day  before  the  fiaal  blow  was  struck  at  St.  Cload,  to  which  the  sitting  of 
the  Legislative  Chambers  had  been  transferred  by  a  decree  of  the  18th  Bnimaire, 
Auffereao,  who  was  secretly  opposed  to  Napoleon,  presented  himself  at  the 
Tnileries  where  the  troops  were  passing  in  review  i  Napoleon  advised  him  to 
absent  himself  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  following  day— to  keep  qidet,  and  not  eaacd 
the  services  be  had  already  rendered  his  country,  for  that  no  effort  could  counteract 
the  intended  movement.  Augereau  assured  him  of  his  entire  devotion,  and  his  desire 
to  march  under  his  orders.  «  Eh  bien.  General/'  said  he,  *'  est*ce  que  voas  ae 
comptez  pas  toujonrs  sur  votre  ]>etlt  Aogerean !"  Next  day,  howe^r,  when  a 
rumour  reached  Paris  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Cloud,  le  petit  Augereaa  posted 
thither,  and  imagining  from  the  tanultnary  scene  there  that  Napoleon  was  lost, 
approached  him  and  observed,  *<  Eh  bien .'  vous  uuici  dwis  untjolit  position  .'*' 
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hm  fttti  WM  dw  iigiial  for  f/esh  levies  of  libels  npon  oitrs;  and  to  such 
eslreiiie  of  eontondy  bad  we  arrived,  aod  so  poplar  bad  this 
of  canryiog  on  die  war  become,  that  ten  years  ago  every  matt 
whm  wished  to  he  eonsidered  a  friend  to  his  king  and  oountryt  &lt 
tevnd  to  admit  that  Bonaparte  was  a  monster  in  bumihn  shape — that 
Ifte  poisoned  his  soldiersi  murdered  his  prisoners,  betrayed  hi?  frieods*. 
was  brutally  insuldng  to  subjugated  kings  and  queens — in  a  word,  that 
be  was  so  irretrievably  and  inordinately  vicious,  that,  forexample*sake, 
no  well-conducted  person  should  ever  mendon  his  name  without  a 
ckriU  of  execration.  But  he  has  since  fallen,  and  is  now  in  his  grave, 
and  his  character  and  acdons  may  at  length  be  spoken  of  with  some- 
thimg  like  the  impardality  which  the  future  historian  will  not  refuse 
dbe  most  extraordinary  bemg  of  the  modem  world. 

Nap<rfeon's  talents  have  been  seldom  quesdoned.     They  were  of  so 
high  and  rare  an  order,  that  finding  no  one  of  his  own  age  with  whom 
U>  compare  him,  we  must  resort  to  the  few  great  names  of  the  human 
raofr-^Hannibal,  Alexander,  Cassar,  Charlemagne — conquerors,  legis- 
lators, founders  of  empire — men  of  universal  renown.    The  con- 
spicuous qualities  of  his  mind  were  energy  and  sagacity — intellectual 
hardihood  to  conceive  vast  designs,  and  boundless  fertility  in  creadng 
and  applying  the  means  to  attain  them.     He  was  equally  eminent  in 
war  and  policy ;  and  his  achievements  in  both  were  marked  by  far  less 
of  accident  and  adventurous  experiment  thlin  was  once  imagined.    He 
went  into  batde  with  an  assurance  of  success  founded  upon  previous, 
and  for  the  most  part  unerring  calculations.    This  was  the  secret  of 
his  confidence  in  his  fbrtune.     He  compared,  as  if  it  were  an  abstract 
scientific  quesdon,  the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  his  troops  with 
(bose  arrayed  agaitist  him,  and  where  he  found  the  former  preponde- 
rate, gave  the  word  to  march  and  conquer.     The  most  unskilled  in 
military  science  may  collect  this  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  volumes 
before  us.     Throughout,  when  discussing  the  various  battles  he  bad 
won,  he  appears  to  claim  credit,  not  so  much  for  having  been  actually 
victorious  when  once  the  conflict  had  begun,  as  for  having  by  previous 
arrangements  and  combinaHons  brought  the  certain  means  of  victory 
to  the  field.    He  was  persuaded,  and  could  not  afterwards  divest  him- 
self of  the  conviction,  that  he  had  done  this  at  Waterloo ;  and  hence  his 
expression,  so  much  ridiculed  by  those  who  mistake  its  real  import* 
that  he,  and  not  Wellington,  ovght  to  hslve  gained  the  day. 
.   The  same  qualities  of  mind,  the  same  preparatory  forethought  in 
speculation,  and  energy  in  acdon,  and  for  a  long  dme  the  same  success, 
disdnguished  him  as  a  sUtesman.     His  boldness  herie,  as  in  the  field, 
was  the  result  of  profound  calculadonS,  through  which  none  but  the 
most  penetrating  and  combining  intellect  coiud  have  passed.    His 
saying  was,  that  in  all  his  great  measures,  "  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
Urge  masses  of  opinion."    This  military  allusion  illustrates  the  genius 
of  his  civil  policy.     In  all  his  projects,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  he 
marshalled  the  passions  and  opbions  that  sided  with  him,  computed 
their  numerical  and  moral  force,  and  where  he  found  they  must  pre- 
vail, advanced  at  the  charge-step  to  his  object.      In  a  word,  he 
manoeuvred  the  national  mind  as  he  wo|ild  a  great  army ;  and  having 
had  the  art  of  persuading  the  citisen,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  that  he 
was  leading  him  on  to  glory,  he  exacted  alike  from  both,  and  met  with 
the  lame  measure  of  discifdine  and  subordination. 
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Uhder  Nafxrfeoa's  government  there  was  a  snspensioti  of  pbltlEieBl 
liberty  in  France.  *  Hib  maxim  was  that  the  few  should  plan,  akid  the 
many  acquiesce  and  execute.  He  established  and  encouraged  free 
discussion  in  the  cabinet)  but  he  discountenanced*  all  populair  intefrie- 
rence  in  state  measures,  as  he  would  ^a  spirit  of  mutinous  dictation  in 
the  camp.  We  are  no  advocates  for  this  mode  of  rule ;  but  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  as  a  personal  crime,  we  should  in 
fairness  remember  that  he  was  accountable  for  it  to  his'subjects  and  not 
his  enemies,  and  that  they  were  content  to  overlook  its  rigour  for  the 
many  benefits  it  imparted.  He  asserts  that  his  government  was 
"  eminently  popular."  He  surely  did  much  to  make  it  so.  He  rescued 
France  from  the  sway  of  the  demagogue.  He  consolidated  the  na* 
tional  energies,  and  forced  them  into  channels  that  led  to  national  ob- 
jects. He  made  talent  the  surest  road  to  distinction.  He  was  the 
patrdn  of  unbounded  religious  toleration.  Under  his  reign  no  French- 
man could  be  molested  and  degraded  upon  the  fantastic  doctrine^  that 
certain  dogmas  had  certain  remote  and  influential  tendencies  which 
should  disqualify  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  He  framed  a  com* 
prehensive  and  intelligible  code  of  laws  (the  greatest'want  of  modern 
nations),  in  which  he  justly  gloried  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  public  good.  These  and  his  other  great  acts  of  general 
utility  attached  the  French  to  his  government,  despotic  as  it  was,  and 
rendered  them  the  willing  instruments  of  his  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment, in  the  products  of  which  they  were  themselves  to  share.  • 

We  have  stopped  to  offer  these  remarks,  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  to  the  glory  of  England  to  depreciate  this  extraordinary  man.  Her 
real  glory  consists  in  having  withstood  the  shock  of  his  genius — in 
having  so  long  resisted  his  imperial  pretensions  and  asserted  her  own 
against  a  Confederacy  of  hostile  powers,  such  as  no  people  uninspired 
by  the  pride  and  energy  of  freedom  could  have  braved. 

We  proceed  to  extract  some  farther  specimens  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  general  contents,  independently  of  the  martial  details,  embrace 
the  multiplied  objects  of  his  ambitious  policy,  which  may  be  summarily 
described  to  have  been,  to  render  France  the  arbitress,  and  Paris  the 
capital  of  the  world  ;  to  consolidate  Italy  into  a  separate  kingdom  ;  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  Papal  power  to  the  metropolis  of  France ;  to 
subjugate  the  several  Continental  states  into  obedience,  or  terrify  them 
into  an  alliance ;  and,  above  all)  to  break  the  naval  and  commerciali 
and  thereby  the  political  influence  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
Upon  the  subject  of  these  vast  designs,  the  present  work  supplies  in- 
valuable materials  for  the  future  historian  ;  but  their  very  importance 
precludes  our  entering  upon  them.  Any  one  of  even  the  subordinate 
topics  connected  with  them  would  more  than  exhaust  our  limits.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  according  to  our  original  intention  (and  without 
any  attempt  at  regular  order)  to  take  up  such  passages  as  have  in- 
terested us  by  tlieir  novelty,  and  are  capable  of  being  compressed  into 
our  remaining  space. 

The  following  may  be  adduced  as  a  characteristic  example  of  fNapo- 
leon's  originality  and  skill  as  a  political  intriguer.  •  In  1800  it  was  the 
great  object  of  France  to  detach  the  Emperor  Paul  from  the  alliance  of 
England  and  Austria.  He  was  at  that  time  known  to  be  deeply  cha- 
grined by  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  Switzerland,  and  to  be 
gi«eatly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  allies.     Napoleon  seized  the 
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dccinioii  of  turning  those  feelings  to  account,  and,  knowing  his  vulne* 
rable  point  to  b6  on  the  side  of  his  heroical  pretensions,  he  directed 
his  operations  against  that  quarter.  A  little  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
he  bad  flattered  the  vanity  of  Paul  by  sending  him  the  sword  which  Leo 
die  Tenth  had  presented  to  Ile-Adam,  as  the  reward  of  his  bravery  in 
defending  Rhodes  against  the  Infidels ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offered 
of  making  a  more  brilliant  and  substcmtial  present.  Ten  thousand 
Russian  soldiers  were  prisoners  of  France.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
England  and  Austria  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  number  of  French- 
men. The  ofier,  as  no  doubt  expected,  was  refused.  Napoleon  ex- 
claimed against  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  narrow-minded  injustice,  and 
declared  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  such 
brave  soldiers,  he  would  restore  them  without  ransom*  to  the  C^ar. 
The  Russian  officers  accordingly  received  their  swords,,  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  they  were  newly 
clothed  and  equipped  in  the  most  splendid  style  that  the  manufactures 
of  France  could  effect.  A  Russian  general  was  appointed  to  organize 
them  Into  battalions  and  regiments.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  Paul 
could  not  hold  out  against  this.  He  forthwith  despatched  a  courier  to 
Napoleon  with  the  following  singular  letter : — 

*'  Citizen  First  Consul,— I  do  not  write  to  yon  in  order  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions upon  the  rights  of  men  or  of  citizens.  Every  country  governs  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  discretion.  Wherever  I  see  at.  the  head  of  a  country  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  govern  and  fight,  my  heart  yearns  towards  him.  1 
write  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  dissatisfaction  towards  England,  who 
violates  every  nght  of  nations,  and  is  never  guided  but  by  her  selnshness  and 
interest.  I  wish  to  unite  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
injustice  of  that  government." 

Shortly  afler  the  proposed  treaty  of  alliance  was  formally  executed. 

In  the  account  of  Egypt,  a  portion  of  the  work  that  will  probably 
have  most  attractions  for  general  readers,  we  have  a  short  digression 
upon  polygamy,  and  a  proposed  explanation  of  that  institution  different 
from  those  of  preceding  speculators. 

''  These  countries  (Africa  and  Asia)  being  inhabited  by  men  of  various 
colours,  polygamy  is  the  sole  means  of  preventing  mutual  persecution.  In 
order  that  the  blacks  should  not  be  at  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  whites 
with  the  blacks,  and  the  copper-coloured  with  both,  their  legislators  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  them  all  members  of  one  family,  and  thus  to 
counteract  that  tendency  in  man  to  hate  whatever  is  not  himself.  Mahomet 
considered  that  four  wives  were  sufRcienl  to  attain  this  object,  inasmuch  as 
each  man  could  have  oue  white,  one  black,  one  copper-coloured,  and  one  of 
some  other  colour.  Doubtless  it  was  also  in  the  spirit  of  a  sensual  creed  to 
fiivour  the  passions  of  its  votaries  ;  and  in  this  respect  policy  and  the  Prophet 
have  been  able  to  act  in  concord." 

The  doctrine  of  Montesquieu  is  more  obvious  and  satisfactory.  In 
warm  climates  where  this  usage  has  almost  exclusively  prevailed, 
female  attractions  pass  rapidly  away.  A  Nourmahaul  or  Fatima  of 
those  regions,  however  adorable  in  her  teens,  becomes  to  outward  ap- 
pearance»  quite  elderly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  wrinkled  matron 
at  twenty-five.  But  Selim,  who  is  only  three  or  four  years  older  at 
the  period  of  this  catastrophe,  is  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  Orien- 
tal sensibility,  and  in  spite  of  his  eternal  vows,  finds  his  affections 
wandering  from  the  object  of  his  first  attachment.  He  is  once  more 
devori  du  beioin  (Taimer^  and  if  the  laws  were  so  unreasonable  as  to 
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denounce  his  second  dream  of  GoniHibial  fblicity,  the  danger,  or  nihec 
the  certainty  would  be,  that  like  the  fashionable  husband  of  every 
clime  and  age,  he  would  defy  the  law  and  set  up  a  separate  establish- 
ment, to  the  great  scandal  of  thetieighbourhood,  the  mextinguisb^ble 
indignation  of  his  neglected  partner,  and  followed  in  due  coarse  by 
everlasting  appeals  to  the  Cadi  on  the  subject  of  their  domestic  jars* 
The  legislators  of  the  East,  therefore,  perceiving  the  oonsequencea  of 
prohibiting  an  usage  originally  founded  upon  the  cadudCy  of  female 
charms,  and  which  would  inevitably  continue  in  one  form  or  another, 
whether  they  sanctioned  it  or  not,  have  permitted  polygamy ;  under 
the  restriction,  perhaps,  in  the  firs^  instance,  of  not  allowing  a  aeoond 
wife  until  the  first  was  on  ihe  wane ; — ^but  as  laws  made  for  the  conve* 
nience  of  the  rich  are  liberally  construed,  the  transition  was  easy  from 
an  old  and  a  young  wife  to  two  simultaneous  young  ones,  and  so  on  to 
as  many  as  die  husband  could  afford  to  support.  But  although  we 
take  Napdeon's  conjectures  on  this  subject  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no 
want  of  his  accustomed  sagacity  and  boldness  in  the  application  thnt 
he  would  make  of  his  doctrine.  Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  oon* 
dition  of  St.  Domingo,  he  says, 

**  The  question  of  ihe  liberty  of  the  Blacks  is  one  full  of  complication  and 
difhculty.  In  Africa  and  Asia  it  has  been  resolved,  but  by  tne  means  of 
polyjgamy.  There  the  blacks  and  whites  form  part  of  the  same  family-^thc 
nead  of  the  family  having  wives  of  various  colours,  all  the  children  are 
brothers,  are  reared  in  the  same  cradle,  bear  the  same  name,  and  sit  ai  the 
same  table.  Would  it  theu  be  impossible  to  authorize  polygamy  iu  our 
islands,  restiictios  the  number  of  wives  to  two,  a  white  and  a  black  I  Hie 
First  Consul  had  some  conferences  with  theologjians,  in  order  to  prejiare  the 
way  for  this  important  measure.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  the  patriarchs  in 
the  first  ages  otChristianity — the  Church  tolerated  a  species  of  concubinage, 
of  which  the  effect  was  the  same.  The  Pope,  the  council  have  the  means  of 
authorising  a  similar  institution,  since  its  object  would  be  to  conciliate  and 
produce  social  harmony,  and  not  io  extend  the  indulgence  of  the  senses. 
The  effects  of  these  marriages  would  have  been  limited  to  the  colonies,  and 
suitable  measures  would  nave  been  taken  to  prevent  their  producing  any 
disorder  in  the  present  state  of  our  society.'' 

Some  of  our  female  readers  who,  probably  know  little  of  Napoleoii*a 
style  of  thinking  and  writing  except  from  his  bulletins  and  oUier  pub* 
lie  documents,  may  wish  to  see  how  he  treats  subjects  of  a  lighter 
kind : — and  as  one  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  during  the  war,  waa 
a  barbarous  contempt  of  all  gallant  feeling  and  observance  towards  the 
sex,  we  shall  select  a  passage,  in  which  he  recalls,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  ladies  of  Egypt.  The  de- 
scription is  very  much  in  the  minute  and  caressing  manner  of  Rousseau. 

"  The  General-in-chief  had  numerous  occasions  of  observing  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  of  the  country  to  whom  he  j^ranled  audiences. 
They  were  either  the  widows  of  Beys  or  Katchefs,  or  their  wives  who  came 
during  their  absence,  to  implore  his  protection.  The  richness  of  their  dress, 
their  elevated  de|x>rtment,  their  little  soft  hands,  their  fine  eyes,  their  noble 
and  graceful  carnage,  and  their  extremely  elegant  manners,  denoted  that  diey 
were  of  a  class  and  an  education  above  the  vulgar.  They  always  commenced  bj 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  Sultan  Kebir*,  which  they  afterwards  raised  to  their 
forehead,  and  then  to  their  breast ;  many  of  them  expressed  thetr  wishes 
with  the  most  nerfect  arace,  and  in  an  enchanting  tone  of  voice,  and  dis- 
played all  the  talent  ana  the  softness  of  the  most  accomplished  Europeans. 

*  The  Great  Sultan — ^the  title  by  which  Napoleon  was  designated  by  the  Arabe. 
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Tbe  propriety  W  tiMr  demeRnour  and  the  modesty  of  their  attire  added  to 
their  attractions^  and  the  imagination  took  plea^sure  in  forming  conjectured 
respecttDg  the  chartns  of  which  they  would  not  allow  so  much  as  a  ghmpse/^ 

t  A  little  farther  on  he  gives  an  instance  of  their  propensity  to  assert 
the  rights  of  women,  even  to  petitioning  himself  for  a  redress  of  con- 
nubial grievances ;  and  considering  what  a  frightful  despot  he  was,  he 
appears  from  his  manner  of  relating  the  anecdote,  to  have  regarded 
tne  stirrings  of  natural  ambition  in  the  bosoms  of  these  aspiring  gip- 
ues  with  singular  indulgence. 

*' Hie  women  hay«  their  privileges: — there  arc  some  thinas  which  their 
husbands  cannot  refuse  them  without  being  considered  barbarians,  mon- 
sters, without  causing  a  general  outcry  against  them  5  such,  for  example,  is 
the  rieht  of  ^ing  to  thel>ath.  It  is  at  the  vapour^baths  that  the  women 
assemole;  it  is  there  that  all  soru  of  intrigues,  political  and  other,  are  planned ; 
it  is  there  that  marriages  are  settled.  General  Menou,  who  bad  married  a 
female  of  Rosetta,  treated  her  after  the  French  manner :  he  led  her  by  the 
lund  into  the  dicmer-roont— the  best  place  at  table — the  most  delicate  moi^ 
sels  were  for  her ;  if  her  handkerchief  chanced  to  drop,  he  was  on  the  alert 
to  pick  it  up.  As  soon  as  she  related  tliese  jiarticulars  in  the  bath  of  Ao- 
sctta,  all  the  others  began  to  entertain  hopes  ot  a  general  change  of  manners, 
and  signed  a  petition  to  the  Sultan  Keoir,  that  their  husbands  should  be 
made  to  treat  tnem  in  the  same  wayf .'' 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  demeanour  to  women, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  an  example  that  we  have  met  for  the 
first  time  in  these  volumes,  and  which,  upon  higher  grounds  than  those 
of  oourieay,  must  be  considered  as  most  creditable  to  his  memory. 
His  public  despatch  from  Cairo,  (August  19,  1798,)  announces  to  the 
Executive  Directory  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir — a 
disaster  which  he  attributes  to  Admiral  Brueys,  who,  in  violation  of 
repeated  orders,  neglected  to  remove  his  squadron  from  that  exposed 
sitoation*    On  the  same  day  he  writes  as  follows  to  the  widow  of 

«  Cairo,  3d  Fructidor,  year  VI.  (19  Aug.  1798.} 
^  Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  he  was  fightmg 

*  We  throw  together  two  or  three  shorter  anecdotes  that  occur  In  this  portion  of 
llieworiu 

Napoleon  gave  freqttent  dinjiers  to  the  Sheiks.  Athough  oar  oustoma  were  so 
different  irom  theirs,  they  found  chairs,  and  knives  and  forks  extremely  conve- 
Blent.  At  the  conclosion  of  one  of  these  dinners,  he  one  day  asked  the  Sheik 
El-Mondi,  **Vor  the  six  months  that  I  hare  heeu  among  yon,  what  is  the  most 
Bsefiil  thing  I  have  taught  yon  ?"  **  The  most  uaefal  thing  yon  have  tsaght  me,'* 
replied  the  Sheik,  half-serioos,  half-langhing,  **  is  to  drink  at  dinner."— The  cus- 
tom of  1^  Arabs  is  not  to  driidi  until  the  repast  is  over. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  the  Geueral-in-chief  by  the  Sheik  El-Fayonm,  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  Koran.  "  It  comprises  all  human  knowledge,"  said  tlie 
Sheiks. — ^Napoleon  asked,  <<DoeS  it  contain  the  art  of  casting  canBOQS,  and 
making  rnnpowder  ?"  '*  Yes,"  they  replied,  **  but  you  must  know  how  to  read 
it  ;**  a  seholastic  distinction  that  has  been  more  or  less  employed  by  every  religion. 

One  day  that  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by  the  Divan  of  the  great  Sheiks,  infor- 
auition  wftt  brought  that  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Osnadis  had  kUled  a  Fellah 
aad  carried  off  the  cattle.  He  manifested  his  indignation,  and  ia  an  animated  tone 
ordered  a  staff-officer  to  repair  forthwith  to  Baireh  with  200  dromedaries  and  300 
horsemea  to  obtua  restitution  and  punish  the  offenders.  The  Sheik  £l-Mo^,  who 
was  present  at  this  order,  and  observed  the  emotion  of  the  General-in-chief,  said 
to  him  with  &  smile,  **  Is  that  Fellah  your  cousin,  that  his  death  should  put  you  in 
such  a  passion  ?"  **  Yes,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  all  that  I  command  are  my  chil- 
dren."    <<  Taibt,"  said  the  Sheik,  «  you  s^ak  there  like  the  Prophet." 

f  An  Arab  word  expressing  great  satisfaction. 
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on  board  his  vessel.    He  died  without  sufFeriag,  and  a  death  the  mildest  and 
the  most  desired  by  military  men. 

1  deeply  sympathise  wild  yoiir  sorrow.  The  moment  that  separates  us 
from  the  object  we  love  is  terrible :  it  severs  us  from  the  world — it  affects 
the  frame  with  convulsions  of  agony.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  anni- 
hilated—rit  retains  no  relations  with  the  world,  except  through  the  roedium 
of  an  incubus  which  alters  every  thing.  Mankind  appear  more  cold  and 
selfish  than  they  really  are.  In  such  a  situation  we  teel,  that  if  nothing 
obliged  us  to  live,  it  would  be  far  better  to  die ;  but  when,  after  that  first 
impression,  we  press  our  children  to  our  heart,  tears  and  sentiments  of  ten- 
derness reanimate  nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children.  Yes,  Madam,  let 
yours  from  that  first  moment  open  your  heart  to  melancholy.  You  will  v^eep 
with  them,  you  will  watch  over  their  infancy,  you  will  instruct  them  in 
their  youth — ^you  will  talk  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  grief,  of  the  loss 
which  they  and  the  Republic  have  suffered.  After  having  r^-attached  your- 
self to  the  world  through  the  influence  of  filial  and  maternal  love,  appreciate 
for  something  the- friendship  and  the  lively  interest  that  1  shall  ever  entertain, 
for  the  widow  of  my  friend.  Be  persuaded  that  there  are  some  men,  though 
small  in  number,  who  deserve  to  be  the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  because  they 
feel  acutely  for  mental  suffering.  (Signed)  Bonaparte.*' 

There  is  a  little  of  the  mannerism  of  the  period  in  the  above,  but 
every  British  woman,  whose  husband  or  brother  has  fallen  for  his 
country,  will  appreciate  its  value  and  the  motives  of  the  writer.  A 
single  authentic  document  like  this  refutes  and  outlives  a  thousand 
caliimnies. 

There  are  fewer  symptoms  in  this  publication  of  Napoleon's  tendency 
to  a  belief  in  predestination  than  we  expected  to  have  found.  The 
feeling,  however,  now  and  then  breaks  out — pretty  strongly  in  his 
despatch  from  Egypt  announcing  the  naval  defeat  at  Aboukir ;  and 
also  in  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise.  Upon  that 
occasion  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
gave  a  splendid  fete  at  Paris,  to  which  Napoleon  and  the  new  Empress 
were  invited.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  a  temporary  ball-rooin» 
which  had  been  constructed  in  the  garden  of  the  Ambassador's  hotel, 
took  fire.  Many  persons  perished.  Among  them  the  Ambassador's 
sister-in-law,  who  was  suffocated  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  her 
children.     The  writer  proceeds — 

<^  In  1770,  during  the  fdte  given  bv  the  city  of  Paris  to  celebrate  the  mar« 
riage  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  with  Marie-Antoinette,  two  thousand  persons 
were  overturned  in  the  fosses  of  the  Ghamps-Elys^es,  and  perished.  Af\er- 
wards,  when  Louis  and  Marie-Antoinette  met  their  death  upon  the  scaffold, 
this  terrible  accident  was  recollected  and  converted  into  a  presage  of  what 
followed — ^for  it  is  to  the  insurrection  of  that  great  metropolis  that  the  Revo- 
lution must  be  immediately  attributed.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  a  filte  given 
by  an  Austrian  ambassador,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  celebrate  the 
alliance  of  two  houses  in  the  persons  of  Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise,  ap- 
peared an  inauspicious  omen.  The  misfortunes  of  France  have  been  solely 
caused  by  the  cnange  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Napoleon  was  not 
superstitious,  yet  upon  that  occasion  he  had  a  painful  presentiment.  The 
day  af^er  the  battle  of  Dresden,  when,  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian 
army,  he  learned  from  a  prisoner  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  rumoured 
to  have  been  killed,  he  observed — '  He  was  a  brave  man ;  hut  his  death  is  so 
far  consoling,  that  it  was  evidendy  he  who  was  threatened  by  the  unhappy 
omen  at  his  ball.'  Two  hours  after  it  was  ascertained  at  head-quarters  tnat 
it  was  Moreau,  and  not  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  that  had  been  killed  the  day 
before." 
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There  are  numerous  other  personal  traits  dispersed  through  the 
work,  and  wiiich,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  greatly  re- 
lieve the  severity  of  the  historical  and  military  details.  If  any  credit 
be  due  to  his  statements  here,  and  in  his  recorded  cohversiitions  at  St. 
Helena,  both  of  which  agree  with  the  reports  of  the  best  informed 
Frenchmen,  who  have  no  motives  to  traduce  him,  his  moral  character 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  before  his  fall.  In 
his  public  capacity  he  exhibited  the  feelings,  or  let  us  rather  call  them 
the  crimes,  inseparable  from  ambitious  men  and  ambitious  govern- 
ments. Like  other  warriors,  he  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  effusion 
of  human  blood,  provided  the  victory  was  secured.  Like  other  per- 
sons and  states  aspiring  to  empire,  he  made  light  of  the  rights  and 
institutions  that  were  opposed  to  his  plans  of  dominion.  But  apart 
from  these,  the  almost  universal  vices  of  nations  and  rulers,  he  seems 
as  an  individual  to  have  been  tainted  by  very  few  of  tlie  noxious  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  exalted  station.  His  personal  habits  were 
laborious  and  temperate.  In  private  intercourse,  if  any  intercourse 
with  such  a  man  can  be  called  so,  he  usually  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
nnbounded  admiration  and  attachment  of  those  who  approached  him. 
In  his  distribution  of  favours,  there  was  little  of  the  petty  perfidy  and 
mystery  of  Courts.  The  system  which  he  directed  demanded  talent 
in  every  department,  and  wherever  he  found  it,  he  appropriated  it, 
promptly  and  even  abruptly,  but  in  general  so  judiciously  that  he  had 
seldom  cause  to  repent  of  his  selection.  From  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  public  men,  it  may  be  collected  that  he  was  very  far  from  en- 
tertaining a  contempt  for  virtue.  He  asserts,  that  personal  probity 
finrmed  one  of  the  highest  recommendations  to  his  favour — although  it 
was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  France  during  his  day,  moral  worth  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  her  government,  not  the  most  valuable  qualifica*- 
tion.  Even  his  ambition,  culpable  and  destructive  as  .it,  was,  was  not 
untinged  by  magnanimity.  His  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
severest  trial  of  human  pride,  was  not  so  involuntary  and  sudden  as 
was  at  the  time  supposed.  In  a  despatch  to  Caulaincourt  (4th  Jan. 
1814)  appended  to  this  publication,  he  announces  his  intention,  if  called 
upon,  to  make  that  sacrifice. 

"Would  they  (the  Allies)  reduce  France  to  her  ancient  limits?  It  would 
be  to  degrade  her.  They  deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine  that  the  re- 
venes  of  war  can  make  the  nation  desire  peace  upon  such  terms.  There  is 
not  a  French  heart  that  would  not  in  six  months'  time  feel  the  scandal  of 
such  a  peace,  and  that  would  not  reproach  the  government  that  could  be 
base  enough  to  sign  it.  If  the  nation  seconds  *  me,  the  enemy  marches  to 
his  destruction.  If  fortime  betrays  me,  my  resolution  is  taken — I  do  not 
cling  to  the  throne — I  shall  never  disgrace  the  nation,  or  myself,  by  subscribing 
soch  shameful  conditions." 

The  style  of  these  volumes  is  simple,  perspicuous,  and  animated. 
The  notes,  as  we  are  inforined  by  the  editors,  are  more  exclusively 
his  own  composition — and,  even  though  we  had  been  ignorant  of  that 
fact,  would  have  struck  us  as  among  the  most  original  parts  of  the 
work,  both  in  matter  and  execution.  There  are  frequent  sketches 
more  or  less  in  detail  of  contemporary  characters.  To  give  an  idea 
of  their  general  manner,  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  and  the  present 
subject  with  his  notice  of  two  of  his  favourite  generals  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Essling — 
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<<  On  this  day  perished  two  generals,  the  Duke  of  Montebello  and  St. 
Hilaire — ^both  of  tnem  heroes,  and  the  best  of  Napoleon's  friends.  He  wept 
for  their  loss.  They  would  never  have  deserted  him  in  his  adverstiy  ;  they 
would  never  have  heen  (aithless  to  the  glory  of  the  French  people.  The 
Duke  of  Montebello  was  a  native  of  I^ectoure.  When  a  dufie  baiaUlon  he 
distinguished  himself  durins  the  campaigns  of  17^  in  Italy.  As  a  generml 
he  covered  himself  with  glory  in  Gsypt,  at  Montebello,  at  Marengo^  at 
Austerlitz,  at  J^a,  at  Pultusk,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudella,  at  Saragossa,  at 
EckmOl  and  at  Essling,  where  he  found  a  i^orious  death.  He  was  cautious, 
sagacious,  and  daring  j  before  an  enemy  his  presence  of  mind  was  not  to  be 
shaken.  He  owed  little  to  education— mcure  had  done  everv  thing  for  htm. 
Napoleon,  who  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  hb  mind,  otten  remarked  it 
witti  astonishment.  For  maooeuvring  nve  and  twentv  thousand  in&ntry  oo 
the  field  of  battle,  he  was  superior  to  all  the  generals  of  the  French  army. 
He  was  still  young,  and  would  have  become  more  perfect ;  perhaps  he  mignt 
even  have  reached  to  a  proficiency  in  the  highest  branch  of  tactics  (U  grande 
iactiove)  which  as  yet  tie  had  not  understood.— St.  Hilaire  was  a  general  at 
Castiglione  in  1796.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  chivalry  of  his  character. 
He  had  excellent  dispositions,  was  a  kind  companion,  a  kmd  brother,  a  kind 
relative.  He  was  covered  with  wounds.  His  attachment  to  Napoleon  com* 
roenced  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  They  called  him,  alluding  to  Bayard,  *  U 
Cbevaiier  $ans  peur,  el  sans  reproche,*  '* 


THE    SWORD    OF    THE    TOMB.* 

A  Nortkem  Legend, 

'<  Voice  of  the  gifled  elder  Time  I 
Voice  of  the  cnarm  and  the  Runic  rhyme ! 
Speak  1  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose. 
How  Sigurd  may  vanquish  his  mortal  foes — 
Voice  of  the  buried  past  1 
"  Voice  of  the  grave  1  'tis  the  niishty  hour 
When  Night  wiih  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power. 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows. 
And  the  spell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
On  the  billow  and  the  blast.^' 
Then  the  torrents  of  the  North 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still. 
When  a  hollow  chaunt  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

**  There  shines  no  sun  through  the  land  of  dead. 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread  ; 
There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  pour*d. 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
"  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thv  lather's  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom  ; 
But  sofl  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep. 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might." 
Then  died  the  solemn  lay. 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies, 
Bv  the  nignt-wind  borne  away 
Through  the  wild  and  stormy  skies. 


*  Tlie  idea  of  this  bftUad  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  **  Starkotlier,'*  a  tragedy  by 
the  Danish  Poet,  OcUenschlager. 
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The  fir-trees  rockM  to  the  waUiog  bbi^ 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  warrior  past 
Tlirough  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old. 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends  told 

By  the  fires  of  northern  pine. 
The  fir-trees  rock'd,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Gave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound. 
And  it  seemM  that  the  depths  of  those  mystic  shades 
From  the  dreamy  gloom  of  their  long  arcades 
Gave  warning;  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wmd  strange  magic  knows 

To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 

From  the  grey  wood's  tossing  boughs. 

When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  closed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom. 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb. 
The  pole-4tar  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  anowy  streams  of  the  northern  light. 

But  his  road  through  dimness  lay  I 
He  pass'd,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood. 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood. 
Nor  paused,  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  oeen  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead. 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 

Went  shuddering  through  his  breast. 

And  the  sieel-elad  man  stood  still 

Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
The  threshold-fkior  of  the  hall  of  death. 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire. 
Which  gleam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire 

With  a  strange  and  a  solemn  li^ht.* 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  stnim. 
Like  an  omen,  rose  on  his  soul  again, 
— *'  Sof\  be  thy  tread  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  tne  house  of  sleep. 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  I" 

But  the  magic  sword  and  shield 

Of  many  a  battle-day 

Hung  o'er  that  um  reveal'd 

By  the  tomb-fiie's  waveless  ray. 

With  a  faded  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bound. 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  far-renown'd. 
Whom  the  briffht  Valkyriur's  glorious  voice 
Had  caird  to  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice. 

And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 
With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near. 
And  still  rung  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, 
»-*'  Soft  be  thy  tread  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  um  in  the  house  of  sleep. 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  mignt !" 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme. 

And  l^nd  of  the  grave. 

That  shadowy  scene  and  time 

CaU'd  back  to  daunt  the  brave. 


*  Tlie  sepulchral  fire,  supposed  to  guard  the  ashes  of  departed  heroes,  is  (re*- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Nortbern  Sagas. 
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But  he  rabed  his  ann^^and  the  flame  grew  dim. 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seem'd  to  wave  and  swim. 
And  his  faltering  band  could  not  grasp,  it  well — 
From  the  pale  oak- wreath  with  a  clasn  it  fell 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 
The  deep  tomb  ning  with  the  heavy  sound. 
And  the  urn  lay  shirer'd  in  fragments  round. 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire. 
And  the  scattered  diist  of  his  warlike  sire 

Was  strewn  on  the  champion's  head. 
One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer's  ancient  hall. 
When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 

The  stars  were  just  fading,  one  by  one. 

The  clouds  were  just  tingcd.by  the  early  sun. 

When  there  stream'd  through  the  cavern  a  torch's  flame. 

And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 

To  seek  him  m  the  tomb. 
Stretch'd  on  his  shield,  -like  the  steeUgirt  slain 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there. 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 
*'  The  morning-wind  blows  free. 
And  the  hour  of  chace  is  near ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me^ 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here  ?" 

**  I  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
I  have  scattered  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire  I 
It  burns  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart. 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep ! 
"  In  the  mantle  of  Death  he  was  here  with  me  now. 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  thcre.was  gloom  on  his  brow. 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 
On !  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep!" 
"  The  morning  wind  blows  free 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  clear. 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me, 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here  1". 

"  lie  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  frown. 
But  gone  from  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown. 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his  hand— 
They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  cods  is  spread  \* 
**  He  must  go  forlh  alone  on  his  phantom-steed. 
He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed. 
His  place  is  no  lonser  at  Odin's  board. 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his  sword! 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead !" 
That  sword  its  fame  had  won 
By  the  fall  of  many  a  crest. 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomh,  on  Sigurd's.breast.  F.  H. 


.    *  Severe  sufferings  to  the  departed  spirit  wore  supposed  by  the  Nortbern  My- 
thologists  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  profanation  of  the  sepulchre. 
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MB.    IBVINO. 

Ws  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Washiqgton  Irving,  in  wbaterer  quar- 
ter of  Germany  he  may  be,  to  post  back  to  England  without  delay>  and 
look  after  his  particular  celebrity ;  for  here  is  a  synonimous  gentlemant 
who  has  started  during  his  absence,  and  is  not  only  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  slap-dash  renown  of  his  own,  but  from  a  natural  pusale  occa- 
sioned by  identity  of  name,  is  coming  in,  among  certain  classes  of  his 
admirers,  for  supplemental  honours  which  of  right  belong  to  the  author 
of  the  Sketch-book. 

We  have  been  to  **the  Cs^ledonian,"  the  cant  appellation  by  which 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Irving's  oratory  is  now  familiarly  known,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Hatton  Garden.  We  would  not  willingly  exaggerate— 
still  less  would  we  indulge  in  any  thing  verging  upon  irreverent  levity 
— ^but  the  exhibition  was  so  new  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  and 
so  much  bustle  and  curiosity  luive  been  excited  regarding  the  principal 
performer,  that,  as  mere  reporters  of  passing  novelties,  we  consider 
ourselves  fully  justilSed  in  giving  a  faidiful  summary  of  what  we  felt 
and  saw. 

The  whole  concern  has  a  theatrical  air.  You  must  have  a  ticket  of 
admissioQ*  When,  installed  in  your  seat,  you  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
scene,  you  at  once  perceive  that  the  persons  arouud  you  are  strangers 
to  the  place  and  to  the  sentiment  that  should  prevail  there-* that  they 
have  come,  not  to  say  theur  prayors,  but  to  have  it  to  say  that  they 
have  heard  Mr.  Irving.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  keen  and  homely 
eoantenances,  and  the  composed  demeanour  of  a  Scotch  congregation  \^ 
in  their  stead  you  have  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  tittering  misses, 
corpulent  citixens,  single  gentlemen  **  from  the  West  end"  with  their 
silk  umbrellas,  members  of  Parliament,  and,  **  the  flowers  of  the  flock," 
a  gallery  full  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  fair  population  of  chariots 
and  landaulets.  The  service  begins  at  eleven ;  for  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  on  the  morning  of  our  attendance,  the  passages  leading  to  the 
gallery  were  the  scene  of  tremendous  rushing  and  confusion— -all  me* 
mory  of  the  day  and  place  was  obliterated — there  was  nothing  but  the 
most  unsightly  working  of  shoulders  and  elbows,  producing  combina« 
tions  of  attitude,  and  varieties  of  ludicrous  endurance,  which  no  gravity 
could  re8i8t«  We  cannot  stop  to  specify  many  examples;  but  the 
public  sympathy  is  justly  due  to  the  young  lady  with  the  pink-lined 
bonnet  who  was  so  mercilessly  jammed  in  by  a  column  of  dowagers 
and  dandies  and  never  thought  of  fainting  away ;  and  to  the  apoplectic^ 
looking  gentleman  in  blue,  who  by  one  heroic  plunge  emerged  from  his 
wedge,  and,  losing  an  arm  of  his  coat  in  the  effort,  dambered  up  the 
gallerr-stairs  with  this  portion  of  his  raiment  dangling  askant  from  his 
back  nke  an  hussar's  supernumerary  jacket. 

This  extraordinary  scene  would  have  astonished  us,  if  we  had  been 
less  familiar  with  the  fury  of  a  great  capital  for  every  thing  in  the  way 
of  sights  and  novelties.  The  bare  announcement,  in  our  fashionable 
circles,  of  the  arrival  of  a  Caledonian  preacher,  whose  eloquence  opened 
upon  his  congregation  with  the  force  of  a  galvanic  battery,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  collect  around  him  all  the  high-bom  and  the  loveliest 
sinners  in  the  land,  impatient  to  partake  in  the  delicious  horrors  of  a 
shock.     Then  the  whisper  ran  that  the  personage  in  question  was 
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neither  more  nor  less  tlian  one  of  Sir  Walter's  Covenanters— a  pa^ble, 
living  and  authentic  illustration  of  the  Scotch  Novels — so  superior  to 
any  of  Westall's,  that  the  artist  was  thinking  of  applying  for  an  in- 
junction. Here  was  a  sight  indeed!  and  as  potent  a  stimulus  for 
all  this  bustling  and  rushing  for  priority,  as  if  Diana  Vernon,  or 
Meg  Merrilies,  or  OH  Mortality  himself  had  come  to  town.  There 
was  another  ground  of  attraction,  and  also  of  rather  a  worldly  kind — 
Mr.  Irving  had  announced  his  intention  of"  passing  the  limits  of  pulpit 
theology  and  pulpit  exhortation."  He  determined  upon  employing 
weapons  not  heretofore  wielded  at  the  altar,  and  directing  them  against 
the  most  influential  classes  in  the  country.  He  came  **  to  teach  ima- 
ginative men,  and  political  men,  and  legal  men,  and  scientific  men, 
who  bear  the  world  in  hand,  and  having  got  the  key  to  their  several 
chambers' of  delusion  and  resistance,  to  enter  in  and  debate  the  matter 
with  their  souls,  that  they  might  be  left  without  excuse  \**  and  the  pub- 
lished example  (the  work  now  before  us*)  of  "  this  new  method  of 
handling  religious  truth"  had  apprised  the  community,  that  a  part  of 
his  plan  was  to  level  the  boldest,  and  were  he  not  a  holy  man,  we  should 
say,  the  most  bitter  personalities  against  some  of  the  mos\  eminent 
writers  of  the  day.  But,  suspending  our  opinion  for  the  present  upon 
the  merits  of  such  a  mode  of  exhortation,  was  more  wanting  to  secure 
to  the  inventor  a  brilliant  auditory  ?  What  food  for  male  and' female 
curiosity!  What  a  relief  to  the  ordinary  dulness  of  Sabbath  occupa* 
don !  What  woman,  with  a  woman's  nature,  could  resist  the  prospect 
of  seeing  *'  the  heartless  Childe"  dragged  by  a  spiritual  critic  to  the 
altar,  and  made  to  undergo  a  salutary  smarting  for  the  petulance  and 
wanderings  of  his  heroes;  or  of  beholding  Moore,  with  all  his  crimes 
and  Melodies  upon  his  head,  soundlv  belaboured  in  the  pulpit  by  a 
Calvinistic  chastiser  of  Anacreontics  7  What  scene  of  Sheridan's  could 
compare  widi  a  debate  between  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Canning's  soul, 
upon  the  honourable  member's  Parliamentary  ways  ?  Lord  Elaon,  too^ 
with  his  own  and  a  more  illustrious  conscience  to  answer  for ;  aad  Mr. 
Robinson,  with  the  enormities  of  his  budget ;  and  the  Broughams  and 
Scarletts ;  and  Sir  Humphrey,  in  spite  of  his  safety-lamp ;  and  Mr, 
Jeffrey,  so  carnally  insensible  to  the  strains  of  the  water-poets ; — all 
of  these  *might  be  summoned  by  name  and  roughly  communed  with  (as 
some  of  them  have  already  been)  to  the  inexpressible  edification  of  a 
fashiohable  and  overflowing  congregation. 

But  to  return  from  this  not  altogether  irrelevant  digression.  Mr. 
Irving  ascended' the  pulpit  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  first  effect  of  his 
appearance  is  extremely  startling.  He  is  considerably  more  than  six 
feet  high.  He  has  a  pallid  face — the  outline  rather  triangular  than 
oval — the  features  regular  and  manly.  The  most  striking  circum- 
stance about  his  head  is  a  profusion  of  coarse,  jet-black  hair,  which  b 
carefhlly  divided  in  the  centre  and  combed  down  on  either  side,  after 
the  Italian  fkshion  in  the  middle  ages.  The  eve-brows  and  whiskers 
are  in  equlll  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  thought  the  entire  coun* 
tenance  mucti'  more  Italian  than  Scotch,  and  imagined  that  we  could 
discdvek^'in  the  softness  and  regularity  about  the  mouth  and  chin  some 
resemblance  to  the  Bonaparte  family.    There  is  a  strongly  marked 

*  Tlie  Oracles  of  God  j  Four  Orations.    Jadgpenent  to  come,  an  sigomait  in 
Nine  ParU,  pp.  548. 
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•tganical  defect  in  tlie  eyes :  when  upturned,  they  convey  the  idea  of 
almolute  blindness.  The  forehead  is  high  and  hiuidflonie»  and  far  too 
anxiously  displayed.  We  were  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Irving's  fingers  so 
irequentiy  at  work  in  that  quarter  to  keep  the  hair  in  its  upturned  po- 
sition. The  petty  care  bestowed  upon  this  point,  and  the  toilet-€wso- 
cjatioas  connected  with  bleached  shirt-wrists,  starched  collar,  and  che- 
rished, whiskers,  greatly  detracted  from  his  dignity  of  aspect,  and  re- 
duced what  might  have  been  really  imposing  into  an  air  of  mere  terrific 
dandyism.  His  age,  we  understand,  is  about  forty  years,  if  any  one 
diould  ask  us,  take  him  all  in  all,  what  he  looked  most  like,  we  should 
say,  that  when  he  first  glided  into  view,  his  towering  figure,  sable  habi- 
liments, pallid  visage,  and  the  theatrical  adjustment  of  his  black  and 
bushy  hair,  reminded  us  of  the  entry  of  a  wonder-working  magician 
upon  the  boards  of  a  real  theatre. 

The  style  of  the  discourse  we  heard  was  so  similar  to  that  of  his 
publication,  upon  which  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  that  for  the  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Irving*s  pulpit  manner.  His  voice 
is  naturally  good :  it  is  sweet,  sonorous,  and  flexible,  but  he  miser- 
ably mismanages  it.  His  delivery  is  a  tissue  of  extravagance  and 
incorrectness.  There  is  no  privity  between  his  sentiments  and  accents. 
There  is  no  want  of  variety  of  intonation,  but  it  is  so  capriciously  in- 
troduced, that  in  one  half  of  the  emphatic  passages  his  tongue  seems 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sense  and  bearing  of  what  it  is  commis- 
sioned to  articulate.  The  tones  are  at  one  moment  unmeaningly  mea- 
sured and  sepulchral — the  next  as  inappropriately  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ecstatic  fervour.  His  discourse  took  a  review  of  the  wonders 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation ;  and  he  was  as  enwrapt  and.  vehe- 
ment upon  the  budding  of  a  flower,  or  the  growth  of  an  insect,  as  if  he 
were  throwing  off  the  most  appalling  thoughts  that  can  agitate  the 
human  frame.  This  want  of  conformity  between  the  matter  and  the 
manner  was  painfiilly  apparent  throughout.  Let  any  one  imagine  the 
Battle  of  Prague,  or  any  other  piece  of  descriptive  music,  with  the 
marks  for  expression  transposed  or  dispersed  at  random,  and  the  lead- 
ing psMsages  executed  accordingly.  We  should  then  h&ve  piamsimo 
volleys  of  cannon,  $otto  voce  trumpet-calls,  and  maestoso  waiJings  of  the 
fittnt  and  expiring.  The  effect  would  not  be  more  fantastic  and  pro- 
voking than  Mr.  Irvings  incessant  misappropriation  of  his  tones  to  his 
tomca. 

nis  ^gesture  is  equally  defective  in  dignity  and  propriety.  It  is  an- 
gular,' irregular,  and  violent.  In  many  passages  intended  to  be  argu- 
mentative or  persuasive,  his  hands  were  going  through  petty  and 
vulgar  evolutions,  as  if  he  were  attempting  to  explain  by  signs 
the  metliod  of  e^cting  some  common  mechanical  operation.  More 
than  once  he  abruptly  grasped  with  both  hands  the  edge  of  the  pulpit 
on  the  right,  and  reclining  his  body  in  that  direction,  like  one  seised 
with  a  sndden  pain  in  the  side,  declaimed  over  his  left  shoulder  to  the 
auditors  in  the  farther  gallery.  The  movements  of  his  countenance 
were  to  the  full  as  infelicitous  as  his  attitudes  and  gesture.  Instead  of 
a  natsral  play  of  features,  instead  of  *'  looks  commercing  with  the 
dues,"  we  had  forced,  anomalous,  and  at  times,  quite  terrific  contor- 
tions. In  some  passages  where  the  subject  would  have  demanded  com- 
poture  or  elevation  of  feature,  the  preacher  stooped  over  the  pulpit,  so 
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as  to  bring  one  em  almost  into  contact  with  tbe  cushion^  knit  bit  bKOW«» 
aisimied  a  aojrt  of  smile  or  leer,  and  when  the  pmpd  was  closed^  re- 
torned  to  his  position  with  a  kind  of  triumphant  jerk,  precisely  like  a 
man  who. felt  that  he  had  just  made  a  good  satirical  hit.  There  was 
one  circumstance  in  Mr.  Irving's  method  that  would  alone  have  de- 
stroyed the  effect  of  any  eloquence.  He  read  his  discourse,  and  it  so 
happened  that  throughout  he  read  it  incorrectly.  After  taking  up  the 
commencing  clauses  of  a  period,  he  drew  back  from  the  book,  and  re- 
cited theito  with  all  the  fervour  of  extemporaneous  creation,  but  sud- 
debly,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sentence,  he  had  to  break  off  and  refer 
to  the  manuscript  again,  and  here  he  perpetually  failed  to  catch  at  once 
the  point  from  whidi  he  was  to  continue.  Five  or  six  times  his  ^e 
lighted  upon  the  matter  he  had  just  delivered,  and  the  congregation  had 
it  over  again  with  a  clumsy  "  I  say,''  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  intended 
repetition.  This,  and  frequent  mbtakings  of  particular  words,  and  a 
good  many  false  quantities,  (for  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  be  no  proeodian), 
gave  altogether  a  slovenly  and  bungling  character  to  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion* During  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  there  was  but 
one  shmrt  passage  that  we  can  except  from  these  remarks*  It  was  a 
description  of  Paradise;  and  he  delivered  it  well.  There  was  no  ex- 
travagance of  posture  or  gesticulation,  and  his  tones  had  sweetness, 
sincerity,  and  elevation*  With  this  single  exception,  he  made  little 
impression.  As  &r  as  we  could  judge  from  the  demeanour  of  those 
around  us,  they  were  utterly  unmoved.  There  were  now  and  then 
some  unseemly,  though  not  unnatural  titterings  among  the  younger 
females,  at  the  warmth  of  the  metaphors  and  personifications  intro- 
dueed  into  a  description  of  the  effects  of  Spring  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  state,  that  Mr.  Irving  used  a  regular  white 
handkerchiel^  with  which  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  remove  the 
starting  drops  from  his  brow.  We  are  afraid  that  die  colour  was  cho- 
sen for  effect.  On  retiring  from  the  chapel,  when  we  cast  a  last  look 
to  catdi  the  character  of  lus  countenance  in  repose,  we  observed  him, 
as  he  reclined  in  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  performing  the  same  operation 
with  an  honest  Belcher  pattern. 

We  have  read  Mr*  Irving  s  book*  It  was  no  slight  task,  bnt  we  po- 
sitively have  read  it  throu^.  It  now  and  then  evinces  some  power; 
more  however  in  the  way  of  phrase,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  for- 
cible common-places,  than  in  original  conception :  but  on  the  whole, 
we  regard  it  as  an  imprudent  publication,  and  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  main  object,  which  has  been  very  pompously  announced,  the 
conversion  or  exposure  of  the  intellectual  classes,  as  an  utter  failure. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  a  capacity  a  little  above  me- 
diocrity. He  is,  we  doubt  not,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theological  doc- 
trines of  his  church ;  for  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce.  His  reading  among  popular  English  authors  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  extensive.  We  also  give  him  credit  for  the 
fnost  genuine  seal,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  tone  of  exaggera^ 
tioa  and  defiance  with  which  it  is  accompanied — ^but  here  our  commen- 
dations must  cease.  His  taste  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.  His  style  is 
at  once  coarse  and  flashy.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  strangest  jumble  we  have 
ever  encountered.  There  is  no  single  term  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
scribed.   He  announces  his  preference  for  the  models  in  the  days  of 
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MHton,  bnt  he  writes  the  langtiage  of  no  age.    The  phraseology  of  dif^ 
forent  centuries  is  often  pressed  into  the  senriee  of  a  single  period 
We  have  some  quaint  turn  from  the  times  of  Sir  Thomas  More*  puri<> 
tunirsl  compounds  that  flourished  under  Cromwell,  followed  by  a  aaval* 
cade.of  gaody  epithets,  bringing  down  the  diction  to  the  day  of  pnbli* 
eation*     His  aroctation  of  antiquated  words  is  excessive,  and  quite  be* 
Beatfa  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  preacher.     Mr.  Irving  should  recollect 
that  %Dot  and  wis  and  ween,  and  do  and  doth  and  hath,  upon  the  latter  of 
which  he  so  delights  to  ring  the  changes,  are  all  miserable  matters  of 
eoaveiutioD,  having  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  the  objects  of  his  minis- 
try— that  there  is  no  charity  in  giving  refuge  to  a  discarded  expletive— 
a»  glory  in  raising  a  departed  monosyllable  horn  the  dead.    His  8t34c 
ham  another  great  defect.    It  is  grievously  incorrect.    When  he  cones 
to  imagery^  his  mind  is  in  a  mist.     He  talks  of  "  aboMshing  pulses,'' 
**evacuating  the  uses  of  a  law,"  the  **  quietus  of  torment,"  ^  erecting  the 
pbUform  of  our  being  upon  a  new  condition  of  probation/'    Some  of 
his  sentences  are  modets  of  "  metaphorical  confusion."    We  seldoBi 
met  with  %  more  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  '*  torturing  one  poor  thought 
a  thousand  ways."    He  contrives  that  a  leading  idea  shful  change  its 
dress  and  character  with  a  pantomimic  rapidity  of  execution.    The 
Bible  is  with  him,  at  one  moment,  a  star,  the  very  next  a  pavilion* 
Again,  "  the  rich  and  mellow  word,  with  God's  own  wisdom  mellow, 
and  rich  with  all'  mortal  and  immortal  attractions,  is  a  better  nei  to 
catch  childhood,  to  catch  manhood  withal,  than  these  pieces  of  man'a 
wording."    We  could  multiply  examples  without  number ;  they  occur 
in  every  page. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a 
work  of  less  pretension,  but  which,  wherever  they  prevail,  are  unequi" 
vocal  proofs  of  slovenly  habits  of  thinking,  we  may  generally  say  of 
Mr.  Irvlng's  composition,  that  in  the  unadorned  passages,  where  he 
prefaces  or  sums  up  a  topic,  it  resembles  the  version  of  a  Papal  docu- 
menty  cumbrous,  verbose,  and  authoritatively  meek;  that  in  his  scrip* 
tural  imitations,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  bringing  together  masses  of 
awfid  imagery,  the  complete  effect  of  which,  however,  is  too  often 
counteracted  by  the  intrusion  of  some  petty  quaintness ;  and  that  his 
Platonic  personifications  of  the  soul,  and  the  descriptions  of  its  final 
beatitude,  have  a  good  deal  of  the  pastoral  manner  and  gorgeous  colour* 
mg  which  render  certain  parts  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  so  deliciona  a 
treat  to  the  imagination  oi  die  unlettered  Christian. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Irving  we  shall  select  one  or  two  of  the  naost  Ault- 
less  of  his  impressive  passages  that  we  can  find*  His  death-bed  scenes 
are  perhaps  among  the  best: — 

**  And  another  of  a  more  dark  and  dauntless  mood,  who  hath  braved  a 
thousand  terrors,  will  also  make  a  stand  against  terror's  grisly  king — and  he 
will  seek  his  ancient  intrepidity,  and  search  for  his  wonted  indiffefence  |  and 
light  smiles  upon  his  ghastly  visage,  and  affect  levity  with  his  pabied  tongue^ 
and  parry  his  rising  fears,  and  wear  smoothness  on  his  outward  heart,  while 
there  is  nothing  but  tossing  and  uproar  beneath.  He  may  expire  in  the  ter- 
rible struggle — ^nature  may  fail  under  the  unnatural  contest ;  then  he  dies 
with  desperation  imprinted  on  his  clay  I 

"  But  if  he  succeed  in  keeping  the  first  onset  down,  then  mark  how  a 
second  and  a  third  comes  on  as  he  waxeth  feebler.  Nature  no  longer  endu- 
ring so  much,  strange  and  incoherent  words  burst  forth,  with  now  and  then 
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a  sentence  of  stern  and  loud  defiance.  This  escape  perceiving,  he  will  gatli  ^ 
np  his  strensth^  and  tangh  it  off  as  reverie.  And  then  remark  him  m  lits 
8leep--«how  nis  countenance  euifereth  chanoe,  and  his  breast  swelleth  like 
the  deep  :  and  his  hands  grasp  for  a  hold,  asffhis  soul  were  drownings  and  His 
lips  tremble  and  mutter,  and  his  breath  comes  in  sighs,  or  stays  with  loog 
suppression^  like  the  gusts  which  precede  the  bursting  storm  ;  and  his  frame 
shudders,  and  shakes  the  couch  on  which  thb  awfiil  scene  of  death  is  trans- 
acted. Ah !  these  are  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  strong  resolve  and  stroog; 
remorse.  That  mieht  have  been  a  noble  man ;  but  he  rejected  all,  and  chose 
wickedness,  in  the  face  of  visitings  of  God,  and  therefore  ne  is  now  so  severely 
holden  of  death. 

**  And  reason  doth  often  resign  her  seat  at  the  latter  end  of  these  God^le- 
tpisers.  Then  the  fsve*  looks  forth  from  its  naked  socket,  ghastly  and  wild-^ 
terror  sits  enthroned  upon  the  pale  brow-— he  starts— he  thinks  that  the 
fiends  of  hell  are  already  upon  him — his  disordered  brain  gives  them  form 
and  fearful  shape — ^he  speaks  to  them — ^he  craves  their  mercy.  His  teoder 
relatives  beseech  him  to  be  silent,  and  with  words  of  comfort  assuage  his 
tenor,  and  recall  him  from  his  paroxysm  of  remorse.  A  calm  succeeds,  until 
disordered  imagination  hath  recruited  strength  for  a  fresh  creation  of  terror  ^ 
and  he  dies  with  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation 
to  consume  him.'' 

This  is  undoubtedly  striking ;  but  is  it  original  vigour,  or  a  mere 
collection  of  appalling  circumstances,  which  it  required  little  skill  to  as- 
semble ?  We  have  marked  in  italics  the  single  idea  that  we  did  not  re- 
cognise as  common-place. 

We  like  the  following  much  better.  The  prevailing  sentiment  has 
little  novelty,  but  it  is  natural  and  affecting,  and  is  given  in  better  taste. 
Describing  the  lukewarmness  of  modem  Christians,  and  their  addictioa 
to  worldly  enjoyments  and  pursuits,  he  proceeds— 

*'  They  carry  on  commerce  with  all  lands,  the  bustle  and  noise  of  their  traf^ 
fie  fill  the  whole  earth— they  so  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased— but 
how  few  in  the  hasting  crowd  are  hastinj;  after  the  kin^om  of  God !  Mean- 
while, death  sweepeth  on  with  his  chillmg  blast,  freezmgup  the  life  of  gene- 
rations, catching  their  spirits  unblessed  with  anyprepaiation  of  peace, 
quenching  hope,  and  binding  destinv  for  evermore.  Their  graves  are  dressed, 
and  their  tombs  are  adorned^  but  tneir  spiriu,  where  are  th^y?  How  oft 
hath  this  city,  where  I  now  write  these  lamentations  over  a  thoughtless  age, 
been  filled  and  emptied  of  her  people  since  first  she  reared  her  imperial  head  ! 
How  many  generations  of  .her  revellers  have  gone  to  another  kind  of  revelry ! — 
how  many  generations  of  her  gay  courtiers  to  a  royal  residence  where  cour- 
tier-arts are  not  1— how  many  generations  of  her  toilsome  tradesmen  to  the 
place  of  silence,  where  no  oain  can  follow  them  I  How  time  hath  swept 
over  her,  age  after  age,  with  its  consuming  wave,  swallowing  every  living 
thing,  and  bearing  it  away  unto  the  shores  of  eternity!  The  sight  and 
thought  of  all  which  is  my  assurance  that  1  have  not  in  the  heat  of  my  feel- 
ings surpassed  the  merit  of  the  case.  The  theme  is  fitter  for  an  indignant 
prophet,  than  an  uninspired  sinful  man." 


We  cannot  forbear  extracting  one  more  passage  for  the  singiUarity,  if 
not  the  excellence  of  the  style.  It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
Covenanter — 

**  I  would  try  these  flush  and  flashy  spirits  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
play  a  little  with  them  at  their  own  game.  They  do  but  prate  about  their 
exploits  at  fighting,  drinking,  and  death^iespising.  I  can  tell  them  of  those 
who  fought  with  savage  beasts ;  yea,  of  maidens  who  durst  enter  as  coolly  as 
a  modem  bully  into  the  ring,  to  uke  their  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of 
prey;  and  I  can  tell  them  of  those  who  drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfully 
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&(  ihcy  do  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire  and  played  with 
the  bickering  names  as  gaily  as  they  do  with  love's  dimples  or  woman's 
amorous  tresses.  And  what  do  they  talk  of  war?  Have  they  forgot  Ciom- 
well's  iron  hand«  who  made  their  chivalry  lo  skip?  or  the  Scots  Camero- 
niaos,  who  seven  times,  with  their  Christian  chiefs  received  the  thanks  of 
Marlborough,  that  first  of  English  captains  ?  or  Gustavus  of  the  North, 
whose  camp  sune  psalms  in  every  tent  ?  It  is  not  so  long  that  Uiey  should 
forget  Nelson's  Methodists,  who  were  the  most  trusted  of  that  hero's  crew. 
Poor  men !  they  know  nothing  who  do  not  know  out  of  their  country's  his- 
tory, who  it  was  that  set  at  nought  the  wilfulness  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
sharp,  ra^e  of  the  virgin  Queen,  against  liberty,  and  bore  the  black  cruelty  of 
her  Popish. sister;  and  presented  the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bill  of  rignts, 
and  the  claim  of  rights.  Was  it  chivalry?  was  it  blind  bravery?  No-r-uiese 
second-rate  qualities  may  do  for  a  pitched  field,  or  a  fenced  nng ;  but,  when 
it  comes  to  death  or  liberty,  deatn  or  virtue,  death  or  religion,  they  wax 
dubious,  generally  bend  their  necks  under,  hardship,  or  turn  their  backs  for 
a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of  solid  and  substantial  meat.  This  chivalry  aod 
brutal  bravery  can  fiffht  if  you  feed  them  well  and  bribe  them  well,  or  set 
them  weU  on  edge  j  but  in  the  midst  of  hunger,  and  nakedness,  and.  want, 
and  persecution,  in  the  day  of  a  country's  direst  need,  they  are  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  of  no  avail. — Oh !  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these  idle 
revellers,  these  hardened  death<^espisers  !^— they  are  a  nation's  tiisgt-ace,  a 
nation^a  doumfall." 

It  would  be  beside  our  prorince  to  engage  in  any  discussions  tipon 
the  purely  theological  parts  of  Mr.  Irving's  work;  but  there,  are  other 
matters  rather  hastily  introduced,  as  it  strikes  us,  and  internperately 
bandied,  and  indeed  in  some  degree  affecting  ourselves,  upon  wnich  we 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks.  We  allude  to  his  Vehement 
and  sweeping  denunciations  against  the  literature  of  the  day — 

"  Our  zeal  towards  God,  (he  says)  and  the  public  good,  hath  been  stung 
almost  to  madness  by  the  writings  of  reproachable  men,  who  give  the  tone  Jo 
the  sentimental  and  poHticat  world.  Their  poems,  their  criticisms,  atid  their 
blasphemous  pampnlets,  have  been  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  my  spirit,  and 
I  have  loneed  to  stmimon  into  the  fiekl  some  arm  of  strength,  which  might 
evaporate  Mieir  vile  and  filthy  speculation,  into  the  Umbo  of  vanity,  whence 
keaiae." 

This  must  not  be  taken  to  apply  solely  to  those  publications  that 
have  been  recently  under  prosecution,  and  which  we,  profane  as  Mr. 
Irving  may  think  us,  reprobate  as  sincerely  as  himself ;  neither  is  it  an 
incidental  ebullition,  but  one  of  the  ever-recurring  anathemas  in  which 
he  has  nidulged  against  his  intellectual  contemporaries,  with  their  un- 
godly recreations,  *'  their  Magazines  of  wit  and  fashion,"  their ''  death- 
despising"  Reviews  of  the  latest  publications.  ]?oor  Mr.  Colburn,  )ie 
little  dreamt,  some  few  months  back,  of  what  was  brewing  for  him  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  he  little  expected  that  one  of  these  Sun- 
days he  might  be  summoned,  with  a  du€es  tecum  of  the  New  Moj^thly 
and  its  contributors,  to  the  bar  of  this  spiritual  police-office  in  Hatton. 
Garden,  to  answer  for  their  dark  and  Anti-Calvinistic  ways.  But 
there  we  are — and  without  cavilling  upon  points  of  jturisdicdon,  we 
would  simply  ask  onr  judge  to  examine  us  before  he  condemns  us,  and 
then  candidly  to-  say  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  be  classed, 
among  the  sinister  signs  of  the  times.  Is  it  unholy  to  indulge  once  a 
month  in  a  little  unwounding  pleasantry  ?  Is  a  letter  from  the  Alps  a 
deed  of  darkness  ?  A  description  of  St.  Peter's,  or  Notre  Dame,  a  lurk- 
ing attack  upon  the  kirk  of  Scotland  f     Had  our  Parthian  Glance  at  a 
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deputed  jear  any  tendency  to  diake  the  public  confidence  in  a  future 
state  f  Is  the  6ho8t  of  Grimm  as  graceless  and  ▼icious  as  the  embodied 
Baron  himself  was?  We  would  respectfully  put  it  to*  Mr.  Inring^s 
conscience,  in  his  uninspired  moments,  whether  these  are  matters  that 
can  endanger  ibe  souls  of  the  readers  or  the  writers?  and  whether,  aa 
a  Christian  oeiisor  of  the  age,  he  may  not  be  risking  his  dignity  and 
influence  in  eacaggerataig,  like  an  ostentatious  sophist  in  want  of  topica* 
the  innooent  pastimes  of,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  well-conducted 
generation,  into  abominations  that  will  surely  be  visited  with  never- 
ending  wrath  ? 

fiut  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  question  which  this  jneiitle- 
man  has  been  indiscreet  enough  io  raise.    He  has  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  the  avowed  design  of  calling  out,  aa  it  were,  the  intellect  of  the 
age  for  the  supposed  affironta  it  has  offered  to  his  notions  of  religion^ 
We  say  nothing  of  the  self-possessionof  any  single  person  undertaking 
so  adventurous  a  project ;  but,  as  the  sincere  friends  of  religion,  we  do* 
precate  it  as  an  ill-considered  and  dangerous  proceeding.     With  regard 
to  the  main  point,  the  malignant  influence  against  which  his  a^  ia 
directedi  we  consider  Mr.  Irving's  assertions  on  the  subject  to  be  full 
of  his  characteristic  exaggeration.    There  are  now,  as  were  at  most 
times  have  been,  many  men  of  talent  among  the  influential  classes,  who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  cut  off  by  their  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking  from  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  period  when  such  persons  so  cautiously  abstained  from  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  their  particmar  opinions^    There  may  be  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions^ but  the  great  mass  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer  feel  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  religious  sanctions  to  the  well-being  of  society 
to  think  of  substituting  in  their  place  the  cold  and  unavailing  dogmas 
of  a  philosophical  cre^ML    Feelings  of  decorum,  of  good  taste,  and  evea 
of  pmonal  respectability*  come  in  aid,  and  confirm  those  habits  of 
salutary  forbearance.    The  question  then  is,  whether  any  service  cai| 
be  rendered  to  religion  by  the  tone  and  manner  which  Mr.  Irving  haa 
assumed  towards  3dn  class.     Will  defiance  and  abuse  convert  them  t 
Will  oi^sive  peraonalitiea  even  against  those  who  have  declared  their 
opinions,  conciliate  the  rest  ?    Is  it  wise,  by  unfairly  confounding  poetry 
and  criticism  with  blasphemy,  to  alarm  the  self-love  of  many,  who  are 
already,  tacitly  it  may  be,  but  virtually  upon  his  side  ?    And  lastly,  ia 
Aere  no  danger  in  impressing  upon  the  other  orders  of  the  oommunity 
diat  among  the  high  and  educated  all  sense  of  religion  is  extinguished  ? 
These  are  matters  upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  dwell,  but  ii 
really  does  occur  to  us  that  they  deserve  Mr.  Irving's  roost  serious  con- 
sideration.    It  woidd  be  a  miserable  ending  of  his  mission  to  discover 
too  late  that  his  seal  bad  produced  mischiefs  beyond  the  powers  of  hia 
oratory  to  heal. 

Mr.  Irving  is  a  man  of  wann  feelings,  and  can  eulogise  as  exorbi- 
tantly as  he  censures.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the 
schools  of  modem  poetry  has  escaped  his  condemnation.  In  the  midat 
of  his  treatise  upon  ^'  Judgement  to  come,"  we  have  the  following  bural 
of  rhetorical  criticism.    The  subject  is  Mr.  Wordsworth — 

"  There  is  one  man  in  these  realms  who  hath  addressed  himself  to  sndi  a 
godly  life,  and  dwelt  alone  amidst  the  giand  and  lovely  scenes  of  nataie,  and 
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fbe  dtm  ttnfathouiabJe  sccrecicis  of  human  thouebt :— would  tQ  Heaven  it 
were  allowed  to  others  to  do  Ukewbe!  And  be  nath  been  rewarded  with 
maov  new  cogitations  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God ;  and  he  hath  heard, 
b  tne  stilbicss  of  hb  retreat,  many  new  voices  of  hid  conscious  spirit — aQ 
which  lie^  hath  tung  in  harmonious  numbers.  But  mark  tbe  Epicurean 
sevi  of  this  degraded  age  1  They  hare  frowned  on  him ;  they  have  spit  on 
htBB  ;  tiiej  have  gtoufy  abused  him.  The  masters  of  this  critical  ^enemn- 
lioii  (like  genemtton*  hke  masters)  have  raised  the  hue  and  ciy  against  him^ 
the  literary  and  sentimental  world*  which  is  their  sound ing*board,  hath  rever^ 
berated  it ;  and  every  reptile,  who  can  retail  an  opinion  in  print,  bath  spread 
it,  and  given  his  reputation  a  shock,  from  which  it  is  slowly  but  surely  reco- 
vering. All  for  what  ?  For  makine  nature  and  his  own  bosom  his  home,  and 
daring  to  ains  of  the  simple  but  suolime  truths  which  were  revealed  to  him-« 
for  daring  to  be  firee  in  his  manner  of  uttering  genuine  feelii^,  and  depicting 
Bttwal  beauty^  and  ^fting  thereon  devout  and  solemn  contenplaiiMis  of 
God.  Had  he  seat  his  Cottage  Wanderer  forth  upon  an  *  Fiicuwioo*  amei^pt 
courts  and  palaces,  baitle-fielas,  and  scenes  of  faithless  gallantly,  his  musings 
would  haTc  been  more  welcome,  being  far  deeper  aqd  more  tender  tbai> 
those  of  '  the  heartless  Childe;'  but  because  the  man  hath  valued  virtue,  and 
retiring  modesty,  and  common  household  truth,  over  these  the  epheineral 
deoorationa  or  excessive  depravities  of  our  condition,  therefore  he  is  hated  and 
abused.* 

Now  all  this,  which  was  intended  to  be  very  fine,  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  merest  puerile  declamation ;  and  it  is,  besides,  (what  is  quite  out 
of  all  rule  in  a  Christian  teacher)  an  attempt  to  domineer  over  the 
;  free  expression  of  public  opinion,  in  matters  purely  temporal,  by  spi- 
I  ritual  threats  and  denunciations.  If  Mr .  Wordsworth  had  been  an  extta- 
ovdinarilj  gifted  being,  who  had  brought  tidings  of  immortal  truths  in 
morals  or  science,  and  had  been  scurvily  used  by  his  age,  it  might  have 
been  pardonable,  if  not  appropriate,  in  one  of  his  friends  to  slide  him 
into  a  theological  treatise  in  the  character  of  a  dishonoured  prophet* 
But  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  this  gentleman's  career  has  not  been 
peculiarly  saered  or  supernatural ;  neither  has  it,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, been  visited  with  that  precise  degree  of  martyrdom  that  could 
warrant  so  vehement  an  episode  in  his  behalf.     As  to  worldly  matters, 
Hr.  W,  has  long  held  a  lucrative  appointment  under  the  Crown.     We 
ffjance  at  this,  not  surely  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  imputation  upon 
him  or  his  patrons,  but  simply  to  shew  that  so  far  he  has  not  been  a  ne-^ 
glected  man.     He  has,  oq  the  contrary,  been  a  fortunate  and  a  favoured 
ttan.     Mr.  Irving  should  have  recollected  this,  and  have  given  the  age 
«f  Wordsworth  a  little  credit  for  so  material  an  item  in  its  dealings  with 
Jum.    But  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  poet,  and  the' wrongs  his  genius 
las  encountered  from  this  "  reptile"  age,  have  been,  it  would  appear, 
of  so  transcendant  a  cast,  as  to  be  made  a  fit  subject  of  ghostly  sym- 
pathy and  indignation  in  a  discourse  upon  doomsday  and  the  doctrinef 
of  final  retribution.     Now  these  mighty  and  unprecedented  indignities,^ 
which  Mr.  Irving  would  thus  preposterously  exalt  into  an  affair  of  the 
■ki^  consist  of  two  or  three,  not  unfrequent,  and  with  deference  we  say 
it,  altogether  earthy  circumstances.    Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  clever  man, 
•nd  has  the  pardonable  ambition  of  being  thought  so.     Living  at  his 
ease — ^happUy  for  himself,  nndistracted  by  the  cares  and  bustle  of 
tetive  life,  he  has  indulged  a  good  deal  in  imaginative  reveries,  and  has 
■ubmitted  munerous  specimens  of  his  musings  to  the  decision  of  the 
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public.  The  public,  not «  yery  unnaatl  proceeding,  have  differed  npoii 
their  merits.  They  suited  the  taste  of  some,  and  these  persons  have 
been  as  ardent  in  their  eulogies,  as  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  could  desire.  Others,  however,  took  the  **  reptile"  side  of  the 
question,,  and  explained  their  reasons.  They  admitted,  and  warmly 
commended  his  occasional  tenderness  and  sublimity,  but  they  also  saw 
much  to  condemn  and  deplore.  They  denied  that  they  could  under- 
stand him,  where  in  point  of  fact  be  was  unintdligible.  They  repro- 
bated his  propensity  to  form  fantastic  coigunctions  between  what  was 
elevated  in  sentiment  and  mean  and  repulsive  in  real  life.  Adopting  the 
principle,  that  verisimilitude  was  a  prime  essential  in  every  work  of 
art,  they  did  not  expect  to  be  rated  from  the  pulpit  for  suggesting  that 
s  pedlar,  with  a  poetical  pair  of  wings,  was  an  innovation  upon  good 
taste — that  a  sentimental  leech-catcher  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  catch 
the  public — that  a  metaphysical  vagrant  could  never  be  rendered  an 
appropriate  expounder  of  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  soul  of 
man.  Mr.  Irving  may  like  all  this,  and  we  shall  never  make  any  un- 
mannerly attack  upon  him  for  differing  from  us,  but  in  the  name  of  fair- 
dealing,  let  him  not  overwhelm  us  with  his  holy  vituperation  for  pre-* 
suming  in  matters  of  criticism  to  judge  for  ourselves. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Irving  and  his  oratory,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  age  before  which  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  display  them.  He  might  have  done  in  the  days  of  Knox — 
proffers  oi  martyrdom  and  flaming  invectives  were  in  those  times  pro- 
voked, and  were  therefore  naturaland  laudable — now,  they  are  unne- 
cessary, and  for  that  reason  ridiculous.  But  it  is  Mr.  Irving^s  fate, 
when  he  gets  upon  a  favourite  topic,  to  throw  aside  the  importail  fact 
that  he  is  living  and  exhorting  in  the  year  1825,  and  in  the  metropplis 
of  England.  He,  is  far  fitter  to  be  a  missionary  among  semibarbarous 
tribes,  than  an  enforcer  of  doctrines  that  are  already  familiar  to  his 
hearers ;  or  he  would  do  excellently  well  as  a  reclaimer  of  a  horde  of 
banditti  in  some  alpine  scene.  There,  amidst  the  waving  of  pines,  and 
rustling  of  foliage,  with  rocks  and  hills  and  cataracts,  and  a  wilder 
audience  around  him,  his  towering  stature,  vehement  action,  and 
clanging  tones,  would  be  in  perfect  keeping.  His  terrific  descriptions 
of  a  sinner's  doom  would  touch  the  stubborn  consciences  of  his  lawless 
flock.  Uis  copious  tautology  and  gaudy  imagery  would  be  welcomed 
by  their  rude  fancies  as  the  most  captivating  eloquence.  To  them, 
his  exaggeration  would  be  energy — ^his  fury,  the  majesty  of  an  inspired 
intellect — but  in  these  countries  his  coming  has  been  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies too  late.  We  understand  that  he  has  been  called  "  an  eloquent 
barbarian  :**  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  his  was  bar- 
barous oratory. 
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TWB  TftANOC  ap  lotb; 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Love  in  a  drowsy  mood  one  day  , 

Reclined  with  all  his  nymphs  around  him^ 

His  feather'd  darts  neglected  lay. 

And  faded  were  the  noweni  that  crownM  him  \ 

Young  Hope,  with  eyes  of  light,  in  vain  ' 

Led  amilin^  Beauty  to  implore  him. 

While  Genius  pour'd  her  sweetest  strain, 

Aud  Pleasure  snook  her  roses  o'er  him. 

At  length  a  stranger  sought  the  grove,  .  i 

And  fieKT  Vengeance  seem'd  to  guide  him. 

He  rudely  tore  the  wreaths  of  Love, 

And  broke  the  darts  that  lay  beside  him  -y 

The  little  god  now  wakeful  grew. 

And  angry  at  the  bold  endeavour : 

He  rose,  and  wove  his  wreaths  anew. 

And  strung  his  bow  more  firm  than  tver. 

Wh«nlo!  thMnvader  cried,  "Fareivell, 

**  Mr  skill,  biigiit  nymphs,  this  lesson  teaches, 

"  While  Love  is  sprightly,  bind  him  well 

With  songs  and  smrfeaand  honey'd  speeches  3. 

But  should  dull  lan^or  seize  the  god, 
"  Recall  me  on  my  friendly  mission. 

For  know  when  Love  begins  to  nod, 

His  surest  spur  is  Opposition  I"  M.  A. 
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Miu  Editor, — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  an  "  ignorant  inipa« 
tiencc^if  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  com- 
plain that  matrimony  is  not  yet  reduced  in  these  kingdoms  to  a  peace- 
establishment.  Our  ears  have  been  dinned  with  the  outcries  of  starving 
|naniiGicturers ;  and  the  men  in  our  family  have  been  for  ever  occupied 
A  getting  tip  and  attending  meetings  on  agricultural  distress  ;  but  not 
oQe  word  have  you  heard  of  complaint  from  the  fair  sex,  not  one  remon- 
'^ce,  not  one  petition  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House  from  the  *'distress- 
jl spinsters;"  though  our  bachelors  continue  to  "caper  nimbly  in  a 
Uy  8  chamber**  without  a  notion  of  wedlock,  and,  when  our  mothers 
^  an  inquiring  innuendo,  as  to  their  ''  intentions,"*  coolly  parry  the 
Attack  by  quoting  a  chapter  from  Malthus.  During  the  continuance  of 
^war,  by  which  the  female  world  was  threatened  with  the  fulfilment  of 
pother  Shipton's  ill-omened  prophecy  of  but  one  husband  among  six 
^▼es,  itwas  nothing  very  extraordinary  that  mothers  should  encounter 
'belittle  difficulty  in  getting  off  "a  set"  of  daughters  ;  and  as  I  am 
^'^  of  a  rather  numerous  family,  my  expectations,  notwithstanding 
'oy  being  «*  brought  out"  by  a  very  marrying  chaperon^  were  not  ex- 
alted.   But  now,  when 

**  Grim-visaged  war  has  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ;'' 

11^  aU  the  professions  are  overstocked, — when  men  are  ''  as  plenty  9Sk 
^uckbenries," — and  Captains  and  Colonels  have  nothing  better  to  do 
^tk  themselves  than  to  "  marry  and  settle  in  the  couajtry," — 

*'  1  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too," 
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at  finding  our  difficulties  rather  increase  than  diminish ;  and  at  obsenr- 
ing  the  Lady  Aucherleys  as  much  embarrassed  as  ever  with  their  "  nine 
Miss  Simmons's/'* 

Individually,  Sir,  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  for  despair :  my  charms  sre 
not  yet  &ded ;  nor  do  I  receive  any  broad  hints  from  the  men  that  I  am 
singled  out  for  singleness.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  lack  of**  cat- 
mutton  majors"  and  sauntering  cornets,  to  spoil  our  sofas  with  their 
boots,  and  to  ^aste  precious  time  in  a  gossipry  that  like  the  passsges 
in  Ghray's  Long  Story,  '*  lead  to  nothing/'  Our  house,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly beset  with  these  idlers,  ever  ready  to  "  bestow  their  tediousness 
on  whoever  will  listen  to  them,"  and  always  in  marching  order,  to 
"  breakfietst,  dine,  or  sup,  with  Nong-tong-paw,"-*-to  ride  away  mom- 
ings  and  flirt  away  nights.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  marrying 
than  of  settling  their  debts ;  and  should  a  girl  be  weak  enou^^  to  listoi 
to  them,  would  as  soon  think  of  repaying  the  father's  dinners  as  re- 
turning the  daughter*s  passion.  No,  Sir,  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  *'  court  an  amorous  looking-glass,"  but  if  they  court  any 
thing  else,  it  is  with  no  settled  purpose :  for  die  only  *'  H^  which  does 
not  fill  them  with  horror,  is  the  tie  of  their  cravat* 

It  was  not,  then,  without  oonsiderable  indignation  that  I  perused 
your  animadversions  upon  female  speculations  in  matrimony,  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  '*  Select  Society  ;"  which  accuses  our  mothers  of  dieir 
mercenary  attentions  to  young  men,  and  of  ffoing  out  of  their  way  to 
marrv  their  daughters ;  and  which  treats  us  as  Tittle  better  than  common 
swindlers  and  takers  of  husbands  upon  false  pretences.     Really,  Mr. 
Editor,  this   is   most  unreasonable!    for,   if  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  surely  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.    Besides, 
the  statement  is  altogether  exparte^  and  '*  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on 
one  side."    For  if  the  attack  of  an  experienced  matron  is  often  doaely 
calculated  and  well-combined,  the   oeaux  are  on  their  side  perfect 
Vaubans,  and  conduct  the  defence  with  a  skill  and  pertinacity  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  besiegers.     There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  impene- 
trable as  a  genuine  dangler,  nothing  so  rusS  as  a  trading  lady's  man. 
If  he  finds  himself  left  out  of  a  party,  and  neglected,  as  one  firom  whom 
nothing  is  to  be  expected,  he  immediately  takes  the  alarm,  grows  warm 
in  his  manner,  constant  in  his  attentions,  and  does  "  V impossible^**  to  in- 
duce an  inference  that  he  is  about  ^'  to  pop  the  question."     Nothing, 
however,  is  &rther  from  his  intention ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  perceive 
that  he  has  excited  an  interest,  and  that  manmia  begins  to  have  her  eye 
on  him,  than  he  draws  in  his  horns  like  a  snail,  entrenches  himself  in 
generalities,  avoids  all  openings  to  an  iclaircissemeni,  and  "  backs  out** 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  with  a  dexterity,  which  leaves  neither  the 
consolation  of  being  affronted,  nor  the  advantage  of  disengagement. 
In  this  way  he  alternately  blows  hot  and  cold,  as  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire, tantalizing  mother  and  daughter  with  an  endless  succession  of 
hopes,  which  he  never  means  to  realize,  and  of  fears  which  he  takes 
good  care  shall  never  be  reduced  to  certainty.     Years  pass,  seasons 
succeed  to  seasons,  **  whole  summer  suns  roll  unperceiv^  away,"  and 
we  are  "  surprised  to  hear  that  we  grow  old,"  without,  at  the  same 
time,  hearing  any  thing  of  a  ring  and  a  licenoe. 


♦  «*  Sketches  of  Cburncter." 
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Upon  ereatiires  such  as  these  "  cupbooird  lovers,"  feeling  and  afiecs 
lioD  nould  be  jQung  away.  The  cold,  the  heartless,  and  the  specula* 
iiii^,  are  alone  safe  in  their  society ;  and  if  in  a  game  of  '*  diamond 
cut  ^i^imonds"  a  rich  young  egoist  is  now  and  then  **  brought  down  at 
fi^Umg  8hot,"or  enticed  by  a  scientific  combination  of  female  wit,  ma^ 
tronly  cunning*  and  fraternal  svrveUlence,  into  committing  matrimony, 
where  is  the  mighty  harm  ?  According  to  all  codes,  murder  in  self-de^ 
Imce  is  justifiable.  Then,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  leave  us  poor  girls 
to  be  **  killing"  in  our  Qwn  way,  and  do  not  insist  upon  a  candour  and 
sensibility,  which,  meeting  no  return,  is  at  least  as  idiotical  as  it  is 
innocent.  I(  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  pitiable, 
than  that  of  an  amiable,  frank,  and  warm-hearted  girl,  who  listena  wi'* 
sospectingly  to  the  blandishments  of  one  of  these  mock  sentimentalists, 
believing  a  man  merely  because  he  tells  a  lie  with  a  grave  face,  and 
snflfering  herself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  real  passion,  for  a  wretch 
fit  only  to  associate  with  St.  Augustine's  snow  lady. 

**  Once,  and  but  once,  ray  heedless  yoath  was  bit  ;^ 

wben,  finding  a  good  deal  of  apparent  good-nature,  and  some  really 
good  conversation,  with  a  more  than  usual  warmth  and  sincerity  of  man- 
ner, I  really  thought  that  at  last  I  had  met  **  my  match."  Abandon^ 
ing  myself  to  all  those  sentiments  which  are  natural  to  our  sex  on  the 
presamption  of  a  solid  engagement,  and  indulging  in  all  those  illusions 

*'  Che  gusta  un  cor  amato  riamando,'' 

I  cKerished  during  an  entire  winter  the  flattering  error.  I  mistook 
assiduity  for  afiection,  and  an  air  empressi  for  a  genuine  attachment. 
kilas!  **  airs  empresshf  votu  fCites  pas  t amour  T  At  the  proper 
for  leaving  town  we  went  to  a  fashionable  watering»place,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  direct  invitation  of  the  swain,  on 
a  visit  to  our  own  house  in  the  country ;  and  he — did  not  follow  us, 
but  set  ofi*  to  Paris,  in  search,  as  we  were  informed,  of  fresh  game, 
me  to  drink  the  spa-water,  and  experience-^— 


**  Quel  che  puo  sdegno  in  cor  di  donna  amante.'* 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  was  (not  mortified,  no,  that 
feeling  was  quite  absorbed  in  a  more  painful  sentiment,  but)  wounded. 
Shame  at  being  so  egregiously  duped,  and  humiliation  at  the  advan-: 
tage  I  had  afibrded  to  a  heartless  puppy,  in  suffering  him  to  read  and 
play  upon  my  affections,  remained  dormant  for  months,  while  I  was 
absorbed  by  the  more  tender  emotions  I  had  so  imprudently  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  my  bosom.  But  as  I  have  some  firmness  of  mind  and 
natural  spirit,  indignation  at  length  took  the  lead,  and  I  was  no  longer 
onhappy. 

In  the  good  old  times,  we  women  had  only  to  be  on  our  guard 
tgainst  the  men  who  had  designs  on  our  persons.  A  reasonable  por- 
fipn  of  prudence  and  propriety  sufficed  to  ensure  a  girl  a  triumph  over 
her  would-be  seducer,  and  seldom  failed  to  conduct  the  wincing,  reluc- 
tant Lovelace  into  the  bands  of  holy  matrimony — a  striking  example 
of  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice,  and  of  the  force  of  beauty  armed 
by  modesty  and  discretion.  But  now  these  dangers  exist  only  in 
novels.  A  girl  of  real  flesh  and  blood  has  nothing  to  encounter  half 
8o  formidable  as  the  Adonises  who  have  no  designs  at  all.     Actions 
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for.>to««^4anitigek,  ^th  th^it  attendant  conseqiiencesi  awards  and 
attifftteyi'i  tliHfl;  arewK>rth  all  the  duennas  and  maiden  aunts  in  the 
worl«lt> keeping* those  few  beaux  testes  of  the  old  school,  who  find  either 
tinie  mr  ehergv  to  be  mischievous,  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and  in- 
stead 'of  dVeading  the  passions  of  tihe  other  sex,  our  greatest  dan^rs 
ariM  fW»m  those  who  know  not  what  passion  is.  Against  these  ene- 
miet,  seMshnesB  mast  he  opposed  by  selfishness,  and  cunning  met  by 
finesfedv  A>r  art,  and  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  can  alone  avail ;  and 
aftot'^,' though  the  victory  may  be  brilliant,  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  a 
thonaandf  that  we  can  boast  of  its  being  profitable. 

The' truth  is,  I  more  than  half  suspect  the  self  satisfied  gentlenuun, 
who  is  the  hero  of  your  article  on  *^  Select  Society  *"  and  who,  by  the 
by,  fifitm  hfe  own  confession,  seems  totally  unqualified  for  good  com- 
pany* in  any- geiire,' writes  under  the  influence  of  personal  pique;   and 
being  disappointed  in  some  reasonable  expectation  of  winning  youth* 
beauty,  and  a  large  fortune,  upon  the  small  outlay  of  his  own  personal 
accomplishments,  takes  this  method  of  venting  his  spleen,  apd  dis- 
charging his  anger  against  the  whole  sex.     I  have  known  many  of 
these  difficult  gentlemen,  who,  afler  thinking  nothing  too  good   ibx 
them,  and  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  vain  attempts  upon  handsome 
heiresses  and  buxom  rich  widows,  sat  down  at  last,  on  the  turn  of 
their  age,  with  some  dowdy,  neither  remarkable  for  sense,  beauty,  nor 
spirit,  and  without  even  the  charms  of  the  pocket,  to  compensate  (or 
the  total  absence  of  those  of  the  person  and  the  mind.     But,  be  thi3  as 
it  may,  the  malapert  censor  might  have  remembered,  that  in  matri* 
mony,  we  girls  are  necessarily  influenced  by  our  parents,  to  whose 
guidance  we  are  compelled  to  submit  ourselves  ;  and  that,  if  we  seem 
cunning  and  rapacious,  it  is  most  frequently  the  fault  of  a  too  anxious 
mother.    But  the  men  in  indulging  their  selfish  views,  in  sedulously 
avoiding  a  jvoor  giri,  whatever  may  be  her  merit,  or  in  trifling  with  the 
feelings  aad  engrossing  the  time  of  an  unmarried  female,  without  the 
most  ditiaiit  idea  of  making  her  a  wife,  act  for  themselves,  and  have 
no  oM  upon  wban  they  can  shift  the  blame.     Besides,  if  girls  really 
do  \ook  too  sharp  after  a  husband,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  ma- 
trimony, a  mere  episode  in  men's  fortunes,  is  every  thing  to  a  female. 
To  remam  single  is,  with  a  woman,  inevitably  to  lose  caste ;  while 
your  old  hichcifer  is  only  the  more  courted  and  feasted  for  his  celibacy. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  men  are  destined  to  labour  fOr  the  support  of 
their  fanilifSi  and  it  is  hnt  just  that  a  female,  in  seeking  a  partner  for 
life,  should  look  out  for  protection  and  support.     But  your  modem 
Benedicts,  your  heroes  who  complain  of  the  artifices  of  the  sex,  seek 
only,  in  their  efforts  to  marry,  the  wife  whose  means  must  support 
their  idleness  and  supply  their  extravagance. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  men  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  and  the  less  when  it  is  considered  that,  being  confined  to  defensive 
operations,  we  can  play  off  no  arts  but  upon  those  who  wilfully  place 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  our  fascinations,  while  the  men  are  at 
liberty  to  engage,  or  not  engage,  when  and  where  they  please.  There 
is  however  another  sort  of  dangler,  whose  faults  I  shall  plead  in  farther 
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abatement  of  the  "  select"  ^entlemfui'^  clmiig?;  and  ciiNii»  AenNBii,- 
who,  beidg  perhlips  under  circumstances  whidi  render  momag^  nott 
altogether  prudent,  cannot  decide  between  love  and  ambitioo*  Sack'a' 
maoy  without  scruple,  will  master  a  girl's  aifections,  and  indeed  would 
be  happy  to  marry  the  object  of  his  preference ;  bul^  then  be  would  at  • 
the  same  time  retain  all  tbe  luxuries  and  superfluities,  wbicbt  as  a  sitlgia 
man,  lie  has  been  used  to  enjoy.  Placed  like  the  laatapbyaicak  donkey 
between  two  identical  bundles  of  hay,  and  withoutatreogth  of  mind*  to 
form  a  decided  volition  and  either  give  up  the  world  or  Jus  ntistt^ess, 
he  wotild  ikin  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too  :  thus  he  proiessoa  honotvaUe 
intentionss  compromises  the  character  and  the  repose  of  the  lady  by 
incessaiit  assiduities  in  public,  and  by  the  warmest  protesUltioiiB  of 
endless  devotion  in  private  ;  and  by  binding  her  in  a  pledge  to  be  his, 
whenever  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  demand  her  hand,  he  effectually 
exchides  an  access  of  more  independent  or  more  marryUig  lovers.  In 
the  mean  time,  at  best,  life  slips  away  unenjoyed ;  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  passion  cools  ;  but  the  gentleman  does  not  break  ofi— he  dare  not 
do  that.  His  attentions  however  slacken,  and  the  wretched  woman 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  torturing  suspense,* of  the  cnielest 
heart-boxnings,  without  power  to  cut  the  man  she  begins  to  despise^  or 
to  force  Ills  oscillating  thoughts  to  a  determination.  Oh  I  Mr.  £ditor» 
you  know  something  of  the  **  pleasures  of  hope,"  but  you  know  also 
that  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  and  you  will  fbel  for  the 
&te  of  a  human  being  whose  life  and  love  have  been  blighted  by  < 
inch  a  sickly  admirer. 

."  Quante  vedove  notti, 
!  Quante  dl  solitaij^ 

Jia  consumato  iodaroo." 

I  must  ;oot,  however,  ^row  grave,  though  this  is  a  case  which^  as  mv 
careless  brothe^r  Tom  is  wont  to  say,  would  indeed  make  a  person 
iwear^.  AH  I.f^k  pf  you  is,  privately  to  give  me  up  the  name  of  the* 
flippanjt  youth  who  has  indited  the  precious  farrago  of  which  I  cocnplatn; 
and  toi  info^^hin^  for  a  season  in  my  way ;  and  if  I  do  not  phiy  the  fMi ' 
op  the  st^eaip  |uid,  flown  the  stream,  ay,  and  bring  htm  to  the  shore, 
too,  wi2ti.^^e  single  hair  of  his  owa  egregious  vanity,  never  say  agidn 
diat  tWj^  's  uiith  in  a  woman's  word.  Pardon  this  Mnmcasurable  iMer^ 
which  ea,f;f?«^ci^t  fhalU  in  concradistinctioB  to  allfeminiiie  epiBUtos, 
havOiiia  ppfltficripi ;  and  consider  me  as 
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Fhe  Hundred  a  Year.  .       • 

'•^"TttAVflSh  middle-path,  which  the  poet  of  Rome.  .    ..       .    . 

•  "-ii  •'  Et^lM  as  the  only  safe  highway  to  bliss :  .  , 

•  .  I«;  *nkat"^  haven'*  whicn  many  a  poet  at  home 

Assuite  us  aU  Guinea-bound  merchantmen  miss : 
,    \  I  That  bicss'd  middle  line, 

|.,  ,  Which  bard  and  divine  •.        " 

In'  sonnet  and  sermon  so  sigh  for,  is  mine ;— « 
My  uncle,  a  plain  honest  fat  auctioneer, 
Walk'd  off,  and  bequeathM  me  Five  Hundred  a-year. 
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I  ne*er»  if  I  live  to  the  ase  of  Old  Parr, 

Can  fail  to  remember  now  stared  brother  Bill, 
Jack  bullied,  and  Tom,  who  is  now  at  the  Bar, 
Drove  post  to  a  Proctor  to  knock  up  the  will. 
They  never  could  trace 
What  beauty  or  grace 
Sir  Chris topner  Catalo^e  saw  in  my  face. 
To  cut  off  three  youths,  to  his  bosom  so  dear. 
And  deluge  a  fourth  with  Fire  Hundred  a-year  l 

The  will,  though  law-beaten,  stood  firm  as  a  rock. 

The  probate  was  properly  lodged  at  the  Bank ; 
Transfterr'd  to  my  name  stood  the  spleeU'Wioving  stocky 
And  1,  in  the  West,  bearded  people  of  rank. 
No  longer  a  clerk, 
I  rode  in  the  Park, 

Or  lounged  in  Pall  Mall  till  an  hour  after  dark. 
I  enter*d,  what  seem'd  then,  a  happy  career, 
Possess'd  of  a  gig  and  Five  Hundred  a»year. 

Ere  long,  1  began  to  be  bored  by  a  guest, 

A  strange  sort  of  harpy,  who  poison 'd  my  feast : 
He  visits,  m  London,  tne  folks  who  dwell  West, 
But  seldom  cohabits  with  those  who  live  East. 
Bar,  door-chain,  or  key. 
Could  not  keep  me  free,— > 
As  brisk  as  a  bailiflf  in  bolted  Enrud. 
"  I  'm  come,**  he  still  cried,  "  to  partake  qf  your  cheer, 
I  'm  partial  to  folks  of  Five  Hundred  a-year." 

Meanwhile  my  three  brothers,  by  prudence  and  care. 

Got  onward  in  life,  while  1  stuck  by  the  wall ; 
Bill  open'd  a  tea-shop  in  firidgewater  Square, 
And  Jack,  as  a  writer,  grew  rich  in  Bengal. 
Tom  made  his  impressions 
Through  Newgate  transgressions. 
And  got  half  the  business  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions. 
They  march'd  in  the  van,  while  I  laag'd  in  the  rear, 
Condemn'd  to  Ennui  and  Five  Hundred  a-year. 

Too  little  encouraged  to  feel  self-assured. 

Too  dull  for  retorts,  and  too  timid  for  taunts ; 
By  daughters  and  nieces  I  'm  barely  endured. 
And  mortally  hated  by  mothers  and  aunts, 
if  e'er  1  entangle 
A  girl  in  an  anele. 

Up  steps  some  Duenna,  love's  serpent  to  strangle ; 
"  Come  hither  1  dont  talk  to  that  fellow,  my  dear. 
His  income  is  only  Five  Hundred  a-year." 

Without  tact  or  talents  to  get  into  ton. 

No  calling  to  stick  to,  no  trade  to  pursue : 
Thus  London,  hard  stepmother,  leaves  me  alone. 
With  little  to  live  on  and  nothing  to  do. 
Could  I  row  a  life-boat. 
Make  a  boot,  or  a  coat. 
Or  serve  in  a  silversmith's  shop,  and  devote 
My  days  to  employment,  my  evenings  to  cheer, 
1  'd  gladly  give  up  my  Five  Hundred  a-year. 


<SW  ) 

t  OFTEN  think  each  tattering  forro» 
That  limps  along  in  lifers  decline, 

Onoe  boR  a  heait  as  young,  as  waroi. 
As  full  of. idle  thoughts  m  mme» 

And  each  has  bad  his  dnam  of  joy. 
His  own  uncqualPd  fmre  romaiice  $ 

Commencing,  when  the  bloshing  b^y 
First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance : 

And  each  could  tell  his  lak  of  yo«th. 
And  think  its  scenes  of  love  evince 

More  passion,  more  unearthly  truth. 
Than  any  tale  before,  or  since. 

Yes — they  could  tell  of  tender  lays, 
At  midnight  pennM  in  classic  shades^ 

—Of  days  more  bright  than  modern  days ; 
—Of  maids  more  fair  than  living  mauls. 

Of  whispers  in  a  willing  ear. 
Of  kissed  on  a  blushing  cheek  ; 

<— Each  kiss— each  whisper  far  too  dear 
For  modem  lips  to  give,  or  speak.) 

Ofprospects  too,  untimely  crojsM, 
Of  passion  slighted  or  betray'd  ; 

Of  kindred  spirits^  early  lost. 

And  buds  that  blossomed  but  to  &de. 

Of  beaming  eyes,  and  tresses  gay, 
—Elastic  fd^rm,  and  noble  brow ; 

And  charms— that  all  have  pass'd  away. 
And  left  them-— w/i^  tae  $ee  them  now  ! 

And  is  it  so  \r^l$  human  love 
So  very  light  and  frail  a  thin^  ? 

And  must  youth's  brightest  visions  move. 
For  ever  on  Time's  restless  wing  ? 

Must  all  the  eyes  that  still  are  bright. 
And  all  the  lips  that  talk  of  bliss^ 

And  all  the  forms  so  lair  to-nifl;hty 
Hereafter— K>nly  come  to  this  i 

Then  what  are  Love's  best  visions  worth, 
If  we  at  length  must  lose  them  thus  ? 

If  all  we  value  most  on  earth, 
Ere  long  must  fade  away  from  us  ? 

If  that  one  being  whom  we  take 
From  all  the  world,  and  still  recur 

To  all  she  said-^and  for  her  sake 

Feel  far  from  /oy,  when  for  from  her— 

If  that  one  form  which  we  adore 
From  youth  to  age,  in  bliss  or  pain. 

Soon  withers — and  is  seen  no  more, 
— Why  do  we  love — iflooe  he  vain  ? 
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On  the  Old  Age  cf  AHistsJ'  ' 

Mr.  N01XEK&K8  died  theotlier  day  at  the  age  of  ,dgbty»  aod  jbsft 
240»000  pounds  behind  him,  and  the  name  of  one  of-our.bj^t  Bpiglish 
tculptore.    There  was  a  great  scramble  among  the  legfatees,.a.opaicil 
jto  a  will  with  large  bequests  unsigned,  and  that  la«t  tviun^  x)f  the 
dead  or  dying  over  those  who  survive — Shapes  raised. and  defeased 
without  a  possibility  of  retaliation,  or  the  smallest  use  in  copiplaiiiu 
The  king  was  at  first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee. .  T]bis.i¥ou)d 
haye  brai  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and  gratuitous  hom^ge^.tfjeAifffT 
jestyi  in  a  man  who  all  his  life-time  could  never  be  paade,  to  coinprf^ 
hend  the  abstract  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  or  ev^n  (^  pei^mi^Si 
He  would  go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince  of  Wales  (m  spite  of 
warning),  take  Uiem  familiarly  by  the  button  like  common  acquaintance, 
ask  them  horn  titeir  father  did  ;  and  express  pleasure  at  hearing  he  was 
well,  saying,  ^'  when  he  was  gone,  we  should  never  get  such  another." 
He  once|  when  the  old  king  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust,  fairly  sliMk 
a  pair  of  compasses  into  his  nose  to  measure  the  distance" liroih  tltf6 
upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  'blo^'VJf 
marble.     His  late  Majesty  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  waft  adbs^d  to 
find  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world,  ignorant  of  that  vantlnfieiVal 
which  separated  him  from  every  other  man.     NoUekens,  D^tdi*  hU-  bis 
loyalty,  merely  liked  the  man,  and  cared  nothing  abont  thekitfg  ('#Iiich 
was  one  of  those  mixed  modes,  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  them;  of  whidl  Ibe 
had  no  more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  th^creetn-o^iireil  kor»e*) 
--^iflhidled  him  like  so  much  common  clay,  and  had  tio  oth^i'iiotioii  of 
the  matter,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to  make  ^e  best  bust'df-hlltf  ti* 
possibly  could,  and  to  set  about  it  in  the  regnlar  way* '  There  was  some* 
thing  in  this  plainness  and  simplicity  that  savoiired  perhaps  of  the 
hardness  and  drjrneM  of  hit  art,  and  of  his.  own  peculiar  aeverity  pf 
manner.    He  conceived  that  ooe  man's  head  djiffered  J&om  another!? 
only  as  it  was  a  better  or  worse  sul^ect  for  modelling,  ih^i.  ai^^  )mst 
waa  not  made  into  a  good  one  by  being  stuck  uppn  9,  ped^^pit^  .ok.Iw 
any  painting  or  'VaniMhing,  and  that  by  wh^tevar  a^me  he  wa^  caIJLs4 
^  a  mam**  ^  man  for  a*  that"    A  sculptor's  idens  nmswd  fih9uld.g»9iS| 
bo  sonaewhat  rigid  and  inflexible,  like  the  materials  in  which  ha  vfprMf 
Be$ides»  N<rileken&'a  style  was  compaiativdy  h^cd  and  odgy*  /  itjU  had 
as  much  truth  and  charaoler»  but  none  of  tha  poUshadig^acM  or;  tnu^ 
parent  softness  of  Chantry.    He  had  more  of  the  v<>ugh»  plain»  down* 
right  honesty  of  his  art*    It  seemed  to  be  his  ^barac^ii.    Mr.  Noqth- 
cote  was  once  complimenting  him  on  his  acknowledged.supeEiQrity-** 
**  Ay,  jyoa  made  the  best  busts  of  any  body !"    **  I  dpoft  baow  about 
that,"  said  the  other,  his  eyes  (though  their  orbs  were  quenched)  smil- 
ing with  a  gleam  of  smothered  delight — *^  I  only  know  I  always  tried 
to  make  them  as  like  as  I  could  !*' 

I  saw  this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in  Mr.  North- 
cote's  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for  some  time  blind»  and  had 
been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  exerciie  of  his  profession ;  but  (le  atill 
took  a  pleasure  in  designing  groups,  and  in  giving  directions  to  others 
for  executing  them.     He  and  Northcote  made  a  remarkable  pair.     He 
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•at  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  being  rather  fatigued),  rested  with  both 
hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  citing  to  the  solid  and  tangible,  had  an'  habr- 
tual  twitch  in  his  Itmbfr  and  unctions,  as  if  catching  himself  in  the  act  of 
going  too  far  in  chiselling  a  lip  or  a  dimple  in  a  chin  ;  was  6oi^-upriffht, 
with  f<»Ktates  hard  and  -square,'  bnt'fiiM^  cut,  a  hboked  nose,  thin  'lips, 
an  indented  fbrehead:  and  the  defect  in  his  sig^t  completod  his  r^ 
aemfoiance  to  one  of  his  own*  masterly  busts.  He  seemed,  by  time  and 
labour,  to  ^  have  'wrought  himself  to  stone/'  Northcoie  stood  by  his 
aide— «I1  air  aild  ispirit,  stoopmg  down  to  speak  to  him:  *  The*  painter 
waain  a  loose moming-gown,  with  hivback  to  the  light;  his  face* was 
like  a  pale  fme  p^ece  of  colouring ;  and  bis  eye  came  out  and  glanced 
tfak>iigh  die  twilight  of  the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  fitom  its  eyrie 
an  the  clouds.  In  a'  moment  they  had  lighted  from  the' top  of  Mount 
Cenis  in  the  Vatican —  >       -    i 

**  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred 
Flies  towards  the  springs  '    '' 

Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams," 

theats  two  fine  old  men  lighted  with  winged  thoughts  on  the  b^iojks  pf 
the  Tiber,  and  there  babied  and  drank  of  the  spirit  of  their  youth. 
Thegr  -talked  of  Tjtian  ax^  Bemini ;  and  NorthcQte  mentioped^  Uvu 
when  EonubilliaG  cam^  back  from  Rome,  aftw  99ting  the  wprks  of  tt^ 
lattery  and  went  to  look  at  his  own  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he>aid-* 
*•  By  G— rd#  th^y  looked  like  tobacco-pipes."  .      ., 

They  then  feoalled  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Day  (a  fellow-atii|i4«M^ 
of  theirs%  of  Bfirry  .and  Fussli.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Burke,  ,a^  ^pbn^on 
were  talked  oC  The  names  of  these  great  sons  of  memory  w^e  ifi  U^ 
n>om«  and  they  a]inoat  seemed  to  answer  to  them — GQi[iius,ai)4.i!<|ine 
fltti^  liapdl  into  the  air, 

**'  And  by  die  foice  of  blear  ilhtticAi,- 
.     .  Uaddiawnnisqo  tamy^onfufion/' 

had  1  not  been  long  ere  this  nrtn^pmofl  It  b  detigMiil,  though'  )p^* 
fiil,  iH^lieai^tWo  veterans  in  art  tbvs  talking  oTer  the  adv^hituMlliiaHd 
atddietf  if  tll^  youth,-  when  one  feels  that  they  are'not^te  moiNtel, 
fi^f  th^  have  k>ne  -imperishabk  part  about  them,  and  that  they  to«  eo»- 
geMis,  »'th«y  UppMidi  ^  fameet  ver^ge  of  hanmnity  in  frittidly  in- 
C6r<j6torde  and  tran^l  decay,  that  they  have  done  something  that  will 
Ifv^  nfter  them.  The  consolations  of  rsligionf  aj^rt,  this  is  perhapr  the 
only  Siftve  fk^t  takes  out  the  sting  of  thatr  sovd  evil,  Death  rabd  by 
leaseUiikg  thtf  hnpatfienceand  alann  at  his  approach,  often  tempts  him 
to  Prolong  Ihe  term  of  his  delay. 

\t  has  been  remaAed  that  artists,  or  at  least  aieadeniiciaas^  live  kmg. 
It  is  Imt  a  short  while  ago  that  Northcote,  Nollekens^  Weat,  Fknmaw, 
Coaway,  and  Foseli  were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  m  good  heldth 
and  spirits,  without  any  diminution  of  Acuities,  all  of  them  having  long 
passed  their  grand  climacteric,  and  attained  to  the  highest  reputation  in 
their  several  departments.  From  these  strikmg  examples,  the  diploma, 
of  a  Royal  Academician  seems  to  be  a  grant  of  a  longer  lease  of  life, 
among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  conferring 
a  certain  reputation  in  his  profession  and  a  competence  on  any  man ; 
and  thus  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ease. 
Artists  in  general,  (poor  devils !)  I  am  afraid,  are  not  a  long-lived  rkoe. 

p  2 
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They  break  up  eonnnonly  about  forty,  their  tpirite  giTiiig  way  with  the 
diiMippouf tnwnl  of  tbeir  ho^  «f  cxorilenee»  or  the  waMt  of  erifcnira^- 
m^nt  tot  iiM  which 'di^  have  anained,  their  pkni  diseoneerted,  and 
teiriAire  irfetneraMe,;  and  in  thie  state  of  inortifieatioti  and  em- 
bamMMttient  (more  «r  less  proloiiged  and  aeggrarratitd)  tiiey  ai«  either 
starved  or  else  drink  themselves  to  death.  Sotyotit  Atademieiaii  i 
ifiite  a  diiferenft  sevt  of  peiaan.  He  **  bears  a  eharmed  iife,  thai  must 
Boeyidd^  to  dtatis,  or  enifcs^  or  patromk  He  is  free  'Of  PMiiassus,  ttid 
dsints  all  the  ittmiuiutieB  of  ftme  in  his  li^Mime.  Hellas  init  to  pidnt 
(as  the  sun  has  but  to  sbiae),  to  buffle  eftvions  maligners.  He  has  but 
to*  tend  bis  pictures  to  the  Ekhibitioii  at  Sotoerset-Hoiie,  irt  order  to 
bave  theas  hung-  vp :  he  has  but  to  dine  once  a  year  with  d!ue  Academy, 
the  Nobility^  &  Uabin^-Ministery  and  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Ta* 
mily,  in  order  not  to  want  a  dinner  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  ShaB 
hunger  come  near  the  man  that  has  feasted  with  prindssf — khidl  a 
baiUfFup  the  shoulder  on  which  a  Marquis  haa  familiarly  l^ati^ '  that 
has  been* dubbed  with  knighthoods  No,  even  the  fett'Seijeant  Debtfi 
stands  as  it  were  aloof,  and  lie  enloya  a  kind  of  premstoTe'irikmortality 
in  recorded  honours  and  endless  labours.  Oh !  what  goldeu  hours  'at^ 
his  f  la  ^e  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands  time ;  the  long  evehings 
of  summer  still  find  him  emplc^ed !  He  paints  on,  and  takes  nd  drought 
fi>r  tOjpAorrow.  All  b  right  m  that  respect*  His  bills  are  regnlarly 
paid,  bis  drafts  are  dnl^  honoured.  He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  em- 
ployment fbr  his  mind  m  his  profession,  and  without  e^er  Mirritag  out 
of  his  paintiiig-room.  He  studies  as  much  of  other  things  as  he  pleases. 
He  ffoes  into  ^e  best  company,  or  talks  with  his  sitters — attetods  at  the 
Academy  Meetings,  and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  eabds»  or  stays 
at  home,  and  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  If  he  is  fond  of  repata- 
tion,  Fame  watches  him  at  work,  and  weaves  a  woof^  like  Iris,  over  h» 
head — ^if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Plutiis  digs  a  mine  under  his  feet.  What- 
ever he  touches  becomes  gold.  He  is  paid  half-price  before  he  begins ; 
and  cooraMsions  pour  in  upon  commissions.  His  portraits  are  like*, 
and  his  hisCofteal  pieces  fine  :  for  to  question  the  talents  or  success  of 
a  Royal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own  want  of  taste.  Or' if  his 
pictures  are  not  quite  approved,  he  is  an  agreeable  man,  Mid  cOUver«es 
well.  Or  he  is  a  person  of  elegant  aceompKsbments,  dresses  well,  kM 
is  an  ornament  to  a  private  circle.  A  man  is  not  an  Academiciiin-ibr 
nothing.  *'  His  liib  spms  round  on  its  soft  aade  ;*'  and  in  a  round' of 
satisfied  destrea  and  pleasing  avocations,  without  any  of  the  toear  Md 
tear  of  thought  or  business,  thevs  seems  no  reason  why  it  skonld  not 
run  smoothly  on  to  its  last  sand ! 

Of  all  the  AeademicianB,  the  painters,  or  pemons  I  have  ever  known, 
Mr.  Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste.    It  may  be  said  of  him  truly^ 

**  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
H&  infinite  variety." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  lie  should  become  tedious,  since,  even  if  he 
repeats  the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new  fi-om  his  manner,  that 
breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from  his  eye,  that  is  as  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing. How  you  hate  any  one  who  tells  the  same  story  or  anticipates  a 
remark  of  his — it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  inanimate! 
There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  pre&rence— but  no  f  it  is  a  txC 
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b«te  U>  the  spirit  tibat  is  aa  AeniM*  Mr.  Noftkeote't  mamer  k^con* 
]fit^\j€0t^mfaret  U  isjiitt  the  rvv^neof  Mr.  Cnudng^M  «rflUH7.  AU 
bb  ib^i^ho,eQiiie  upon  Um  unawaMSi  and  for  tlui  rdtton  they  svorprke 
andd^lkdit  ]FOu»  because  they  hate  evidenlly  tbeaame  eflfeet  upon  hie 
lAiod*  .  Thfre/ia  Uie^saine  uneonsckNiaiieMiB  his  oosiNersalioB  thai  has 
be^  pfMpted.ioiit  «i  Shakspeare's  dlalogass ;  <n  ymt  aie  startled  with 
eo^  obssEvalioii 'after  ^anothtr,  as  v^ien  the  nist  gradually  withdrawa 
firom  a4aBdacape  4ad  uafoUs  objects  one  by  one.  His  figure  is  siiiiJI». 
abmafgrtieinacialfld ;  but  you  think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  &ae  and- 
e3(pnp|iT#,  ,His  body  is  out  of  the  questioiu  It  is  impossible  to  con-- 
rs^  M^adeq/aateidea  of  the  mtmU^  and  unaffiMSted,  but  deUghtfiil  easo 
of  the  ivsgr  ia  which  he  goes  on— «ow  touching  upon  a  pictinre--4iow 
boJking  for  his  snuiF^box-^-QOw  alluding  to  some  book  he  has  becA 
leadiip^ — now  returning  to  his  favonrite  art.  He  seems  just  as  if  he 
was  bj  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  ihoughts,  and  makes  yow 
fcdL  qpitaatbonse.  If  it  h  a. Member  of  Parliaaoenty  or  a  beaudful 
woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  young  artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes  no  difier- 
enee ;.  be  epSem  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  same  unconstrained 
nwmer^  as  if  they  were  inmates  in  his  fiimtly.  Sometimes  you  find 
hkn  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  schOoI^boy  at  play,  turning  over  a  set  of 
old  prints ;  and  I  was;  pleased  to  hear  him  say  die  other  day,  coming 
to  one  Qf  soine  men  putting  off  ia  a  boat  from  a  shipwreck — "  That  i» 
the  grandest  and  most  original  thing  I  ever  did !"  This  was  not  ego^. 
tiam,.  bnt  had  all  the  beauty  of  truth  and  sincerity.  The  print  was- 
indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.  The  circumstance  from  which  Js 
was  taken  happened  to  Sir  Harry  Englefield  and  bis  crew«  He  told 
Northcote  the  story,  sat  for  his  own  head,  and  brought  the  men  from 
Wapping  to  sit  for  theirs ;  and  these  he  had  arranged  into  a  formal 
composition,  till  one  Jeffrey,  a  conceited  but  clever  artist  of  that  day, 
called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  "  Ob!  that  common-place  thing  will 
neyer  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you  should  throw  them  into  an  action  some- 
thing like  this.** — Accordingly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  like 
a  sea-horse  riding;  the  waves,  and  tlie  elements  put  into  commotion,  and 
when  the  painter  looked  at  it  the  last  thing  as  he  went  out  of  his 
room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  said  that  "  it  frightened  him"  He 
retained  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  men  nearly  ps  they  sat  to 
him.  It  is  very  fine,  and  truly  English ;  and  being  natural,  it  was 
easily  made  into  history.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  gentleman 
striving  to  get  into  the  boat,  while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  ofi*  with 
their  oars;  but  at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  perseverance  and 
entreaties  to  take  him  in.  They  had  only  time  to  throw  a  bag  of  bis- 
cuits into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went  down ;  which  they  divided  into 
a  biscuit  a  day  for  each  man,  dipping  them  into  water  which  they  col- 
lected by  holding  up  their  handkerchief  in  the  rain  and  squeezing  it 
into  a  bottle.  They  were  out  sixteen  days  in  the  Atlantic,  and  got 
ashore  at  some  place  in  Spain,  where  the  great  difficulty  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  eating  too  much  at  once,  so  as  to  recover  gradually. 
Sir  Harry  Engleficld  observed  that  he  suffered  more  afterwards  than 
at  the  time — that  he  had  horrid  dreams  of  falling  down  precipices  for  a 
long  while  afVer — that  in  the  boat  they  told  merry  stories,  and  kept  up 
one  another's  spirits  as  well  as  they  could,  and  on  some  complaint  being 
made  of  their  distressed  situation,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
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iAwikted  int^  tA^if  drtw?H^«rked|'*'  Nay,  w^  av6  Mt  fO'hMfoff 
M^iih^t  we.  are  not  odifte.to  eatitig  one  andthet  yet'l^--^Tiii»,  ivlMiteve^ 
ifihesubject  of  diacdiMei  the  seine  k  reviired  inhft-  min^  tM-ev^iy 
dt^uBftMittice'bveiig^  beftnre  you  withoot  afibetafikmior  dfert^Juatai  k. 
happened.'  k- might  be  ealled  pkiufe-iMing.  Hehaa'alwayaaoiyi 
pat  dkitiaB  ov  aiiecdete«  A  young  engraTercatne  iiite' fait  ttfom  iht 
otbeir  day/vf^h  a  print  which  be  bad  patkito  the  crown  of  hk  hac,  in 
iRidef  not  to  crumple  it,-  and  he  aaid  it  had  been  nearly  blown  fKmtf 
ai^v^al  dines'in  passing  along  the  street.  "  You  put  me  in  iniiid»^ 
said'Northeote,  "of abird^catdieT  at  Plymouth,  whb  used-iofNietlie 
Mfds  he  had  eaugfat  into  his  hat  to  britig  them  home,  a»d  •one -day 
meeting  my  father  in  the  road,  he  ptdkdoff  bisbat  to  make  him  «iosr 
bow,  add  all  the  birds  flew  away  1"  Sometimes  Mr.  Noii*tbooteig|eti/  to 
tbe>t6p  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  ov  lo  fiaisb  a  sky  i**otie  of 'Ma 
pictures ;  and  in  tbis  situation  be  listens-  very  attentitely  to^  any  tbia|^ 
you  tell  bim.  1  was  <mee  mentioningsoiaestrajigeinconsittttieiiMvff  Ott#' 
tuodem- poets;  and  on  coming  to  one  that* exceeded  the  fest,  be^di^ 
ieended  the  steps  of  the  ladder  one  by  eiie,>laid  hls>pitfllet4md>ln»iiillN9a 
ddiberatblyon'tfae  ground,  and  eomingup  tome,  MM-^'^YoniltMi^ 
say  so;it%'die  flevy  thing  I  should  huft  apposed  of  tbetti':  ^el'tbMft 
are  lbs  men'  that  spesA:  'against  Pope  ^imd  Dryden/'  •  Nev^r  Any  aai^ 
oasms  were  ^ofiae^  so  catting,-  so  careless  as  bis.'  UtergmsaestUviiiga 
MiA  bis  lips  Seem  an  essenee  of  refinement:  the  most  gefl«»ft.bee»iaA 
more  so  llian  ever;  Hear  him  talk  of  PopeVEpistle' to  JlMNta;  littd 
repeat  ibe  lines — 

^  Yet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  iigurei  place. 

And  breathe  an  arr  divine  on  every  fWce ; 

Yet  should  the  Mates  bid  my  numbeas  roll 
'  Strong  as  dieir  chasms,  and  gentle  at  tbetr  eoal*. 

With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  BrieiDewstar  vie, 
^ ,  And  these  be  tuna  till  GranviUe's  Myra  die ; 

Alas  I  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ; 

Thou  but  preserv*st  a  face,  and  1  a  name." 

Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccacio  and  his  story  of  Isabella  and  her  p^jt.pjf 
basil,  in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  head  and  watered  it  with  her,  tffira» 
y  and  how  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it  grew,''  and  you  see  his  own  iqyea 
glisten,  and  the  leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  his  faltering  ao- 
cents ! 

Mr.  Fuseli's  conversation  is  more  striking  apd  extravagant,  but  lesa 
pleasing  and  natural  than  Mr,  Northcote's.  He  deals  in  parado^  f^id 
caricatures.  He  talks  allegories  and  personifications,  as  he  pauUs 
them.  You  are  sensible  of  effort  without  any  repose — no  careless 
pleasantry — no  traits  of  character  or  touches  from  nature — every  thing 
IS  laboured  or  overdone.  His  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard,  and  distqrjtedt 
like  his  features — his  theories  stalking  and  straddle-legg^ed,  like  ^is 
gait — ^his  projects  aspiring  and  gigantic,  like  his  gestures — ^bis  perfor- 
mance uncoutli  and  dwarfish,  like  his  person.  His  pictures  are  also 
like  himself,  with  eye-balls  of  stone  stuck  in  rims  of  tin,  and  muscles 
twisted  together  like  ropes  or  wires.  Yet  Fuseli  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
oC  genius,  and  capable  of  the  most  wild  and  grotesque  combinations  of 
fancy.  It  is  a  pi^  that  he  ever  applied  himself  to  painting,  which  must 
always  be  reduced  to  the  test  of  the  senses.     He  is  a  little  like  Dante 
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Cfifff9ggiio^ji^$!^  I  am«.  N«uvre,  he  complains,  pvua  him  quu  -  Yet  he 
W»JMiA  9f^>W«i8A«i^bc|/'^^tJadicai  with  iisoa  laprdog^  ;**aiid^haid«« 
ffsi^Hiljfh^k^fli^akwiiatwf^  of.  oM  in  wpi;4ft.ar  4iiMi#^A;iUiof  .tcudift  «|id 
jibn>ti!>g;fa»a  ft  >p»tt  or  toQgiM^fire.  .l«$KiceiFe9ny..pQisoi|Wf»iUdrbe 
.«Miffi«¥»iffki^>tb  M«*.FMMlidk^iif9t(Aifh^but  (iKf^uUl  wj^h  Mi^  yMt  Hibv 
.  SIojQihl»»io  9&Qiwr.  TheR«i  ji3  «  bold  aii  stortlkig  au^linn  tii>  hiik  uy^  oT 
ItHiM^g^^bttt  ao(  the  daijic^te  finishing  or  bland  tooe.tbat  there  ii^ia  Aat 
:Oj(,]^l4t|ef*(.  Whatever  there  w  ba;^  or.repukive  about  him-ia,  hov- 
W^^fl^'H  fffiU  degre«»}canvied'  off  byhis  aiusaiited  foreigaiacoeiit-^fl 
'^lrffl,,F<ai|tifTl^  I  which;  give  characlpr  where  thcure  j^  ooiie,,j|Qd  aofi^ 
i(i^NlWiifiti9MiW^^^iti9^M>o  abrupt  and  ¥i(de^  .  ,  ,  . 
fn  CfWIWiwd^tft  icithtt  of  thesft  artists;  We4t,  tb^im  ^e^jd^t  of  the 
8#3f1H  ^fcadeqpjTr  waa  e>  thoroughly  mm:b«inical.aiid  ^(;^mmn'pl<KAiWf^ 
twill  T»fipapt  *M»f.;na  mark  orJike}i|^Qd*"  .  Hp><lWfiYvf^fi;iinaIl,  th^ 
4)MiriAff(lg}lkur^w^-lbffmed  £wu»fi0i!and  .a.  preeia^^tdat^«.4e)&e9ili«. 
.^^'^frvja  Jhi^  in.{iiavt,,arqse  fr€MQa.theoc^<iv^iciJ«kii^,his  Qi)?i>,jpiid  that 
hfdmmtbtugi^^t^^oixkUiT,  ^Ady^on^equenlldf)  thi»  groa^i^  vmn^  m^  the 
jmi4cfokiBga M^  p^Ues  w^rej^ominoii  evej^rday  fctlhsi-^b^f  fk^mif^ 
)l!lft#iM^^l^aii  the  mao^niP^^  globe.  If  there  vfo^.w^  on^^i^ 
^}v^wkkf^om  be/waflJiisUiked  ^xshare  ibe  palifp(o£  UpdtY^dedAtfM^ 
ppirin^^km^j^fMk  Bonaparte*  When^Mr^  W/esthad,f^nl^4^#pi9liN»Bii 
itfl4h»»^ife^wea  pei^bot.  He  had  no  id$«  of  any  thiAg  in  thu^rA^biii 
mifiHsMii^im9,  he;  ex»i»dy  confoimed  U9;  ao{  thati  ;a«Qe^4ii^  ta.bis 
.Aeory,  what  he  did  was  quite  right.  He  conceived,  of  pailll}ng«At*a 
mechanical  or  scientific  process^  and  bad  i^o  more  doubt  of  a  face  or  a 
group  in  one  of  his  high  ideal  .compositions  b^ing  what  it  ought  to  be, 
than  a  carpenter  haa  Umi  he  baa.drawi^.a  line  straight  twHh  a  ruler  and 
a  piece  of  chalky  ov  than  amathemadoian  has  diat  the.  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  ljw&  right  Ones.  .  .  /  . 

-  When  .Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  the  result  of  fifty  years' 
labour,  he  saw  nothing,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  to  be  added  or 
taken  away.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  own.  pictures,  which  might 
te^i  Hke  ostentation  or  rhodoiiiontade,  had  a  sincere  >and  in&ntm^ 
4lkiifiithy  in  it.  When  some  one  spoke  of  his  St  Paul  shaking  off  tht 
U^fic^ijrtnh  his  arm,  (at  Greenwich  Hospital,  I*  believe,)  he  sai<C'"  A 
^Ue  burst  of  genius,  Sir  !**  West  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  vt^ho 
had  not  an  idea  of  any  thing  beyond  himself  or  his  own  actual  powers  and 
khbwl^ge.  I  once  heard  him  say  in  a  public  room,  that  he  thought  he 
had  qttite  as  good  an  idea  of  Athens  from  reading  the  Travelling  CafeSi- 
lorucB  of  the  place,  as  if  he  lived  there  for  years.  I  believe  this  waa 
Kmtiky  true,  and  that  he  would  have  come  away  with  the  same  slender, 
lieehd;  unenriched  idea  of  it  as«  he  went.  Looking  at  a  picture' of 
iM^eta,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  he  said  with  great  indifference, 
^  Wh^t  a  pity  that  this  man  wanted  expression!"  This  natural  self^ 
cobrplticfncy  lAight  be  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances  of 
birth  and  religion;  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might  be  supposed 
to  own  no8u|^iot  in  the  Commonwealth  of  art:  as  a  Quaker,  he 
amiled  with  sectarian. self-sufficiency  at  the  objections  that .  w^re  made 
to  Ifje  theory  or  pi^ctice  in  painting.  '  He  lived  long  in  the  firm  per- 
suasion of  bdng  on^  of  the  elect  among  the  sons. of  Fame,  and  went  to 
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his  filial  rest  in  di^  lunns'  of  fantbonalitf  f    Happjr  ctMf  I    Bnvfahk 
old  man  t 

Flaxman  19  another  tiirhif  and  cmtaaiit  artist,  who  ia  dteiagvniiod 

5r  success  in  Ul  yvefession,  and  by  a  prtAoOged  and  aatii^  <old«aga. 
e  is  diudiamife  ift  person,  like  the  othefs;  I  know  litdeof IdRiy  hot 
that  he  is  an  elegant  sculptor,  and  a  profiMOid*  myadc  Tine  kM-io  a 
diameter  comaion  to  many  other  avtisti  in  our  daysA-*4iOatlierbosirg, 
Coswaj,  Blakl»^  Sharp,  Varley^  ^^^-^who  seem  to-relietetheliteittlftees 
of  their  pi^efessioiial  stildies  by  voluntary  excursione  into  the  «rtgloBa 
of  the  preternatural,  pass  their  time  between  sleeping  andwakiatgyVend 
whsMSe  ideas  $m  like  a  stormy  nighty  with  the  doc^  driven  «apMIy 
across,  and  the  blue  sky  and  stars  gleaming  between  I 

Cosway  is  the  last  of  these'  I  shall  mention.    At  that  name  I  paaadt 
and  must  be  excused  if  I  oensecrate  to  him  a  pe^  smtcenm  in  my  heat 
manner;  for  he  was  Fancy's  ehild.    What  a  fhiry  pakce  was  his  of 
specimens  of  art,  antiquarianisro,  and  tirtk^  jambled  all  tegelher  in  the 
nchest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  indi  much  left  to  the  ifeoagi* 
nadon,  (how  diffinrent  from  the  finical,  polished,  petty,  nrndecniBed  air 
of  some  Collections  we  have  seen !)  and  with  copies  of  the  old  master^ 
cracked  and  damaged,  which  he  touched  and  retouched  with  his  own 
hand,  and  yet  swore  diey  were  the  genuine,  the  pure  originals.    All 
other  collectors  are  fools  to  him  :  they  go  about  with  pamAil  anxiety 
to  find  out  the  realities  :-^he  said  he  had  them^and  in  a  moment  mode 
them  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrib  and  of  the  fiimes  of  a  lively  Isnagina- 
tion.    His  was  the  crucifix  diat  Abelard  prayed  to-*-^  loek  of  Bloiaa's 
hair — the  dagger  widi  which  Felton  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
-— 4he  first  finished  sketch  of  the  Jocunda — ^Titian's  large  colossal  pro* 
file  of  Peter  Arettne — a  mummy  of  an  Bgyptian  king-*-a  feather  of  a 
phoenix*— a  piece  of  Noah's  Ark.    Were  the  articles  auttientic  ?    What 
matter  ? — his  &ith  in  them  was  true*    He  Was  gifted  with  a  second-' 
sight  in  such  matters :  he  beUeved  whatever  was  iaeredible.    Fancy 
bore  sway  in  him ;  and  so  vivid  were  his  impressions^  that  they  in- 
duded  the  substances  of  things  in  them.     The  agreeable  and  the  true 
with  him  were  one.    He  believed  in  Swedenborgianism«^e  believed  in 
animal  magnetism— he  had  conversed  with  more  than  one  person  of 
the  Trinity-«~he  could  talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine 
vefaide  of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  down-stairs  through  a  oon- 
duit-pipe.    Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  an  idetd 
proposition.    Oiiee,  at  an  Academy  dinner,  ^vHwn  some  question  was 
made  whether  the  story  of  Lambert's  Leap  was  true,  he  stiurted  upt  and 
said  it  was ;  f<n  he  was  the  person  that  performed  it:--^e  once  as- 
sured me  that  the  knee-pan  of  King  James  I.  in  the  eeiKng  at  White* 
hall  was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Cipriani,  who  was  repairing  the  figuresV^he  could  read  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelations  without  spectacles,  and  foretold  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte horn  Elba— and  from  St  Helena  1    His  wife,  the  most  lady-like 
of  Englishwomen,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  mao  her  husband 
was,  made  answer — **  Toujours  rimU^  tct^mars  gaV*    This  was  his  cha* 
racter.    He  must  have  been  of  French  extraction*    His  soul  appeared 
to  poraess  the  life  of  a  bird ;  and  sueli  was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and 
manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half- boots  laced  on,  you  would 
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fimcy  (by  the  kelp  of  a  figure^  ftiml,  kuUtA  of  a  litde  withered  eUerly 
gentleman,  it  was  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces.  Hisminiatwres  and 
whole4cng&  drawii^  wei*e  not  merely  &8hionaUe«<^they  were  fitslvon 
ilad£  VSb  initatiOQs  of  Michael  A^gelo  were  not  the  thing.  When 
more  than  ninety,'  he  retired  from  hia  professioili  and  used  to  hold  up 
4he  pakied  hand  that  had  painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty 
yeaia^  and  aniled^  with*  wnabated  good-bumoury  at  the  vanity  of  human 
wMies.  Take  him  witii  all  his  faoltsandiaflitfs,  we  scarce  "shalllook 
upon  hi*  like  again  1" 

Why  shoold  sueh  persons  erer  die?  It  seems  hard  upon  ihem  and 
va  I .  Case  ixes  no  sting  in  dieir  heartSi  and  their  persons  "  present  no 
mark  to  the  foe-man."  Death  in  them  sriaes  upon  living  shadows. 
Tiiey^seane  oonsume  vital  air :  their  gross  functions  are  long  at  an 
oidi-^*^^  InFe  hut  to  paint,  to  talk  or  think.  Is  H  that  the  vice  of  age, 
tbeasues's  fault,  gnawafthens  !  Many  of  them  are  not  afraid  of  deaths 
but  of  conmg  to  want ;  and  having  begun  in  poverty,  are  haunted  with 
the  idea  tbat  t^^  dudl  end  in  it,  and  so  die-^o  save  charges.  Other- 
ibey  might  linger  <«  for  ever,  and  **  defy  augury !" 
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MftS.    DOBBS    AT   UOMlt. 
f  <.Tbs  Gonmoa  cbAt  of  goinps  whea  they  meet.*'  Dryden. 

What  1  shall  the  Morning  Post  pfoclaim 

For  ereiy  ficb  or  high-born  dame, 

From  Portmsn  Square  to  Clef  eland  Row» 
•  Each  itea|-*-no  one  cares  to  know  $ 

Print  her  minute t  where^houtSA 

Describe  her  concerts,  balls,  and  routs, 

Enumemte  the  lamps  and  lustres. 

Shew  where  the  roses  hung  in  clusters. 

Tell  how  the  floor  was  chalked— *re?eal 

The  partners  in  the  first  quadrille*^ 

How  long  they  danced,  till,  sharp  a»  hunleri», 

Tb^  sat  down  to  the  (east  from  Gunter's ; 

Hew  much  a  quart  was  paid  for  peas, 
,  How  much  for  pines  ana  strawberries^ 

Taking  especial  care  to  fix 
'  The  hour  of  (Muting — ^half  past  six  ?•— 

And  shall  no'btttd  make  proclamation 

Of  ronts  efljov'd  in  humbler  station  2 

Hise,  honest  Muse,  to  Hackn^  n>am. 

And  sing  of-*-—''  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Home." 

He  who  knows  Hackney,  needs  must  know  ' 
That  spot  enchantin^-r-Frospect  Row, 
So  calPd  because  a  view  it  shows 
Of  Shoreditch  Road,  and  when  there  blows 
No  dust,  the  folks  may  one  and  all  get 
A  peep---almo8t  to  Norton  Falgate. 
Here  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Number  Three 
.  Invited  all  her  friends  to  tea. 
The  Row  had  oeirer  heard  before 
Sueh  double  knocks  at  any  door. 
And  heads  were  popped  from  every  casement, 
CounUng  the  comers  with  amazemeilt. 
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Some  nanifitd  thorn  co  el«v9%  -  -i    • 

While  others  swwe  there  were  but  •even, 

A  point  that's  keenly  moot^  stilly 

But  certain  'tis  that  Mrs.  Gill  /  . . 

Told  Mrs.  Gfub  she  reckoned  ten  : — 

Fat  Mrs.  Hobbs  came  second — iHen 

Came  Mesdames  Jinkins,  Dump,  and  SprimBs* 

Tagps,  Jacl^s,  Briggs,  Hoggins,  Crumps  ana  Wiggins! 

Dizeu'd  in  all  her  best  ahi^. 
Our  melting  hostess  said  her  uy. 

As  the  Somcbong  repast  proceeded^ 
And  curtsying  and  bobbiog  pressed 
By  turns  each  gormandizixig  guest,  * 

To  stuff  as  heartily  as  she  did. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hoggins,  what ! — your  cup 
Tum'd  in  your  saucer,  bottom  up  ! — 

Dear  me,  how  soon  you  're  had  your  fill. 
Let  me  persuade  you— one  more  sup» 

'Twill  do  you  good,  indeed  it  will: — 
P^ha  now,  you're  only  making  g^me. 
Or  else  you  tea'd  afore  you  came. 

Stop  Mrs.  Jinkins,  let  me  stir  it, 

&fore  I  pour  out  any  more.^ — 
No,  Ma'am,  that 's  just  as  1  prefer  it.—-  ' 

O  then  I  '11  make  it  as  before. 

Lauk !  Mrs^  Dump,  that  toast  seems  diy. 

Do  take  and  eat  this  middle  bit. 
The  butter's  fresh,  Tou  may  rely. 

And  a  fine  price  I  paid  for  it—  '* 

No  doubt.  Ma'am,-— what  a  shame  it  is  I 
And  Cambridge  too  again  has  rts  / 
You  don't  deal  now  with  Mrs^  Keats? 
No,  she 's  a  bad  one : — Ma'am,  she  cheats.— 
Hush  !  Mrs.  Crump's  her  aunt. — Good  lack  ! 
How  lucky  she  just  tum'd  her  back  ! 

Don't  spare  the  toast.  Ma'am,  don't  say  no, 

l^t  got  another  round  below, 

I  give  folks  plenty  when  I  ax  'cm, 
.  • '   '  For  cut  and  come  a^in  's  my  maxim. 

Nor  should  1  deem  it  a  misfort'n. 

If  you  demolish'd  the  whole  quart'n, 
•    ^'  Though  bread  is  now  a  shameful  price, — 

Why  did  they  'boUsh  the  assize  ? 

A  charming  garden,  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
For  drying. — Ain't  it,  Mrs.  Hobbs  ?     ' 
But  though  our  water>tub  runs  o'er, 
A  heavy  wash  is  such  a  bore, 
Our  smalls  is  all  that  we  hang  out- 
Well,  that's  a  luxury,  no  doubt 

-  La  1  Mrs.  Tappa,  do  only  look, 
Those  grouts  can  never  be  mUtook  ; 
Well,  such  a  cup !  it  can't  be  worse. 
See,  here  *s  six  horses  in  a  hearse^ 
And  there's  the  church  and  burying-plac^. 
Plain  as  the  nose  upon  your  face : 
Next  dish  may  dissipate  your  doubts. 
And  fdve  yoH  iass  vaJucky  gnouts : 
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Oue  more — ^/ou  nmstrribe'pofahat-atowii     i.  • 
1  warrant  me  it's  stiDBg  and  good. 

There's  Mrs.  Sprig|;^s  in  tbe  garden ; 
What  a  fine  gown  l^^but,  ^eg^ging  pardoQi^         , 
It  seems  to  me  amazing  dingy — 
Do  you  think  her  shawl,  MA*am/s  real  k^y'f — ' 
Lord  love  you !  no  : — ^well,  give  me  do'es 
'* That's  plam  and  good.  Ma'am/ not  like  those. 
Though  not  so  tawdjy,  Mrs.  Jacks, 
We  do  put  clean  things  on  our  backs. 

Meat,  Ma'am,  is  scandlous  dear.-**Perhaps 
You  deal.  Ma'am,  stilt  with  Mrs.  Tapps. — 
Not  1 ; — ^we  know  who 's  got  to  pay. 
When  butchers  drive  their  one-horse  chay, — 
Well,  I  pay  nine  for  nimpsl— At  most 
We  pay  but  eight  for  boird  and  roast. 
And  get  our  tumps  from  Leadenhall 
At  seven,  taking  shins  and  all. 
Yes,  meat  is  monstrous  dear  all  round ; 
But  dripping  brings  a  groat  a  pound. 

Thus  on  swift  wing  the  moments  flew. 
Until  'twas  time  to  say  adieu. 
When  each  prepared  to  waddle  back^ 
Warm'd  with  a  sin  of  C^ogniac, 
Which  was  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  a  law. 
Whene'er  the  night  was  cold  and  raw. 
Umbrellas,  pattens,-  lanterns,  clogs. 
Were  sought — away  the  party  jogs. 
And  silent  solitude  again 
O'er  Prospect  Row  returned  its  rei^> 
Just  as  the  Wsttcbman  crawl'd  in  sight. 
To  cry— «< Past  ikor^ti  dcmdy  night!" 
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"  I,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooliog,  am  nothing  to  you ;  ao  you  may  continue  and 
laugh  at  nothing  still."— T^  TemptsU 

This  is  the  age  for  memoirs,  particularly  of  royalty.  NapoleoD  is 
making  almost  as  much  noise  after  bis  death  as  he  did  in  his  life-time ; 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  the  assistance  of  Madame  de  Campan,  has  ob* 
tained  a  revival  of  her  notoriety ;  and  Louis  Dix-huit  has  effected  his 
escape  to  Coblentz  only  to  fall  into  the  claws  of  the  critics,  by  proving 
that  every  king  is  not  a  Solomon.  This  epidemic  is  understood  to  be 
spreading  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  several  of  the  London 
booksellers  have  already  started  for  dif!erent  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  treating  with  crowned  authors.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  biography  any  more  than  to  geometry ;  the 
right  divine  does  not  include  all  the  good  writing,  nor  has  legitimacy 
any  exclusive  alliance  with  Priscian.  Men  who  have  brains  inside  may 
scribble  as  well  as  those  who  have  crowns  outside ;  beggars  and  thieves 
have  given  their  own  lives  to  the  public ;  nay^  even  things  inanimate — 
a  wonderful  lamp,  a  splendid  shiUingy  a  guinea,  have  found  historians ; 
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why  tlien  should  the  krcU  of  the  creation  hare  all  the  /^memoim  to 
themaelves  ? 


4i 


All  our  praises  why  should  Lohfs  engross  \ 
°^-  hoaest  Muse,  and  siBg*'-*-*— 
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*^  The  Haunch  of  Muttoti,^  which^  tot  aught  that  appears  to  the.QOQr 
trary,  may  claim  a  rectilinear  descent  from  the  Rovid  Ban)  e^emia^ 
by  Mother  Bunch,  and  so  be  entitled  to  rank  with  tlie  t>e^t  iixiyperisOl  j^ 
kingly  records  that  are  now  issuing  from  the  Row.  ,lnto  this  im^Qs^- 
gation,  curious  as  it  would  be^  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter ;  it  ,woiiI4 
be  irrelevant  to  my  title,  which  has  only  reference  to  sheep  after  iho^y. 
are  dead,  and  designated  as  mutton ;  but  I  cannot  refrain. from  noticiog 
that  even  in  this  point  of  view  the  sulgect  1  have  chosen  is  .poetical,  {qt 
a  poet,  like  a  Merino  or  South  Down,  is  annually  fleeced  and  sheared* 
and  at  last  cut  up  by  the  critical  dissectors ;  but  he  is  no  sooner  Af^^ 
than  he  acquires  a  new  name,  we  sit  down  to  his  pertisal  with  great 
satisfaction,  make  repeated  extracts  which  we  find  entirely  to  our  taate^i 
and  talk  complacently  of  his  rich  vein,  ready  flow,  his.sweejbiesst  tj^pder^ 
ness,  and  so  forth.  '  t.^    ■  . 

Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  the  sheep  from  which  our  hero,  t.  e*  pur  haujapb' 
was  cut,  drew  breath  in  the  pastures  of  Farmer  Blewettt  ,of  Sii^ae^ 
whose  brother,  Mr.  William  Blewett,  (commonly  called  Billy,}  of  Gjeiiit 
St.  Helen's,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  |i^^gQ 
brokers  in  the  Metropolis.  The  farmer  having  a  son  fourteen  .y6ara4)f 
age  whom  he  was  anxious  to  place  in  the  counting-house  of  ti^e  a»id 
Billy,  very  prudently  began  by  filling  his  brother's  mouth  before  he 
opened  his  own,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  an  enormous  turkey  at 
Christmas,  a  side  of  fat  bacon  at  Easter,  and  at  Midsummer  t^e  i^^n- 
tical  haunch  of  South  Down  mutton,  whose  dissection  and  demolition 
we  have  undertaken  to  immortalize.  Ever  attentive  to  the  main  chance,, 
the  broker  began  to  calculate  that  if  he  asked  three  or  four  friends  to. 
dine  with  him  he  could  only  eat  mutton  for  one,  while  he  would  have  to. 
6nd  wine  for  the  whole  party ;  whereas,  if  he  presented  it  to  Alderman- 
Sir  Peter  Pumpkin,  of  Broad-street,  who  was  a  dear  lover  of  g^)»o4. 
mutton,  and  I-iad  besides  lately  received  a  consignment  of  Itidi^p,  ^cdf 
which  he  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  brokerage,  he  might  not  oiMJTi 
succeed  in  that  object,  but  be  probably  asked  to  dinner*  get  his  ^lul 
diare  of  the  haunch,  and  drink  that  wine  which  he  preferred  to  all 
others — Ttdelicet,  that  which  he  tippled  at  other  people's  expense. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  the  former  aim,  our  documents,  do  not 
testify,  but  certain  it  is  tliat  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  haunch  in 
Broad-street,  (not  being  deemed  a  presentable  personage  at  the  l^aronct  s 
establishment  in  Devonshire-place);  Mr.  Robert  Rule,  Sir  Peter's .bpokr 
keeper  and  head  clerk,  who  presided  over  the  city  household,  was  aske4 
to  meet  him,  as  well  as  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Pumpkin,  a  young  col- 
legian, whose  affection  for  his  uncle  induced  him  to  run  up  to  Irondon 
whenever  his  purse  became  attenuated,  and  who  in  his  progress  towards 
qualifying  himself  for  the  church,  had  already  learnt  to  tie  a  cravat, 
drive  a  tandem,  drink  claret,  and  make  bad  puns.  Four  persons,  as 
the  baronet  observed,  were  quite  enough  for  a  haunch  of  mutton,  and 
too  many  for  one  of  venison. 

'*  I  shouldn't  have  waited  for  you,  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
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as  his  nephevr  eatered.  <*  No  occasion*  Sir;  I  am  always  panctiial — 
Boileaii  says,  thai  tfae-time  a  man  maAces  a  txaafnuj  wait  for  him  iskal^ 
ways  spent  in  discovering  his  faults." — **  Does  he  ?  then  he 's  a  sens^e 
fellow;  and  if  hd  's*a  £emd  of  yours  you  night  hare  brought  him  to 
dinner  with  you,-^But  jFOUneedn't  have  made  yonradf  such  a  dandy^ 
Hairy,  merely  to  dine  at  the  counting-house.**-—**  Why,  Sir.  as  I  mx* 
pected  the  dioaer  to  h^  well  dressed  for  me,  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
^s  dum  return  the  compliment.'' — ^*  Ha,  ha,  ha  ?  do  you  hear  that 
BiUyf-— not  a  h^A,  one,  was  it?  Egad,  Harry  doesn't  go  to  College  for 
Qodiidi^  But  there's  the  'Change  clock  chiming  for  five^  and  we  onght 
Cx>  have  dmner.  Ay,  I  remember  when  four  was  the  hour,  and  a  very 
goodhour  too.^—*"  1  lately  ttunbledunonaletterof  Addison'stoSwift," 
intenrupted  Henry,  '*  dated  l^9th  Fd>.  1707,  inviting  him  to  meet 
Steele  and  Frowde  at  the  George  in  Pall-maU,  at  two  o'clock,  which 
was  th^  the  fashionable  hour.  And  apropos  of  haunches,  I  remember 
rekMAu;,  that  in  1720,  the  year  of  the  South  Sea  bubUe,  owing  to  the 
fimdea  ridges  suddenly  flowing  in  upon  the  citizens,  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son rose  to  the  then  unexampled  value  of  five  guineas,  so  that  deer 
were  dear  indeed  for  one  season." — '*  A  fine  thing  to  have  been  owner  of 
a  herd  that  year,"  said  Mr.  Blewett. — <<  Capital !"  observed  Mr.  Rule, 
widi  an  emphatic  jerk  of  the  head. — '*  In  the  mean  time  where  is  our 
haunch  of  mutton  r*  inquired  the  Alderman: — Vdo,  pray,  Mr.  Rule,  see 
ah^mt  It-— 4he  cook  used  to  be  punctual,  and  it  is  now  two  miniiles>and 
a  half  past  five."  Mr.  Rule  bowed  and  disappeared,  hut  jHresently  re-» 
turned,  announcing  that  dinner  was  served. 

Sir  Peter  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  as  Philip  the  servant  waa 
about  to  remove  the  cover,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  stop  him, 
until  he  yf9A  provided  with  a  hot  plate,  vegetables,  and  sweet  sauce,  so 
as  to  be  all  ready  for  the  attack  when  the  trenches  were  opefied. 
^  Beattttfoir  he  exclaimed,  as  the  joint  was  revealed  to  him;  "  done 
to  a  turn — admirably  firothed  upl"  so  exclaiming,  he  helped  hinKielf 
plenteoysly  to  the  best  part,  and  pushing  away  die  dish  said  ^^  he  had 
no  doubt  .die  others  would  rather  help  themselves.^'  Mr.  Rule,  who 
had  not  yet  achieved  independence  enough  to  be  clownisb,  volunteered 
to  snpp^,  his  neighbours,  which  he  did  so  clumsily,  that  Harry  de- 
d^M  he  bhould  never  be  his  joint  executor ;  and  Mr.  Blewett  apy[>Iied 
Ids  more  experienced  hand  to  the  task.  For  the  first  ten  minutes 
^  much  went  into  the  baronet's  mouth  that  there  was  no  room  fpr  a 
single  word  to  come  out;  but,  as  his  voracity  became  gratified,  be  found 
leisure  to  ask  his  guests  to  dirink  wine,  and  to  cackle  at  intervals  wha( 
he  termed  some  of  his  good  stories. — '*  Clever  fellow.  King  Ciuorles  : 
they  called  him  the  mutton-eadng  King,  didn't  they? — cut  oflPfais  head 
though  for  all  that— stopped  his  mutton-eadng^  egad  !—-I  say,  Billy, 
did  I  tell  you  what  I  said  t'other  day  to  Tommy  Daw,  the  bill-broker* 
Tommy's  a  Bristol  man,  you  know :  well,  I  went  down  to  Bristol  about 
our  shipthe  Fanny  that  got  ashore  there." — ''The  Fanny, Capt. Tyson, 
was  in  Dock  at  the  time,''  interrupted  Rule;  "  it  was  the  Adventure, 
Capt.  Hacklestone,  diat  got  ashore.'' — *'  Well,  well,  never  mind — 
where  was  I  ? — O,  ay ; — so  says  Tommy  to  me  when  I  came  hack.  Is 
Betsy  Bayley  as  handsome  as  ever  ? — ^who  bears  the  bell  now  at 
Bristol  f — Why,  says  I — the  bellman,  to  be  sure  !  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  ha! — 
Egad,  I  dkought  Tommy  would  have  burst  his  sides  with  laughiiig — 
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Wlw  bean  di6  beUjiC  BHmd^  tsyi^  he^'Vfhyv<lfaf» 'bellHmti,  u^  I: 
Gafulftl,  wau't  it?"-*^*'Gftpkah"'«jiMSuliited  Mr.  Ruk',  ^«Mi  la  'Moort: 
ded»Y€ energy.     •   .'  *'''''    '  • '»"• '^* 

t<  It*«  a  pity  tbi»8tewefb  beeftttak  ^t^-Ai^  t>otCbtn  ftbduM1»»3vv^difMd;'^ 
aaid  Bkmett, "  nobody  taked  it*"--<9  It  won't  b«  wasted^*"  replied  Hi»i^, 
''it  eooDonrizes  our  Amnev/'—-**  How  so T)*-^'*  Because  itf  ser^^'td 
nu^e  both  €«ids  iiue/."*-*"  Aha  1  Billy,*' roared  the  BMNkiet;  <' be-all 
you  diere.  -  I  told  yovi  Harry  didn't  go  to  isollege  fbr  nothiAg.*^-^''*  By 
the  by,  sir/'  continued  the  nephew,  **  did  you  ever  hear  of  Shakspeinre% 
receipt  for  dretaing  abee6teak  V'-^*^  Sbakspeari^'d !— no— thebeM  i  ever 
eat  were  at  DoUy's^^but  what  it  it?"— '<  Why,  sir, he put8> it  iikto^tbef 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  where  he  jnrakes  him  exclaim — '  Ifft'^ein^^dbll^ 
when'tia  done,  daen  it  w^re  well  'twere  done  quIcHly/ ''^^^'^^oQ, 
good,"  cackled  the  Baronet,  «*  but  I  said  a  bet^r  thing  tftan?  (Sh&«^ 
apeare  laat  week.  You  know  Jack  "Foster  Uie  common  eoiiiidl4hM,  - 
ugly  aa  Bluakhevae-r-gives  famous  win«  though  ; — weH,  wewiei^MkNtg^ 
about  the  best  tavem,  (I'll  thank  you  for  some  s^eet  satice,  Mr.  R%^; 
and  so  says  I-~(aiid  a  little  of  the  brown  fat  if  you  ^eA^e^hM  stf 
says  I — Jack,  I  never  see  yc«r&ce  without  thii^ng  of  a  godA'dfrtd^ 
*  Why  so  !'  says  Jack.  Because  k  's  ordinary  every  day  at  tWb'  o'dodt;' 
says  1."  Here  the  Baronetwaa  seized  with sudi  a  violent  ^bflangtit^ 
that  it  brought  on^an  alarming  attack  of  coughingand  expi^eto^atibh^^  but 
he  no  sooner  recovered  breath  enough  than  he  valiantly  rep^ted^^WlPy, 
so,  Jack? — Because  it's  ordinary  every  day  at  two  o'cldck^saVsr  1:^-2-^ 
which  he  followed  up  with  a  new  cackle,  wMle  M¥.  Rhto  deliv^ittt' 
himself  most  dogmatically  of  another  ** Capital!''  and ^ relapsed  fifttd^ 
his  usual  aolemntty. :  '^  '    <  ' '-'    ' 

''  The  greatest  compliment  ever  offered  to  this  j6hit,^  resttm^'iH^* 
nephew,  **  proceeded  from  a  popular  actor  nbw  living,  Who  d^MMit^ 
the  ne  pbu.  ultra  of  epiiturism:  Having  been  a  Idng  time  m  Ikfti^n 
without  seeing  Ridimond  Hill,  be  was' taken  by  some  fH^hdW  t^'kiA6f 
that  noble  view,  then  in  the  perfeetton  of  ita  smmner  belnity.  "Tte  m/ 
was  fine— «very  thing  propitious : — ^they  M  him  up  thehHl'and  iii6tig 
the  dead  wall  till  he  reached  the  Terrace,  where  the  whole  glbMoiiir 
vision. burst  upon  him  with  such  an  overpowering  eflfect,  thitt  He  66ttld! 
only  exidaim,  ui  the  intBnsity  of  his  ecstasy, — ^  A  "perfect  tiaattch^,'*by 
Heaven!'"  •.;.-.  -i-/'  r  •' 

*'  You  will  be  at  Kemble's  aaie  to-monrow,  Sir  VtiUft  ?'^  iAqofh^ 
Bleiv>ett.^''  Wbat  i"  refAied  the  aenhew, »  are  poof  JifhnVYmi^H^Kim 
to  be  sold  ?  I  shall  attend  certainly*  I  understs^d  he  po!(safeM  th^ 
first  edition  of  Piers  Plowman--The  Maid's  Tragedy— Ks^amiAMr  GVifr^' 

ton's  Needle,  and "    **  Uoity  toity  •"  interrupted  Sit  Peter ;  "  WMt 

the  deuee  is  the  lad  chattering  about  ?'^-^«  Bless  me,  Mr.  Beni^,'* 
cried  Rule,  *'  you  have  surely  seen  the  catalogue  cX"  the  great  sale  hi 
Mincing  Lane — 1714  bales  of  Pemambuco  cotton,  4fl9  of  Maratkham; 
96.bogaheads  and  14  tierces  of  Jamaica  sugar,  311  bags  of  cofSee,  and 
66  carica  of  Demerara  cocoa.  I  believe  I  can  favour  you  Widt  a  per- 
usal of  the  catalogue  with  all  the  best  lots  marked."* — ^'  Infinitdy 
obliged  to  you^''  replied  Harry,  *^  but  I  had  rather  undergo  the  lot  oif 
being  knocked  down  myself." 

'^  Aha  I"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  gloating  delight ; 
*^  non^  we  shall  get  on  again.  Here  comes  the  Argyle  with  some  hot 
gravy ;— 'that  was  a  famous  invention.**—"  Nothing  like  it,"  replied 
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Hany,.'^ifl'lh0Jtfw«ujf  of/Warceafbdr'swhobCbniut^^  k^iMmgidMB, 
writer  dewas  pne  Hf  ofU  tM>Ue  families  to  (consider  the  neaae'^Bffm^ 
ser  the  poet,  as  the  fairest  jewel  in  their  coronet.  Ma^'wevot^OK^ 
tend'tbe  sa^ie  .remark  to  the  ducal  raoej  whose  name  will,  by  thii  dis- 
co¥€iryV  !be  constantly  in  oar  mouths  ?"-<-^*'  Ay,  and  whose  ediebricy 
will  thus  be  kept  up,  hot  and  hot,"*  added  Sir  Peter.  ^  figad^  I'll 
drink  their  beakbs  in  a.  bunsper»  and  take  another  slice  'Upon  iiie 
strength  of  it.    One  ought  to  encourage  auch  ingeoious  Improve^ 


''lam  afraid,  Sir  Peter,  that  the  best  side's  all  gone/'aaid  Mr. 
BletweiA,  with'  a  whine  of  pretended  regret,  which  had  a  prospective 
reftfl^nce  to  the  brokerage  on  the  indigo*    ''  That  I  beg  lesre  to  deny," 
retorted  Harry;,  '^  for  it  is  one.  of  the  Peptic  precepts,  that  in  polities^ 
an4  g^^PttoW*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^  ^^^^  where  there  is  most  to  be  got, 
and  there  are  atill  a  few  slices  left  under  the  bone."-*;-'*  If  we  bid  ir 
good  9JtaB»nlatiDg  sauce  now,"  said  the  Alderman,  '*  I  oonldBtffl<goon«^ 
"  But/th^e,"  .continued  the  nephew,  ^'  we  are  still)  nearly  as  deficient 
as  w^.^reie  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorse,  whose  ambassador  at  Lon^ 
d<m  cqmidained  that  be  had  been  sent  among  a  «et  of  barbarian^  who 
Imd  twenty  religions  and  only  three  fishHUuceSk"-*-*^  Why,  BQly;'" 
cried  .4ie  Alderman  to  Blewett,  **  you  seem  as  do!»n  in  thenmouith  m 
the  .root  of  my  tongue; — blue  .as  your  own  Indigo/*-^'':ThBt's  a 
famosis  lot  of  Guatimola  you  have  just  received)  Sir  Peter^  by- <the  Two' 
Sisteip»,  Capt.  Framlingham :  may  I  call  4o  take  samples  V'—*i  We  'If 
tiplk,  of  that  by  and  by,  Billy :  meantime  take  a  sample  of  port :  help 
yo^|rsftf»\';Tt*">I|e  can't  help  himself,  poor  fellow,"  said  Hany,  ^  Ur  die 
botde's  empty."    The  Baronet  nodded  to  Rule,  whoin8tatt%  betook 
Kipyy^^a,  baskct  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  began  deoaating 
aao^bfMT  i9!ith  mathematical  precision*   "  Taks'care,  Bule^  it  ^wonH  besw 
ahakipg)~4  have  had  it  fourteen  years  in  bo(ttle>,"^-4^M  And  port  wine/' 
obserTod  DfMrry^ "  is  like  usankind — ^the  older  it  gets,  the  nwre  eniiMiy' 
it  becoqies,  and  the  less  will  it  bear  being  distmted/'*^''  A  little' 
tiwwt&f  mA  th^  uncle>  smacking  his  lips;  <^  I  doubt  whether  tbls-is 
oiftr/^liue  right  bin.''^--"  No»  sir/'  replied  the  nephew  \  .<*  thiv seems  to- 
b^Qnt  qf  t)ie  hqs^  h€€n.     Trvja/mt: — ^but  you  haYO  got  somepriM^' 
cl;ifetj^':^;^}|iy>  ^^^  yP  '^^  ^^®  *  touch  at  that  after  die  doth 'sdsnred  r 
but  will  nobody  uke  another  mouthful  of  the  haunch  ?  the  meat  was' 
s^qrtsjQrisp^  and  'tender,  just  as  it  ought  to  be*-'    ^*  Gapitad^  I''  ^acu- 
la^  k^  'With  a  momentary  animation,  siic<teeded  by  Jiis  iistbituid  looki 
o^.foTjisitixtj.  , ''  Then  the  tal>l4  m|iy  he  oleated^"  continued  thO'Alder-' 
msAt  /'  W  asoitdLs  I  Hariyi,  how  comea  it  you  oeifer  said  graoe*  befbre* 
dinner  ?"    "  Yon  were  in  such  a  hurry,  sir,,  that  you  forgot  ceiasl^  me  r' 
it  wa^  b^t  last  week  you  called  me  a  scapegrace,  and  I  may  nowretort' 
the  epithet."    '*Say  grace  now  then,  sancebox."    '*  I  have- «ibt  yet  > 
taken  orders,-  Sir  Peter .'^    '*  Yes  you  have,  you  have  taken  mine,  sff 
out  with  it."    Harry  compressed  the  benediction  into  Ave  wovda-«**the 
clod^  waa  removed— a  Ix^tle  9f  Chateau  Margaod  was  pkced  uptott  thb* 
table  to  his  infinite  consolation-^tlie  talk  quickened  with  the  'oiroit^* 
lation  of  the  wine,  and  many  good  things  were  nttsved  which  we  'regt^^ 
that  we  cannot  commemorate  without  travelling  out  of  the  i«oerd,  as' 
onr  subject  ceased  with  the  dinner,  being  expressly  confined  t6  the 
''  Memoirs  of  a  Haunch  of  Mutton."  H. 


•  r        -        •/• 
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THB  MOORISH  BRIDAL  SONG** 

TvB  GiUon  groves  their  firuii  and  flowera  were  •Uevving 

Around  a  Moorish  palace,  and  the  sigh 

Of  summer's  gentlest  wind,  the  branches  wooins. 

With  music  through  their  twilight-bowen  went  oy; 

Music  and  voices  mm  the  marble  halls, 

Thro«0|h  tlie  leaves  gleaming,  midflt  the  fountam^faUs. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling 

To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades. 

And  told  of  feasts  within  the  stately  dwelling. 

And  lights,  and  dancing  steps,  and  gem-crownM  maids ; 

And  thus  it  flow'd ;— yet  something  in  the  lay 

BelongM  to  sadness  as  it  died  away. 

**  The  Bride  comes  forth  1  her  tears  no  more  are  falling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  in&nt  years. 
Kind  voices  from  another  home  are  calling. 
She  comes  like  day-spring— ^he  hath  done  with  tears  1 
Now*  must  her  dark  eye  snine  on  other  flowers. 
Her  bright  smile  gladaen  other  hearts  than  ours ! 
«*-Pottff  the  rich  odours  round  1 

*'  We  haste !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing. 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth. 
Deep  silent  joy  within  her  heart  is  sprinj^ng. 
For  this  alone  her  glance  hath  less  of  mtrth ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years. 
Her  sisters  weep— 4>nt  she  hath  done  with  tears  1 
Now  may  the  timbrel  sound  P' 

Know'st  thou  for  whom  they  sang  the  bridal  numbers  ? 

— One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  morel 

One  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumbers. 

Nor  Love's  own  sigh  to  rose>tints  might  restore  1 

Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread — 

—Weep  for  the  yoang,  the  beautiful,  the  dead !  F.  H. 
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Ys  warbUns  birds,  that  thus,  from  bough  to  bough. 
Pour  fortn,  at  eve,  your  meltiiig  melodies  I 
Ye  free  and  happy  people  of  the  skies. 
Whose  loves  no  stain  of  sordid  avarice  know  I— 

Far  other  feelings  in  your  bosoms  glow — 
Ye  reck  not  of  man's  vain  and  empty  ties. 
Nor  dream  of  broken  rows,  nor  faith  that  flies 
As  swifk  as  rivers  run,  or  breezes  blow. 

O  happy  ye !  whose  soft  emotions  own 
No  deity  but  Love— condemn'd  to  flee 
With  us  before  a  sullen  father's  frown. 

Alike  in  age,  in  beauty,  and  in  love. 
The  God  of  Love  himself  hath  mated  ye. 
Who  never  links  the  raven  with  the  dove. 

*  It  is  ft  custom  among  the  Moors  to  sing  the  bridal  song  wben  the  funeral  of  an 
unmarried  woman  is  borne  from  her  home.  , 


« 
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WINCHESTER. 
-Great  Artbor's  seat  oold  Wincliester  prefers, 


WHose  Dttid  Ronnd  Table  yet  sbe  vanntetb  to  be  berV." 

MicHABL  Drayton. 

WnrcHxsTER  is  certainly  the  most  quiets  uaobtrusive,  and  unpre- 
tending place  I  ever  entered.     There  is  a  religious  solemnity  In  its  high 
way  and  very  market-house ;  a  dim  and  shadowy  gloom  over  its  most 
frequented  thoroughfares ; — indeed,  one  part  of  the  High-street  itself  is 
but  a  monkish  cloister,  with  disproportioned  and  swollen  columns,  and 
flat  heavy  architrave,  instead  of  slender  and  reeded  shafts,  with  flower- 
ing tracery  above   them.     The  by-streets  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  High-street  that  the  cloisters  have  to  a  cathedral : — they  arc  of  the 
same  age  and  character,  only  more  silent  and  gloomy,  more  deep  and 
broad  in  their  sliadows — ^so  deep,  indeed,  that  having  taken  up  my 
quarters  with  **  mine  host'*  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  who  resides  |n  one  of 
them,  I  am  writing  by  candle-light  an.  hour  before  sun-set.     All  this 
falls  well  enough  in  with  my  humour ;  or  my  humour,  cameleon-bred, 
has  taken  its  colouring  from  surrounding  things.     How  the  gay  trap- 
pings and  rich  ''  harnessing,"  with  the  *^  drums  and  trumpetsV'  and 
parading  of  two  thousand  military,  might  have  destroyed  its  quiet 
during  the  war,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  grateful  that  at  my  visitation  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  these  splendid  barracks  was  an  unobtrusive  serjeant, 
with  enough  of  the  citizen  about  him,  in  half  a  dozen  civil  children,  to 
leave  the  illusion  perfect.    But  even  in  those  worst  of  times — ^at  least 
we  poor  speculators  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak  of  them  without  of- 
fence, for  our  "  calling,"  as  FalstafF  would  say,  is  then  secondary  to  a 
posting  messenger,  and  our  brain  labours  to  the  lying  nonsense^  or 
nasty  nothing,  of  a  third  edition — even  then,  the  appearance  of  this  city 
was  never  disfigured  with  the  temporary,  black,  duil-lookii|g,  boarded 
hovels,  that  in  most  other  places  are  called  barracks.   Here  it  would  be 
no  excess  to  say  our  soldiers  are  lodged  like  princes ;  for  they  are  quar- 
tered in  the  very  palace,  and  the  exterior  remains  perfect  and  unchanged, 
erected  by  Charles  II.  and  designed  and  executed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren*    ft  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  building,  though  much  inferior  to 
many  of  his  other  works.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  immediately  above  the 
town,  and  from  all  the  surrounding  country  has  a  good  though  not  a 
grand  effect.     It  is  bmlt  principidly  of  brick,  with  a  regular  front, 
whidi  never  can  have  a  grand  effect,  be  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice 
what  it  may.     There  is  a  poverty  in  the  material  which  in  an  uniform 
boilding  can  never  be  kept  out  of  mind ;  and  the  only  instances  in 
which  I  have  seen  brick  used  on  a  large  scale  where  this  feeling  has  not 
predominated,  have  been  in  the  few  old  bay-windowed,  turreted,  half- 
castellated,  deep-courted,  and  close-wooded  houses  of  the  nobility  of 
the  Tudors ;  where  you  have  no  long  and  open  approach,  but  enter 
direct,  from  the  deep  shadows  of  old  trees,  into  the  deeper  shadows  of 
the  court-yard  and  the  mansion — 

**  Chamberis  and  parlers  of  a  sorte. 

With  bay  windows  goodlie  as  may  be  thought. 

The  galleries  right  wele  y  wrought. 

As  for  dauncinge  and  otherwise  disporte/' 

Most  nations  are  fond  of  originality,  and  believe  many  ridiculous 
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tMngs'tfmt  UtitUsr  this  litnAoilr ;  liut,  <f  iteErigluh  Pfete  to  put  in  a 
claim  M^  th(B  fine  old  manBion  of  our  ancestors,  1  question  if  tneir 'pre- 
toniions  #ould  not  be  admitted.  Your  cognoscenti,  andprofessi^mal^en- 
tl^naM  mig^t  gibe  us'trtth  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifferent  ori^nslity 
is  worth  fhe  Parthenon  on  the'Calfeon-hill  a<nd  the  newly  chrMtened 
Adbillea  together.    *•  tVi^ll,  Sir,  but  6f i^hat  order  is^  it-^Tuscain/  Dtfric, 
lonie,  Cofaposlte,  or  Cdrinthian  ?"    I  answer,  not  one  of  them ;  Ibr  5f  it 
were,  bow  couM  it  be  origmal  ?    But  I  say>  it  has  all  the  charaQtevi^tics 
that  di9tingffiish  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pretenbions-^^-adaptilftony 
and  «se.     It  is  well,  admirably  well,  suited  to  thi^  varyin|f,  i^et<^ift- 
idg'dKmateof  ours: — instead  of  looking  out  for  six  months togMher 
from*a  ^*  commanding  Eminence*'  Into  the  raw  air,  and  <nr«r  a'  nu9t>fnap 
of  indlsrtlfigoishable  melancholy,  y«^u  look  into  a  warm'  omftihyard 
a^aitt^t  a  high  iided  tower,  with  the  litde  sun  that  mhy  be  rafldMlft'om 
ki  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattermg  and  joying  thetmikkmi  ol^'out 
«i|ider  ih^  thick  lm»nc)nng  oaks  upon  the  herd  of  fat  deer  «lieU6i^M<and 
l^owsiag  ^t  th^  very  threshold: — instead  of  the  thin'frame-wdritv^and 
bald^po^et^y  of  yotir  Italian  window,  which  neither  does  nor  •'Waa  in- 
*  tended  to  shiit  oat  thii  bitter  cold  of  our  December,  oft  the  ouuing 
wiiskis  of  Mitrch,  you  have  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  tnagnificent 
old  4)ay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannelling  bdow,  an&  its 
deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which  is  warmth  and*  posi- 
tive enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  hiotory 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  records  of  our  country  : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  anticpsarian 
lore^  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  Htiany 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County*-hall,  originally  the^  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.     Here  is  preserved  the 
*'  onld  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.     That  this  table  was  ever  King  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  **  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,  was  that  of*'  King  Stephen 
and  his  worthy  Peers."    It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painCed  Over, 
and  portioned  into  different  compartments,  each  division  being  labelled, 
in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  esccepttbat  in 
one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of  Arthur 
himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  board.    It 
was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
liord  Orey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  eiteention  and 
pardon  were  going  on.    They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  sheriff  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedcliamber,  and  on  his  return*  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  *'  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  hhn  from  the 
scaffold,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
tlie  great  kail  to  walk  xvith  Prince  Arthur,**    The  same  ceremony  having 
been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed  in  his 
removal,  **  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthurs  hall." 
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flut,  ^0f  all,  tiie  C(iU^  mi  the  Gai^MtBli'  At^tift  fml^f^  o^ 
Wiiidie«toiu<  ^Tbe  jfonnce,  aefording  ta  th^  binu  and  iiuiiiiiiaiioda  of 
hec  •Sbctieonte  aluMfeiiJind  kicKariaiui,  might  obim^a  higher  #auquity 
d>«ii'tbQ.'V«i«UL  round. table!'  itfleli* envies, prmeiMi^  toi  A^y'ruarbaick, 
withimQO0i«ioiwlbdk  id  it»biAt*ry.of  aq  9AA(imt^y  ittr  moy.'io^  the 
vl^iR«n4Kw>tb«inMivQs»  BuiwiAheiH.QTfidirfity  jB^POgb..  to  ?|vbi/our 
faMiQ»)ilich  »p0Ciiliaii(Mi84  itr  \f  ill  y^t  Hrmlmi^edtbat;  WimsheAtcT  is 
lh»opfifeat^bi»th  of  £t9Q/and  WestiiQiiii^wr«.4EU94iha4:;Ui>d<H»lbted'«nti- 
qn^jr  Ofuungh  u>  8atiBfy,aai,y  ordinary  appetite;  and^wbiob  ^s  mfich 
a»ope/to  ita>  bonour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  paaaing  oenturiea ;  k  is 
fliU  fuU  of  vigour,  and  ia  iiaw«  as  from  the  first,  distingutiibed  for 'the 
jopnta/liQn.of  itaaiebolaf8»  The  Education  Committee,  it  ietriie^^re* 
poiAadagaiaat  some  abuses;  and  4ome  abuses,  wbidii  they  did' inot 
Aeperi  Ugainat,  flourish  here,  sneh  as  fagging  and  flogging;  but  tbeso 
ave  harhariliea  sanctioned  by  so  many  agea,  so  interwoven  ^itb  early 
habits  a»d  pr^udices,  so  sanctified,  by  all  that  makes  buU^biutiogplea- 
aunabW  and  oods'^figbting  Christian  entertainment,  that  theyeHcult  no 
aaleniahment ;  yet  surely. it  is  ridiculous  to- see  (he  leg^lafcvre  itself, 
goaded  oA.by.  the  humanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bouadeof  a 
wise  l^islation,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
bxiutaltty  .of  pasaion,  while  the  age  itself  surrendws  up  its  youth  a 
yieiim<totibolh*' 

But  forgetting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  ooUege  is  unfertu- 
•aalelji  not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  the 
fiUla  of  themifi,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be«  Ita seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  .immediate  neighbourhood— *its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  front — ^thecity  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towevs  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  t^t  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages^  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  town  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
from  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself — then  the  Prebendal  houses— then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  dniidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
destroying  the  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  school-room,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  paas  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  with 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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die  •onrounding  offices,  have  a  perfect  conforniity«  The  lirst  feeling 
on  enteriing  here  ui  of  admiralion.  There  is  not  a  Un^  or  an  omanaeiit 
that  ifl  not  consistieot  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  bvildiog ; 
and  the  bold  buttresses  of  the  hall,  die  rick  windows,  the  superiativdy 
light  and  beautiful  tower  of  the  Chapel^  with  the  entrance  gateway^  are 
the  most  elegant  assemblage  of  goUitc  ocnaments»  without  break  of 
offence  from  modem  incongruities,  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Hence  we 
pass,  either  into  the  Chapel,  or  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  the  HalU 
The  Chapel  is  now  undergomg  extensive  repairs,  and  the  general  efleet 
is  lost  by  the  necessary  acaffi)lding ;  but  when  this  is  cleared  away,  it 
roiist  be  singularly  imposing.  The  windows  are  all,  or  nearly  allx 
filled  with  stained  glas8>  which,  like  the  statues,  are  wanting  in  most 
other  Gothic  buildings — its  propordons  are  more  than  commonly 
grand — the  roof  is  at  an  unusn^  elevation,  and  the  groining  of  the  zoo£ 
is  rich  and  bold  without  being  oppressed  or  encumbered  with  omameat.- 
The  Refectory,  or  College  Hall,  aa  it  ia  called,  is  a  handsome  l<^y 
room  open  to  the  rafters,  which  are  ornamented  in  consequence.  Here 
are  many  things  worth  observadon,  as  ilhistrative  of  the  mannera^-of 
our  ancestors,  and  now  to  be  met  with  in  few  but  collegiate  places. 
Just  befcHre  we  enter,  are  three  impenetrable  old  oak  doors,  with  an 
outer  half-door  and  ledge  on  the  top;  these  are  the  hatches  from 
which  the  tables  are  served,  and  so  often  mendoned  by  the  old  writers. 
Maria  alludes  to  it  in  her  jest  on  Sir  Andrew's  dry  pi^,  '*  bring  your 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink.'*  Immediately  on  entering 
there  is  a  large  covered  basket  fixed  in  the  flooring  to  receive  the 
broken  victuals,  a  portion  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  are  regularly 
sent  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  These  are  customs  that  bear 
evidence  of  the  considerate  humanity  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  age  hath  let  such  practices  die  away — **  Did  our 
charity,"  says  Lady  Frugal,  in  her  bitter  revilings  of  Luke^  **  redeeat 
thee  out  of  prison, 

When  the  Sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat, 
Were  your  festival  exceedings." 

In  advancing  farther  into  the  room,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flooring 
at  the  upper  end  is  raised  some  inches.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  daiss 
about  which  commentators  have  often  written,  and  which  is  men-» 
doned  in  the  description  of  the  feast  in  Cedric's  Hall  in  Ivanhoe. 

Proceeding  on  from  the  Chapel  Hall,  we  enter  the  cloisters,  which  are 
also  open  to  the  roofing,  and  much  inferior  to  what  I  had  expected. 
In  the  area  of  these  is  a  very  elegant  little  chapel  in  the  highest  preser-* 
ration,  originally  built  and  endowed  for  a  charity,  where  masses  were 
to  be  performed  for  the  dead.  Its  revenues,  however,  are  gone,  and  it 
is  now  well  filled  with  books,  and  converted  into  a  library,  where  is 
preserved,  a  curious  record  of  patience  and  folly,  the  genealogical 
table  of  Wykeham,  uninterruptedly  brought  down  from  Adam.  Of 
an  things  it  requires  most  time  to  judffe  correctly  of  a  library — mine 
was  very  limited : — it  bears  no  proportion  in  magnitude,  nor  should  I 
think  in  worth  to  Eton ;  yet  there  were  many  choice  and  some  valuable 
works  in  it. 

The  School-room  fortunately  forms  no  part  of  this  pile  of  buildings 
but  is  concealed  behind  it.   The  strai^  perversity  of  the  age  in  whichr 
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it  was  Ikiflt,  %€^tnn  to  hAve  defied  all  drcttmslaeince  ;  for  Mial  die  can 
aoeo^t  ^  the  introductHm  here  of  any  other  order  but  Gothic  ?  In 
it^lf  it  IB  finely  proportioned,  and  every  way  noble.  Over  the  entrance 
is  ametalfftatueoT  the  founder,  presented  by  old  Gibber,  whicti,  to 
mdie  the  whole  consistently  ridicalous,  has  been  painted  and  gilt. 
Another  of  the  absurdities  is  a  monstrous  representation  of  what  is 
called  a  Trusty  Servant,  shewn  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  college 
hall.  The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  it  have  any,  is  in  giving  reality  to 
what  were  considered  the  moral  excellences  of  such  a  character — in 
fiiet,  such  a  pictorial  representation  as  Mad  Tom  has  given  a  poetical 
one,  "  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness, 
lion  in  prey.''  Of  course  the  worthy  represented  here  is  the  reverse  of 
all  this,  and  the  qualities  and  excellences  which  are  presumed  to  be  com- 
mon to  both  beasts,  for  such  a  servant  would  deserve  no  better  men- 
tion, are  represented  by  the  four-footed  ones — thus  the  trusty  servant 
is  not  dainty  in  his  diet,  therefore  the  figure  has  the  snout  of  a  hog 
instead  of  the  '*  human  face  divine,"  the  feet  of  a  deer,  the  ears  of  an 
ass,  and  is  altogether  a  monstrous  and  most  ridiculous  compound. 
The  figure  has  evidendy  been  repainted ;  and  this  is  acknowledged,  but 
the  design  and  colouring  of  the  original  have  a1*rays,  it  is  said,  been 
strictly  followed.  I  much  question  this.  It  is  habited  in  the  regular 
''  blue  coat"  of-  the  servants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly as  old  as  that ;  for  early  in  the  seventeenth,  when  most  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  dress  were  fast  wearing  out,  this  was  giving  way. 
'*  1  may  well  call  *em  companions,"  says  Lucie,  in  Middleton's  comedy 
of  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  '*  for  since  blue  coats  have  been 
turned  into  cloaks,  we  can  scarce  know  the  man  from  the  master." 

Having  been  delighted  beyond  measure  with  my  visit  here,  I  stretched 
out  to  St.  Cross,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  visible  in  die  dis* 
tance.  I  could  not  hope  for  any  equal  gratification ;  yet  St.  Cross  can 
disappoint  no  one,  come  after  it  what  will,  or  be  the  visitor's  imaflina- 
tion  what  it  may.  The  walk  to  it  is  through  some  luxuriant  mea£>ws, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Itchin,  and  at  the  foot  of  St.  Catherine's-hiU ;  and 
the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  full  of  recollections.  A 
Roman  encampment  is  yet  distinctly  visible  on  the  hill  itself,  which  is 
the  summer  play-ground  of  the  boys  at  the  College,  and  the  fabled 
scene  of  their  duke  domutn^  which,  though  all  may  have  heard,  none 
know  the  full  force  of  but  a  Wykehamist.  Unless  you  have  made  one 
in  a  St.  Catherine's  pilgrimage,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  there,  or  have 
learnt  it  while  yet  a  child,  with  something  of  mysterious  reverence,  ia 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  you  are  shut  out  from  its  deep  feeling 
for  ever.  The  song,  however,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  beautiful — 
it  is  a  triumphant  burst  of  exultation  at  the  approach  of  holidays,  with 
a  passionate  anticipation  of  home,  its  welcome  and  its  joys.  The  real 
age  and  author  are  unknown.  The  occasion,  as  I  heard  many  years 
ago,  when  the  song  was  to  me  a  sealed  book,  for  I  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate its  language,  from  one  who  found  equal  difficulties  from  die  in- 
firmities of  age,  but  who  connected  with  it  some  of  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  an  innocent  life,  is  told  in  a  few  words. — An  only  son, 
whose  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  mother  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  but,  while  he  was  at  school 
here,  she  too  died »  At  the  approach  of  the  holidays  he  received  a  notice 
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from^jBi|^,g^/i^i/aQfl  thait  ))^  must  vspend  them  at  the  volfegi^l'  Tb^ 
8uddea;(^^pger— the  loneliness  of  his  situation-r-tlve  universal  tflank 
that  th^  ^otlA  presented  to  him,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  ardent  ima- 
gination^  .  As  tne.holidays  approached,  the  gloom  ^eraed  t6  thickisa : 
the  JaoU^aya  came^  and  he  was  alone ; — he  used  dien  to  visit  this  VSt, 


WSihaiftt  acquaintance  of  more  ^weet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  his  love — hin  thoughts," 


and 'flit  tlrere,  in  contemplative  melancholy,  whole  hours  together: — 
honde,  hottie,  the  memory  of  it  was  for  ever  present:  he  feasted  on  the 
joys  he  had  knowii,  and  in  some  moment  of  agonising  rememhrance  he 
wrote  this  long ;— 4nit  before  his  companions  returned  he  bad  died  of 
a  bnoken  heart.  It  was  sorrow  feeding  itself  joyously  on  the  passion 
that  most  destroy  her*  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Constance  dwella 
with<B«ch  fearful  mlnuteneM  en  all  that  was  most  lovely  in  young 
Arthur—*  v 

*  *'  For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child^ 

To  him  that  did  but  yetteiday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom> 
KJPhiL    You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Com,       Gbrief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stufis  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  foud  of  grief." 

The  story  is  possibly  a  fable,  but  it  is  worth  remembering* 

Bt.  Cross,  which  we  now  approach  through  lines  of  **hedg^*€OW- 
elms,"  18  situated  in  a  rich  bottom,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  with  the  ra^id 
Itchin  running  between  them.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to 
describe  this  place^  or  to  do  it  justice.  At  the  same  time  that  it  iMars 
evidence  to  the  influence  and  extraordinary  wealth  possessed  by  the 
Romish  church,  its  very  existence  is  one  of  ten  thousand  proolk,  liwt 
Its  influence  was  often  exerted,  and  its  wealth  often  directed,  to  good* 
If  it  accumulated  vast  riches,  it  supported  extensive  charities ;  it  en* 
dowed  hospitals,  it  founded  colleges,  it  relieved  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
hefpless,  and  the  friendess,  all  over  the  kingdom ; — it  was  a  channsl 
through  which  men's  charities  were  dispensed,  and  not  a  %\vk  that  en«- 
gulphed  them.  If  it  remind  us  of  the  celibacy  of  its  clergy,  yet  is  it 
an  evidence  that  a  churchman  without  a  needy  family  of  his  own>  may 
provide  for  many  and  through  many  generations :— if  of  the  indolenee 
of  its  cloisters,  yet  of  their  quiet  and  seclusion— of  a  poor  dwdling  for 
learning  and  literature  to  be  at  rest  in.  In  brief,  if  it  remind  us  of  its 
errors,  so  does  it  of  those  virtues  from  which  its  errors  sprang. 

St:  Cross  is  a  noble  institution !  It  does  honour  to  human  nature* 
A  man  will  think  the  better  of  himself  that  hath  eaten  of  its  hoepitahty 
as  I  have  done,  and  every  stranger  may  do.  The  world  hath  forgotten 
what  charity  means, — it  knows  not  how  to  give, — ^it  is  all  vile,  paltry, 
self-flattery, — it  is  "-the  picture  in  little :" — we  throw  half-pence  U>  a 
beggar  as  we  give  a  kick  to  a  doff,  to  rid  us  of  an  annoyance; — we 
do  not  stoop  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  but  bend  towards  them ; — we  are 
eaten  up  with  orders  and  degrees,  and  know  nothing  of  the  simple 
dignity  of  human  nature.     The  universal  sUmp  of  fellowship  and 
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brotb^hoa^.if  "l^f^fQul  pf  tl^e  rfew  coinage.  Tl^  Romish  religion 
taugQt,1l5  {tetter  by  humbling  itself;  it  was  lip-hopour,  iif  vou  pleftse. 
but  it  wOft  hopour.  A  churchman  was  then  noble  above  all  nouiiity ; 
yet  i^  the  church  its  Carmelites,  and  mendicant  friars,  its  brothers  of 
St.  E|f;ppiiii^^  and  St.  Augustine,  and  by  its  constitution  the  proudest  pf 
its  dignitaries  must,  on  occasion,  perform  the  meanest  offices,  especially 
to  the  poor.  When  a  man  was  worn  out  with  age,  or  mink  with  poverty 
and  misfortune,  they  did  not  put  a  brand  of  shame  on  his  forehead — 
they  did  not  put  a  bell  round  his  neck,  noi*  send- him  to  a  woxkhoase^ 
or  tor  break  ^ones  upon  the  road,  bat  to  **  the  Akii»*hoase  oi  NoUe 
Poverty'' — ^Domus  elemosynarta  nobilis  paupertatis,  Sck,  am  ihia  placa 
wa^'  named  by  Beaufort.  The  very  words  have  boBour  ia  tfaeoi'S 
Pov^tr  was  theh  no  shame.  We  bold  the  same  dootriile,  but  4X^  oobh 
duct  gives  the  lie  to  it.  It  is  now  a  shame  !  a  corroding,  oankevouB 
shaifief^  thirt  eats  the  heart !  It  is  the  very  worse  ofieUce  in  thetwb61e 
calendar : — **  veray  poverte,"  that  is  poverty  of  spirit,  **  is  sinne  pro*- . 
perly,"  says  the  Wife  of  Bath ; — we  make  no  disdnctions;  the  age  is  not 
critical  in  such  matters^  it  is  not  only  an  offence,  bat  offence  without 
apology,  for  it  hath  not  one  way  to  bribe  opinion. 

"  There  is  not,"  says  the  historian  of  Winchester,  "  within  the  island 
any  remnant  of  ancient  piety  and  charity  of  ^e  same  kind,  which  has 
been  so  little  changed  in  its  institution  and  appearance  as  this.  The 
lofty  tower,  with  the  grated  door  and  porter's  lodge  beneath  it,  the 
retired  ambulatory,  the  separate  cells,  the  common  refectory,  the  vener- 
able  church,  the  black  flowing  dress  and  the  silver  cross  worn  by  the 
members,  the  conventual  appellation  of  hrotlter^  with  which  they  salute* 
easfa  sdier;  in  short,  the  silence^  the  order,  and  the  neatness,  that  here 
re%i^  serte  to  recall  the  idea  of  a  noonastery  to  those  who  have  seen 
one^  andfwiU  give  no  imperfect  idea  of  such  an  establishment  to  those 
who  halve  not  had  that  advantage."  This  is  a  very  admirable  deserip- 
tionjand  yet  weak  and  imperfect,  when  I  remember  the  full  and  un« 
miauA  filing  of  delight  and  astonishment  with  which  I  first  entered 
thcpkce  its^  I  had  *'  bid  good-morrow"  to  the  sun  that  morning, 
ami. been  stirring  before  the  plough  was  in  the  furrow.  I  had  wandered 
ovatf  *tbe«d6wy  fields,  watching  the  trout  in  the  river,  and  beguiled  on- 
wdedaby  the  fresh  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  the  joyous  sonss  of  birds, 
that!  jcaone  ioating  '*  upon  the  wings  of  silence  ;"  and  had  thus  passed 
somciuxirs-in  quiet  indolence,  when,  directing  my  course,  with  the  in- 
stinot  of  appetite,  to  the  village,  1  turned  suddenly  and  entered  St. 
Cmst*  The  first  gateway  and  tlie  outer  court  were  passed  in  a  hu- 
m4Mdr  fael:«reen  ouriostty  and  indifierence,  when  the  whole  burst  upon  me 
witii  ithe  suddenness  and  indistinctness  of  a  vision.  It.  seemed  un^i^ 
real — it  was  a  fiicture  of  imagination,  that  had  lef^  nothing  .imperfect. 
Tli0|»ctovesque  and  beautiful  cells  of  the  brothers  on  the  one  side-*-the 
anibidatory  on  the  other — the  church,  such  a  church  1  before  me — the. 
amfaway  and  tower  beneath  which  I  stood — the  noble  refectory  with  its 
aicehed  staircase,  overrun  with  the  finest  creeper  I  had  ever  seen,  in 
iu  most  luxuriant  foliage^  when  its  leaves  were  just  embrowned  with 
A«turon*-such  a  scene  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 
But  the  brothers,  in  their  long  black  robes,  and  the  silver  cross  on  their 
biseast,  where  could' an  EHgUshnuinU  imagination  have  foiiivd  them? 
The  sun  in»  shining  as  strong  as  it  ever  does  in  September^^directly  on 
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the  front  of  the  brothers'  cells,  and  in  a  seat  before  one  «f  themi 
venerable  grey-headed  old  man,  taking  his  frugal  nleali  attended  on, 
with  all  the  patience  of  virtue,  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  ser- 
vice seemed  to  anticipate  his  wants — ^hc  was  little  short  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  as  I  afterwards  learnt.  From  the  hall«door  others  of  th6 
brethren  were  passing  with  their  daily  allowance ;  and,  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  under  the  shelter  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was  observed,  was  a  lady  reading, 
who  paused  as  every  brother  passed,  as  if  to  make  an  affisctionate  in- 
quiry, and  receive  his  blessing — this  was  the  chaplain's  daughter.  It 
was  Uie  most  bewildering  scene  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  stood  for 
some  minutes  in  silent  admiration,  with  something  of  painful 
ment,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  brother  approaching  the  gateway, 
two  large  "jacks'*  of  beer,  and  doles  of  bread; — this  was  the  porter,  or 

Rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by ; — 

and  his  burthen  was  for  indiscriminate  distribution  to  way&ring  tra- 
vellers. Whoever  shall  think  this  picture  overwrought,  let  him  visit 
St.  Cross  as  I  did, — not  with  a  throng  of  companions  in  mid-day,  but 
alone,  and  before  the  dew  is  off;  and  let  him  then  tell  how  infinitely 
short  I  have  fallen  of  his  own  feeling. 

The  entire  buildings  of  this  place,  the  whole  establishment  indeed, 
are  grand  and  imposing.  In  the  few  charitable  endowments  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  too  much  of  calculation — we  seem  to  do  good  grudge* 
ingly — ^tt  may  be  right,  but  let  us  admit  there  is  something  noble  in  the 
magnificent  disregard  of  our  ancestors.  Here  is  a  churdb  worthy ^uch 
an  institution — not  a  hall,  not  an  overgrown  room,  but  a  church  that 
could  receive  half  a  dozen  country  parishes.  Every  place  has  ita  oi^ 
nament,  and  more  ornament  Chan  was  wanting,  if  we  calculate  by  the 
square  and  rule.  Why  a  double-arched  entrance ?  Why  two  towers?. 
Why  an  ambulatory  ?  Why  a  portico  to  the  refectory  ?  Why  such  a 
church  ?  Or  why  a  church  at  all  when  the  refectory  would  serve  its 
purpose  ?     Because  it  was  "  the  Alms-house  of  Noble  Poverty*" 

This  charity,  after  all,  is  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  once  was*  It  waa 
originally  founded  by  King  Stephen*s  brother,  and  subsequeotly  en- 
larged by  Cardinal  Beaufort.  It  was  at  first  "  to  provide  thirteen  poor 
men,  who  were  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  with  every 
necessary.  They  were  required  to  reside  in  the  house,  and  they  were 
allowed  each  of  them  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread,  of  three  pounds 
four  ounces  weight,  and  a  gallon  and  a  lialf  of  good  small  beer.  They 
had  also  a  pottage  called  mortrel,  made  of  milk  and  wastelbred,  a  dish 
of  fiesh  or  fish,  as  the  day  should  require,  and  a  pittance  for  their 
dinner,  likewise  one  dish  for  their  supper.  Besides  these  thirteen  resi- 
dent poor  men,  the  foundation  required  that  one  hundred  others,  the 
most  indigent  that  could  be  found  in  the  city,  but  of  good  characters, 
should  be  provided  every  day  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of 
small  beer,  and  two  messes  for  their  dinner,  in  a  hall  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Hundred-mennes  hall ;  and  as 
this  was  a  very  ample  allowance,  they  were  permitted  to  carry  home 
with  them  whatever  they  did  not  consume  on  the  spot  There  was 
also  a  foundation  for  a  master,  with  the  salary  of  from  seven  to  eight 
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ponnie  anmUtlly,  *  tbgedier  witfa  a  steward,  four  cfaaplafnsi  tUrteeo 
cietkBf  and  wtfweh  choristers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  kept  at  school  ia 
tbe  lioapitaly  besides  servants."  **  And  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
fiyiHidsr^  instead  of  one  hnndred  poor  men,  three  hundred  were  fed;  and 
other  extraordffnary  charities  were  bestowed  on  the  chief  festivals  of  the 
year."  To  this,  Cardinal  Beaufort  "made  an  endowment  for  the 
mamtenanoe  of  two  more  priests,  thirty-five  additional  poor  men,  reai- 
deola  in  the  house,  and  of  three  women,  being  hospital  nuns,  to  attend 
npon  the  sick  brethren."  Alas  I  how  is  it  now  fallen  1  '<  Instead  of 
sereaty  residents,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  who  were  here  entirely  sup- 
porlad;  beaides  a  hundred  out*members  who  daily  received  their  meat 
and  diiak,  the  charity  consists  at  present  but  of  thirteen  resident 
br«t;kren»  exolusive  of  one  chaplain  and  the  master.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, tluuk  certain  doles  of  bread  continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  only  vestige  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times,  the  porter  is 
daily  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity  of  good  bread  and  beer,  of  which 
every  traveller  or  other  person  whosoever,  that  knocks  at  the  lodge  and 
calls  fi>r  relief,  is  entitled  to  partake  gratia."  Of  this  bread  have  I 
eaten,  and  of  this  beer  have  I  drunk,  and,  though  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  with  a  delight  and  enjoyment  I  had  never  known  before.  It 
was  a  kindness  done  me  by  strangers— -men  whose  very  existence  was 
almoat  forgotten, — ^a  hand  stretched  out  in  fellowship  and  courtesy, 
from  die  darkness  of  many  passed  ages — ^it  was  a  fine  commentary  on 
that  immanity  which  teaches  us  to  judge  charitably  of  the  errors  and 
Clintons  of  our  fellow-men,  for  we  now  hold  that  these  men  erred 
griev^Misly— to  extend  our  good  wishes  and  kind  offices  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world : — it  was  a  real  honour  done  to  God, 
becanse  it  was  unconditional  charity  to  his  creature,  for  it  was  here  imly 
to  ask  and  to  receive. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add,  and  that  I  do  with  infinite  r^^t.  It 
is  impossible,  I  think,  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  and  the  present  con*- 
dtdon  of  this  noble  endowment,  without  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
abused.  While  the  number  of  its  poor  brotherhood  is  reduced  to 
thirteen,  the  mastership  is  a  fitting  office  for  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and 
that  bi^^  was  the  controller  and  administrator  of  the  charity.  It 
sign^ea  not  duit  from  the  earliest  times  the  master  has  been  some  per* 
son  of  distinguished  consequence — that  William  of  Wykeham  appointed 
hia  inthnate  fiiend — ^that  it  has  been  held  by  many  men  who  were 
removed  hence  to  bishopricks ; — the  question  is,  in  what  spirit  was  it 
held?  That  an  important  charity  of  this  nature  should  be  under  the 
mcial  government  of  some  distinguished  person,  is  easQy  enough  un- 
derstood ;  but  there  were  offices  of  honour  as  well  aa  profit*  and  when 
we  know  the  master's  salary  was  from  7L  to  8/.  annually,  we  cannot 
doabt  that  this  was  one  of  the  former ;  and  the  more  readily  do  I 
believe  it  abused,  from  knowing  the  original  extent  of  the  charity,  ita 
reduced  numbers,  and  that  the  master's  income  alone  is  supposed  to 
exceed  the  whole  expense  of  the  establishment.  It  is  indifferent  how 
Umg  the  charity  has  been  abused ;  we  know  indeed  that  the  master- 
ship has  been  for  many  years  considered  of  great  pecuniary  value ;  bat 
so  it  was  probably  before  Wykeham  by  patient  exertion  and  **  long 
prosecuted,  salts,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  coiirts," 
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brot^gic  back  itt  revenues  to  dbeiriofrigiiiti  dattiiaitkNik  rNjdther  jriitit 
be  denied  that  the  frapettfof  Mb  chioity  Was  oroell^  despilfld  b j 
Henry  Vill;;  but  how. happens  it  that  the  spoiiation:  has  hMen 
altogediev  t>n  the  institution,  .and  is  <Mily  knotm  by  the-vedueed  nmn- 
bera  of  tbe  brethren,  and  the  abolition  of  the  chsritabie  doaacioaa>4^y> 
learing'  one  side  of  the-  great  ^^aadrangle  to  be  palled  *d8fim  as  tBoMb^ 
less,  and  in  converting  the  *'  bDndred^meanee  iiair*  into  a^hmmtajffx  ri 

Bnt  I  must  here  take  a  farewell  of  St.  Gross^and  retuton  to.M^iii*- 
Chester.     1  am  unfortunately  no  antiquary,  having  no  fpnetensitm^  m 
the  character-^my  enjoyment,  is  coiifined  to  the  aiemoraiiie -andiltfa^' 
beantifnl,  to  what  excites  or  recalls  delightful  feehng.    I  anvlHB€ihBi« 
ble  therefore,  cold  as  death,  to  one  half  the  eiaocUeiice  of  this  cky.^' 
and  'yet  never  was  a  stranger  change  diaa  the  place 'Wrobgfat^'mitoaei' 
The  very  air  is  infectious  :  we  read  of,  hear  o^  seenbtfatiig'Df -^iiiViBhr 
later  age  than  '*  our  Henry :"  my  common  talk  is  norw  about  ishnrde 
Pontissara,  Bishop  de  Blois,  and  Bishop  de  Rupibufl ;  i  am  quite  n^' 
conoiled  to  Roger  de  Inkpen,  and  Saint  Rombaldi^adeed  saints^  and 
martyrs  are  my  familiars.     It  is  well  my  first  visit  was  paid  tef  die 
palace,  for  I  should  never  have  gone  afterwards.     Sir  Chiistophdr  waa< 
born  but  yesterday-— my  choice  architects  are  Walkeltn  and  De  Lnoyi 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  Edyngton,  and  Warden.  ThiuHnen*- 
That-  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  for  captains  and  subalterns  ton^ 
not  left  a  room  distinguishable  in  the  palace,  ought  to  have  been  lioi 
subject  of  regret ;  for  though  hardly  a  wail  is  in  existence  of  tbe  old 
Priory  of  St.  Swithin  that  adjoined  the  Cathedral,  I  am,  thanks  te  Mr^ 
Milner,  as  familiar  with  its  whole  architectural  economy^  as  ''the' 
hostel"  where  I  kennel.     Here  were  the  dormiteries*— there  the  mSto^ 
tory'^a  little  farther  to  the  north,  the  cellarer's  store^Kiuse  aridtfa^ 
buttery — that  one  was  the  apartment  for  the  novitiates — this  the  Prior's 
quarters---«nd  as  the  whole  is  a  tine  smooth  level,  like  a  bom^oig-* 
green,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  one's  passing  familiarly  thHongh  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments.     But,  reader,  it  is  probable  you  never  wera 
at  Winchester,  or  only  passed  through  it  in  your  way  to  'Uam{^fionv 
"since  the  Conquest,"   as  we    say  here,  called  Southampton^  you. 
have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  with  me.     With  all  your  respect  ibr  the 
immortal  Alfred,  you  would  not  be  content  to  hear  me  dweU  with,  wa^ 
thuaiasm  on  all  that  remains  of  Hyde  Abbey,  his  ownr  fbandation, 
and  the  burial*place  of  himself  and  family.    Of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, - 
fbuaded  by  Ethelswitha,  his  queen,  not  one  stone  remains  upon  ano^ 
ther.     There  are  no  less,  I  believe,  dian  forty  or  fifty  churches  here  in 
much  the  same  situation ;  and  as  I  despair  of  giting  suffioieM  vaariity 
to  this  catalogue  of  nothings,  I  will  pass  at  once  to  die  Catiiedral.  ' 

There  is  a  solemnity,  a  mysterious  intermingling  of  the^shadowa  of 
old  trees  with  its  own  deeper  shade,  that  makes  the  appitMMdi  to  it 
strangely  impressive.  The  common  ohurch-yard  in  which  it  is  situ*- 
ated,  much  as  it  detracts  from  its  general  appearance,  adds  soBiethittg 
to  this  feeling.  Its  magnitude,  its  beauty,  its  bold,  and  severe  isioi^. 
plicity,  all  concur  to  tame  down  the  passions  and  to  humble  the  hnirt  7 
and  no  man  can  have  spent  an  hour  in  gazing  on  it|  but  he  came  ;away 
the  wiser  end  the  better. 

Of  ita  exteriori  hardly  an  opinien  can  be  given,  that  must  not,  to  hit 
just,  be  limited  to  the  very  spot  on  which  we  may  imagine  ourseWea 
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staadfaig.  .>3nui^ava^*tfao</lfstet{>tik  a9d>  ike^€hmi*  are  all  i>£  wiMy 
diftitetktagfsy'Biid  «ven  the  ncMTtb  and  south  sides  <eif  the  nave,  dififer 
from  One  aadthcr^  The  line  of  noble  windows,  the  solid  gmkideur  of 
tfae^biiUrtsHB/^  audi  the  uniforai  siiwlicicy'Of  the  whole  northera  cste* 
rior.'^f  tkanBvej>lflaffB  it,'in  my  judgnHsnty  almost  wttkoM;  «  ritral^  in 
eccksjaatirat  araiiilebtBi?e  ;■  biuit»  from  tlie  south  side,  the  cloisters  have 
been  si^^awdy,  thebuttressesyif  it  ever  had  them,  are  gone  witb  the 
doistetisriaiidi'tkis'lMnrbaroiia  matilation  has  not  only  destroyed  the 
beaMcyfofthat  part^.  btti  the  seeority  of  the  building  itself.  I  think,  aa 
a  wbtdfijt  the  fiaeafe  iriew  of  the  eocterior  is  from  the  nortb-east  There 
is  aidi^akyin  tthe  massy  proportions  of  Anglo-Norman  architeeturey 
tba$,^  alairge  sealoj  approaches  the  sublime,  and  the  range  of  building 
fromithecfaalpclDof'the  Virgin  at  .the  east'end,  to  the  north  transept,  in-* 
eludings <tbei  tower,  ^ough  but  a  portion  of  the  cathedral,  is  amply  suffi* 
dentitOiMoTeii:^  Hie  east  end  of  t|^e  choir,  indeed,  does,  by  the  mul- 
titods  ol^itp  omaknents,  injure  the  geneml  effeet,  and  detract  something 
froiiiiitB*>unif(l«B-aimplioity,  nor  can  I  agree  to  the  commendation 
wbidi  IsettieE  judgments  have  passed  on  the  ehoir  itself*  I  speak 
from  feeHAgv  and  ^without  any  pretensions  to  critical  accuracy  ;  but  it 
seemed,  to  .tfte  too  much  broken  into  parts,  and  those  parts  were  uni- 
form  8BiditBSleles8i;*«-the  flying  buttresses,  though  light,  I  do  not  think 
*'  ei^ibi-W*llie  dome  canopies,  which  crown  the  turrets,  I  do  no/ 
think  ^  gorgeous ;"'  and  I  do  think  that  a  dome  canopy,  though  to  be 
meb  {with 'eke whers^  is  directly  opposed  to  every  principle  from  which 
GcMt  ardiiteotnre. takes  its  sublnne  character ;  and  as  to  the  <*  profu* 
sioniiof  eiegant  casved  work  that  covers  the  whole  east  front,"  I  can 
only^sayr  thbmscismed  to nean  astonbhing. dearth  of  iavention  in  the 
znultiidilinouS'Vcpetition  of  the  same  ornament,  and  that  ornament  poor 
and  raxtaaoti'  '  - 

U|Hity' entering  the  great  west  door  of  this  cathedral,  I  felt  it  was 
infeiion  So 'Westminster*.  The  almost  painful  sense  of  sublime  asto* 
niskmmit  was  wanting*  The  pillars  are  heavy — the  roofing  low — the 
geoofiaii  pioportions  are  inferior ;  I  speak  con^aratively,  of  course.  It 
want»  the  raiigsc  lightness  that  distinguishes  the  other.  It  is  grand, 
but  Jt  takea  ita  grandeur  from  its  vastness — its  length  b  great,  but  the 
transepts  bi^eak 'the connexion  between  the  east  and  west  ends ;  and  it 
is  enough  that  the 'connexion  actually  exists  in  stone  walls  ;  there  must 
be^  cuntinuity  df  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  wbioh  is  impos-> 
siUe  when  the  nave  is  of  one  age,  the  transepts  much  older,  and  the 
east  end,  towhidh  they  lead  the  eye,^  of  a  much  later  date.  Still  it  is 
a  noble  building,  and  the  magnificent-  east  window  is  a  beauty,  and  a 
great  beauty^.  Wanting  in  tb^  other.  But  the  greatest  enjoyment  here, 
ahd»  whence  we  obtain  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  magnitude 
and  architectural  riches,  is  in  a  patient  examination  of  the  separate 
parte  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  chapels  and  shrines  contained  in  it. 
In^ike^  latter,  Winchester  is  without  a  rival-r^hose  of  Wykeham,  Wayn- 
flete^.  Beaufort^  and  Fox,  are  a  constellation  superior  to  any  in  the 
kingdom  that  fall  witbm  my  knowledge  ;  •  and  let  me  here  do  justice  to 
the  Jatter  in  that  commendation  of  the  interior  of  the  choir,  which  I 
could  not,  with  sincerity,  give  to  the  exterior.  These  shrines,  or  chan- 
triea,  ^are  what  such  erections  ought  to  be,;  consistent  and  in  harmony 
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with  all  surrounding  objectSi  and  a  splendid  ornament  to  the 
that  encloses  them. 

The  chantry  of  Wykeham  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  its  high  ore- 
servation  does  honour  to  bis  children,  here  and  at  New  College,  it  is 
superior,  I  think,  to  all,  in  the  delicacy  of  its  proportions,  the  simpli- 
city of  its  ornaments,  and  the  general  lightness  of  its  appearance.  The 
chantry  of  Fox  is,  in  taste,  its  direct  opposite.  It  is  oppressed  with  or- 
nament, and  frittered  away  into  minute  parts,  till  the  general  design  is 
indistinguishable.  It  in  an  enigma — a  sort  of  mysterious  confusion  of 
columns,  arches,  pedestals,  niches,  groining,  and  sculpture,  that,  till 
the  eye  is  familiar  with,  the  mind  cannot  reduce  to  order.  That 
great  man  seems  to  have  had  the  taste  of  a  carver,  or  an  upholsterer, 
rather  than  a  sculptor  or  an  architect.  Yet  the  chantry  of  r  ox  is  not 
without  beauty ;  there  is  something  exquisite  in  the  finishing  of  the 
ornaments,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  such  a  multitude  of  parts, 
when  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  these  things. 

Waynflete  and  Beaufort's  chantries  stand  immediately  opposite,  in 
equal  and  admirable  condition,  and  have,  both  irom  size  and  situstion, 
a  vague  general  resemblance,  although  broad  distinctions  are  visible  to. 
an  accustomed  eye.  The  cardinaVs  tomb  is  generally  admitted  the 
more  elegant ;  but  are  not  the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  too 
light  for  the  incumbent  weight  ?  Do  they  not  want  something  of  pro- 
portionate richness  ?  This  judgment  may  seem  hypercritical,  for  without 
the  objection  the  work  would  be  perfect ;  but  it  originates  in  a  com* 
parison  with  Waynflete's,  which  in  this  particular  I  prefer.  The  gor- 
geous canopies,  and  pendents,  the  rich  fan-work,  and  the  clustering 
pinnacles  above,  are  beyond  all  description,  and  beyond  the  graver 
itself.  There  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  Cardinal — as,  I  omitted  to  observe, 
there  is  of  Wykeham — in  all  the  splendid  trappings  of  his  high  office,  be- 
neath this  canopy.  The  parts  of  the  Cathedral  itself  that  deserve  special 
attention  are  without  number,  and  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture,  from  the  dignified  simplicity  of  die  An- 
glo-Norman, to  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII. 


TO    A    JASMINE    FALLEN    FROM    LBLIa's    BOSOM. 

Fair  flowret !  ere  thv  eTanescent  dream 

On  I^lia's  bosom  ned,  I  saw  thee  shine 
With  vii^n  freshness  there,  and  stainless  seem 

As  Purity  within  her  holiest  shrine. 
But  now  thou  'st  lost  her  ev«r-varying  heart. 

Her  lover's  fate  was  thine,  and  thou  wast  riven 
From  thence  to  seem — pale,  drooping  as  thou  art — 

Like  some  fallen  spirit  weeping  its  lost  Heaven. 
Sweet  flower  1  thy  perfume  caused  thee  joy  and  death. 

For  woman's  bosom  can  delight  and  slay ; 
And  thou  wast  chosen  for  thy  perfumed  breath. 

To  feel  its  bliss,  and  sigh  thy  life  away. 
Yet,  withering  flower  t  tny  blight  was  ecstasy, 
And  I  would  welcome  death  to  only  die  like  thee ! 

C.  L. 
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**  The  bov  thus,  when  his  sparrow 's  flown, 

The  bird  in  silence  eyes."  Gay. 

ftoHDAY,  Sept.  K  9  A.  M.— Took  down  from  back  attic  my  l^aey 
ffuni  80  called  because  it  became  mine  under  the  will  of  Sir  Diggory 
fhrysalt^my  maternal  uncle.  Used  byhim,  with  tremendous  effect,  when 
agrenadier  in  Colonel  fiirch's  first  Loyal  London,  in  the  battles  of  Shad 
Thames  and  Primrose*hill.  Thought  it  prudent  to  ascertain  the  death 
of  this  Gunpowder  Percy :  drew  out  the  ramrod  and  thrust  it  down  the 
bsrrel ;  fdt  a  soft  substance  at  bottom,  and  trembled ;  screwed  up  my 
courage  and  the  soft  substance,  and  found  the  latter  to  be  a  doll's  pin* 
ciiBiiion»  probably  pushed  in  by  little  Sally.  Borrowed  Bob's  duster 
aod  Molly's  scowering-paper,  and  rubbed  off  the  rust  Looked  about 
for  a  nune-bag,  and  luckily  ali^ted  upon  my  uncle's  havresack,  iq 
which  I  moreover  found  seventeen  old  cartridges.  Put  on  my  shoots 
it^-dresa,  via. — my  white  hat,  my  stone-blue  coat  and  black  velvet 
C(&r,  my  white  Marcella  waistcoat,  my  India  dimity  under  ditto« 
my  nankeen  trowsers,  and  my  ditto  gaiters,  not  forgetting  my  military 
boots  and  bcasa  spurs.  Jammed  down  ramrod  till  it  rang  again,  to  the 
great  terror  of  Mrs*  Swandown,  of  whom  I  took  leave,  singing — 

'*  Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life. 
My  honour  calls  me  from  thee." 

Set  ofi^  ilk  high  spirits,  to  meet  Jack  Juniper,  Kit  Cursitor,  and  Tom 
Tiffimyt  by  appointment,  at  half-past  nine,  at  the  Cumberland  Arms, 
oj^osite  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  the  City  Road.  Saw  a  poll-parrot  at 
a  window  in  Carpenter's  Buildings :  longed  for  a  shot,  but  housemaid 
too  sharp.  Terrier  puppy  barked  at  a  bedstead  in  Broker's  Row : 
looked  round,  and  found  that  she  had  made  a  point  at  a  bulfinch — 
cocked  and  levelled,  but  broker  kept  walking  to  and  fro.  Arrived  at 
place  of  appointment  without  seeing  any  more  game.  Found  Jack 
Juniper  and  Kit  Cursitor  discussing  a  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  couple  of 
passes  of  brandy  and  water.  Waited  twenty  minutes  for  Tom  Tiffany ; 
Jack  in  tbe  mean  while,  to  pass  the  time,  said  he  would  play  '<  Water 
parted**  with  his  finger  upon  the  rim  of  die  rummer :  could  not  catch 
the  tune,  probably  because  it  was  all  in  one  note.  Examined  our 
pieces :  Kit's  wanted  a  flint,  and  Jack's  lock  too  rusty  to  go,  though 
he  pulled  till  he  nearly  sprained  his  fore-finger.  Borrowed  some  ml, 
mm  three  wasps  in  it,  of  the  barmaid,  and  got  a  flint  from  a  bald 
pavier  in  the  road.  Rang  the  bell  to  pay,  when  who  should  turn  up 
but  Tom  Tiffany,  in  high  dudgeon :  back  up,  like  the  half-moon  at  Lower 
Hoiloway.  Told  us  his  brother  Sam  had  walked  off  with  the  family 
fiywliAg-piece  across  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Fields,  to  slaughter  snipes  in 
Haokney  brook.  Asked  landlord  if  he  could  lend  us  a  gun,  but  he 
had  noting  but  a  horse-pistol.  Hobson's  choice,  so  Tom  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  it.  Too  short  to  bringdown  pheasants,  but  quite  long 
enaii||^  to  dot  for  the  little 
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10  A,.H,— Miirrtf4  «|>  the  City  Road  wi^giPgrr-. 

•*  By  dawu -to  the  <k>wti8 'we  repair.**  *     1    '     •    '  -   '\ 

Looked  sharp  to  the  right  and  lefl,  and  saw  a  hen  and  two  .chickens 
peeking  under  a  wheelharrow  on  the  road-side. ,  Jack  Juniper  seized 
the  three  do^s  hy  the  collar  that  they  might  not  run  in  and  frimtcn 
the  game.  Kit  and  Tom  stole  upon  tip-toe  to  withip  six  yards' plj the 
harrow,  when  the  Tally-ho  Paddington  coach  sent  hen  and  cluetipns 
scampering  into  a  front  garden  in  Pleasant  Row.  Swore  that  TaIly*ho 
should  never  see  another  eighteen-pence  of  my  money.  Halted  to  f  est 
ourselves  upon  the  hridge  on  the  Regent's  .Canal.  Looked  ^ver  ,the 
parapet  and  pointed  our  guns  downward  to  nah  the  sea-gulls  as,  thej 
came  through  the  arch.  Saw  something  red  steal  out :  took  it  (or  a 
pheasant,  and  cocked :  proved  to  he  a  bargeman's  cap  :  g;roupded  arms 
again,  and  saw  him  steer  his  vessel  into  a  sort  of  water  pound,  -^sked 
baker's  boy  about  it :  boy  said  it  was  in  the  lock,  and  that  the  babk  on 
the  other  side  was  the  key.  Threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  gaye  nte>«Dy 
more  of  his  sauce.  Kept  an  eye  on  barge,  and  saw  it  begin  tQ  sink. 
>Wondered  at  the  coolness  of  the  Father  Red-cap,  who  walked  from  Btem 
to  stern,  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  KitCursitor  said 
they  had  scuttled  it  on  purpose  to  chouse  the  underwriters,  and  tVat  he 
had  known  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  schooner  hanged  for  similar  pi:ac- 
tices.  Kit  talked  of  advising  the  underwriters  to  defend  the  action, 
and  pay  the  premium  into  court :  when  lo  and  behold  the  barge  |U>ok 
a  lower  level  and  slid  off  through  the  farther  water-gate.  StroQcJ^  on 
to  Sadler's  Wells,  and  halted  at  a  lamp  post  to  read  play-bills.  Betted 
Jack  Juniper  a  shilling  that  he  would  not  hit  the  words  ^'  Watec  fiend" 
at  ten  yards  off: — fired,  and  lodged  two  shots  in  the  W.  Stood  iPor  ten 
minutes  looking  into  the  New  River,  and  counting  the  straws  tha^  floated 
down  it,  with  now  and  then  a  child's  paper-boat  by  way  of  a  cbwige. 
Tom  Tiffany  chucked  a  boy's  hoop-stick  into  the  stream — black  poodle 
jumped  in  after  it,  and  brought  it  out,  wagging  his  tail — shook. his  coat 
and  splashed  my  nankeens : — thought  of  calling  Tom  to  account  for  it, 
but  did  not  like  the  looks  of  his  horse  pistol. 

11  A.  M. — Pushed  our  guns  under  an  old  woman's  wheelbarrow,  and 
started  a  Tom  cat — game  made  for  Pentonville,  we  foUowii^ — ^red 
my  piece,  and  brought  him  down  in  the  chapel-yard — ^looked  about  for 
churchwarden  to  borrow  keys — luckily.  Deputy  Dewlap's  funeral  just 
then  entered  at  South  gate :  followed  in  the  wake  of  mourners,  pifked 
up  cat  and  popped  him  into  'Cursitor's  blue  bag.  Trotted  on  to  Is- 
lington, swerve<l  to  the  right,  and  entered  fields  at  the  back  of  Canon- 
bury-house :  saw  five  strange-looking  birds  trying  to  hide  then^selves 
in  a  glass  case.  All  four  fired :  Tom's  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan»  but 
the  guns  went  off:  down  went  the  birds,  and  up  ran  a  tall  fellow  in  a 
blue  apron,  swearing  that  we  should  pay  for  shooting  his  stuffed  birds. 
Found  to  our  surprise  that  they  were  dead  before  we  came  near  tbem. 
Man  in  blue  apron  asked  for  our  license,  but  Lawyer  Kit  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  none  was  legally  requisite  to  shoot  a  dead  bird.  Sub- 
scribed for  a  purse  of  nine  and  sixpence,  to  quiet  the  proprietor^  and 
resolved  to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 

12  M. — Strolled  up  Highbury-place,  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the 
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gentlemen's  seats  onoiiv  right,  Whieh  Ujr  «6  tftfifetkat  you'could  not 
pash  a  brick  beftween-:  eharmiilglj  contigiMnis  to  the  city :  nothing 
wanting  bat  a  speaking-trumpet  to  ask  the  news  at  Batson's.  Heard  a 
rumbling  in  our  rear  :  looked  round,  and  beheld  the  Highbury  coach^ 
whicli  stopped  alon^ide  of  us,  and  let  loose  a  woman  nom  the  inside 
and  a  boy  froiii  the  box.  Woman  with  luggage  enough  to  stock  the 
Bamet  van.  Saw  her  give  a  canary-bird  in  charge,  to  the  housemaid: 
Xoiteiedi  about  premises,  and  in  about  two  minutes  saw  the  cage  stowed 

'  on  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen :  peeped  down  area  :  half-cocked  uncle's 
iegacVi  but  ^ould  not  get  rid  of  confounded  cook  chopping  parsley  in 
the  window.  Scrambled  over  five-barred  gate  to  join  my  companions, 
Who  had  made  a  short  cut  for  Holloway :  obstructed  by  a  dry' ditch  ; 
ibok  a  run  to  leap  it ;  forgot  my  spurs,  which  caught  in  each  other 
k^  sent  me  on  my  hands  and  knees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap. 
Tiec^  'went  biF  in  my  fall,  and  killed  a  duck.     Crammed  the  defunct  into 

'  l^  havresack,  and  came  up  with  my  cronies  close  to  the  turnpike. 
''' 'Ti^y  took  the  pathway,  but  I  followed  the  B^ford  coach  through  the 

'  j^t^.  'Stopped  by  gate-keeper,  who  demanded  three  half-pence :  would 
hot  l^ay;  and  referred  it  to  Lawyer  Kit,  who  gave  it  in  favour  of  gate- 
keeper, pointing  to  the  board  upon  which  rate  of  tolls  was  printed,  viz. 

*  "  For  every  horse,  mule,  or  ass,  three  half-pence."    Tossed  down,  the  ' 
edppers  and  walked  on.     Halted  at  corner  of  Duval's  Lane  :  drove  of 
g^ese :  called  a  council  of  war :  Jack  Juniper  offered  the  driver  two 

''  Hifllihgs  to  let  him  fire  among  the  flock  :  bargain  made:  Jack  let  fly, 
and  missed :  geese  set  up  a  general  hiss,  and  Kit  advised  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  action. 

1  p.  M. — ^Turned  down  a  green  lane  on  our  left,  thinking  .that  the 
game  on  the  high  road  might  be  too  wild.  Drove  a  gander  before  us, 
holding  out  our  guns  in  a  slanting  direction,  while  Tom  Tifiany  with 
his  horse  pistol  kept  the  dogs  at  bay.  Looked  over  our  shoulders,  and, 
when  we  found  ourselves  out  of  view  from  the  road,  fired  a  volley.  All 
missed :  gander  screamed,  and  was  making  past  us  back  to  the  highway, 
"when,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  I  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  my  piece.  Gave  him  a  thump  each  to  secure  our- 
selves of  his  demise,  and  crammed  him  into  Kit^s  blue  bag,  which  he 
filled  choke  full,  like  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

2  p.  M. — Steered  on  towards  Pancras,  wondering  at  the  romantic 
beauties  that  met  us  at  every  turning :  caught  a  peep  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital,  and  longed  for  a  pop  at  a  patient.  Put  up  a  couple  of  gipsies 
and  a  donkey :  recovered  arms  just  in  time  :  had  my  fortune  told,  viz. 
that  I  should  stand  upon  some  boards  that  would  slip  from  under  me  : 
walked  back  to  Kit  for  a  solution  :  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it :  resolved  to  ask  the  exciseman  at  the  club  :  determined  to  make  a 
knot  in  my  handkerchief  as  a  memorandum,  and  found  gipsies  had 
eased  me  of  my  yellow  Barcelona.  Walked  back  to  shoot  them  for 
the  larceny,  but  found,  as  Kit  expressed  it,  the  writ  returned  n9n  est 
invenius.  Arrived  at  Holywell  Mount :  read  printed  notice,  "  It  is 
lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  here  :*'  took  the  hint,  fired,  and  blew  Jerry 
Bentham  off  a  book-stall. 

3  p.  u. — ^Dinner  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  Camden  Town.  Pigeon- 
pie  at  top,  and  lamb-chops  at  bottom.    Tom  Tifiany  in   the  chair, 
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and  t  deputy.  Asked  Tom  for  a  piece  of  the  pie :  carviiiflr-iLni£e  slipped, 
and  ia  went  hia  fist  through  the  top  cntst,  penetrated  Uie  pigeon^  and 
stuck  in  the  beefsteak  sod  at  the  base.  ''  Now  your  hand's  iny**  said 
Jack  Juniper,  "  1 11  thank  you  for  some  of  that  pie."  Tom  wiped  the 
gravy  from  his  wristband,  and  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  joke,  but  all 
the  rest  of  us  laughed  ready  to  kill  ourselves.  Asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  any  ginger  beer :  answered  **  Yes,  Sir,"  and  rushed  out,  returning 
instantly  with  a  stone  bottle.  Began  to  loosen  wire :  bottle  hissed  and 
spit  like  a  roasting  apple :  all  looked  on  in  awful  silence :  at  length  ont 
bounced  the  cork  and  hit  Tom  Tiffiiny  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose :  Tom 
cocked  his  pistol  to  return  his  adversary's  fire :  but  the  other  bawling 
**  Coming,  Sir,"  bolted  through  the  door  like  lightning :  poured  out 
foaming  liquor  in  a  glass,  meaning  to  take  a  delicious  dcanght,  and 
found  that  I  had  swallowed  a  concern  in  whidi  vinegar,  brickdust,  and 
soapsuds,  were  the  working  partners. 

4  p.  M. — ^Prowled  round  the  brick-fields  near  the  Newington-road, 
to  start  birds  that  love  a  warm  climate.  Saw  a  hopping  raven  with  its 
left  wing  clipped :  went  up  within  a  yard  of  it  and  brought  it  down : 
clapped  the  black  game  into  my  havresack,  and  told  a  milk-maid  that 
the  brood  came  over  from  Norway  every  autumn.  Eyed  Deputy  Fir- 
kin's apple-tree  that  hung  over  the  New  River :  felt  very  desirous  of 
bringing  down  a  leash  of  pippins,  but  saw  a  little  man  in  black  on  the 
watch.  Jack  Juniper  shut  both  his  eyes  and  pulled  his  trigger :  down 
dropt  the  man  :  all  took  to  our  heels,  with  our  heads  full  of  the  new 
drop.  At  length  says  Lawyer  Kit,  **  Let 's  go  back  and  get  Imn  an 
apothecary  ;  if  he  dies  after  that,  it  will  be  only  felo  de  se."  Back  we 
stole,  in  sad  tribulation,  and  found  to  our  great  relief  that  Jack  had 
shot  a  scarecrow.  Tom  changed  trowsers  with  the  deceased,  his  own 
being  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  :  Canonbury  clock  began  to  toll,  and 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  towards  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 
firing  in  the  air  to  take  the  chance  of  whatever  might  be  fiying  that 
way.  Saw  a  fine  turkey  under  a  wicker  enclosure :  rammed  down 
cartridge:  presented  and  pulled  trigger:  no  effects r  remembered 
Gargle's  prescription  as  to  pills — 

"  If  one  won't  do. 
Why,  then,  take  two  :*^ 

and  rammed  down  another  cartridge;  still  no  effects :  ditto  with  four 
more :  at  last  bang  off  went  my  musquet :  thought  there  was  an  end  of 
the  world :  fell  senseless  upon  my  back,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyea 
found  Tom  Turpentine  smacking  my  palms  with  an  old  shoe,  taken 
from  an  adjoining  dust4ieap,  and  Jack  Juniper  pouring  water  into  my 
mouth  taken  from  an  adjoining  ditch. 

5  p.  M. — Felt  much  soreness  about  my  left  shoulder,  and  determined 
to  poach  no  more  upon  Finsbury  Manor.  Climbed  up  an  Islington 
coach :  took  a  seat  upon  the  box,  and  put  my  fire-arms  between  my 
legs  and  my  bag  in  the  boot.  Descended  at  the  back  of  the  'Change, 
crossed  into  Lombard-street,  and,  having  arrived  safe  and  sound  in 
Bush-lane,  gave  Molly  the  game  to  dress  for  supper,  and  walked  up- 
stairs to  drink  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Swandown. 
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Spain  has  furnished  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting,  and 
amongst  the  various  schools  that  flourished  in  that  country  none  occu- 
pied a  more  deservedly  distinguished  rank  than  that  of  Seville.  But 
Ihe  glory  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts,  has  been  long  on  the 
wue,  and,  instead  of  witnessing  the  creation  of  new  chefa-d^ieuvre  in 
painting,  she  has  for  some  time  back  been  fated  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
those  left  her  by  her  gifted  children  of  former  days.  The  long-pro- 
tracted ravages  of  the  destructive  war  into  which  she  was  goaded  by 
Napoleon  have  occasioned  her  greatest  losses  in  this  way.  An  immense 
nuiaber  of  pictures  fell,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  marshals  and  generals,  and  other  fcmerful  amateurs ^  who, 
throagh  motives  of  curiosity  or  profit,  followed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Frendi  armies.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  has  been  purchased  by 
Bnglish  travellers,  which  are  now  dispersed  over  England,  and  serve  to 
add  another  charm  to  the  splendid  country  mansions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  secure  from  such  rapacious  wholesale 
collectors  as  those  who  despoiled  Spain,  at  least  until  the  Holy  (lucus  d 
ntm  lucendo)  Alliance  shall  have  more  fully  matured  its  philanthropic 
plans. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  losses,  Seville  is,  of  all 
the  cities  in  Spain  (not  excepting  Madrid),  the  one  which  still  possesses 
the  richest  pictorial  treasures.  God  and  the  French  army  only  know 
if  she  will  long  have  this  remnant  of  her  glory  to  boast  of!  If  the  mag- 
nanimous leader  of  the  French  deliverers  should,  in  the  intoxication  of 
miaccustomed  triumph,  remember  that  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  are  but 
scantfly  and  scnrvily  covered,  poor  Seville  may  be  forced  to  furnish  the 
necessary  canvass,  and  this  in  the  course  of  events  may  lead  to  a  second 
stripping  of  that  long  gallery ;  and  so  the  eternal  wheel  ffoes  round. 

In  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  let  us  here  record  the  most  re- 
markable paintings,  which  were  to  be  seen  at  Seville  in  1822  and  the 
commencement  of  1823.  This  unpretending  list  may  enable  those  of 
mir  readers  who  may  visit  Seville  in  1824  to  denounce  the  robbery. 
Let  our  first  visit  be,  as  Christians,  if  not  good  Catholics,  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  are  assembled  the  productions  of  the  principal  masters  of 
the  Sevilian  school.  A  short  time  back  there  was  placed  in  the  sacristy 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  Fedro  de  Campagtia-^^aL  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  which  formerly  adorned  the  church  of  Santa  Clara. 
C^mpagna  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
eentiiry,  and  came  to  reside  at  Seville  in  1548.  His  style  appears  to 
have  been  partly  modelled  upon  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  but  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  cotnposition,  his  colouring,  and  the  stiffness  of  his 
figures,  he  resembles  the  painters  of  the  old  German  school*  On  each 
side  of  the  crucifix,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  picture,  Joseph 
ef  Arunathea  and  another  person  are  mounted  upon  ladders,  and  em- 

eoyed  in  gendy  lowering  down  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  whilst  Mary 
[agdalen  and  Saint  John  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  endeavouring  to 
console  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  in  a  half-kneeling  posture,*  with  the 

*  This  is  a  very  common  attitude  with  the  Irish  female  peasantry  during  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  or  at  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  recon- 
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body  inclined  backwards.  It  is  on  tradition  that  the  celebrated 
Murillo  used  to  remain  for  whole  hours  absorbed  in  admiration  of  this 
picture ;  and  that  on  one  occasion,  the  sacristan,  having  lost  all  patience, 
roughly  demanded  of  him  what  kept  him  from  quitting  the  church  ? 
To  which  the  enthusiastic  artist  replied — '*  I  am  waiting  till  these  holy 
men  have  lowered  the  body  of  our  Saviour."  Murillo  is  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Clara,  under  the  very  spot  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
stand  whilst  contemplating  this  picture.  This  is  a  glorious  instance  of 
the  "  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  and  a  fine  practical  illustration 
of  the  line — *'  even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  bres."  It  was  an  act 
of  sacrilege  against  the  divinity  of  genius  to  have  removed  this  picture 
from  the  diurch  of  Santa  Clara.  The  Cathedral  contains  also  several  6ne 
pictures  of  Louis  de  Vargas^  who  was  born  and  died  at  Seville,  but  who 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy  studied  under  the  great  masters  of  the  time. 
Raphael  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  number,  for  traces  of  his  in- 
struction are  sometimes  discernible  in  the  beautiful  colouring  and  ex- 
pression of  Vargas's  pictures,  which  also  exhibit  something  of  the  grand 
and  severe  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  in  a  little  side-chapel  an 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Vargas.  The  Virgin  is  clothed  in  white, 
with  her  face  towards  the  spectator ;  she  is  pointing  out  the  child  in  the 
crib  to  the  shepherds,  some  of  whom  are  on  their  knees  offering  pre- 
sents, and  others  behind  them  bending  forward  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spectful curiosity.  Another  of  his  pictures  is  known  under  the  name 
of  La  Gamba  (the  leg),  from  a  very  beautiful  leg  which  the  painter  has 
conferred  upon  Adam,  and  of  which  Perez  de  Alesio  said,  when  finish- 
ing his  Saint  Christopher,  that  this  leg  was  infinitely  more  precious 
than  the  whole  body  and  Umbs  of  his  Saint.  The  defect  of  this  picture 
consists  in  there  not  being  enough  of  light  thrown  upon  the  principal 
group.  Another  subject  treated  by  Vargas  is  the  Presentation  in  tlie 
Temple.  The  Virgin  in  this  picture  is  represented  with  the  same  celes- 
tial expression  of  countenance  as  that  which  characterises  the  Virgin  of 
the  first-mentioned  picture.  It  is  evident  that  both  have  the  honour  of 
no  very  remote  degree  of  relationship  with  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael. 
The  Saint  Christopher  of  Pedro  de  Alesio,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  a  colossal  figure  forty  feet  high,  so  that  the  compliment  paid 
to  Adam's  handsome  leg  was  by  no  means  a  trifling  one.  This  enor- 
mous Saint  was  painted  in  fresco,  but  the  colours  being  now  altogether 
faded)  it  is  only  with  the  eye  of  faith  that  we  can  form  any  opinion  of 
its  merit.  Pedro  de  Alesio  studied  under  Buonarotti ;  he  died  at  kome 
in  1600.  Another  pupil  of  Buonarotti's,  Ferdinand  Sturn[i,  furnished  the 
pictures  which  decorate  the  chapel  de  los  SantiUanos.  Amongst  them  i» 
a  Resurrection,  and  several  Saints.  But  the  tints  have  become  as  brown 
and  swarthy  as  the  holy  originals  would  have  become,  had  they  lived  ever 
since  under  the  burning  sun  of  Andalusia.    A  minor  altar  in  this  chapd 


cUc  Ibeir  devotional  respect  with  their  lore  of  ease ;  being  apparently  knedinr, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  wdfflit  of  the  body  rests  apoa  the  uptnmed  heels.  It  Is 
also  this  attitude  that  Canova  has  chosen  for  hit  celebrated  statue  of  the  Magdalen, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Sommarira,  at  Paris.  This  the  finical  petU" 
maUre  posture-master  Parisian  critics  call  ungracefbl  and  ignoble.  They  cannot  see 
that  it  is  finely  and  simply  indicative  of  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and  faintness 
flom  extreme  anguish.  They  had  never  seea  sn  opera-daacer  kneel  thus  s  therefore 
it  was  hors  Us  rigUs  du  beau. 
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eo&taiiiB  some  works  of  Zurbaran ;  the  principal  of  which  is  Saint  Petet 
seated  on  a  throne  and  clothed  in  pontifical  robes.  The  good  Saint 
must  feel  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  thus  exhibited  to  posterity  as  a 
Pope.  There  are  several  little  pictures  surrounding  this  large  one ;  re* 
presenting  various  passages  in  the  life  of  the  Saint.  Zurbaran  displays 
but  little  imagination ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  been  skilful  in  the 
technical  part  of  his  art.  There  is  in  the  same  church  a  picture  by  his 
master,  Juan  de  las  Roclas,  representing  Santiago  or  Saint  Jaques 
mounted  upon  a  huge  white  horse,  equipped  as  a  knight,  and  busily 
employed  in  belabouring  and  overthrowing  the  Moors  in  the  battle  of 
Clavijo,  It  is  evident  from  this  picture  that  the  Spanish  painters  took 
as  great  liberties  with  costuming  their  Saints,  as  the  priests  of  that 
country  did  and  do  with  accoutring  their  images.  Terror,  rage,  and 
despair,  are  depicted  with  great  force  and  truth  in  the  features  and  gea* 
tares  of  the  prostrate  Moors.  Amongst  them  is  a  young  Saracen  who 
painfully  endeavours  to  raise  up  his  dying  head  and  brave,  at  least  with 
looks,  the  aspect  and  flaming  sword  of  the  Saint.  This  is  a  fine  ideai 
and  perfectly  well  realised  by  the  painter.  Pedro  de  Alesio  has  treated 
the  same  subject  for  the  church  of  Saint  Jaques,  where  it  figures  over 
the  grand  altar. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  is  the  Vision  of 
Saint  Antony,  by  Murillo.  It  is  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bap* 
tistery.  The  Saint,  in  a  moment  of  mystical  ecstasy,  stretches  forth 
his  arms  and  raises  his  noble  countenance  towards  the  infant  Jesus, 
T|ho  is  smiling  on  him  from  a  couch  of  transparent  clouds,  which  are 
painted  with  infinite  art.  Through  the  entrance  of  the  cell  is  seen  a 
Gothic  cloister,  the  light  of  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  cell. 
All  the  objects  in  this  fine  composition  are  executed  with  admirable 
truth  and  beauty. 

To  see  the  other  chefs-d^auvre  of  Murillo  (whose  me^'it  can  be  justly 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been  at  Seville),  we  must  visit  the 
Church  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  where  his  finest  productions  are, 
or  rather  were  to  be  seen ;  for  one  of  his  four  great  pictures,  afler 
having  been  stolen  by  the  French,  was  restored  at  the  Peace  of  1815, 
and  has  since  remained  at  Madrid,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  San  Fernanda.  The  subject  is  Saint  Isa- 
bella, Queen  of  Portugal,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  mutilated.  Here  Murillo  sported  in  his  own  element ; 
for,  as  it  is  well  known,  there  never  was  a  painter  who  shewed  so  strong 
a  jMredilection  for  imitating  the  disgusting  casualties  and  diseases  of 
afflicted  human  nature.  His  beggars  covered  with  filth,  vermin* 
and  ulcers,  excite  horror  and  loathing  from  the  very  fidelity  and  excel- 
lence of  their  execution.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
artist  could  have  so  far  conquered  the  natural  repugnance  excited  by 
such  hideous  nastiness,  as  to  enable  him  to  copy  with  minute  accuracy 
such  objects.  One  is  almost  forced  to  think  that  to  his  ardent  love  of  . 
painting,  must  have  been  joined  a  mind  inaccessible  to  human  suffering. 
It  is  hcmever  much  to  be  deplored  that  Murillo  did  not  exercise  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  the  imitation  of  nature  upon  more  attractive 
objects :  for,  having  given  it  this  direction,  his  excellence  '*  served  him 
hut  as  an  enemy,"  and  became  "  a  sanctified  and  holy  traitor  to  him,'* 
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inasmuch  My  the  better  be  succeeded,  the  greater  was  tbedisgnst  elcited* 
One  of  the  other  three  pictures  that  are  sdll  to  be  seen  in  the  Hospital 
d€  la  Caridady  represents  a  San  Juan  de  Dios,  who  is  carrying  on  his 
back  a  sick  man  to  the  hospital,  in  which  charitable  office  he  is  assisted 
by  an  angel.  The  second  is  our  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
country,  feeding  the  multitude,  who  are  skilfully  disposed  in  groups* 
The  third  is  Moses  striking  the  rock  and  causing  a  living  stream  to 
n>ring  from  it,  to  which  a  crowd  of  men  and  animals  are  hurrying  to 
slake  their  thirst.  In  the  principal  figures  of  the  two  last  pictures  there 
is  a  want  of  character  observable.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feeble  pencil.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first 
picture,  in  which  San  Jvan  de  Dios  and  the  angel  have  nothing  of  the 
ideal  about  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  features  are  rather  harsh  and 
vulgar.  One  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  Murillo  had  blunted  the  fine 
tact  of  genius,  by  a  too  continued  attention  to  the  grosser  and  ruder 
models  of  nature,  if  the  celestial  features  of  his  Saint  Isabella  did  not 
triumphantly  prove  that  be  was  complete  master  of  the  beau  ideal^ 
when  he  took  the  pains  to  seek  it,  or  the  subject  inspired  him. 

The  Capuchin  Church  de  la  Porta  Macarera  formerly  possessed  some 
of  Murillo's  paintings,  but  they  are  now  dispersed.  Since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents  and  oUier  religious  communities  equally  use- 
less, if  not  hurtful,  an  excellent  idea  has  been  put  in  execution,  that  of 
depositing  in  one  of  the  reformed  churches  a  great  number  of  the  pic* 
tures  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  communities.  The  selection  might 
have  been  more  judicious ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  has  served  to  rescue  from 
destruction  or  dispersion  several  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  school. 
This  collection  is  destined  to  remain  stationary  and  serve  as  a  provin- 
cial museum,  if  our  Lady  and  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  be  not  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Over  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  grand  altar 
of  the  church  in  which  the  pictures  are  exhibited,  is  placed  a  larg^ 
painting  by  Zurbaran,  taken  from  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  representing  his  saintship,  who  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
piece.  Over  his  head. are  seen  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at- 
tended by  angels  and  Saints  Paul  and  Dominick.  In  the  foreground 
is  Charles  V.  in  complete  armour,  and  on  his  knees,  and  around  him  are 
several  other  personages.  For  the  expression  of  the  features,  the  chtaro- 
scuro  and  the  draperies,  this  is  a  ckef-d^amvre.  The  composition  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  but  this  is  too  often  the  case  in  those  pictures 
which  have  been  executed  in  Italy  and  Spain  according  to  orders  which 
had  more  of  superstition  than  sound  taste  in  them.  Over  this  is  a 
charming  Madonna  by  Juan  de  Castello,  remarkable  for  its  colouring 
and  purity  of  style,  qualities  which  this  artist  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  his  brother  Augustin  de  Castello.  There  are  also  in  this  new 
Museum  several  productions  more  or  less  remarkable  of  Valdes,  Mu- 
rillo, and  Ribera.  It  possesses,  moreover,  a  fine  piece  of  statuary  in 
terra  cotta  representing  Saint  Jerome.  This  is  the  work  of  Torre-' 
gtano,  an  excellent  Itslian  sculptor.  It  was  executed  for  the  Convent 
of  BuenaoUtay  near  the  city.  Fortunately  tlie  artist  did  not  behave  so 
ungallantly  to  this  Saint  Jerome  in  terra  cotta^  as  he  did  to  a  Madonna 
of  the  same  firagile  materials,  which  he  had  modelled  for  the  Duke 
d'Arcos ;  for  in  a  dispute  with  this  Senore^  the  irriuted  artist  dashed 
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the  unoffending  lady,  instead  of  the  insoknt  lord,  to  pieces*  <'  The 
hand  that  made  her,  marr'd  her."  Such  a  burst  of  passion  and  sacri- 
legious destruction,  in  the  presence  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  was  a  crime 
not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  the  sculptor  was  immured,  without  examination 
or  trisd,  in  a  prison  at  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1522. 

Besides  thu  collection  of  the  Museum,  there  is  not  a  church  in 
Seville  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  first*rate 
Spanish  masters — such  as  Campagna,  Villegas,  Vargas,  &c.  At  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanco,  there  is  a  Virgin  supporting  the  body  of  Christ,  by 
Vargas — on  the  borders  of  this  picture  are  painted  the  figures  of  saints. 
The  Hospital  of  San  Lazaro,  beyond  the  walls,  possesses  a  Saint  Lazarus 
robed  as  a  bishop,  by  Villegas  Marmotego.  Thus  to  episcopalize  Saint 
LasaruB  is  quite  as  anachronismatical  a  sin  as  clapping  the  tiara  upon 
the  unconscious  head  of  Saint  Peter :  but  we  are  inclined  to  pardon  the 
painter*s  extemporal  error,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
painted  the  episcopal  costume.  Villegas  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  at  the  foot  of  another  of  his  pictures,  representing  a  Madonna. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Last  Judgement,  painted  on  fresco,  in  the  court  of 
the  Casa  de  la  Misericordia,  is  in  such  a  ruinous  state,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  impossible  to  criticise  it.  The  parochial  church  of  Saint 
Isidore  possesses  a  picture  of  the  death  of  this  saint,  by  Roclas.  It  is 
one  of  his  best  productions.  The  scene  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  in  which 
the  holy  bishop  is  seen  upon  his  knees,  his  head  inclined,  his  hands 
joined,  and  his  whole  air  and  attitude  indicating  the  flight  of  his  soul 
to  another  and  a  better  world.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
extremely  touching  :  he  is  supported  by  some  attendant  ecclesiastics ; 
in  the  air  are  seen  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  a  company  of  angels, 
hailing  the  departure  of  the  Saint  with  voices  and  musical  instruments : 
towards  this  bright  choir,  the  dying  bishop,  though  with  head  reclined 
in  the  languor  of  approaching  death,  directs  a  look  of  love  and  hope. 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  approaches  very  near  thatof  the  Venetian 
school,  upon  which,  in  fact,  Roclas  had  formed  himself.  The  same 
resemblance  may  be  traced  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Andrew,  a  large 
picture  containing  thirty  figures  as  large  as  life. 

A  cloth-merchant  of  Seville  has  had  spirit  and  thste  enough  to  form 
a  collection  of  paintings  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  provincial 
Museum.  He  has  covered  with  pictures  the  walls,  not  only  of  his 
apartments,  but  of  his  staircase,  his  court,  and  even  his  shop.  In  this 
distribution,  a  very  strict  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  lucidus  ordo; 
but  however  there  is  much,  and  of  what  is  valuable,  to  be  discovered  in 
this  beUe  confusion.  Amongst  the  Italian  pictures,  one  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  it 
is  of  small  dimensions,  but  of  the  most  exquisite  finish ;  also  a  Penitent 
Magdalen  in  a  Grotto,  by  Titian,  opposite  to  which  is  a  picture  by 
Murillo,  representing  the  same  subject.  There  is  a  Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Corregio,  so  exactly  similar  in  all  respects  to  a  picture  of 
the  same  master  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lowvre^  that  it  must  puzzle  the 
most  acute  connoisseur  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  original. 
Near  this  is  a  Dying  Saint  Agnes  covering  her  bruised  and  wounded 
bosom  with  a  part  of  her  garments,  by  Guido  Reni.  In  specimens  of 
the  Spanish  schools,  this  collection  is  still  richer,  or  at  least  contains  a 
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greater  number.  Tbere  are  about  twenty  pictures  by  MuriHo,  tbe 
most  remarkable  of  wbicb  id  Christ  and  Saint  John.  The  forms  and 
faces  of  these  two  figures  are  given  with  tlie  most  striking  truth  and 
excellence.  The  back-ground  represents  a  verdant  and  flowery  plain, 
through  which  the  Jordan  is  seen  winding.  There  is  also  another  re- 
markable picture  of  a  Dead  Christ,  supported  by  two  Angels,  by  Loes 
de  Morales,  a  master  whose  works  are  very  rare.  There  are  four  pic- 
tures indicative  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal ;  some 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  Pedro  de  Orrente,  &c.  In  a  word, 
to  go  minutely  through  the  collection  of  this  spirited  and  tasteful  mer- 
chant would  furnish  forth  a  volume,  for  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
none  of  the  great  schools,  national  or  foreign.  He  has,  amongst  others, 
some  fine  pictures  of  Wouvermans  and  other  French  masters.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  without  expressing  our  respect  for  the 
character  of  a  man  who  devotes  the  profits  of  his  industry  to  so  elegant 
and  intellectual  a  gratification ;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  him  and  bis 
pictures  a  safe  delivery  from  the  magnanimous  Angouli^me  and  his 
band  of  deliverers.  His  morning  and  evening  prayer  should  be — From 
such  liberators^  libera  nos^  Domine.  D.  S. 
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Whbrb  is  the  Summer,  with  her  golden  sun  ? 
— ^That  festal  story  hath  not  pass'd  from  earth ! 
For  me  alone  trie  laughing  day  is  done; 
—Where  is  the  Summer,  witn  her  voice  of  mirth? 

— Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  Fauns,  whose  flute-notes  breathe  and  die 
On  the  green  hills?  the  founts,  from  sparry  caves. 
Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  ? 
The  soft  reeds  whispering  o'er  the  river-waves  ? 

— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shining. 
The  virgin- dances,  and  the  choral  strains  ? 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  fresh  rose-garlands  for  their  sylvan  fanes  ? 

•—Far  in  my  own  bright  lan'd  1 

Where  arc  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs. 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fades  ? 
The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs. 
And  the  pine-forests,  and  the  olive-shades  ? 

— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  I 

Where  are  the  haunted  grots,  the  laurel-bowers. 
The  Diyad's  footsteps,  and  the  minstrers  dreams  ? 
—Oh  !  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's  I 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  streams, 

— Far  from  my  own  bright  land  !  H. 
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Whxn  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  age,  when  the  boasted  era 
of  experience  arrives,  and  we  have  a  ''  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  and  a 
yellow  cheek,"  it  is  wonderful  with  what  pretension  of  contempt  we 
are  wont  to  treat  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  We  assume  airs 
of  severity  before  it,  and  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  gibing  it.  We  put  on 
the  mantle  of  wisdom  because  we  have  no  other  left  in  our  wardrobe 
fitting  to  our  circumstances ;  and  with  as  much  importance  and  more 
selfishness  than  we  ever  before  experienced,  we  assume  the  functions  of 
legislators  on  tlie  strength  of  our  visinity  to  second  childishness. 
There  is  a  little  art  in  acting  thus.  Time  has  taken  away  every  thing 
by  which  we  can  exercise  an  influence,  save  this  reputation  of  wisdom; 
and  to  do  ourselves  justice,  we  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We 
thus  contrive  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  respect  when  our  grey  hairs  would 
otherwise  excite  pity.  We  see  that  age  is  a  state  of  neglect  unless  an 
impression  of  sageness  accompanies  ii^  and  we  cling  to  our  last  anchor 
to  avoid  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of  forgetfulness.  Without  **  heat, 
affection,  limb,  or  bounty,"  we  cannot  brook  neglect.  Some,  but  com- 
paratively a  very  few,, have  stored  their  minds  with  intellectual  wealth, 
and  improved  them  by  the  observations  of  years — 

*'  Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

To  venerate  such  is  just  and  proper;  it  was  to  an  old  person  of  this 
character,  no  doubt,  that  the  feeling  of  the  Spartans  was  directed  when 
they  stood  up  in  the  theatre  at  Athens.  But  that  those  who  have  never 
profited  by  experience  should  put  on  the  appearance  of  having  done  so 
to  gain  a  respect  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  instead  of  the  sympathy 
due  to  incapacity  and  decay,  is  rather  hard  upon  the  rising  generation. 
The  majority,  too,  of  aged  people  assume  the  stoic,  and  pretend  a  scorn 
for  the  warm  temper,  sanguine  feelings,  intrepid  int^rity,  and  open 
manners  of  youth;  They  snub,  and  wound,  and  stifle,  its  generous 
emotions,  often  preaching  the  vanities  of  life  only  because  they  can  no 
longer  share  in  them.  They  seldom  reflect  on  their  own  youth,  but 
imagine  that  age  and  imbecility  form  the  only  state  of  existence  in  which 
man  is  to  be  imitated  and  admired.  But  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to  cavil 
with  erroneous  notions  where  error  is  consolatory — ^where  there  are  no 
vivid  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  future  prospect  offers  nothing 
but  increase  of  decay  and  greater  enfeeblement  of  the  senses.  Still  it 
becomes  those  to  reflect,  who  preserve  the  power  of  reflection,  that 
early  recollections  are  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure,  and  tliat  they 
who  live  upon  the  memory  of  the  past  should  not  undervalue  the 
brightest  part  of  it 

I  knew  one  aged  person  who  loved  youth  for  the  pleasure  he  derived 
in  his  old  age  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  youthful  sensations. 
Seventy  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  and,  unlike  Justice  Shallow, 
he  had  little  gradflcation  in  recounting  the  mere  frolics  of  boyhood : 
if  he  alluded  to  them  at  all  it  was  when  he  had  cheered  his  old  veins 
with  a  glass  of  claret,  and  a  youthy  impulse  shone  forth  from  a  loop- 
hole of  the  grey  tenement  that  enclosed  it.  He  would  now  and  then 
talk  at  such  times  of  the  "  bona  robas,"  and  the  *'  midnight  chimes,"  and 
the  *'  wildness  of  his  youth  f*  but  it  was  rather  from  the  love  he  bore  to 
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the  reooilection  of  the  vivid  MDtatkm  of  that  dsf  spring  of  life»  than  to 
the  firolicB  themselves.  At  other  timesy  in  his  hours  of  loneliness  amid 
the  isolation  of  age,  he  mentioned  only  his  sensations,  and  would  talk 
with  delight  of  the  smell  of  a  flower  when  he  was  young,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  livelv  affection  of  the  senses  whidi  he  never  expe- 
rienced afterwards.  These  reminiscences  of  early  life  woidd  have 
itiade  him  unhappy,  bad  not  his  philosophy  resigned  him  to  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  our  common  nature.  His  years  were  green  to  the  laal. 
He  was  beloved  by  the  young,  in  whom  he  would  find  mementos  of 
emotions  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  watch  impressions,  once  his  own, 
that  the  lapse  of  years  had  obliterated  from  his  mind*  He  was  no 
cynic — no  obtuse  preadier  of  the  folly  of  every  state  of  life  except  age 
—no  cruel  damper  of  youthful  hope,  because  he  could  not  partake  in 
its  expectations — ^no  severe  censurer  of  its  aberrations,  under  the  as- 
sumed garb  of  wisdom,  chilling  the  warm  glow  of  generous  hearts,  and 
extinguishing,  with  a  hard  time*worn  brow  knit  into  a  frown,  the  sparkles 
of  lively  and  joyous  spirits, — peace  to  his  manes ! 

It  is  delightful  to  fling  a  glance  back  to  our  early  years,  and  recall 
our  boyish  actions  glittering  with  the  light  of  hope  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  incipient  being.  But  the  remembrance  of  our  sensa- 
tions when  we  were  full  of  elasticity,  when  life  was  new  and  every 
sense  and  relish  keen,  when  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  a  world  of  beauty 
and  glory  around,  every  object  glittering  in  golden  resplendency — ^is  the 
most  agreeable  thing  of  all.  The  recollection  of  boyish  actions  gives 
small  gratification  to  persons  of  mature  years,  except  for  what  may, 
perchance,  be  associated  with  them*  But  youthful  sensations  expe^ 
rieneed  when  the  age  of  enjoyment  was  most  keen,  and  the  senses  ex- 
quisitely susceptible,  furnish  delightful  recollections,  that  cling  around 
some  of  us  in  the  last  stage  of  life  like  the  principle  of  being  itself 
How  do  we  recollect  the  exquisite  taste  of  a  particular  fruit  or  dish  to 
have  been  then — ^how  delicious  a  cool  draught  from  the  running 
stream !  A  landscape,  a  particular  tree,  a  field,  how  much  better  de- 
fined and  delightfully  coloured  then  than  they  ever  appeared  after- 
wards. Objects,  too,  were  then  of  greater  magnitude  and  consequence 
to  us.  We  examined  every  thing  more  narrowly  and  in  detail.  As 
we  advanced  farther  in  life,  we  regarded  them  more  in  collective  num^ 
bers.  Single  objects  which  afforded  us  pleasure,  had  the  power  of  at- 
taching the  heart  not  possessed  by  a  multiplicity.  To  the  youth  a  little 
comparative  space  is  a  universe.  The  parental  house  is  an  edifice  of 
magnitude,  however  small  its  superficies  may  be  in  reality ;  the  garden 
is  vast,  and  the  meadow  seems  of  unbounded  extent ;  a  mile  is  the 
measure  of  an  immense  distance,  and  the  blue  hills  at  the  boundary  of 
the  horizon  appear  the  limits  of  a  world.  Having  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  a  comparison  with  objects  really  extended,  the  present  visi- 
ble ia  his  universe,  and  his  perceptions,  readily  including  even  the  mi* 
putest  that  he  sees,  impress  them  clearly  on  the  memory.  When  the 
world  becomes  known,  it  is  looked  at  in  larger  portions,  and  cannot  be 
grasped  in  detail.  We  only  see  and  retain  masses,  and  consequently  a 
less  vivid  but  more  general  picture  of  things ;  and  we  rarely  again  feel 
that  interest  in  insignificant  objects  which  we  felt  in  boyhood,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  some  contingent  circumstance  that  gives  them 
importance.    It  is  not  the  common  regret  we  feel  in  rctros^iection,  thai 
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dme  mttadies  vft  so  strongly  to  the  teenes  and  teiiMtioM  of  yontli'; 
there  is  the  superior  attachment  we  natnrally  have  for  indUvidiiality — 
we  cannot  love  a  nniltitude  as  we  love  one,  and  our  alfeetion  is  divided 
and  confiised  on  mingling  in  the  great  world*  There  was  a  single 
tree  opposite  the  door  of  my  father's  house :  1  remember  even  now  how 
every  liisb  branched  off,  and  that  I  thought  no  tree  tould  be  finer  or 
larger*  1  loved  its  shade--*!  played  mder  it  for  jaars ;  but  when  I 
visited  it  atfker  my  first  absence  for  a  few  months  mm  home,  though 
I  reec^piised  it  with  intense  interest,  it  appeared  lessened  in  sise ;  it  was 
an  cibject  I  loved,  bnt  as  a  tree  it  no  longer  attracted  wonder  at  its  di- 
measionB ;  during  my  absence  I  had  travelled  in  a  forest  of  much  larger 
trees,  and  the  pleasure  and  well-defined  image  in  my  mind's  eye  whidi 
I  owed  to  the  singleness  of  this  object  I  never  again  experienced  in 
obeerving  another* 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  sunny  side  of  the  wood,  where  I  used  to  linger 
away  my  holidays  among  the  falling  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn !    I 
can  recall  the  very  smell  of  the  sear  foliage  to  recollection,  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  water  is  even  now  in  my  ear*     The  rustling  of 
the  boughs,  the  sparkling  of  the  stream,  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the 
old  oaks  around,  long  since  levelled  by  die  axe,  leil  impressions  only 
to  be  obliterated  by  death.     The  pleasure  I  then  felt  was  uodefinable, 
but  I  was  satisfied  to  enjoy  without  caring  whence  my  enjoyment  arose. 
The  old  church*yard  and  its  yew«-trees,  where  I  sacrilegiously  enjoyed 
my  pastimes  among  the  dead,  and  the  ivied  tower,  the  belfry  of  which 
I  frequently  ascended,  and  wondered  at  the  skill  which  could  form  such 
ponderous  masses  as  the  bells  and  lift  them  so  high, — these  were  objects 
that,  on  Sundays  particularly,  of^en  filled  my  mind,  upon  viewing  them, 
with  a  sensation  that  cannot  be  put  into  language.     It  was  not  joy,  but 
a  soothing  tranquil  delight,  that  made  me  forget  for  an  instant  I  had 
any  desire  in  the  world  unsatisfied.     I  have  often  thougiu  since,  that 
this  state  of  mind  must  have  approached  pretty  closely  to  happiness.  As 
we  passed  the  church-way  path  to  the  old  Gothic  porch  on  Sundays,  1 
used  to  spell  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  and  wonder  at  the  length 
of  a  life  that  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  years,  for  days  then  passed 
slower  than  weeks  pass  now.     i  visited,  the  other  day,  the  school-room 
where  I  had  been  once  the  drudge  of  a  system  of  learning,  the  end 
of  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  where,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
every  method  taken  seemed  intended  to  disgust  the  scholar  with  those 
studies  he  should  be  taught  to  love.     I  saw  my  name  cut  in  the  desk, 
1  looked  again  on  my  old  seat ;  but  my  youthful  recollections  of  the 
worse  than  eastern  -  slavery  I  there  endured,  made  me  regard  what  I 
saw  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  distaste.    If  one  thing  more  than 
another  prevent  my  desiring  the  days  of  my  youth  to  return,  it  is 
the  horror  I  feel  for  the  despotism  of  the  pedagogue.     For  years  after 
I  lefV  school  I  looked  at  the  classics  with  disgust.     I  remembered  the 
heart-burnings,    the  tears,   and  the  pains,    the  monkish  method    of 
teaching,  now  almost  wholly  confined  to  our  public  schools,  had  caused 
me.     It  was  long  before  I  could  take  up  a  Horace,  much  less  enjoy  its 
perusal.     It  was  not  thus  with  the  places  I  visited  during  the  short 
space  of  cessation  from  task  and  toil  that  the  week  allowed.     The 
meadow,  where  in  true  joviality  of  heart  I  had  leaped,  and  raced,  and 
played — this  recalled  the  contentedness  of  mind,  and  the  overflowing 
tide  of  delight  I  once  experienced,  when,  climbing  the  stile  which  led  into 
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it,  I  left  behiiid  ne  the-  book  ^alld  the  task.  How  the  aiunldiie  of  the 
youthlbl  breast  bunt  forth  upon  me,  and  the  guahiag  spirit  of  ub* 
reined  and  innc»cent  exhilaration  braced  every  fibre,  and  rushed  throi^b 
every  vein*  The  sun  has  never  shone  so  brilliantly  since.  How  fra- 
grant were  the  flowers.  How  deep  the  asure  of  the  sky !  How  mid 
were  the  hues  of  nature !  How  intense  the  short-lived  sensations  <^ 
pain  and  pleasure !  How  generous  were  all  impulses !  How  confiding^ 
open,  and  upright  all  actions !  "  Inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  and  in- 
solence to  the  faUen,"  those  besetting  sins  of  manhood,  how  utterly 
strangers  to  the  heart !  How  little  of  sordid  interest,  and  how  much  of 
intrepid  honesty,  was  then  displayed !  These  sensations  experienced  in 
youth,  and  recalled  in  after-life,  if  deemed  the  firuit  of  inexperience,  and 
inimical  to  the  perfidious  courtesies  of  society,  should  at  least  make 
us  concede  that  we  have  exhausted  some  part  of  our  stock  of  virtue  and 
principle  since — that  we  have  been  losers  in  some  points  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  if  we  have  been  gainers  in  others,  more  in  harmony  with  con- 
ventional interests  and  views,  and,  we  may  add,  with  conventional  vices» 
The  sensations  peculiar  to  youth,  being  the  result  of  impulse  rather 
than  reflection,  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  manhood,  however 
the  pride  of  reason  may  give  the  latter  the  superiority.  In  manhood 
there  is  always  a  burden  of  thought  bearing  on  the  wheek  of  enjoy* 
ment.  In  manhood,  too,  we  have  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  wrecks 
of  early  associations  scattered  every  where  around  us.  Youth  can  see 
nothing  of  this.  It  can  take  no  review  of  antecedent  pleasures  or  pains 
that  become  such  a  source  of  melancholy  emotion  in  mature  years.  It 
has  never  sauntered  through  the  rooms  of  a  building,  and  recalled 
early  days  spent  under  its  roof.  I  remember  my  feelings  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort,  when  I  was  like  a  traveller  on  the  plain  of  Babylon, 
wondering  where  all  that  had  once  been  to  me  so  great  and  mighty^ 
then  was — in  what  gulph  the  sounds  of  merriment  that  once  reverberated 
from  the  walls,  the  master,  the  domestic,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  had 
disappeared.  Our  early  recollections  are  pleasing  to  us  because  they 
look  not  on  the  morrow.  Alas  I  what  did  that  morrow  leave  when  it 
became  merged  in  the  past !  I  have  lately  traversed  the  village  in 
which  I  was  bom,  without  discovering  a 'face  that  I  knew.  Houses 
have  been  demolished,  fronts  altered,  tenements  built,  trees  rooted  up, 
and  alterations  effected,  that  made  me  feel  a  stranger  amid  the  home  of 
my  fathers.  The  old-fiishioned  and  roomy  house  where  my  infant  years 
had  been  watched  by  parental  affection,  had  been  long  uninhabited, 
it  was  in  decay — the  storm  beat  through  its  fractured  windows,  and  it 
was  partly  roofless.  The  garden  and  its  old  elms,  and  the  cherished 
feelings  of  many  a  happy  hour,  lay  a  weedy  waste — 

Amid  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvarfed  cries ; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  iu  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall ! 

But  the  picture  it  presented  in  ray  youth,  exhibits  it  as  true  and  vivid 
as  ever.  It  is  hung  up  in  memory  in  all  its  freshness,  and  time  cannot 
dilapidate  its  image,  it  is  now  become  an  essence  that  defies  the  mu- 
tability of  material  things.  It  is  fixed  in  ethereal  colours  on  the  tablets 
of  the  mind,  and  lives  within  the  domain  of  spirit,  within  the  circum* 
ference  of  which  the  universal  spoiler  possesses  no  sovereignty. 
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I  lately  entered  the  church-jord  of  my  native  parish  before-tiMsn* 
tionedy  and  visited  the  tombs  of  those  who  in  my  youth'  were  its  busy 
inliabitants.  The  old  Squire  with  his  patrician  monument,  surrounded 
by  an  iron-railing  to  distinguish  him  in  death  from  the  plebeian  dust 
around — ^he  who  used  to  halloo  to  the  hounds  with  a  cry  like  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage,  dole  forth  rustic  justice,  or  what  he  imagined  to  be 
justice,  for  it  was  sometimes,  when  poachers  were  concerned,  naturally 
a  little  twisted  from  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  by  reason  of  his 
worship's  venatorious  prejudices.  In  these  prejudices,  however,  he  was 
outdone  by  the  Vicar,  who  reposes  within  the  great  aile  in  the  bosom  of 
tnother-church,  not  far  from  his  fellow -sportsman.  In  fact,  the  Squire 
was,  after  all,  the  better  practical  Christian  of  the  two.  The  Parson  held 
the  temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual  weapons,  and  advocated  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  in  the  pulpit,  out  of  which  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  labour 
for  its  destruction  that  was  not  quaH6ed  like  himself.  How  often  I 
-remember  the  return  of  both  these  defunct  worthies  from  the  chase, 
jaded  and  muddy,  yet  awful  personages  in  the  eyes  of  the  cottagers, 
who  gazed  upon  them  and  the  bespattered  horses  from  their  doors  as 
if  they  had  been  monarcbs.  Near  the  Squire  reposed  old  Robin  the 
huntsman,  and  not  far  off,  around,  a  score  of  more  ignoble  personages, 
■of  whom  I  had  numberless  early  recollections  of  character  and  circum- 
stance. How  busily  memory  employed  itself  at  that  moment  I  How  1 
found  the  shadows  of  the  past  move  in  long  array  before  me,  following 
time  into  oblivion !  I  asked  myself  to  what  end  they  hadHved,  toiled, 
and  moaldered  away  into  dusty  forgetinlness  ?  I  contrasted  the  feel- 
ings I  once  had  when  treading  the  same  spot,  with  those  that  then  came 
over  me:  then  all  the  future  was  promised  happiness,  the  past  left  no 
r^;retiul  feelings,  and  the  present  was  pretty  evenly  balanced  between 
pleasure  and  pain.  But  now  the  past  is  loaded  with  melancholy  recol- 
lections, and  the  future  with  apprehension,  and  even  these  mourn- 
ful recollections  of  past  time  are  ranked  among  the  gratifications  of  the 
present.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  landlady  of  the  Full  Moon  Inn, 
the  hotel  of  the  village — she  was  even  then  styled  an  *  old  woman,'  who  still 
survives,  and  looks  strong  and  well : — she  is  an  isthmus  connecting  two 
generations,  having  borne  nearly  the  same  aspect  to  both.  After  a  cer- 
tain period  at  the  commencement  of  old  age,  the  personal  appearance 
in  hale  individuals  changes  very  slowly :  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
there  is  less  alteration  in  some  robust  frames  than  might  be  naturally 
expected.  This  venerable  remnant  of  other  times  had  not  changed  her 
habits  and  manners.  Like  all  who  live  in  subservience  to  the  law  of  cus* 
torn  rather  than  reason,  she  was  a  stem  enemy  to  innovation  of  every 
kind.  I  entered  her  sanded  parlour,  and  found  the  same  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  the  same  pieces  of  grotesque  china,  I  had  seen  when  a 
boy.  Here,  thought  I,  1  can  fling  myself  back  again  into  the  past. 
Here  I  can  cogitate  upon  **  lang  syne,"  and  practise  an  innocent  de- 
ception on  the  senses.  The  locality  was,  in  truth,  no  illusion,  and 
while  sipping  a  glass  of  the  old  lady's  sherry,  I  hailed  the  shades  of  for- 
mer years,  and  "  toasted  lips  that  bloomed  no  more.''  I  forgot  the  long 
interval  of  chequered  existence  that  had  intervened  since  I  beheld  the 
same  scene  with  the  eyes  of  youth.  I  conversed  with  other  years,  and 
held  solemn  communion  with  the  images  of  the  departed.  Meditation 
brought  out  of  ^the  storehouse  of  memory  many  a  forgotten  incident 
that  lay  piled  under  the  lumber  of  more  recent  impressions.  The  win- 
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dow  of  the  room  where  I  sat  was  open»  and  the  fragrant  bloaaom  of  an 
old  white-thorn  tree  without  came  into  the  room,  and  brought  with  it 
a  killing  remembrance  of  the  smell  it  bore  long  ago,  as  if  no  other 
could  have  exhaled  so  sweet  an  odour.  The  meadows  beyond  it 
looked  the  greenest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  distant  hills,  aerially 
tinted,  were  to  me  for  a  short  space  more  beautiful  than  my  eyes  bad 
lighted  upon  before  :  all  wore  the  colouring  it  was  clothed  with  in  my 
youth.  The  illusion  was  short,  but  delightful,  and  was  dispelled  by  the 
painful  reflection,  that  it  was  but  an  illusion,  and  only  a  mmute  portioii 
of  what  was  remaining,  like  an  oasis  in  a  tide  of  sand  that  had  over- 
whelmed all  beside  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  like  a  flowery  emi- 
nence seen  above  a  rising  flood,  an^d  not  yet  buried  beneath  its  waste  of 
waters. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  when, 
after  a  battle  with  the  Allies  in  1814,  he  found  himself  under  the. very 
tree  at  Brienne,  where  he  had  read  "  Jerusalem  Delivered'*  in  his  youth. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  ej^changed  all  the  splendours  of  his  turbid  exis- 
tence to  recall  those  times  again.  How  delighted  was  Jolmson  on  visiting, 
just  before  the  close  of  existence,  the  same  willow-tree  at  Lichfield  which 
he  had  known  in  his  boyhood.  Waller,  in  his  old  age,  bought  a  small 
bouse  and  a  little  land  at  Coleshill,  that  he  might  return  again  to  the  place 
of  his  early  recollections,  and  "  die  like  a  stag  where  he  had  been 
roused."  How  many  similar  instances  might  be  quoted  of  attachment 
to  the  times  of  youth.  W^e  revert  to  them  in  the  last  period  of  exis- 
tence, as  if  we  would  fain  run  our  course  of  years  over  again;  and  yet 
this  is  really  the  case  with  very  few  of  us — we  love  them  perhaps  be- 
cause the  innocence  and  artlessness  of  youth  give  us  more  satisfiiction 
upon  reflection  than  the  artifice  and  selfishness  of  our  intervening 
yea'**  *  •  *• 


TO   ANNA. 

May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  undisturbed  by  thoughts  of  me ! 
The  God  who  shelters  innocence,  thy  guard  and  guide  will  be ; 
Thy  heart  will  lose  the  chilling  sense  of  hopeless  Jove  at  last. 
And  the  sunshine  of  the  future  chase  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more— though  1  am  still  thy  friend, 
1  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  ties  must  end  ; 
With  worldly  smiles,  and  worldly  words,  1  could  not  pass  thee  by, 
Nor  turn  from  thee  unfeelingly  with  cold  averted  eye. 

1  could  not  bear  to  meet  thee 'midst  the  thoughtless  and  the  gsy, 
I  could  not  bear  to  win  thee  deck'd  in  fashion's  bright  array  ; 
And  less  could  I  endure  to  meet  thee  pensive  and  alone. 
When  through  the  trees  the  evening  breeze  breathes  forth  iu  cheerless 
moan. 

For  1  have  met  thee  'midst  the  gay— -and  thought  of  none  but  thee. 
And  I  have  seen  thy  bright  array — when  it  was  worn  for  me ; 
And  often  near  the  sunny  waves  i  *ve  wandered  by  thy  side. 
With  joy — ^that  pass'd  away  as  fast  as  sunshine  from  the  tide. 

i  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more — ^yet  think  not  I've  been  taught 
By  smiling  foes  to  injure  thee  by  one  unworthy  thought ; 
No — blest  with  some  beloved  one — from  care  and  sorrow  free. 
May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  uudisturb'd  by  thoughts  of  me! 
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LA  VAI7DER1E. 

"  J*ajr  Ten  grant  Fauderie  ^ 

En  Arras  puUiiler, 
GenB  plein  de  redoie 
Par  jagement  bmsler."  Joh.  Molinbt. 

I  WOULD  lay  a  trifle,  gentle  reader  (any  thing  you  please  under  a  crown) 
that  you  do  not  recollect*  what  Vauderie  is ;  and  therein,  some  will  say, 
^  your  state  is  the  more  gracious."  For,  exclusive  of  that,  the  thing 
is  in  itself,  like  the  Knight's  pancakes,  **  naught" — What,  I  pray  you, 
is  all  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  hut  *'  the  fruit  of  that  for- 
hidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste"  hrought  into  the  world  the  censorship, 
the  law  of  lihel,  and  the  Constitutional  Society, — ^a  fruit  of  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  sayeth  to  his  subjects,  '*  the  less  you  eat,  the 
better."  But,  granting, — what  cannot  be  disputed  with  a  worse  argu- 
ment than  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets, — that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  knows  what 's  best  for  his  own  subjects  (and  his  worst  enemies 
cannot  say  that  he  dispraises  the  dish  in  order  to  have  it  all  to  him- 
self), yet  you  and  I,  "  my  public,"  are  not,  I  thank  Heaven  for  it,  of 
his  parish ;  and  therefore,  all  new  international  law  notwithstanding, 
nnder  no  necessity  of  crying  at  his  sermons.  I  shall,  then, — let  the 
said  Emperor  take  it  as  he  pleases,— proceed  to  give  you  my  notions 
on  the  subject  of  *^  Vauderie  ;"  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  relick  of  those  good  old 
times,  which  read  so  well  in  novels  and  in  manifestoes,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which,  so  much  of  the  best  blood  in  Christendom,  ay,  and 
what 's  more,  of  the  best  gold  in  Threadneedle-street,  has  been  shed 
without  stint  or  forbearance.  Besides,  I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of 
hearing  a  belief  in  Vauderie  once  more  declared,  as  it  was  of  old,  '*part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land." 

To  define  Vauderie  after  the  manner  of  lexicographers  and  encyclo- 
pedists, it  is — in  political  economy  a  branch  of  finance, — in  theology, 
an  heresy, — in  the  arts,  a  method  of  aerial  vectitation, — and  in  com- 
merce, a  species  of  barter,  that  is,  or  has  been  contraband,  by  all  the 
laws  of  the  civilized  world.  Now  the  practice  of  Vauderie  is  in  this 
wise: — 

He,  or  she  (for  in  this  affair,  the  gender  makes  little  difference),  who 
would  "  AUer  en  Vauderie"  must  first  make  provision  of  a  certain 
ointment,  with  which  the  palms  of  the  hands  must  be  anointed,  as  must 
also  a  small  switch,  which  is  then  to  be  placed  between  the  legs ;  when, 
forthwith  the  party  is  carried  through  the  air,  and  brought  to  a  vast 
assembly,  where  there  stand  tables  loaded  with  ffood  cheer,  —  but 
where, — saving  your  presence — the  "  evil  one"  presides  "  en  vrai  Am- 
phitnfonf'  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  with  a  monkey's  (prehensile  ?)  tail.  To 
this  feast,  however,  you  are  not  invited  gratis.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion is  an  act  of  homage  (you  cannot  get  into  Almack's  under  a  dozen 
at  least,  and  plenty  of  antichamberitig  to  boot)  which  is  paid  to  his 

*  Obaerre,  I  do  not  say  <<  don't  know ;"  for  none  but  yonr  political  critic  has  a 
right  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  his  reader,  and  to  hector  and  rfaodomontade,  as 
if  nobody  ever  read  a  book  but  himself.  /  observe  the  decencies  of  literature ;  and 
if  yea  will  do  me  justice,  so ;  if  not,  have  the  goodness  to  write  the  next  article 
yourself. 
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black  highness  under  a  form  so  extraordinary  that  I  must  give  it  you 
ip  the  quaint  old  French  of  my  author.  "  Puis  baisoient  ie  diabU  en 
forme  de  bouccj  au  derriere  avec  candeilles  ardentesJ*  This  the  country 
gentlemen  must  not  expect  me  to  translate ;  or  to  explain  farther  than 
by  saying,  that  it  is  a  middle  term  between  doing  homage  to  the  Pope, 
and  saluting  one's  grandmother.  After  this  act  of  reverence  to  "  old 
homey,"  the  candidate  for  admission  marks  his  disrespect  for  ^'  all  good 
angels,"  by  an  attitude  *  which  at  Eton  is  considered  as  the  last  proof 
of  canonical  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  Here  let  me  obiter  re- 
mark, that  the  devil  acts  more  fairly  by  his  servants  than  the  govern- 
ment of  France ;  which  when  it  purchases  of  the  people  an  act  of 
homage  in  the  form  of  Vive  le  Roi,  by  a  donative  of  tongues  and  sausa- 
ges, bribes  the  poor  dupes  with  money  taken  out  of  their  own  pockets ; 
whereas  what  the  Devil  gives  for  supper  is  beyond  dispute  his  pecuUum^ 
or  private  property,  and  a  real  largesse  to  his  admirers. 

These  trifling  ceremonies  performed,  you  go  to  supper,  "  with  what 
appetite  you  may,"  and  then — but  I  think  I  may  as  well  translate  no 
farther,  •*  pour  double  que  les  oreiUes  innocentes  ne  fussent  averties  de  « 
villaines  chases"  By  this  time,  reader,  you  will  have  formed  a  shrewd 
guess  that  Vauderie  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tliat  rather  dark- 
coloured  art,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  avers  there  is  no  doubting 
the  reality,  seeing  that  divers  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  to 
punish  its  practice : — a  species  of  fion  sequitur  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of 
which  that  great  lawyer  is  by  no  means  singular  :  Credo  quia  unpossilfile 
est,  being  at  least  as  much  a  maxim  of  law  as  of  theology.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  same  fooleries  and  indecencies  of  which  the  royal  hero  of 
**  Nigel*'  was  wont  to  accuse  the  victims  of  his  "  doings"  against 
witchcraft,  had  in  France,  some  century  or  more  before,  been  imputed 
by  an  excess  of  malignity  to  a  religious  sect,  known  by  the  name  of 
VaiidoiSy  whose  members  were  the  precursors  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 
Barbarous  as  were  the  times,  yet  the  humanity  of  the  people  revolted 
against  persecution  for  conscience  sake ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient 
by  the  supporters  of  establishments  in  that  day  to  calumniate  those 
innovators  they  hated  .and  feared,  before  they  ventured  to  destroy 
them. 

Le  Clercq,  in  his  M&moires,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Vaudois  which  took  place  in  Arras  in  the  year  1459,  in 
which  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  inquisitors  seem  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  mere  thirst  for  plunder.  The  principles  adopted  in 
the  trial  of  those  accused  of  this  crime  were  the  same  which  are  known 
to  have  directed  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  rack 
was  employed,  not  only  to  extort  confession  of  his  own  offences  from 
the  accused,  but  to  force  from  him  testimony  for  inculpating  others. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  succour  an  individual  when  once  arrested ; 
and  not  even  father,  brother,  mother,  or  sister,  could  interfere  in  the 
process,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  accusa- 
tion. The  most  insidious  solicitations  and  false  promises  were  held 
oi^t  to  seduce  those  to  confess,  whom  pain  and  fear  could  not  over- 
come :  and  the  confession  once  made  was  inevitably  turned  against 
the  accused,  and  read  to  the  people  assembled  at  the  execution,  as  a 
^■•■^■""'^^^^•■^"^"""^.■"^^^"^"^"^^■^■^"^^^■^""•"^■^^""^■"""^^"^■^^""■^^"^.'^""^"^■^^■^^^■"""-"•^"""■^^■^^""^^■^"^•^^^^ 

•  <(  Puis  moustroient  le  nil  dercrs  le  ciel  et  le  firmament,  en  despii  de  Dicit." 
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ja»tificatioii  of  the  procedure,  and  a  bar  to  gympathy  or  assiatance. 
Thus  every  fresh  victim  became  the  instrument  for  putting  on  their 
trial  all  the  individuals  within  the  range  of  his  personal  knowledge;  for 
as  long  as  torture  wa^  applied,  men  were  forced  to  give  utterance  to 
whatever  passed  through  their  minds ;  and  the  rack  was  continued  till 
memory  and  imagination  were  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  new,  either  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  remained  to  be  extorted. 

Thus  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  was  preserved  at  its  boiling  point, 
and  the  sufiragan  Bishop  of  Arras,  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  infamies,  even  lost  his  senses  from  the  exaltation  of  his 
bigotry ;  unless,  indeed,  he  became  insane  through  the  goading  of  a 
conscience  ulcerated  by  reiterated  murders.  So  heated  was  his  ima- 
gination, that  he  continually  declared  in  all  assemblies  that  many 
bishops  and  cardinals  were  "  en  Vauderie ;"  and  that  so  numerous  were 
those  who  thus  allied  themselves  with  the  Devil,  that  they  wanted  but  a 
sovereign  prince  to  join  them  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

The  horror  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  these  events,  rendered 
Arras  the  scandal  of  all  France.  A  citizen  of  that  time  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  lodging  in  a  public  inn  ;  and  such  was  the  dread  of  the  daily 
confiscations  which  in  these  cases  followed  conviction,  that  all  who  had 
lent  money  to  an  Arras  merchant,  hastened  to  call  it  in  before  the 
bishop  and  the  feudal  chief  could  seize  on  the  debtor*s  eflfects,  and 
divide  the  property  between  them. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to  attack 
persons  of  greater  consequence ;  and  amongst  others  they  fixed  upon 
a  certain  Seigneur  de  Beauffbrt,  who,  escaping  from  their  search, 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke,  in  consequence,  as- 
sembled a  council  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  dominions  to  consult 
upon  the  case.  Of  these,  some  denied  in  toto  the  possibility  of  the 
o€fence ;  others  credited  the  accusation,  but  attributed  the  phenomena 
to  mental  illusion,  or  to  deceits  practised  on  the  credulous ;  while 
some  held  it  *'  blasphemous"  to  deny  that  supernatural  agency,  which 
was  a  direct  corollary  from  the  established  religion.  After  this  con- 
sultation a  deputation  was  forwarded  from  these  *'  sad  and  learned'' 
personages,  to  examine  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  and  to  superintend 
the  processes  going,  on  before  the  Bishop  at  Arras.  They  were,  by  the 
Duke's  order,  accompanied  by  his  herald  '^  Toison  d^or  ;'*  because,  says 
the  chronicle,  it  was  asserted  that  **  only  the  rich  were  accused,  for  the 
sake  of  confiscation,  at  which  the  Duke  was  greatly  troubled." 

What  private  instructions  these  men  received,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  procedure,  may  be  collected,  firom  the 
more  &vourable  treatment  of  die  prisoners,  and  from  the  fact  that  no 
new  processes  were  commenced  after  this  time.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  deputation,  Beaufibrt  and  three  other 
persons  were  condemned.  Beaufllort  was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  to 
be  confined  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  different 
churches  and  monasteries  :  two  others  were  sentenced  to  similar 
punishments ;  and  the  fourth,  who  had  resisted  the  rack  with  the 
greatest  firmness,  was  burned  alive.  Afler  a  lapse  of  two  years, 
Beauffort's  famQy  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and,  armed  with 
their  warrant,  and  a  good  troop  of  horse,  they  forced  the  Bishop's 
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priioii*  and  liberated  the  accused.  But,  notwithBtandiog  all  their 
interest  and  the  right  of  their  case,  they  never  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  sentence,  or  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision.  How  many 
persons  were  burned  under  this  infiunous  process  is  not  stated ;  but 
from  the  context  it  should  appear  that  the  number  was  very  great 
According  to  Le  Clercq*s  account,  almost  all  the  accused  were  brought 
to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  either  by  the  torture*  or  the  false  promises 
of  their  persecutors,  that,  if  they  confessed,  they  would  be  let  off  with  a 
short  penance,  whereas  (it  was  intimated)  they  would  certainly  be 
burned  if  they  persisted  in  a  denial.  When  brought  to  the  stake,  many 
made  loud  complaints  of  this  treachery,  and  publicly  accused  the  pro- 
secators  of  their  falsehood :  but  this  declaration  of  innocence  was,  by 
the  malice  of  the  torturers,  construed  into  a  fresh  obedience  to  the 
Devil,  **  de  quelles  choses,"  says  our  author,  **je  m*attm$d  Dieu.** 

Such  then,  gentle  reader,  was  "  La  Fauderie"  which  in  its  day  was, 
no  doubt,  regarded  as  a  useful  prop  to  authority ;  and  which,  con- 
sidering the  tendency  of  events,  may,  as  1  have  said,  again  become 
fashionable  with  the  ''  Eteignoirs"  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is  true  that 
the  judges  of  the  land  have  recently  declared  against  the  reality  of 
witdbcrafl  in  a  very  edifying  manner;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Justice  tkiSf  or  My  Lord  Chief  that,  persist  in  such  heresy,  if  a  quin- 
tuple alliance  should  agree  that  La  Vauderie  is  a  valuable  part  of  thft 
social  system,  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  marqueterie  of  their 
religious  mosaics.  The  revival  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  black 
art  in  Europe  might  in  various  ways  be  turned  to  a  good  account ; 
and  the  measure  might  the  more  safely  be  adopted  by  the  oi  by  rt\$tf 
the  successors  of  Napoleon,  as  there  is  little  apprehension  that  the 
weapon  would  be  turned  against  tliemselves,  common  report  and  noto- 
riety, amply  testifying  that  they  are  *'  no  conjurors."  The  Carbonari,* 
for  instance,  those  night-mares  of  despotism,  might  thus  very  conve- 
niently be  rendered  formidable  to  all  other  old  women,  and  put  down 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  Their  profession  would  give  some  colour 
to  the  charge ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  were  at  least  'H>e- 
witched,"  since  their  infatuation  extends  to  oflfering  offence  to  such 
rulers,  and  that,  spurning  at  the  numerous  comforts  provided  by  their 
paternal  government,  they  presume  to  look  for  a  gratior  libertas  than 
that  which  Italy  enjoys  under  the  piout  sway  of  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Ex-Emperor  of  France.  But  not  to  travel  from  home,  are  we  not 
pestered  with  reprobates,  who,  in  order  '*  to  raise  the  wind,"  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  twenty  times  to  the  Devil  7  which  seems  to  come  very 
nearly  within  the  definition  o£  the  black  art ;  and  would,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  render  the  offenders  amenable  to  a  more  summary  justice  than 
is  to  be  had  under  the  insolvent  acU  The  penal  laws  against  witch- 
craft might  likewise  become  supplementary  to  the  libel  laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  evidently  embrace  the  case  of  those  who  sell  themselves 
to  the  (printer's)  devil. 

They  might  farther  be  turned  to  good  account  in  keeping  down  a 
superfluous  population.  For  if  poverty  be  primi  facie  evidence  against 
those  suspected  of  other  crimes,  why  not  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  also  f 
Too  many,  indeed,  of  our  countrymen  are  known  to  be  driven  on  the 
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pnctioe  ofvaiious  blaek  arts  by  die  pressure  of  Ae  times ;  and  aotliiiig 
IS  more  reasonable  to  suppose  than  diat  they  who  have  not  a  guinea 
<m  the  face  of  the  earthy  should  be  desirous  to  change  their  element,  and 
mount  into  the  air,  if  it  were  only  to  escape  from  dieir  creditors.  The 
very  dreumstance  of  their  having  die  *^  Devil  in  dieiv  ^^pocket,"  would 
tell  against  them* 

Not  the  smallest  advantage  darivaUe  firom  this  project  wonld  be 
the  fiunlity  with  which  his  Majesty's  nnnisters  might  get  rid  of  Mr. 
H —  by  burning  him  for  a  witch.  For  they  might  most  consciendously 
swear  that  he  is  coBsureing  them  night  after  night  by  a  slow  fire.  This 
muchy  indeed,  is  certain,  ^t  more  than  one  of  diem  has  shewn  himself 
eager  to  draw  blood  from  diat  gentleman,  which  could  only  proceed 
from  their  apprehension  of  his  casting  fgures  and  preventing  the  butter 
from  coming  when  they  chum. 

The  revival  of  these  laws  would  also  operate  against  a  certain  insd- 
tntion  for  the  subjugadon  of  literature ;  &>r  assuredly  **  the  Devil  was 
in**  the  parties  who  first  hit  on  such  a  wild-goose  scheme :  and  it  is  fiur- 
ther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  of  casting  their  readers  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  are  evinced  by  some  of  itji  memberif,  exceed  all  that 
we  read  of  the  myrde  sprig  wbidi  the  Devil  gave  to  Lewis's  Monk^and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  san^  infernal  agency.  Another  race  of 
evil-doers,  whose  operations  would  be  restrained  by  these  laws,  is  that 
of  the  porter-brewers,  whose  caoldrons  **  bubble  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble,  with  ingredients,  dan  whidi  die  witches  in  Macbeth  could  pro- 
duce nothing  more  deleterious.  I  nasd  sav  nothing  to  die  opponents 
of  Catholic  emancipadon.  The  aMssnce  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil 
is  of  ancient  standmg ;  and  to  deal  with  dte  one  is  plainly  to  deal 
with  the  other. 

An  atttnrn^,  they  say,  is  '^  a  match  for  the  Devil ;"  and  his  bill  of 
coats,  the  Devil  m  propria  persona^  These  sable-suited  gentry  may 
therefore  be  safely  trusted  to  die  operadons  of  the  revived  law,  by 
vduch  their  bills  and  themselves  will  be  committed  to  the  fame  fire. 

From  these  numerous  advantages  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  draw- 
backs. The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  instance,  must  fi>rego  all  com- 
merce with  several "  comical  Devils,"  wha  are  wont  to  set  their  readers 
in  a  roar.  Grimm's  Ghost  must  no  more  be  evoked ;  and ''  the  devilish 
good  fim"  of  Peter  Pindaric  must  tbence^rwapd  slumber  in  oblivion. 
Our  readers  will  like^irise  no  lopger  be  "  enohanted"  by  divine  poesy. 

Another  io^rtant  eonaideration  is,  that  the  Coriivtfaians  and  Tom 
and  Jerry  boys  vdll  no  more  be  permitted  to  "  play  the  Pevil ;"  vdiich 
will  be  a  heavy  losa  ta  society,  ''  eclipsing  the  gaiety  of  nations,"  and 
diminishing  the  '^  hatmless  amusemeni"  of  the  wcNrthiest  members  of 
the  community. 

AU  things,  however,  considered,  the  balance  is  deci<isdly  in  fiivour 
of  the  prc^t ;  and  as  soon  as  J«Duis  <*  of  die  large  stomach"  shall  have 
brought  back  the  Inqtiisitien  into  Spain,  there  is  fittie  rppm  for  doubt 
that  a  rider  witt  be  tacked  to  his  next  decree  ^r  abolishing  the 
Ea^^iah  Parliamfent,  which  shall  enjoin  all  good  Christians  to  be- 
lieve ill  witchcraft,  and  condemn  to  the  flames  all  duit  are  **  en 
Vwderie?'  widi  thedsmon  of  Liberty,  possessed  of  a  (reasoning)  devil, 
or  dare  to  utter  the  cabalisdcal  word— 'Constitution.  M. 
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THE   ''THKEE    mighty/* 


WATCH-fires  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain 
Till  noon-day  Irght  is  restored  again. 
There  are  shining  arms  in  Raphaim's  rale, 
And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail.- 

The  Philistine  ha.th  fix'd  his  encampment  here — 
Ahr  stretch  his  lines  of  banner  and  spear^ 
And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side. 
And  his  war-steeds  neigh  loud  in  their  trappings  of  pride. 

His  tents  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow. 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  below« 
And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  pool. 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers'  thirst  to  cool. 

In  the  cave  of  Adullam  king  David  lies. 
Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  skies  i 
And  his  lip  is  parch'd,  and  his  tongue  is  dry. 
But  none  can  the  grateful  draft  supply. 

■ 

Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour 
One  flowins  cup  mizht  have  bought  his  power — 
What  worth  in  the  bre  of  thirst  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sovereignty! 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 

To  relieve  his  want  can  his  servants  brin^,  ' 

And  he  cries,  **  Are  there  none  in  my  tram  or  state, 

Will  fetch  me  the  water  of  Bethlehem  gate?" 

Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  "mighty 'three,** 
The  boast  of  the  monarch's  chivalry, 
'Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  rung. 
As  with  eyes  of  flame  on  their  steeds  they  sprung. 

On  their  steeds  they  sprune,  and  with  sours  of  speed 
Rush'd  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  noble  oeed. 
And  dash'd  on  the  foe  like  a  torrent-flood. 
Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

To  the  right — to  the  left — ^where  their  blue  swords  shine 
Like  autumn-corn  falls  the  Philistine; 
And  sweeping  alons  with  the  vengeance  of  fate. 
The  "  mighty'*  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 

Through  a  bloody  eap  in  his  shatter'd  array. 
To  Bethlehem's  wdl  they  have  hewn  their  way. 
Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  corse-cover'd  plain. 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  king  looks  at  the  cup,  but  the  crysul  draught 
At  a  price  too  high  for  his  want  hath  been  bought  -, 
They  uige  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip. 
Though  great  is  his  need,  he  refuses  to  sip. 

But  he  pours  it  forth  to  Heaven's  Majesty — 
He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky ; 
Tis  a  draught  of  deatb— 'tis  a  cup  bi<Kid-«tain'd  -^ 
'Tis  a  prize  from  man's  suffering  and  ^gony  gftio'd. 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  **  mighty  three" 

Had  obtain*d  by  their  peril  and  jeopardy  r 

Should  he  drink  of  their  life  ? — 'Twas  the  thought  of  a  kicw  I. 

And  again  he  retum'd  to  his  suffering.  I, ' 
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t>o  we  not  owe  much  more  to  writers  of  imagination  than  is  generally 
Msknowledged  ?  This  is  a  query  which  (  think  must  be  answered  af* 
firmatively.  Literature  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  civilization ;  and  in  enquiring  what  branches  of  it  have  more 
particularly  tended  to  those  refinements  which  spring  from  generous, 
and  noble  feelings,  it  must  be  conceded  to  our  poets  and  romance* 
writers.  Much  was  gained  from  the  ancients  that  produced  an  in^* 
fluenee  upon  the  character  of  modern  nations;  but  perhaps  their 
writings  operated  most  beneficially  by  exciting  a  love  of  research,  and 
arousing  genius  to  exertion.  This  idea  gathers  strength  from  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  did  little  in  awaking  the  flame  of  civil 
liberty.*  They  were  long  the  inmates  of  cloisters  and  of  courts,  but 
they  efiected  no  direct  change  in  favour  of  liberal  feelings.  Inquisi- 
tors tortured,  Popes  duped,  Monks  cheated,  and  Princes  trampled  on 
mankind,  but  no  spontaneous  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused  among 
the  people  by  the  free  circulation  of  the  classics.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
an  indirect  cause  of  original  thinking  and  the  uncontroeled  operations 
of  genius,  by  propagating  a  taste  for  study  and  feeding  the  flame  of 
emulation ;  but,  directly,  they  were  harmless  enough  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  present  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  the  feudal  sovereign  of  Hungary  him- 
self. It  will  be  found  that  their  present  state  of  literature,  or  at  least 
that  state  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  taste  for 
letters,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  grades  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  in  refinement.  Whatever  each  separate  class  of  authors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  high  and  generous  feel- 
ings is  principally  owing  to  writers  of  imagination.  To  them  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  better  sentiments  of  the  age,  and  for  all  that  by 
exciting  the  passions  leads  to  eminence  and  renown.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  prominent  principle  of  keeping  the  mind  dissatis- 
fied with  common-place  things,  their  power  of  creating  images  superior 
in  every  respect  to  reality,  which  we  admire  and  would  fain  imitate ; 
and  the  admiration  they  infuse  for  what  is  good  and  excellent,  or  sub- 
lime and  daring.  Writers  on  science  have  ameliorated  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  enlarged  his  stock  of  information,  and  increased  his 
luxuries.  In  devoting  themselves  to  their  own  peculiar  studies,  they 
were  urged  on  by  the  desire  of  improvement,  which  very  desire,  the 
moving  spring  of  all,  is  increased  by  the  dislike  of  standing  still ;  ■  and 
die  spirit  of  ambition  which  imaginative  writers  greatly  assist  nature 
in  sustaining.  Like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  that  would  not  let  The- 
mistocles  rest,  the  visions  and  day-dreams  that  haunt  the  mind  and  fill 
the  soul  with  things  better  than  the  world  and  society  afford  it,  by  making 
us  discontented  spur  us  to  pursue  those  beyond  our  reach,  and  keep  us 
in  progression. 

What  can  some  branches  of  literature  effect  towards  the  refinements 
of  social  life-^writers  on  law,  for  example?  They  may  enable  the 
lawyer  to  improve  his  practice,  and  arrive  at  the  end  for  which  he 


•  The  Editor  begs  leave  to  say,  that  he  thinks  his  correspondent  utterly  nt  fault 
ia  his  opinion  respecting  the  influence  of  claissical  learning  on  the  progress  of  Uherty 
in  the  modem  world. 
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labours — his  private  profit;  /for  in  spite  of  cant  tl^s  is  the  sote  object 
of  the  profession.  For  this  the  members  drudge  and  dispute  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,  or  on  either  side,,  just  as  they  are  hired,  and  ttieir 
efibtts,  in  plain  fact^  are  alone  directed  to  their  individual  advantage. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  beyond  what  springs  from  the 
love  of  gain ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  intricate 
and  contradictory  laws  should  be  made  clear  when  they  can  be  made 
so  at  all,  writers  on  law  may  be  merely  styled  usefU,  and  nothing  more. 
A  pure  legislation  must  depend  on  civilization ;  but  this  is  not  the 
lawyer's,  but  the  statesman's  calling,  and  emanates  from  public  opinion 
expressed  by  its  representatives,. and  its  spirit  must  be  governed  by  the 
variations  of  time  and  circumstances.  Writers  on  grammar,  medicine^ 
and  technical,  and  limited  arts,  contribute  indirectly  and  remotely  to 
refinement.  The  Bentleys  of  their  a^,  who  devote  volumes  to  the 
correction  of  a  comma,  or  the  supposed  use  of  an  obsolete  letter,  tfe 
hot  abstractedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  smooth  the  way  to  leamiiig 
ibr  the  great  spirits  that  are  destined  to  operate  good  through  llie 
medium  of  the  passions.  Those  writers  who  appeal  to  reason  make 
very  slow  progress  in  imposing  conviction,  compared  with  those  wlio 
operate  the  other  way.  By  the  alchemy  of  association  and  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  heart  through  its  vivid  pictures,  more  impression  is 
made  on  mankind  by  one  writer  of  imagination,  than  by  twenty  reaacm- 
era.  Reason  will  never  be  any  other  than  a  regulator.  The  writer  of 
hnaginatioa  leada  us  to  better  objects  and  desires  than  the  world  ex* 
bibits  to  our  senses,  and  thereby  keeps  alive  a  perpetual  wish  of  im* 
ptovement  by  the  contemplation  of  what  ought  to  exist,  and  the  diaaa- 
^|)ifying  US  with  what  really  does. 

Let  ua  examine  &cts.  Writers  of  imagination,  far  above  all  others, 
luive  been  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Gifted  with  a 
mdes  of  intellectual  foresight,  they  have  appeared  to  pour  forth  Uieir 
^ffiisions  as  if  in  the  midst  of  times  they  were  never  destined  to  see, 
bat  in  the  more  refined  spirit  of  which  they  were  fully  qualified  to  par- 
cake.  They  breathed  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  contem- 
poraries, and  were  acknowledged  by  those  of  the  highest  refinement  in 
their  day  with  a  respect  that  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of 
discriminating  admiration.  Monarchs  and  courts,  till  late  times,  asao* 
ciated  with  poeta  and  romance-writers :  the  court  formerly  being  the 
BBOSt  enHgfatened  and  refined  circle  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  know- 
ledge and  fine  feeling,  there  was  a  natural  af&nity  between  them.  As 
a  portion  of  the  people  attained  a  higher  state  of  mental  culture,  they 
approached  the  court  itself,  and  at  last  equalled,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  tkem  surpassed,  most  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  in  cultivated 
lotellect.  Writers  then  naturaUy  felt  the  tone  of  a  considerable  por* 
tk>n  of  the  popular  feeling  to  be  most  in  unison  with  their  own,  and  the 
latter  became  to  writers  of  imagination  what  courts  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  Part  of  the  people  having  become  as  discerning  as  the  individuiJs 
whom  chance,  interest,  or  caprice,  may  have  elevated  to  carry  on  affairs 
of  state  for  the  monarch,  where  talent  and  intellect  should  have  consti- 
tuted the  qualification — talent  that,  discarding  prejudice,  would  have 
assimilated  things  to  the  Ught  of  the  age — is  one  great  cause  of 
the  present  feverish  feeling  of  some  European  natiojis.  In  Russia,  for 
instance,  where  the  court  is  among  a  dark  people,  it  is  still  the  centre 
of  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  empire.     Writers  of  imagination. 
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* 
hart  wiA  moire  vivid  conceptionB  than  other  men,  have  lived  in  an 
ideal  world,  which  the  nature  of  humto  desires  led  them  to  pourtray 
iDore  perfect  and  noble  than  the  world  of  reality.  Thip  gave  them 
Bore  independent  spirits,  more  lofty  and  romantic  ideas,  and  also 
enabled  them  to  reason ;  for  Locke  allows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
men  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  logic  to  reason  well.  Pure 
thoughts  and  lofly  principles  influenced  by  genius,  that  do  not  suffer 
eoumon  prejudices  to  affect  them,  will  weigh  things  widi  the  greatest 
Impartiality,  and  come  to  the  most  rational  conclusions.  In  past  and 
even  in  present  days,  how  much  that  the  world  sanctions  appears  absurd 
and  barbarous  in  the  eye  of  genius.  The  judges  would  have  burnt  all 
the  old  women  in  England  without  compunction,  if  evidence  had  been 
tendered  that  they  were  witches,  in  the  days. of  John  Milton,  and  even 
for  fifty  years  afterwards  ;  the  poet,  we  may  answer  for  it,  would  not 
have  condemned  one.  Dante  would  never  have  hiade  a  hell  fpr  many 
great  men  of  his  time  deemed  by  the  multitude  among  the  mighty  and 
noble,  had  he  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  age.  He 
contemplated  them  as  not  of  his  own  time,  and  with  the  impartiality  ot 
a  fatare  and  wiser  generation.  Vulgar  minds  cannot  comprehend  the 
ideas  of  men  of  genius  ;  they  think  them  audacities  or  chimerical  in- 
novations ;  but  they  who  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  be* 
long  but  a  small  part  of  them  to  present  time — they  are  the  heritage,  of 
unborn  ages.  Honest  and  good  men  may  labour  in  their  world  of 
realities  in  a  circle  of  minute  duration,  be  useful,  industrious,  and  vir-. 
toona  followers  in  a  beaten  track,  content  with  what  they  see,  and 
tfaiidting  the  world  precisely  as  it  should  be  in  every  respect.  They, 
however,  are  but  the  wheels  of  society,  not  the  moving  causes.  Sir 
Tiioaias  More  is  a  remarkable  instance  among  imaginative  writers, 
and  aeems  at  first  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  foresight,  if  it  may 
be  so  denominated,  of  that  class.  But  he  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  suf- 
fered the  pernicious  leaven  of  the  profession  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  divine  spirit  with  which  he  wrote.  More  condemned  persecution  - 
in  bis  works  as  not  fit  for  his  Utopian  state  of  society ;  but  he  practised 
it,  firom  his  inveterate  obedience  to  custom,  when  he  should  have  nobly 
resisted  it  from  principle. 

Writers  of  imagination,  by  what  is  wrongly  called  deception,  more 
property  fiction,  send  us  in  search  of  better  things  than  we  already 
possess.  Present  and  limited  use  is  not  so  much  their  object  as  to 
delight  and  allure.  From  the  spirit  of  correction  and  improvement^ 
whicb  originates  in  the  desire  of  possessing  better  things  than  we  see 
around  as,  old  and  bad  laws  are  repealed ;  the  legislative  body  bows  to 
public  opinion,  and  changes  old  and  absurd  usages  for  those  that  are 
more  rational  and  useful ;  the  commercial  restrictions  of  past  times 
are  removed ;  a  more  liberal  toleration  is  sanctioned,  and  a  system  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  mental  culture  is  introduced.  Fixed  things 
are  injurious  to  that  eternal  desire  of  perfection,  with  which  the  better 
order  of  minds  is  imbued.  We  must  not  stand  still,  but  we  shall 
in&Uibly  do  so  if  we  have  no  longing  after  idealities.  Our  line  of 
aetion  may  be  uniform,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  must  pursue  it  from 
the  expectation  of  overtaking  what  is  better  than  we  have  yet  come  up 
with.  Genius  is,  most  of  it,  that  eternal  hope  ever  alive  in  the  mincU^ 
of  something  better  than  present  good — the  quenchless  vestal  fire,  the* 
sottl  of  every  thing  great  and  noble  in  the  world.    Imaginative  writers^ 
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dwell  in  tf  woiid  of  spirit,  gloriotis  in  beauty  and  l^vndktt  iii 
Let  the  tale  be  a  deception^et  the  poem  be  a  fietioni— let^4lie 
physician  show  his  teeth  at  it,  and  the  mathematician  marl  and 
because  he  cannot  lay  down  its  length  and  breadth ;  it  ia  from  this  tery 
cause  its  beneficial  effects  arise,  and  tliat  it  is  so  useful  to  mattldiid. 
It  is  becaute  it  keeps  alive  better  things  than  their  phaloai^by.-can 
teach,  diat  its  elements  are  so  valuable;  A  touching  baUad  shall  nske 
'a  million  friends  to  a  virtuous  object ;  a  hundred  sermons  iball  not  pro- 
cure on6.  A  "  lilibuUero''  shall  uncrown  a  tyrant  belbie  a  mathraia- 
tician  can  construct  a  fort  in  which  to  shelter  himself  from  bis  fury. 
The  direct  effects  of  works  of  the  imagination  8<imetimes  teem  itte- 
ststible ;  and  if  any  chance  to  be  impugnable  ob  the  score  of  prtiioi- 
ples — for  all  writers  will  have  their  imperfections,  move  or  lest— -^bere 
18  a  property  mysteriously  attached  to  the  mass  of  public  opimon^  that 
makes  it  reject  what  is  erroneous,  as  it  were^  by  the  subtlest  ifttuifeioo^ 
and  profit  by  the  purer  portion. 

Let  us  examine  the  earliest  writers  of  imagination,  and  oonspare 
them  with,  mere  schoolmen, — ^how  liberal  are  their  views — ^bow  refined 
their  sentiments  I  Matter-of-fact  men,  who  deal  only  in  the  tangiUct 
are  of  the  earth  earthy :  the  natural  is  their  sphere — they  deal  in  cubes 
and  blocks — they  must  see  and  touch,  to  believe.  They  ever  gravitate 
to  the  centre :  their  looks  are  always  *'  downward  bent,"  and  they 
enjoy  no  "  visions  beatific."  Their  grovelling  and  heavy  jmaginations 
are  unequal  to  mounting  with  the  "  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." 
They  see  only  with  "  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground ;"  and  if  ithey 
dream,  they  dream  by  rule  and  compass.  The  eye  that  **  doth  glance 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  is  to  them  the  organ  of 
a  distempered  brain.  Where  should  we  arrive  if  we  considered  human 
nature  only  in  the  mere  raatter-of»fact  way  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
world — ^a  thing  of  petty  interests,  selfish,  overreaching,  deceitful,  in- 
firm, and  perishable  ? — ^if  we  always  kept  to  the  reality  of  the  picture, 
and  contemplated  it  in  its  naked  truth  7 — if  we  could  not  mark  out 
nobler  destinies  for  it  than  its  realities  show,  and  fill  up  the  defects  of 
what  is,  with  the  images  and  desires  of  what  would  render  existence 
more  delightful  ?  What  a  glorious  light  flashes  on  the  offspring  of  ima« 
gination,  the  herald  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  existing  some- 
where I  How  they  seem  imbued  with  qualities  of  the  most  redeeming 
character !  Even  in  the  darker  times,  how  they  sparkled  with  native 
radiance!  what  a  contrast  they  formed  to  the  bigotry,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  plodders  after  the  dojg^as 
of  blind  scholastics !  Before  philosophy  glimmered,  and  Gralileo  was 
incarcerated  by  churchmen  for  promulgating  sublime  truths,  too  vast 
for  the  understandings  of  monks  and  cardinals,  writers  of  imagination 
had  forced  their  way  for  ages  and  satirised  the  crimes  of  consistories 
and  the  knavery  of  the  Apostolic  Church— thus  insensibly  undermin- 
ing the  Vatican.  Fiction  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and,  opening 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  innovated  on  established  order,  preparing  Burope 
for  the  Reformation.  Boccaccio,  by  exposing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  in  his  Decameron,  contributed  to  this  good  end  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Luther  appeared.  There  seemed  to  be  such  an 
innate  love  in  remote  times  for  writers  of  imagination,  that  they  flou- 
rished in  spite  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  opposition,  secretly  applauded 
by  the  enlightened  among  the  great,  at  a  time  when  wocks  of  aeicBiCQ 
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tiwit?  iPterfcteA  milk  'tupentMon  weold  hate  been  ttrangled  in  their 
hitdi,  BOd  th^  «ittboffB  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  cduncil  of  churchmen 
irmn  pwc  fenour  de  Diev. 

VfntStxji  being  the  first  step  among  barbarous  nations  towards  refine- 
neai,nBde  way  for  civiliaataon ;  while  in  later  times  princes  and  courts 
loved  and  encouraged  poets,  and  writers  of  romance  were  deemed  almost 
dmne*  But  the  regard  for  literature  is  now  more  strong  among  the 
people.  Modem  princes  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
dieir  people,  because  taste  and  knowledge  cannot  increase  heredi- 
tasrily ;  tmj  must  therefore  be  content  to  foUow,  with  their  courts, 
the  corrent  of  public  opinion,  and  be  in  this  respect  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Few  modem  orinces  will  wish  to  show  an  isolated 
condition  of  mind,  pretending  to  aespise  that  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend* Nor  will  they,  because  their  subjects  are  .become  more 
reined,  aflBect  the  vulgar  feeling  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  said  to  the  Duke 
de  Vivonne,  who  was  a  healthy  ruddy-looking  personage,  "  Mais  k 
moi  sert  de  lire  V  and  got  the  following  reply,  *'  Sire,  la  lecture  &it  h, 
1  esprit  ce  que  vos  perdrix  font  k  mes  joues/'  There  seems  to  be  no 
aftctation,  however,  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  this  head ;  his  in- 
tefiects,  indeed,  are  naturally  weak,  and  his  notions  feudal.  Eke,  while 
he  trampled  upon  Italy,  he  would  not  have  doomed  Pellico,  the  young, 
the  charming  poet  of  that  country,  to  wear  out  life  in  chains  and  in  a 
dungeon,  merely  on  suspicion  of  being  a  firiend  to  his  native  land. 
Pellico,  to  his  misfortune,  was  not  slave  enough  in  spirit.  Had  he 
been  a  slave,  he  had  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Heaven — ^he  had  now  seen 
the  sun  that  will  probably  never  again  shed  its  beams  upon  himl 

The  direct  communication  of  dry  facts  would  not  improve  mankind 
unless  all  were  able  to  reason  impartially  and  well — alas,  how  few  can ! 
The  best  relation  of  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man,  accurately  given  in  cold 
narrative,  would  not  do  half  as  much  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  a  ficti- 
tious character  of  suffering  goodness,  worked  up  with  the  graces  of 
style  and  the  embellishments  of  eloquence,  and  written  to  touch  the 
passions.  Every-day  examples  would  not  move  us  towards  what  is 
excellent.  There  is  somethmg  more  than  bare  truth  by  which  men  are 
io  be  affected.  A  stimulant  must  be  applied  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
bocly.  We  must  contemplate  ideal  goodness,  if  we  would  avoid  retro- 
grading. We  must  follow  a  route  trackless  as  the  eagle's,  and,  rising 
above  a  real,  keep  hope  alive  by  contemplating  an  invisible  creation. 
The  reign  of  poetry  and  romance  is  one  of  spirit  engendering  enthu- 
siasm and  inspiration,  the  quality  that  makes  a  hero  of  a  soldier,  an 
artist  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  martyr  of  a  saint.  It  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  a  temporary  abstraction  from  what  is  around  us,  but  must  rise 
above  the  impure  tainted  atmosphere  of  common  life.  The  air-woven 
delicate  visions  of  poetical  inspiration  will  not  appear  in  the  clouded, 
foggy,  dense  climate  of  every-day  routine ;  they  must  float  in  "  gaily 
gilded  trim"  beneath  unclouded  skies,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sun- 
beam, in  fields  of  ether,  and  amid  the  rich  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But 
Ibr  scenes  of  invagination,  those  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  mind  may 
fiy  now  and  then  from  the  toil,  dulness,  and  weary  repetitions  of 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  night,  noon  and  morning,  what  care- 
worn wretches  should  we  be !  So  far  from  valuing  works  of  fancy 
less  as  we  advance  in  civilization,  we  shall  love  them  more,  because  we 
fly  to  them  with  more  enjoyment  from  the  fatigue  of  professional  pur* 
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•qit»  and  the  rigbt-^tpig^  fbnnalitiep  of  daily  aT0calipB%  wUdi  miiki- 
ply  aroimd  osj  as  luxury  iBcreasee  our  wants.  No;  le^  the  antfaor  of 
\Vaverley  write  on ;  let  poets  pour  forth  their  strains ;  kt  the  Bad* 
clifies  of  the  time  lead  us  into  the  horrors  of  Fonianoe».  and  let  the 
empire  of  imagination  live  for  «ver !  Let  the  plodding  lawyer  worship 
his  fee,  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  entangle  his  dients  as  he  may, 
scoffing  at  the  splendours  of  fiction*  Let  the  physician  look  wi^e  aj4 
eonsiderate,  and  shake  his  head,  while  his  patient  suffers  aotfainig  hut 
^*  consumption  of  purse/'  Let  the  merchant  traffic,  and  die  trades^ 
man  truck :  let  the  Jew  cheat,  and  the  attorney  inveigle :  let  earth- 

Sike  and  plague  devastate:  let  man  he  cruel  and  impressive  t» 
ow-man,  sell  his  Uood  and  rauscle,  or  hutcher  him  m  war.  for  the 
sake  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  a  roll  of  tohaccq,  or  the  dreamy  right  of 
some  king  divine  to  "  govern  wrong :"  let  dulness  and  impudence 
prosper,  and  merit  remain  in  obscurity :  let  ignorance  and  inci^Mhcity 
fill  me  seat  of  justice,  while  common  sense  is  pilloried :  let  all  ikeae 
things  be  diaily,  and  go  their  roundabout  as  matters-of<*comrse: — whither 
can  we  turn  firom  thean  ?  where  can  we  go  aside  from  observing  them 
with  repulsion  and  disgust,  but  to  the  enquire  of  imagination  7  Sick« 
ened  with  such  objects  as  constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  reaMtiea, 
we  may  meditate  on  forms  of  female  beauty  like  the  Juliet  of 
Shakspearet  or  the  Rebecca  of  Ivanhoo— we  may  solace  ourselves  with 
'*  mask  and  antique  pageantry,"  and 

**  Such  sightt  as  youthful  poeta  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream  :''— • 

with  the  deeds  of  RoncesvaUes,  or  of  British  Arthur ;  or 

«« Call  up  him  that  left  half  toM 
The  stoi7  of  Cambuscan  bold» 
Of  CamDall  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife  ;"— 

we  may  visit  scenes  and  beings  of  a  purer  world  than  our  own;  anfl 
wiien  forced  to  return  to  every-day  things,  return  to  them  with  reno- 
vated spirits,  and  the  hope  that  the  ddightfnl  creations  in  which  we 
have  been  revelling,  may  at  some  future  time  be  realized  to  our  senses^ 
if  not  in  this  world,  in  another.  Y. 


SONG. — SILENT   GLANCES. 

Oh  I  there  are  momenta  dear  and  bright. 

When  Love's  delicious  spring  is  dawnii^ 
Sod  as  the  ray  of  quivering  light. 

That  wakes  the  early  smile  of  mominff ; 
Tis  when  warm  blushes  paint  the  cheek, 

When  doubt  the  thrill  of  bliss  enhances  ; 
And  trembling  levers  fear  to  speak; 

Yet  tell  then  hope»  by  silent  glances. 

And  when  young  Lm^e  rewards  their  pain. 

The  heart  to  rosy  joys  beguiling. 
When  Pleasure  wreathes  their  myrtle  chain. 

And  Life's  gay  scene  is  fair  ana  smiling ; 
Oft  shall  they  fondly  trace  the  days. 

When  wrapt  in  fancy's  waking  trances. 
They  wish'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  loved  to  gaze. 

And  told  Uicir  hopes  by  silent  glances.  M.  A. 


jmiTlSI!    GALLBHiBiS   OF   AET. — KO.  ml. 

KnoftOe  Park^  Ue  seai  of  tie  Duckeie  <f  Dorset. 

tr  Ae  searcher  after  the  riches  of  Art  expects  to  ihid,  b  every  Bri- 
iSbIi  GallerT,  a  storehouse  like  some  of  those  which  we  have  had  oeca** 
aion  to  explore  in  several  of  our  previous  papers  under  the  above  title, 
he  will  be  grievously  disappointed ; — and  moreover  his  being  disap- 
pointed win  prove  that  he  deserves  to  be  so.    The  votarist  who  is  not 
content  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  one  saint,  but  must  have 
a  whole  calendar  to  attract  him,  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  may  tiirzk 
critic  as  soon  as  he  pleases — for  he  has  no  true  love  for  that  about 
which  he  professes  to  concern  himself.    Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
lament  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ever  took  place,  either  forget,  or  do 
not  attach  a  proper  value  to,  the  fact,  that  it  caused  to  be  dispersed  all 
over  die  civuized  world  those  miracles  of  Art  which  were  collected 
wiAin  the  walls  of  the  Louvre :  and  if  it  did  no  other  good  but  this,  it 
Was  worth  all  that  it  cost.    It  is  not  in  human  nature  duly  to  appre- 
ciate thaf  which  it  obtains  with  ease,  or  can  have  by  asking  for  ;  or  that 
which  it  cannot  help  seeing  if  it  would.    This  is  one  reason  why  £he 
French  artist*  and  critics  have  not  made  one  progressive  step  in  Ari 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.    Not  that  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  works  of  the  old  masters  that  were  collected  in  the 
Louvre  4  fot  they  thought  many  of  them  nearly  equal  to  (heir  oWn 
I>avid'B  I    They  admired,  without  being  able  to  appredaie  them.    Ano- 
ther reas^lti  fbr  this,  Imd  6ne  which  makeif  the  French  artists  and  critics 
more  excusable,  19  that,  in  point  of  foct,  beauty,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  does  in  a  great  degree  counteract  itself  when  it  is  present  Ia 
several  different  objects  in  nearly  (he  same  degree  of)perfection.   As  two 
periect  negatives  in  our  language  destroy  the  effect  of  each  other,  so  do 
two  perfect  beauties.    Two  such  sights  under  the  same  roof  as  ihe 
Venus  and  die  Transfigoratidn,  is  what  ^  no  mortal  can  bear,"  to  any 
good  effi9Ct ;  not  because  thdr  influence  is  too  much,  but  because  it  h 
none  at  d).    Th^  Art// each  other,  like  ill-assorted  colours.    And  this 
B  not  a  matter  of  taste,  of  habit,  or  even  of  feeling — as  &r  as  con- 
sciousness is  concerned ;  it  is  a  matter  of  nature,  and  therefdfe  of 
necessity.    True  lovers  of  nature  love  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  each  with  a  perfect  lote.    But  if  all  were  to  appear  together, 
they  could  love  neither,  except  as  a  part  of  the  whole.    And  thus  it 
was  with  the  Louvre.    As  a  convocation  of  all  f)eauty  and  power  in 
Art,  it  was  duly  appreciated,  even  by  the  French.    It  wa^  adequately 
admired  as  Thx  Louvke.     But  in  this  general  admiration  all  detail  was 
merged  and  lost ;  and  of  consequence,  all  the  effect  of  detail  was  lost 
too :  for  it  is  not  gaUeries  that  make  artists — ^but  pictures.     Individual 
effi>rts  alone  can  produce  individual  efforts—- like  can  alone  engender 
like.    Grreat  national  collections  of  pictures  may  produce  good,  on  the 
same  principle, — by  engendering  their  like,  and  thus  collaterally  aiding 
high  art,  by  giving  it  that  encouragement  without  which  it  cannot 
extend  itself  and  flourish.     But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  they  are  ujpon  the  whole  mischievous  rather  than 
beneficial ;  since  they  are  mo^e  calculated  to  diffuse  than  concentrate 
the  eflforta  which  they  may  call  ibrdi,  and  thus  lose  in  quality  more  than 
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Ihey  mailii  qmifflty.  It  is  to  priTttle  colkctfons  idone  that  the  lover  of 
Art  snoYild  perha{>s  look  for  the  true  eneottragement  which  Art  needs, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  suj^rt  its  due  dainiB  to  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  mankind :  and  tkete  can  nerer,  like  the  late  collection 
at  the  Louvre,  counteract  their  natural  and  proper  eflfect,  by  growing 
to  an  inordinate  and  unnatural  sise,  and  (like  Aaron's  rod),  swallowing 
up  all  the  rest. 

But  this  brings  me  home  to  my  subject ;  from  which  I  was  led  away 
jby  the  consideration  that,  if  the  interesting  spot  I  am  now  about 
to  describe  does  not  possess  such  distinguished  objects  of  attraction,  in 
the  way  of  mere  excellence  in  art,  as  many  of  its  rivals  do,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  unworthy  to  be  included  in  these  desultory  and  informal 
notices ;  since  it  does  possess  several  objects  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  has  in  the  way  of  portraits  an  attraction  peculiar  to  itself; 
besides  being  one  of  the  oldest  collections  of  the  kind,  and  therefore 
very  probably  the  origin  of  many  of  its  more  youthful  and  ambicious 
competitors.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  these  papers,  I  must  also  hot 
forget  that  they  are  intended  to  be  popular  and  amusing,  rather  than 
didactic,  and  must  therefore  occasionally  fix  on  one  in  which  natural 
objects  and  associated  circumstances  claim  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
attention  with  mere  works  of  art ;  and  in  this  respect  Knowle  Park  is 
well  fitted  to  my  purpose. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  nice  old  church,  stands  a  plain  unpretending  gate,  which 
opens  at  the  touch  of  every  comer,  and  leads  out  of  the  public  road 
into  a  thickly-set  plantation  of  young  trees,  rising  on  each  side  the 
carriage  way,  and  thus  forming  a  dark  overshadowed  grove  even  in 
the  fullest  sunshine.  This  way  leads  down  windingly  to  two  neatstone- 
Ibuilt  lodges,  joined  to  each  oUier  by  another  set  of  gates ;  and  on  pass- 
ing these  second  ffates  you  emerge  upon  the  park  itself.  Immediately 
you  pass  the  lodges,  there  rises  before  you,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  a  noble  mass  of  foliage,  consisting  of  oaks,  beeches, 
and  chesnut  trees,  finely  blended  and  contrasted  together  in  point  of 
ishade  and  colour,  but  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  solid  impenetrable 
body,  rising  like  a  green  wall,  to  shut  out  all  intruders  from  the  ima- 
ginary scene  beyond.  The  bright  gravel-road, — which  intersects  the 
rich  turf  between  this  mass  of  trees  and  the  spot  where  you  enter  the 
park, — ^branches  into  two,  just  as  it  reaches  the  trees,  and  pierces  into 
the  thick  of  them  in  opposite  directions.  In  passing  along  this  road 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  pay  *'  homage  due"  to  a  beautifiil  company 
of  beeches,  eight  in  number,  that  stand  on  the  right,  detached  from  any 
others,  and  seem  to  form,  as  they  rise  on  their  solid  pillar-like  stems, 
one  happy  family,— having  so  perfectly  adapted  themselves  to  each 
other  that  they  seem  to  bend  but  as  one  form  to  <he  breeze,  sigh'  but 
with  one  voice,  or  smile  but  with  one  happy  face  in  the  sunshine.  The 
manner  in  which  trees  thus  conform  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  circumstances  about  them,  offers  one  of  the  most  beautiful  analo- 
gies to  our  moral  nature  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  and  one  that  is 
too  little  observed  and  attended  to. — Nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where 
this  beautiful  family  of  beeches  stands,  a  lovely  glade  stretches  away 
into  the  distant  part  of  the  domain,  bounded  on  either  side  by  other 
forest-trees  of  almost  equal  height  and  beauty.     Immediately  on  pass- 
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'ktg  Mm  ghde  on  the  cpe  tide,  aed  •lale^  mmKpmf  4)f  Ibieechea  on  the 
<rt£er^  you  uke  the  right  branch  of  the  road  mdieve  it  «e|iuafteB»  aad, 
wamdmg  tkraogh  dM»  daik  aolmii  ggpro  fminndi  iijr  Ibe  ^poat  aaaa  of 
trees  I  have  bifore  mentioned,  in  the  space  of  about  another  hundred 
yards  you  again  emerge  upon  another  part  of  the  park,  and  the  vener- 
able front  of  the' mansion  rises  before  you,  beautiful  in  the  unadorned 
dignity  of  its  grey  old  age.  Approaching  it,  across  the  thick  elastic 
turf  which  dothes  the  whole  park,  the  visitor  should  seat  himself  for  a 
moment  beneath  the  handsome  sycamore  that  stands  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  entrance,  and  contemplate  this  finely  preserved  monument  of 
grey  antiquity.  This  principal  firont,  looking  on  the  park,  consists  of 
8  high  gate  of  entrance,  flanked- by  two  square  embattled  towers,  rising 
considerably  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  wings  of  equal  extent 
and  similar  appearance  stretching  out  on  each  side.  These  wings  con- 
sist of  a  plain  wall  of  grey  stone,  rising,  at  it  were,  imn&ediately  out  of 
the  turf,  pierced  with  three  stories  of  triple-arched  windows,  and  em- 
battled at  top  in  the  og6e  manner.  This  front,  though  in  a  state  of 
pesfect  preservation,  presents  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  orna- 
ment—not even  in  the  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  to  take  off  the  bare 
nakedness  of  its  aspect.  And  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  purest  as  well  as  best-preserved  pieces  of  antiquity  that  can  be 
seen  ;  being  apparently  of  the  same  age  with  the  front  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  greatly  resembling  that  reputed  eldest  daughter 
of  Alma  Mater,  in  style  and  general  appearance — the  manner  in  which 
it  is  embattled,  the  form  of  the  windows,  &c.  being  nearly  the  same. 
On  entering  the  gate,  too,  (which  we  will  now  do)  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  plain  quadrangle  exactly  like  many  of  the  University  ones,  with  the 
apartments  ranged  at  the  four  sides  of  it  in  like  manner ;  and,  o{^k>- 
site  to  the  entrance,  another  gate  leading  to  a  second  court,  of  simi-- 
lar  form  and  dimensions  with  the  first. 

On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  first  apartment  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  the  old  baronial  hall ;  and  before  turning  for  good 
to  the  works  of  art  which  we  are  now  to  seek  for,  it  will  be  well  to 
direct  the  visitor's  attention  to  the  admirable  taste,  or  rather  feeling, 
with  which  every  thing  he  has  hitherto  seen,  and  will  see  throughout 
the  place,  (and  particularly  in  this  hall)  is  preserved  in  its  pristine  state 
— for  to  preserve  all  things  in  the  state  that  they  were  four  hundred  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  its  possessors  in  the  (dtera^ 
turns  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  compelled  to  make.  They  have 
altered  things  always  with  a  retrospective  eye — never  with  a  prospec- 
tive one.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Warwick  Castle,  I  know 
not  where  can  be  found  so  pure  and  unfaded  a  picture  of  the  olden 
time,  as  it  respects  architecture,  internal  arrangement,  furniture,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  which  these  illustrate  and  recall. 

The  first  object  of  Art  that  strikes  the  observer,  on  entering  this  fine 
old  Hall,  is  a  noble  antique  statue  of  some  Greek  orator  or  philosopher 
— said  to  be  Demosthenes,  and  not  unworthy  to  represent  that  splendid 
example  of  Greek  genius.  It  is  a  whole-length  figure,  as  large  as  life, 
elevated  on  a  pedestal;  and  is  among  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
remains  of  antiquity.  It  represents  an  aged  man,  of  commanding 
aspect  and  deportment,  holding  a  scroll  in  his  hand^  which  he  is  con-* 
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MDplfttiiit  wiAr  a  ealm»  eoo),  ml  4elf-inVdlved  lo6k;  Bikt  tii^  diadT 
merit  i»f  toe  work  is  one  that  b  peculiar  to  the  Grtek  statues  of  ^ 
best  time  of  the  Art-^-^amely^  a  purity,  simpMcityi  and  natural  truth  of 
6x|iresslon,  which  has  never  been  approached  by  later  artist*,  aial 
saareely  attempted : — so  much  easier  is  it,  and  as  a  general  principle  so 
aaudi  more  effective,  to  depict  that  which  is  not,  tl^n  that  which  is — 
and  so  many  more  admirers  are  there  to  be  found  for  pretence  and  af> 
fectation,  than  for  the  bare  simplicities  of  Nature.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  statue  represents  Demosthenes ;  and  at  all  events  it  in* 
eludes  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  sublime  declaimer.  It 
is  more  likely  to  b6  one  of  the  philosophers ;  and  perhaps  thcf  best  use 
the  spectator  can  make  of  it  is  to  regard  it  as  a  personification  of  what 
Phtlosophv  itself  ougkt  to  be^  and  of  what  it  approached  to  in  those  days 
nore  nearly  than  it  had  done  before,  or  has  since. — Of  the  pictures  in 
this  hall  the  principal  are  diree  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders* 
The  Rubens  is,  for  richness  and  force  of  expression,  one  of  the  artist's 
finest  works  ;  and  for  colouring  inferior  to  few.  It  is  a  kind  of  tri* 
uBiph  of  Silenus ;  in  which  the  god  is  represented  as  reeling  ripe  #itlt 
wine,  and  attended  by  a  train  who  are  administering  to  his  pleasures 
in  various  ways.  The  face  of  Silenus  I  will  compare,  for  the  quantity 
of  expression  it  includes,  to  that  of  the  child  in  Wilkie's  ^  Cut  Finger.'* 
With  the  exception  of  tluit,  I  have  seen  no  expression  which  so  **  o'er- 
il^rtrms  its  tenement  of  clay."  The  fleih  seems  literally  melting 
away  with  the  meaning  that  is  flowing  in  upon  it,  and  is  ready  to  burst 
wffdi  over-much  excitement.  The  excitement,  however,  and  the  ex- 
pvessioB  which  it  gives  rise  to,  are  purely  animal ;  and  are  perhaps  on 
that  very  account  more  difficult  to  depict  in  the  perfection  that  they 
appear  in  here,  from  the  circumstance  of  mere  animal  expressions 
bemg  much  less  frequently  observable  in  the  human  countenance  than 
intellectual  ones.  Accor£ngly,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  re« 
fuired  a  move  vivid  atid  realtziog  imagination  in  Rubens  to  paint  this 
pietnre,  and  such  as  -this,  than  it  did  in  maAy  of  the  Italian  artists  to 
^e  us  '^se  divine  symbols  of  intellectual  beauty  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  higher  efforts  of  the  airt.  And,  in  fact,  as  fiur 
as  regards  the  efforts  diemsdves,  they  unquestionably  are  of  an  mfi- 
nkeky  higher  character ;  but  with  respect  to  the  artists  who  produced 
them,  I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  b  the  case.  It  is  on  this  principle 
I  should  say,  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  that 
the  ibfmer  is  the  finest  work  in  the  world,  as  it  respects  the  art  and  the 
spectator,  and  the  latter  the  finest  as  it  respects  the  artist — ^that  the 
former  is  calculated  to  do  most  ffood  in  the  world  now  it  is  produced^ 
and  is  therefore  die  most  valuable;  but  that  the  latter  required,  not 
only  greater  natural  genius  in  the  artist  who  produced  it,  but  greater 
knowledge,  taste,  and  practical  skill.  There  is  another  foee  in  the 
abofve  picture  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  one  I  have  mientioned.  It 
is  that  of  the  Satyr  who  stands  behind  Silenus,  leermg  over  his  shotdder^ 
and  blowing  two  pipes.  Without  having  any  thing  in  it  strictly  humoHf 
there  is  an  imaginative  truth  of  expression  that  is  wonderful. 

To  the  right  of  the  above  picture  hangs  one  by  Jordaens,  on  the 
Finding  of  Moses,  which  exhibits  a  grace  and  chastity  of  style  sddom 
to  be  met  with  in  this  rich  and  vigorous  but  unpoetical  delineator  of 
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maAml  tnoh^  The  principle  female  %ure,  in  mrticidar,  htm  a  eoiivdj 
ease  and  ele^pince  about  it  not  unlike  some  of  Vandyke's  bett  figttre»of 
ihb  kind. 

The  other  picture  which  I  have  named,  by  Snyden,  i«  one  of  those 
admirably  spirited  representations  of  animals,  in  which  dus  artist  has 
remained  unrivalledi  fluid  even  unapproached,  till  the  present  day, — when 
we  hare  one  among  us  who,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  is  al* 
ready  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  page.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how^ 
ever,  that  Edwin  Landseer  will  not  confine  his.  exquisite  talent  to  so 
very  limited  a  sphere  as  that  in  which  his  predecessor  moved.  He  who 
cooJd  paint  such  a  picture  as  tlie  one  befi>re  ns,  or  as  many  of  those  by 
the. young  artist  I  have  just  named,  must  be  qualified  to  excel  in  any 
department  of  the  art  which  requires  bold  and  vigorous  handling,  and 
a  quick  sense  of  natural  truth ;  for  iu  this  line  of  art,  imagination  can 
have  little  if  any  thing  to  do,  except  in  the  mere  mechanical  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  objects  :  a  human  face  or  form  such  as  was  never  actually 
seen  by  the  eye,  may  yet  produce  a  very  fine  eflfect,  and  an  eflfeet  of 
truik^  on  the  spectator ;  because  in  these  we  permit  the  imagination  to 
judge  of  what  the  imagination  has  created.  But  in  the  animal  world  it 
is  difl^rent.  There,  we  can  only  recognize  that  as  true  which  we  re« 
member  to  be  true  ;  there  the  memory  is  the  only  judge,  and  the  ovij 
admirer.  In  the  mere  raechaaical  arrangement,  however,  of  SnyderB^s 
pictures,  and  of  the  one  belbre  us  as  an  example,  the  imagination  has 
much  to  do,  and  it  is  done  with  infinite  skill  and  to  very  admirable 
efEttt,  The  different  figures  are  so  arranged  with  reference  to  each 
other,  that  every  one  of  them  produces  its  own  individual  effect,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  group,  and  in- 
creases the  effect  of  that.  Each  forms  a  whole  of  itself,  and  produces 
its  e£fect  accordingly;  and  each  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
vnited  whole,  and  cannot  be  senarated  from  that  without  destroying  its 
consistency  and  continuity.  There  is  a  convolution  and  an  invobttaon 
of  parts  in  Snyders's  best  pictures,  which  is  not  the  less  effective  for  not 
being  always  obvious  or  obtrusive.  There  is,  however,  an  occasional 
affectation  and  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  his  animals 
which  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  his  young  rival ;  while 
diere  is  a  force,  spirit,  and  boldness  which  the  latter  occasionally 
want* 

On  leaving  the  great  hall,  you  ascend  to  the  upper  apartments  by  a 
staircase,  the  ornamental  parts  of  whidi  are  worth  a  glance,  notwith- 
standing their  extreme  rudeness — or  rather,  on  that  very  account,  as- 
finely  consistent  with  the  primitive  character  of  the  whole  building. 
They  have  evidently  been  restored ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  they 
have  been  only  restored — ^not  substituted  in  the  place  of  others.  I  aK 
lude  to  the  fresco  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  gal* 
leries,  &c.  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
state  of  ornamental  art  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when  in  others  it  had 
reached  a  pitch  of  comparative  perfection. 

I  shall  name  the  rooms  in  the  order  in  which  they  are.  shewn  to  the 
casual  visitor, — lingering  in  them,  or  not,  as  their  contents  may  seem 
to  demand.  The  first  is  called  '^  The  Brown  Gallery,"  and  contains  a 
collection  of  portraits  that  would  be  invaluable,  if  they  were  but  au- 
thentic; but,  as  it  is,  they  are  not  without  great  interest,  as  afibrding  at* 
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laaat  gUmpBet^  luid'^inM^iiiatioDs  of  the  distingtiisUia  pec^e  whos^ 
names  they  bear*  It  would  be  endless  to  name  ^ese  portr^ts,  as  the 
Gallery  is  of  oonaliderable  lengdi,  and  the  walls  are  entirely  covered 
with  them.  They  dilefiy  represent  person^  of  ifche  time  of  Holbein,  Und 
are  aknost  all  copies,  and  very  indinerent  ones,  of  that  singular  artiste 

The  next  room  is  "  Lady  Betty  Germain's  Bed-room.'*  The  very  ' 
names  of  these  places,  even  without  the  sight  of  them,  carry  one  back 
half  a  score  of  generations.  This  room,'^  and  ''  The  Spangled  Bed- 
room," which  follows,  contain  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  except  some 
curious  old  faded  tapestry,  and  a  noble  ebony  wardrobe  that  seems  to  , 
tell  of  fine  old  silk  dresses  that,  in  default  of  a  wearer,  could  stand 
alone  and  go  to  court  by  themselves, — so  stifP,  stately,  rustling,  and 
alive  does  the  very  imagination  of  them  seem. 

In  a  dressing-room  adjoining  to  the  last-named  bed-room  there  are 
two  clever  candlelight  scenes  by  Schalken ;  but  their  light  is  nearly 
extinguished,  in  consequence  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the 
modem,  impertinencies  of  cleaning  and  renewing  are  avoided. — tn 
*'  The  Billiard  Room,''  which  we  arrive  at  next,  there  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  Vandyke ;  and  two  copies  of  Titian's 
wonderfol  pictures,  the  Diana  and  Acteon,  and  Diana  and  Calisto — re- 
markable only  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  painter  has 
avoided  all  traces  of  a  resemblance  to  his  great  originals. 

We  next  reach  "  The  Venetian  Bed-room,"  said  to  be  in  the  state  m 
which  it  was  used  by  James  the  Second  when  he  visited  this  mansion^ 
In  the  dressing-room  adjoining  to  this  there  is  a  very  excellent  and  in- 
teresting portrait  of  Mistress  Margaret  Woffington,  as  she  undoubtedly 
claims  to  be  called  while  looking  at  her  here — ^for  she  is  as  demure  as 
a  boarding-school  miss  that  has.  just  been  produced^  and  as  little  realizes 
one*s  ideal  of  Peg  Woffington.  In  this  room  there  is  also  a  fine  sketch 
by  Rubens,  of  Meleager  and  the  Boar,  replete  with  that  spirit  of  mo- 
tion which  he  gave  in  such  an  unrivalled  manner.  The  whole  scene 
seems  as  if  it  were  p€using  before  your  eyes,  and  would  presently  dis- 
appear. In  '*  The  Bow-room,"  which  succeeds  the  above,  there  are 
some  good  family  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Hoppner,  &c.  but  none 
striking  enough  to  attract  one's  attention  from  the  delightful  air  of 
youthful  antiquity  which  pervades  this  fine  apartment.  Observe,  in 
particular,  the  noble  fire-place,  with  its  marble  columns  reaching  al- 
most to  the  ceiling;  the  brazen  dogs^  chafing-dish,  ^c. 

In  "  The  Chapel  Room,"  which  you  are  next  shewn  into,  there  is 
nothing  worth  naming  connected  with  Art,  except  a  very  curious  and 
admirable  carving,  said  to  be  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  which  are  extremely  well  preserved. 
They  tell  you  that  this  curious  old  relic  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots^ — ^The  next  room  is  called  "The  Organ  Room,"  on  aecount  of 
its  containing  the  first  organ  that  ever  was  constructed.  This,  too,  is  a 
most  curious  relic.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  square  box,  with 
a  few  rudely  cut  finger-keys  placed  at  the  top  outside ;  and  presents 
altogether  a  singular  contrast  to  the  elegant  and  elaborate  instruments- 
of  idiich  it  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  venerable  parent. — ^In  this  room< 
there  is  also  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  It  is,  as  a  work  of  Art,, 
a  wretched  perionnanee;  as  indeed  the  majority  of  those  are  which  we- 
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— or  hut  littla  ia  many  insUacea — ^if  vf^  cojdd  depen4  on  their  Mkfwm 
to  the  originals*     But  I. am  afraid  they  will  aoj(  beaji^.vtout  ui/thid^ 
The  above,  at  all  events,  is  entirely  different  frpm  two  or  three  old  ^vh  ^ 
gravings  that  are  extant  of  that  acccompUshed  soholart  courtieKj  wit, 
poet,  and  gentleman. 

Passing  through  the  chapel,  we  reach  '*  The  Crimson  Drawing-room/' 
in  which  there  are  several  pictures  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but  none 
first-rate.  Some  of  them  which  bear  first-rate  namea  are  evidently 
copies ;  and  others  have  been  greatly  injured  by  time  and  accident. 
Upon  the  whole«  the.  pictures  in  this  room,  though  they  are  more 
numerous  (with  the  exception  of  portraits)  than  those  collected  in  any 
other  apartment,  do  not  call  for  particular  mention. 

The  only  other  works  of  art  necessary  to  be  named  in  this  part  of 
the  Castle  are  a  set  of  copies,  by  My  tens,  of  the  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle* 
These  are  capable  of  giving  a  general  notion  of  those  sublime  works  to 
such  as  do  not  choose  to  seek  the  originals ;  but  to  such  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter,  or  ever  intend  to  be  so,  they  had  better  ba 
passed  oyer  with  a  mere  cursory  look.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  copy, 
the  general  grouping  and  arrangement  of  those  works  without  produ** 
cing  a  certain  ^andeur  and  solemnity  of  efiect ;  but  the  detail  (in  which 
more  than  half  their  power  consists)  must  be  contemplated  in  the 
originals  alone :  and  those  who  do  not  see  these,  had,  in  fact,  hfitf.tr 
not  see .  any  imitations  or  hints  of  them,  but  keep  the  mere  nmie  oi 
**  The  Cartoons  of  Raffaclle"  to  produce  their  own  impression  on  > 
the   imagination.     The  above-named   copies    occupy  an  apartment 
called  "The  Cartoon  Gallery."     The  only  other  apartment  belong- 
ing to  the  state  or  show  part  of  the  Castle  is  "  The  King's  Bed- 
room."   It  does  not  contain  any  of  th6se  objects  of  which  we  are 
immediately  in  search ;  but  as  we  are  to  pass  through  it,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  what  many  will  consider  as  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  their,  absei^ce.    Here  is  the  bed  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
made  exprhj  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  for  the  monarch  . . 
(James  I.)  to  pass  a  night  in — here  are  tables  and  looking-glass  frames 
formed  entirely  of  that  fine  rich  old  chased  silver  which  gives  such  a   . 
splendid  antique  efiect  to  some  of  the  rooms  in  Windsor  Castle—- end 
above  all,  here  is  the  identical  key  used  by  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset,    ; 
when  Lord  Chamberlain  to  William  the  Third;  and  that  used  by. 
Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  when  holding  the  same  post  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  First.     I  have  always  thought  it  childish  enough  to  feel 
any  interest  in  the  mere  sight  of  relics  of  this  kind.     The  name  has 
always  seemed  to  me  quite  as  good  as  the  thing.    The  idea  of  more  - 
tangible  objects  of  this  kind  answers  all  the  purpose  that  the  sight  of  ' 
them  can  be  made  to  do,  by  calling  up  all  the  associations  connected-  • 
with  them  just  as  efiectuiedly.     And  yet  I  question  whether  the  most 
determined  philosophiser  on  such  subjects  as  these  ever  entered  the 
room  containing  the  above  objects  without  not  only  looking  at  them 
with  a  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  but  without  taking  them  up  and 
handling,  them — so  much,  by  another  species  of  association,  does  the 
sight  and  touch  seem  to  bring  home  to  one»  ideas,  images,  and  feelingly 
that  can  be  compassed  in  no  other  way.    And,  in  fact»  the  seeming 
is  in  this  case  evocy  ^ing^:  so  that  it  is  but  a  spuriou»  philosophy  after 
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ftH,  Mid  what  is  frone»  an  «8ecUd  one,  lo  enJMTOisr  «r  pretend  to  da 
Yfithottt  any  of  those  aid^  which,  nature  (or  habit,  wifich  is  the  same 
Ihing)  has  plaeed  in  our  way  in  cases  of  Hris  kind.  Let  every  visitor, 
^en^  to  this  curious  eld  apartment — ^young  or  old,  gentle  or  simple,  - 
rich  or  poor, — ^tiJce  up  these  keys,  and  make  them,  iThe  can,  serve  as 
the  **  Open  sesame  I"  to  the  doors  of  by-goce  times ;  and  while  he  turns 
them  in  his  hand,  and  hears  in  imagination  the  bolts  fly  back  which  an- 
swered to  them,  let  him,  if  he  pleases,  fancy  himself  in  the  actual  pre* 
aenee  of  those  in  whose  presence  they  have  firequentljbeen. 

The  remaming  apartments  in  this  fioe  old  monument  of  antiquity,  are 
Chose  which  die  family  occupy.  They  are  only  remarkable  generally 
for  the  delightful  air  of  comfort  whidi  breathes  through  them,  arising 
from  the  total  abseaoe  of  dA  pretensions  at  moderh  ornamental  splen^ 
dour,— which  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  to  blend  consistently  with  the 
real  results  of  antique  taste.  Hie  only  objects  of  fine  art  to  which  I 
shdl  refer  in  this  part  of  the  Castle,  are  those  whidh  I  alluded  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper ;  naitiely,  a  collection  of  portraits,  which, 
in  point  of  extent  at  least,  is  perhaps  unique.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
mere  enumeration  of  these  (which  their  extent  will  not  admit  of  in  my 
limited  space),  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scareely  a  celebrated  name 
belonging  to  the  last  three  hundred  years,  connected  with  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts,  whose  effigy  may  not  be  found  in  this  moat 
interesting  collection.  I  wHl  add,  that  if  the  mansion  of  Knowle  Park 
had  contained  no  other  objects  of  art  than  these  portraits,  they  alone 
would  have  entitled  it  to  be  noticed  among  our  British  Galleries. 


THE    LAST   MAN. 

WRITTEN    BY   T.   CAMPBELt. 

All  woddly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  Sun  himsetf  must  die. 
Before  this  niortai  shall  assume 

Its  Immortalky  I 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prune  t 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  £arth  with  a^  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  oattocM  were 

Around  that  lonely  maiLl 
Some  had  ezpir'd  in  fight, — ^the  brinids 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands; 

In  pla^e  and  famine  some  1 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifdng  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  att  was  dumb  I 

Yet,  prophet  like,  that  Tone  one  stood. 
With  datmtless  words  and  high. 

That  shopk  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 
As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by. 
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Saflog»  w«  are  nvins  ia  death,  proud  Sun« 
^lliv  (aoe  is  cold,  tlw  race  u  niti, 

/ris  Mercy  bids  tnee  go,  ... 

For  thou  tcH  thousand  uiousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears. 

That  shall  ho  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth. 

The  vassals  of  his  will  ;— 
Yec  mourn  i  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang 
HealM  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

EutaiI'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Ita  piteous  pageants  brinff  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  wntha  j 
Stretcn'J  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd^ 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thv  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  6f  death — 
Their  rounded  ^p  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  ihou  stialt  opt  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
in  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  ot  Victory, — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  cirink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race. 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  I 
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ONTHB   ABT   OF    SIMOING   iOHQS.  ' 

Goldsmith,  1  think,  s^ys,  thmt  he  aeldom  heard  a  yoong  man  at- 
tempt to  sing  in  company  without  exposing  himself;  and  it  is  too  true 
that,  owing  to  various  causes,  few  people  of  any  age  can  sing  a  song 
without  grieving  their  friends.  Yet,  songs  are  the  delight  of  mankinds 
Among  ruder  nations  they  are  employed. to  animate  heroism  or  to  ex.- 
press  sentiments  for  which  common  language  is  V>o  W^^  >  <^  among 
people  of  the  greatest  refinement  they  often  make  ^n  important  part,  or> 
as  it  were,  the  completion  and  consummation,  of  social  eiuoymen^ 
Old  gentlemen,  who  used  to  sing,  are  always  delighted  to  find  thajt 
▼ocal  music  is  not  yet  extinct ;  old  ladies,  who  used  to  he  sung  to,  'at»  . 
or  oj^  are  reminded  hy  a  skilful  voice  of  the  days  when  they  and  iixe 
world  were  voung  and  nappy  ;  middl&>aged  people  of  the  amplest  pre*.  | 
tensions  to  feeling,  hoth  men  and  women,  love  a  song ;  and  the  youngi 
who  like  pleasure  in  every  shape,  never  object  to  it  in  this  its  most 
hannonious  and  seductive  shape  of  all.  There  is  no  p^t  of  the  .couh-  , 
tnr  in  which  singing  is  not  held  in  estimation.  In  the  southern  counties  . 
of  this  island,  from  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  fatness  of  the  soil,,j 
singers  are  not  abundant,  but  singing  is,  perhaps,  prised  the  more  on ,. 
that  account.  In  the  central  parts,  and  generally  on  what  is  called  by , . 
geologists  London  gravely  a  voice  is  more  common,  but  scarcely  less  ^dr 
mired.  In  the  eastern  parts,  among  marsh-water,  reeds,  willow3« 
wolds,  and  rabbit-warrens,  singing  is  a  patent  of  nobility  ;  whilst  in  ^ 
Yorkshire  and  other  wild  parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  a  very 
exalted  proof  of  gentle  breeding ; — but  among  the  mountains  of  Wales^ 
in  the  glens  and  by  the  river  sides  in  Scotland,  in  the  depths  and 
passes  of  the  Highlands  to  the  very  remotest  parts,  and  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  Ireland,  singing  is  valued  to  a  d^pree  which  less  roman- 
tic people,  and  those  who  live  in  the  plains,  must  strain  their  faculties 
to  understand.  The  Welsh  themselves  sing  tolerably,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain monotony  peculiar,  I  think,  to  mountaineers,  and  which  haunts 
you  too  in  Scotland,  and  is  painfully  recognised  in  the  long-drawn  and 
twanging  close  of  an  Irish  ditty.  The  natives  of  Scotland,  to  speak 
without  partiality,  do  in  general  sing  in  a  manner  unutterably  frightful; 
but  then  you  occasionally  meet  some  fair-haired  lovely  woman  in  that 
country,  one  who  might  personate  the  loveliest  heroine  of  Scottish 
poetnr  or  the  Scottish  novels,  who  sings  you  into  the  third  heaven. 
The  Irish,  strange  to  say,  thoufi^  exquisitely  endowed  with  taste,  and 
excellinff  on  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  passionate  to  excess  in  all 
their  feelings,  are  very  deficient  in  vocal  music ;  insomuch  that  it  was 
acknowledged,  in  all  the  four  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  that  one  great 
advantage  of  the  exchange  of  militias  was  the  importation  of  singers  and 
songs  from  England.  The  French  have  some  of  the  prettiest  songs  in 
the  world,  if  they  knew  how  to  sing  them ;  their  street-singing  is  exqui- 
site ;  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hear  a  whole  regiment  of  their  dragoons — 
officers,  sergeants,  corporals,  privates,  <*  pioneers  and  all,**  singing,  as 
they  are  wont  on  a  march,  some  grand  national  air;  but  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions their  nasality  is  absolutely  alarming,  and  they  sing,  as  Rousseau 
used  to  say,  as  if  grievously  afflicted  with  the  cholic.  As  this  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  music,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  to  Italian 
singing.     My  present  object  is  to  treat  especially  and  particularly  of 
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domestic,  feativalt  and  •fter^sappdr  smgingr-^^n  «t  iiltle  known  on  the 
Continent,  but  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 

I  supposif  no  man  who  has  ears  to  liear  will  deny  that  singing  is  a 
great  advantage  to  any  man.    People  are  often  sapported  through  all 
the  fbrmalities  of  reception  at  an  evening  party,  and  endure  aU  the 
meagre  hospitalities  of  the  occasion,  and  die  arrangement  of  the  card- 
tables,  and  the  intense  heat,  and  the  abortive  attempts  at  sprightly 
and  continuous  conversation,  and  tA\  that  must  be  undergone  on  these 
oecasions,  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  vocal  gentleman  sing 
a  favourite  song  at  last :  and  as  singers  af  e  every  where  scarce,  the 
singing  gentleman  is  feasted,  flattered,  coaxed,  seduced  from  the  whist-  ' 
table,  and,  above  all,  entreated  by  all  the  lovely  voices  and  faces  in  the ' 
room   to  sing  that  rootet  song  which  he  sung  at  Mrs.  So  and  So's. 
Blushing,  and  delighted,  and  palpitating,  he  seems  averse  to  begin, 
when,  in  Act,  his  heart  pants  for  Uiat  breathless  silence  of  sweet 
tongues,  without  which  no  man  of  any  vanity  can  venture,  in  cold 
blood,  to  begin  a  cherished  and  valued  song.    At  last  the  general 
pause  takes  place,  and  that  sun- flower  conversion  of  aU  eyes  upon  the 
singer,  during  which  even  those  who  hate  him  must  force  thehr  faces 
into  an  exptession  of  delighted  expectation.    This  is  a  moment  fatal  to 
the  inexperienced,  but  to  a  practised  and  familiarised  sing^  worUi 
six  weeks  of  common  existence.     Dinner  companies  also  are  occasion-  . 
ally  collected  together,  of  which,  unfortunately,  ladies  form  no  part ; 
and  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  there  being  no  summons  to 
the  drawing-room,  a  good  song  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.     How  de- ' 
lightful  it  is  in  such  circumstances  to  And  that  a  man  who  has  been 
sitting  next  to  yon,  and  who  ate  heartily  and  drank  freely,  but  was 
wifhfu  heavy,  mute,  and  unimaginative,  starts  at  once  into  a  delightfbl 
companion,  and,  whilst  he  sings  at  least,  is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the 
company !     To  say  the  truth,  however,  this  seldom  happens  r  the  true 
singer,  the  man  with  a  voice  of  various  power,  and  with  well-chosen 
songs,  is  a  man  of  soul  and  feeling,  and  talks  as  much  or  more  than* 
the  other  guests  :  every  thing  interests  him,  every  thing  animates  him ; 
a  tbomand  things  rouse  him  into  vinous  eloquence,  a  thousand  things 
aflfect  him ;  and  what  an  advantage  has  such  a  man,  at  an  hour  when 
the  party  feels  little  interest  in  any  thing,  and  can  scarcely  be  roused 
by  any  diing,  when  eloquence  itself  is  powerless,  when  wit  is  exhausted, 
all  activlty^  of  mind  at  an  end,  and  all  the  softer  affections  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,  who,  by  the  simple  power  of  his  voice  and  by  the  aid  of  song, 
eatf  call  up  from  the  depths  of  sleepiness  all  the  lively  fieelings  of  hn 
fiaarers,  and  can  kindle  them  into  enthusiasm  or  soften  them  into  sen- 
timent as  he  chooses.  This  the  singer  can  do  with  ease ;  for  he  is  mas- 
ter of  a  divine  art  which  can  throw  enchantment  over  much  that  would 
be  odierwise  mean  and  insignificant.     With  what  complacent  and  re- 
viving countenances  do  the  people  turn  to  him !  with  what  re-animated 
and  glistening  eyes  regard  him !  acknowledging  the  mighty  supremacy 
of  bts  harmonious  and  irrenstible  accomplishment.    There  are,  be- 
sides, such  things  as  supper-parties,  petits  soupers  of^gneMe  people, 
near^  exploded,  it  is  true,  in  the  economical  rage  for  those  unsocial 
and  lower-extremity^fatiguing  things  called  Stand-np  suppers,  but  still 
in  exiatencei,  after  whicAi  a  song  is  always  desired,  often  requested,  and 
ever  received  as  a  favour  of  the  highest  value.    And  what  a  reward- it 
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b^^  9fjtp^^ri|i  bj3f,^pod  ^^tjj^g  and  ari,nMin^.  and  alNy^  »^^^ 

tE^'^^l({fep^  dj;ii^iog^^  delight  of- singing  and'^jSifctt'ydi&l^^cW^^ 
4ji^^/jilj^4»pjce^^  s^.the  females^  who  refuse  the  ^kK  ^tJjfl^tn^iii- 
cat^^^t]^  a^jioxxj^!  Other  occasions  tnere  are,  pd,riicAY4'ily%itt6t^i- 
'  i^'-  •  *      't  Mits  of  tevWr;e,rnwhick^t*W 


^i^^f  aii|i>omantic  countries,— long  nigl 

t^|^sjf)gsi  Yibp  cauj  and  ever^  man  who  cannot  sing  txiak^  i^^ 
'^^iflfSiBtT^  ipp;oaent5.o/  earthly  existence  yet  more  grecioii^,  liiiwHibK^ 
so]^  inay.  Avvay  or  soften  a  beaict,  and  bless  the  singer  beyohd  {bit^pdi^ 
^^Mo;:is^  pi  eiYiftx  of  sqng^tQ  express.  '         .      If     ''■'.  '^  Ji 

.jfj^i^ough  Jh^^been  said  to  prove  the  yaW  of  a.voice//*I<'tfetidhiii|'* 
];^q]|4^WJ[)^t:ai'e.tl)e  rcc|uisites  for  t  domestic^  fe^lval,  ojf  itiii^ia] 
^fjfg^ri  ,ij4)jai|.^l<^^,of  songs  he  should  siiig  on  different  ojbcKnow 
^r4imF^  nqiir^  ;  ,^nd  (n  what  manner  hcf  ^ouM  sin^'0em  V.  kfittft 
iji,v;o!^v;^i^  »>^y  paf  tic^^^  and  of  the  higliest  intetestT  '^  ^ '  j'^*^  /  ^ 
.j{3U^,^^  f^jpi^es49  the  character  of  a  sociial  singeir,  ah^  Votitttf-'Viji^ 
v^^f^fpiqr,t  and  ci:edit  in  private  parties,  must  pods^s^,  ^n.  A^VdlcE 
^irij4^  i[{Qnside|:ablQ  ^are^  ojf  modest  assurance  and  pfes^ne^^^^fintttf. 
Sdl.^elJept  >vind.:  4t&.  Good  taste  in  the  selectiia'of  ^6*'^'^ 
^^1^..0opd  .understanding,  that  he  may  know  wliatlxe  sjn^s.  '  oth;^) 
g^^pn^^d.ptssioB^  tliat  he  may  feel  what  he  sings*  A  pu'^ltc'^ 
}f^y/.bq  deatiJUite  gf  all  these  <][ualifications  except  the  iirsi'AiiS  SM 
fp^^.y^t. . by, i}i«  direction  of  othersi  by  management  and  by'iii^tki 
^^,jpa$s,yery  well;  but  no  man  can  be  a  good  private  singer  Wiiht>&\ 
tji^j^Mll*^.  .{]is  .voice  must  be  powerful,  that  it  may  be  hedrd'/  diki^fi 
in^y^affiec^  tl^t  it  may  move,  that  it  may  overpower  ;  y^t  hot  0<D 
Jfi^  Ji^^  ittsbnuld  annoy*  and  torture^  and  distresRs,  and  dbaf^n.'''*He 
l^\c^lI4 1^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^  boldly  and  freely,  but  no  less  able  to  sinj^^fbSiiidj^! 
&w>9et)y»  *nd  as  it  Wfire  dyingly.  By  an  excellent  vnn^,  it'  *is'  hot  T^mt 
u^Uie.^ould  merely  be  able  to  sing  *'  voce  magna  et  bbnis'lif^c^Kjli^^ 
y^V  <fVeFY  carpenter  can  do  as  much ;  but  that  he  shodld  &aV(i  'iliii 
pi>.^er,«,tbat  compass  and  variety*  that  height,  and  bre^dtli,'  ii'tvd  d^^ 
Qfyqiqe,  wjiich  may  no  less  express  every  pathetic  feeling'^ tliM  eVel^ 
;p^f(lyt  sentiment,  avpiding  tlie  boisterous  extreme  on  one  UaflB'lE^ 
ppfl^f^m^ table  whining  on  Uie  other.    Tbere  is  great  ar£  itj^&iii^&^i^ 


Vs|(^g.  !%■  the.  proper  key  i  yet  cleverness  in  that  pariicutit  iS;'^iid&- 
p^lOLsabl^  otherwise  the  singer  seems  to  be  runnjng  a  ra6e  <)r  payikj{|'il 
penalty,  rather  thanjBinging  for  amusement.  Tipae  should  iik  oramil 
l^.bN  beating  it^  for  that  is  unpardonable,  but  by  iavj>urlnv^V(j^  ^^^^ 
j^easiojUp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excuse  any  liberties  tW  may  o^'i^: 
m  this, particular.  The  singer  must  cunningly  pj^dfii  t^^vSH^)^' 
mental  pause  to  collect  hia  scattered  breath  ;  yet  this  bhouYd'S^?''' 
without  gasping. aa  the  tragedians  do,  without  that  perpi^Witf  Winl 
of  both  eyeSy  so  commonly  aJSected  among  public  singers. '^AWd^iijt|it^ 
any  ungentleroanly  effort  or  straining.  Nouun|;  ftur^sliL  m^^^^'itttiA 
as  not  thinking  well  enough  of  himself.  He  slioJi^d'kHoW  lils'*t>W6 
value,  and  sing  upon  it;  without  overrating  either  his  d&rts'or*1H& 
merit.  If  be  fancies  his  sounds  are  never  to  be  forgofi^nj  he  ift  iius* 
takei^;,;ftnd  ke  jnay  be  assured,  let  lum  sin;?  as  weu  or  as  'flfaft  he 


ArtbfSth^ng  giiii^s}'  iff- 


Tsmj^,  bpt  jet  alt  1)6  done  coolly  and  witb  soi^etbing^  df  dignity,'  W  asW 
8ee^,tf»  say  thatj  however  delightfully  he  may  sing,  singing  i^i^tfa^ 
ih^  rew^t  pt  his  o^er  accoit^plishmehts  than  his  onfy  excdlence.  ' 
.^^Tbe  s^ection  of  songs  is  a  yery  important  point,  tor  which  no  fh- 
te)Sgih)e  r^les  can  be  given  which  do  not  pr^uppose  taste,  judgment, 
-H^,4i^n°'i^^^^^"'  ^  ^^  "^^  mean  merely  the  selection  according' to 
in  ff^position  of  the  audience,  for  that  is  a  matter  in  which  the  cOtaf-f 
^fU^B^ia^  pi'  men  Will  commonly  guide  them  safely ;  but  the  disposti 
tioD  and  arrangement,  especially  where,  as  will  frequently '  fairlpp^n^ 
uVtff9^^fi^^  siriger  in  the  coniipany.  Let  the  singer  bei^rie'bf  that 
;^^jf^Qimnittea  by  ladies  who  perform^  albeit  Superlatively,  dfiuie 
^^j[f^f,^ymo^  to  the  destruction  of  ^ars'anA  tlie  imin'of  tbefiot^'in^' 
^^ .  .ilfjc^  of  ^he.nerves,  will  go  on  playing  one  piece  aflef  another  lii-tbe 
sain^  style  and  time  until  men  who  hate  music  have  an  oppkiriiiiii^ 


^ffjjifji^ic^  whioh  eVer  intersp< 
V^IP^'LJ^''^^-^^  solemn  march,  and  now  a  spirited  and  ieftiKv^ing 
ErWvf.lpbisjs  the  great  secret  of  making  a  musical-party  ^^f^^iictire 
fwe^ifT^i  ^d  the  neglect  of  it  the  true  and  only  ctiuse  of  Hil  ^^ 
j^ple  <jir,jtne  entertainers  being  generally  productive  of  wei^iU^'ifflB 
'if^  V?  ^^^v  visitors  as  well  as  themselves.  '  Tbis  rule  beih^  kn>i^1H 
fffOfi  ,88  riegards  singing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  aVOid  liiiigiif^^suifb 
m^as^  for  private  or  public  reasons,  nobody  present  caix  ^ftdpkitiUii 
fBu,'  !|:^member  the  officers  of  a  marching  regiment  beSngin^ti^di 
vipj|en  at  Vanaouth^  to  dine  on  board  the  admirars  ship,  oii  tniith^bbl- 
cipiQ^.ttiegenttemen  of  the  navy  were  much  distressed  by  th^  fndredlb}^ 
leng^  and  monotony  of  some  old  fighting  songs  of  some  persererfrig 
•i^ciuptainsx  and  the  officers  of  the  land-service  were  exceedmgl^  diir- 
^ijbed  by  a  succession  of  sea-songs  retorted  upon  them  by^  their  rilost 
^rbciferous  entertainers.  In  general,  in  a  mixed  company,  there  are 
liciihe  who  sympathize  with  songs  of  both  these  descriptions,  but  a  sac* 
caesaion  of  either  is  a  proof  of  the  worst  possible  taste.  In  the  same 
way,  four  or  five  love-songs,  or  four  or  five  Scotch  songs,  or  four  or 
five  Irish  melodies,  are  very  afflicting  ;  besides  that  the  style  of  songs 
ought  to  depend,  not  on  professional  feelings  or  personal  attach- 
ments, but  on  the  style  of  the  voice ;  a  matter  in  which  many  singers 
grievously  offend.  There  are  men  of  great  gravity  who  have  the  mi»- 
mrtime  to  think  themselves  pleasant  in  a  comic  song :  I  know  a  country 
gentleman,  with  a  most  effeminate  throat,  who  is  sadly  addicted  to 
hunting-songs ;  and  another,  whose  voice  would  command  attention  at 
tbe  Westminster-hustings,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  demo- 
fishing  some  simple  ballad  or  soft  and  plaintive  ditty.  Men  of  this 
mistaken  taste  have  a  great  aversion  to  solos :  whatever  they  hear  well 
sang,  tliey  fancy  they  could  sing  well ;  and  to  prove  it,  they  m^ke  cbo- 
fuses  where  none  are  intended,  and,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  drive  a  sensitive  singer  to  the  brink  of  insanity. 
'  It  is  the  custom  of  some  singers  always  to  piit  forth  their  best  song 
first ;  but  these,  if  they  go  on,  please  less  and  less  as  Aej  proceed  ^ 
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Other*  too  ca«itito«|i1y  Inibflii  tfaw  beit  scmg  mV  ionff  llttt  irii  oeftfr 
asked  for  at  all.  The  best  song,  and  every  man  woo  niaga  hm  hk 
best^  should  be  sung  not^the  first  nor  yet  the  last  in  the  ereDiiif :  iiL 
may  more  properly  be  placed  second  ;  always  remetkibering  that  the 
'  first  song,  which  it  is  my  adviee  be  a  short  one,  be  of  so  sweet  and  e&- 
'ticing  a  character  that  it  may  become  the  sure  cause  of  the  secoad  bciag 
asked  for :  fken  the  singer  may  give  fuU  scope  to  his  geoius,  then 

**  With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
'  The  melting  voioe  through  maset  running," 

he  may  extasiate  his  audience,  and  then,  if  he  has  any  power,  diat 
power  will  assuredly  be  deeply  felt. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  eating  and  drinking,  in  that 
particular  point  of  view  in  which  they  a£fect  singing.  No  prudent  maa 
should  sing  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  for  that  is  a  laborious  and  a  gam* 
less  occupation.  Singers  should  live  well :  the  best  singers  I  have 
known  in  my  time  were  all  remarkably  alert  with  a  knife  and  fork  ; 
and  I  'Could  indeed  give  very  scientific  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
lungs  being  thereby  facilitated.  Let  the  singer  breakfast  without  fear ; 
and  if  time  seems  to  pass  but  heavily,  let  him  afterwards  divert  hia 
leisure  with  a  kind  of  rehearsal,  for  the  memory  is  often  most  capricious 
on  the  subject  of  songs,  and  nothing  has  a  more  miserable  effect  than 
a  song,  like 

"  Th*  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle. 
Begun  and  broke  ofi"  in  the  middle." 

In  this  pleasing  occupation  the  hours  will  glide  smoothly  on  till  dinner- 
time. Let  the  singer  make  a  valiant  dinner,  but  let  him  never  forget» 
that  if  eating  be  vitally  essential  to  sing^nff,  drinking  drowns  the  voice 
altogether.  Let  him  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  men  who,  secure  in  the 
notorious  discordance  of  their  own  sounds,  would  tempt  him  on  and  on 
by  their  example,  with  hollow  assurances  that  '*  he  will  sing  the  better 
for  it"  Let  him  believe  me  and  confide  in  me  when  I  assure  him,  that 
any  thing  beyond  a  very  few  glasses  of  wine  is  fatal  to  all  the  softer 
notes  of  the  voice,  and  productive  of  a  hoarseness  and  untunablene^ 
which  will  be  death  to  his  ambition :  I  mean  after  dinner,  with  a  pro- 
spective view  to  singing  in  the  drawing-room :  for  as  regards  the  time 
intervening  between  supper  and  that  oblivion  which  a  good  companion, 
wishes  to  avoid,  no  rules  are  required.  Let  him  remember  also  thajt 
tea  mav  be  as  overwhelming  to  his  voice  as  wine :  1  recommend  on^ 
cup  of  coffee,  but  no  tea :  your  great  tea^inkers  have  a  nervous 
tremulousness  in  their  voices  which  I  can  detect  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  song.  It  is  unfeeling  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  sing  at  an  evening- 
party  before  the  entrance  of  the  refreshments,  and  yet  more  cruel 
to  ask  him  to  begin  beibre  their  complete  departure  from  the  circle. 
Those  who,  with  voices  "  unconscious  of  a  song,'*  wish  their  company 
to  perform,  should  consider  these  things ;  they  should  regulate  the  heat 
of  their  rooms  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  they  should  invite  neither 
too  many  nor  too  few  to  give  sound  every  advantage  which  the  di-. 
mensions  of  the  apartment  are  calculated  to  allow  ;  they  should  have 
the  instrument  well  tuned,  carefully  observing  that  it  is  not  too  loud, 
for  nothing  gives  a  singer  more  sincere  distress  than  to  fmd  himsdf  en- 
gaged in  an  unworthy  competition  with  keys  and  wires. 
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Gojpademble  dMbreoee  of  opinton  Iumi  long  exidted  leapftctiiig  the 
Mipetior  agreeftbleoofs  of  wnging  with  music  or  without ;  it  is  a  qnes- 
doa  wbieh  will  probably  long  continue  to  divide,  not  the  bearers  only, 
but  aiogerB  themselves.  Music  helps  and  shields  even  an  indifferent 
y43ioe»  ^ad,  one  great  advantage  of  singing  to  music  is  the  necessity  it 
iBv^lvca  for  the  ainger  to.  stand ;  for,  aJthougb  a  sitting  posture  is  in- 
superably depressing  to  the  MOice,  and  utterly  destructive  of  expres- 
sion,  except  where  the  singer  accompanies  himself;  yet  to  stand  up 
▼olnntarily,  without  music,  is  what  few  dare  attempt.  Altogether,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  advise  it :  it  has  reason  and  sense  on  its  side,  but 
what  are  reason  and  sense  in  a  matter  wherein  the  foolish,  who  are  ever 
the  felicitous  majori^,  may  find  sul)ject  for  empty  laughter  4he  follow- 
ing morning!  To  sing  well  indeed  without  music  requires  a  master  ; 
fliere  must  be  no  tricks  in  such  a  performance  ;  no  dropping  of  notes ; 
no  smothering  of  sounds ;  no  evasion  of  difHcult  parts  :  all  must  be 
elear,  feir,  audible,  and  dexterous.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most 
equitable  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that  a  good  singer  should  be  able 
in  sing  either  with  or  without  ah  accompaniment  In  this  department 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done!  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  could  be 
tanght  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  composition,  I  could  devise  such 
spirit-stirring  accompaniments  to  some  of  my  favourite  songs,  parti- 
cularly to  those  of  an  heroic  or  patriotic  cast,  as  would  be  productive 
of  an  effect  altogether  unknown  to  modern  times.  But  this  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  directions  concerning  the  management  of  particular 
songs,  I  must  defer.  C. 


PBREGBIJ«AT10N8    OF   THOMAS   TRYATALL. — NO.   II. 

Plxasuhs  is  certainly  the  polar  star  of  a  Frenchman.  He  is  the 
needle  which  points  to  it  most  faithfully — but  one  that  has  no  varia- 
tions* North,  South,  East,  or  West,  (for  though  his  magnet  shifts^  it 
always  preserves  its  attraction,)  is  quite  the  same  to  him.  Other  men 
make  pleasure  a  recreation  or  an  enjoyment.  It  is  a  Frenchman's 
business  and  happiness.  His  national  exaggeration  cannot,  in  this  in- 
stance,  go  too  far,  nor  far  enough.  Words  have  no  power  to  express 
the  sensation  excited  in  the  breast  of  a  Parisian  by  the  announcement 
of  a  f]^te,  a  procession,  the  spectacle,  the  Carnival,  or  Longchamps.  He 
looks  at  the  almanac,  watches  the  weather,  counts  the  days,  and  pants 
through  the  moments  in  indescribable  agonies  of  enjoyment.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  acuteness  he  catches  up  every  flying  report,  and 
ascertains  every  fact,  connected  with  the  sutmnum  bonum  of  the  month 
or  the  minute,  as  the  case  may  be.  Exhibitions,  which  take  many 
weeks  and  amasing  wisdom  for  their  arrangement,  are  often  suspended 
or  stopped  by  a  sudden  caprice,  of  which  the  public  gets  a  few  hours 
notice.  English  travellers,  or  even  those  who  may  be  residents  in 
Paris,  often  cut  a  foolish  figure,  hoaxed  and  mystified  by  the  undesign- 
ing  fi^volity  of  ministers,  mistresses,  managers,  or — censors.  An  an- 
nounced airing  of  the  king,  or  the  playing  of  the  water-works  at  Ver- 
sailles or  St«  Cloud,  or  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  at  the  Fran- 
jrais,  or  a  ballet  at  the  Opera,  is  frequently  put  off  at  the  very  time  that 


danger  orchdking  from  fear  of  being  lat^  steppmg  M?  ip^.WWfi^ 
or  halfway  gone  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  I  nave  known  several  of 
my  haughty  counorjHIMiiv  wl»o  would  iiot  Ic^fess'  to  be^g  hoaxed,  even 
by  the  whole  cabinet  council;  assert  that  they  saw  tlie  king  driving 

^^^j,im47eoni)imilV  ^^^  Wj».,topksnOii  a  ^yi.j|hw.I)ikjn?W/kiW.ta.ke 

.V^^W^ini]!^%^^;fr«m:  an  in4iiS)^B^on }.  an4  a..|)4«tA0Ala]dlQr  jiepaii»re 

f^roiPI)^  ofWfi  ^^«l  *vn^  %  det^lod  critique  on  a  triigedy).  f^^r  iW^ifiKl  had 

<,^ep%hw,uifce  places  for  Jhiinse)f  and  fqmilyr— but  wKidi  iva«<ibwlgfid 

Xqx\imft9£idolme'^^fm^ii^^  by  a«vKld«i\ireak  of  tbe.oei^fBhip*|.|in 

^f^i:  before!  the:  rising  of  the  curtain*    ^Q  tbijs  <;aae.  my^  friend  l*jgfa(» 

p^  lie  sm^  have  been  honestly  deceived ;  Tor  I  sat. in  .t|ie  pit>  ^^mdUaiifr 

j})JMPn.q9i|p4  a4eep«.Ari>fn.l}»e  Erst  ^lusic  to  the  ond  of  the.4UUi.ae;|U.!i;  .tr. 

ot  Tbe.weatbf r«- 1^»  freqi^endy  t^kes  ia  th^  Engliali..    J  haNe^awn-dlQiii 

|o(.^  Qv^is^  £l  littU.  misty,  pr  tbreatenvig»  >u4 .4.  &»a  y«i«xbaU>4ilh 

|ino3ip|)ei'ie,jOfp^dipg  up  10  TWoC  or.  jO/sa^QOy  tbpugh  the^^e. a^MM- 

4i^air^  fifjd¥/^}»f  rop^dancing^  balloon,  elephf^nt,  &c»  had.  W««^.aU 

d^M^idedly  mournisdy.  and  placarded  all,  <»ver.Pacia  a  full  haw.faiB&Mre* 

'Xk^Sf^  i%  «•  I  wd  before^  ov  weani  to  say»  we  dQ.notiiiak«jao 

^mfi^  of  these  things*    We  hear  of  aip^  iivtended  eaijiMainincaEil*  .and  me 

;rffSQl7ie  ,to  gf>  to  it    We  think  do  inore  of  it  till  the  tivqe  ^somes*    THe 

^npfpy  the  lAtftrvaLin  other  rational  way8^-reading,iwnting»driiJtiitg, 

^pr  .ifrbiiAivot*,    Not  $Q  th«  Frenchman.    He  has  hia  .ixu^d'a  e^ro  alffmyiB 

pn.  U)exMa^  objects  He.  is  abstracted  firom  eveiy.  thi^g  ela^  jnit  aU  aiUivie 

.  jp,l^tf>   He  keeps  on  the  fidget  eternally ;  add  looks  £»r  every/  3hiA^ 

JRgS^  tb^/jntiiifiter'«  will  as  closely  as  be  w«tcbes  every  cbfloc^toflbe 

wind^-fbr  hn  proportion  to  a  Frenchman's  delight  at  a  akaw„{f  JUs 

dr^  of.  a  ahower.    Punch  and  Judy  ar«  not  nooKe  JieofSMw^  to.iiis 

^agij^f^euk'  tbaa  tA-unibreUa  tp  his  sequrity*.    Amuaemeiiti  nulea  ^- 

prepie  as  **  the  god  of  his  idolatry  ;'*  but  rain  divides  with  ridi<;ui«.tfie 

eippive  over  his  api^rehensioas — I  ask  »  thousand  .pavdonay  hie  Metm- 

lnlU6*    AU  this  being  natter-of-facti  it  was  quite  a  nsatter-of-coane 

that  my  friend  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Vaurien  should  preaeAlt  himself, 

accordnig '  to  appointment,  at  my  lodgings  the  momiiig'  »f  hoBg- 

obampt ;  and,  tbe  morning  being  threatening,  it  was  just  aa  oatunil 

that  he  should  appear  with  a  brown  silk  paraj^uie  under  hi$  arm^ 

**  My  Qot,  haw  unfortunate  T*  exclaimed  he  aa  he  came  in,  "  de^wid 
ia  veerii^  veaterly*"    "  Yea,  a  littla  ualucky,  410  doubt»"  said  I»  **  but 
not  enough  to  be  vexed  at.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte*    It  aiay  eliear  up 
,yeU*    He  shook  hia  bead  despondingly.    "  I  am  .quite. Teady»"  M- 
isnued  I :  *'  ia  your  carriage  at  the  door  ?"    "  \$i  door  2.  ,Gol  bks9 
my  saul,  'tis  at  dc  Magasin  de  VoUures  4  louen**    <*  Atid  hotw .  ^e 
^  deuce  are  we  to  get  to  it  this  raw  morning  V*    "  Diabk  I  ve  mual  ftralk" 
i^-^and  we  did  walk  accordingly.    I  may  here  meotion»  that  thia  ap- 
peared as  odd  as  it  was  uncomfortable.    The  spirit  of  our  ooatvact 
was,  that  I  should  go  with  the  Vicomte  in  his  cania^ ;  and  I  there- 
.  fore  (being  at  the  time  a  downright  invalid)  thought  it  a  ounoua  dr- 
cumstance  that,  instead  of  driving  up  to  my  door,  he  told  me  coolly.  I 
should  walk  to  the  carriage,  instead  of  the  carriage  rolling  towards  ne* 
But  I  thought  of  Mahomet  and  th^  mountain*  and — we  set  out. 
A  dreadful  half-hour's  promenade  through  the  wretcheiest  {ttrt  of 
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*«A>iild^lMiv«' dmQ^  tlM^  Ibrtvfee^  of  at^htmniftii  iii'Btidliad^    Wb^imtritM 
thi^'jpiyd,  Ae'Vi^gdnttd  fintf  in  due  wAer  f^f  ]M'6<5e^feh^e>atod' j^r^ 
S'VeecilIeMd  ^e  gogA  ^Id  fkitiiljr'-odadh  that  fi^fft  'tatrgftt  -intfy 'aftt^lk^ii 
littu^iirku^ft  Ibdgin^,  and  I  ^aued  myself  into  the  tidlM'toPi*^ 
iafppQU^lihigf  4iive  k^  that  nunbling  retMresentat^Mi  of  woirnMbiJre  iM^Iity, 
Ah»idibf«d<rtiatttiOBfl»>  attd>  prfvilegea  gdnef  by.    No  abMiliilef  ^  fl(^a(eMfii 
«f<^ti«><ig(Md  old  'titeesi  demanding  le  dt^  de  'cviiftt^^'  €6lil€  ^hi^ 
Btepptfi^tillAovo  boldly  to  put  bis  sj^urred  andbo^ted)^ ikd^tihcfl^ 
fiO^U^tiM^itwir^ied  vaMal,  thaft  did  I  pi^e)pttM»  th«  ^ttmit^WMdr^'ils  to 
^4^^¥^  ^Wttance  into  tbe  family-coaeh-'of 'Ui4  ^teWftM';  fbui<i 
loolt«tb«-i»ttbd'%v«n  for  thia  antidpated  depiodHoiy'or'ittyt  t^yiilfe;  -1 
lUM«rv4di'44ld^»  ready  for  hmo^ialtf  ui^i^a^itiliBemb}^ "cifecfai^;  lk«- 
•Mnteii)9iltk'tbid' degenerate  remamd  of  a  tnlly  Hri^todi^Mi<^«^t'^b^. 
<Meittll0(a!pAir  of  ahiH^Eds  that  seemed  modelled^  fVonj  i^  Rbrfftflsifo  ^f 
i^oii'iQillkotei  tfhile  a  treoifi^llng  and'^orly^ookl^  diri%H^/'^}ls^riU% 
dWesacfdV'Mood' beside,  eind  threw  a  look  at  db  dr  if  Ife'^id^ndt^iltie^hls 
«WMiMin^<^  All  this  vnm  rather  strange ;  not'  did^^  as^<«^b£<thitt^ 
4oom'tmv:h-  bt^hter  fkmi  tny  observingi  in>>  (Hebd  tbe^^d^ijitb  <ih 
aisfc^dMiirorsation  with  a  broad-set  bowteroiiS'WoManL 'tilMMMd^^Vi- 
Jaddyciaistress  of  the  place.    He  seemed  'etb^a^nr^'and  fiUe  di!^^; 
'4M(l(in>SM«;to(le«fYny  ye^id^r^feto  tbe  seei^  ot'bfi<9e','  lib^'^^i^sy^j^ 
a«fc  die^'Vlsomtc^  ofibring  some  secutity  <b#i  ttifr^Bkei  of^  th^  cate^>, 
i'lshkb fsus-^to  ser^ lis  our  oonveya^cb ¥6  th^ d^lightso^fidn^^likmps. 
A  woMb  &p  4Wor  i  eit^ained  fM»  to  tnis  dearly ;  'anii  \M}t^)  tite  V?lMi^ 
iiUiiili'ttkfa  slimetinies'nnisfef'  tip,  wlietnr  tlifey  st£^t  ft^sn'ii  fit^^ttifA^- 
(Wl:«t#ia^  b^dingt  I  j^iAped  iitto  the  vehidiei'^^ciiUfD^btit^l'ik^firy, 
otftiAUokii,  ^MmiHiur'  to  FkMter  Aikms,  OnitHiitf  PaNkk^,  ^aHhn^r 
:^&wi  ]«SMrr,^  (Btied  the  tronian  r  •<  W  Motideut  VAh^U  W  cMi, 
-c'tmibikn  lui  qui ese 4^9pfmabki.    Mmiek,  Ft^oh;nmtezi'Mi'VkMcH! 
}j6VMtin«^<j^ej€ftiei.''    The  eoa^hmttn  and  theVieoAite<^ttfp!tft'<He 
word)>'iftd  kwaiyifro  drove;  ray  friend  eindiedv^ttrto^  to  smbfUeiH  4As 
issonlfichtioiif^  and  i  doing  my  best  to  cOncedl  my  ObseiH^dii^'of  his 
iidbbaihismiieBt^    He  went  muttering  on,  however ;  every  jolt  dvei*  die 
<Tpat«nlifem -giving  an  energetic  vibration  to  sueh  elpressibns^  'M^'*  Th»ta 
■  htmstl  6&DJEulle!  Hosh-posh !  AfiWmt  a  nobleman  V    I  i^tiilm.  g6  d^ 
'  iMiibton^ptedv  and  listened  patiently  to  his  cooler  coafeS8ion^^that,'tfiQ 
*^arriai;ge  1  bad  set  my  heart  on  not  being  his,  he  was  obliged  toMreok^e 
IW  the  day,  and  having  forgotten  the  little  formality  of  entenW  intc^  a 
written  Migngement,  the  wretched  woman  had  refui^ed  to  suffifrl^  to 
'  gee  into  the  wdche,  on  his  remonstrance  at  her '  exorbitant  demand ; 
btttl  thit  my  being  an  Englishman  was  security,  she  b^dg^pf6teet6d 
witfaoiit  papers  in  her  transactions  with  a  foreigner.    This  seemed  dll 
'ao  ^ptoasible  that  I  swallowed  it  most  credulously,  and  we  d^ove  on  ; 
Imc  after-circumstances  made  me  rather  anxious  to  hear  the  point 
mooted  by  some  legitimate  propounder  of  international  law.       '  - 
'   The  Taan  did  not  &11,  bcklly  for  the  ¥ i6dmte,  hik  ^  -mose  uhf&rtu- 
nately  {or  me»  for  the  dust  rose  in  whirlwinds,  by  which  I  was  nearly 
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Mii*iUfc«tti^irfAAlw^iaewied4|iMt»iniciMibh--"as  if^^j^Mir  k^fmJn 
mu^yaac^waB  an  operalkNi  as  iiatanl  im  turn  to.  mg^SBti  m  to  patm^ 
While  driven  along  towards  the  Bois  de  Boologne  he  gndiially  le- 
covered  hia  eompoaore.  The  world  began  to  be  on  the  move.  A  hfw 
early  equipages  came  straggling  forward ;  and  the  snn  darted  doim 
his  glaring  rays  vprni  us,  enou^  to  raise  a  smile  under  any  Fransh 
BMistaohio,  maugre  die  piercing  North-east  wind,  on  which  the  fedge  nf 
every  sunbeam  seemed  sharpened,  they  cut  so  keenly*  We  had  Benily 
reached  the  term  of  our  first  coune  (the  site  of  the  ancient  Abbey,  firom 
which)  and  the  pious  processions  ci  iu  tenants,  the  di^snewte  pil. 
grnnage  <^onr  dby  derives  its  name)  wheai  I  was  aimdc  by  a  change 
of  oountenance  in  the  Vioomte  beside  me,  and  by  some  CMivolaire 
twitches  and  contortions  in  his  limbs,  that  seemed  to  ansounoe  a  severe 
nervous  attack.  **  My  dear  friend,  you  are  unwell,  I  fear,"  oried  I^ — 
**  Oh,  no,  no — ^'tis  noting,  noting  at  all,**  replied  he,  with  a  dignified 
complacency ; — but  he  kept  fumbling  at  his  watch-pocket,  as  if  its 
neighbourhood  was  the  seat  of  his  malady.  "  What  is  the  matter^  my 
dear  Vicomtef'  asked  I,  impatiently.  '*  Have  you  lost  any  thing?" 
— **  Oh,  noting,  noting  at  aU,"'retunMd  he  gaily,  **  a  mere  bagalel^— 
only  my  vatch,  but  'tis  no  matter." — **  Shall  we  return  and  look  for 
it?"  said  I. — "  Got  bless  my  soul,  no,"  replied  he,  with  emphasis, 
**  'tis  not  vorth  the  while.  If  'tis  lost  'tis  lost— dere  's  end  of  it,  yon 
know ;  and  a  Frenchman  is  too  mosh  philosopher  to  care  for  soah 
hosh-posh  trifle  like  dat."  A  laugh  closed  the  sentence,  and  I  pon* 
dered  silently  upon  it. 

The  sharp  wind,  and  thcjolting  of  our  "  infernal  machine,"  began  now 
to  produce  their  natural  effects — for  a  considerable  inclination  to  eat  is 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  air  and  eiiercise.  The  Vicomte,  leo, 
was  in  want  of  someUiing  consolatory,  and  readily  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal that  we  should  stop  at  one  of  the  tent»like  constructions  scattered 
by  the  road-side,  and  rdfresh  ourselves  with  some  of  the  d  ktfourckeite 
temptaticms  of  its  larder.  We  were  quickly  seated,  and  as  quickly 
served.  A  capital  fricandeau,  an  unimpeachable  omelette,  a  plate  of 
cold  haricotM  blancs,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  for  the  Vicomte^  and  a  por- 
tion offykutrds  an  naturtl^  for  myself,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  our 
repast.  For  our  sour  and  surly  cocher,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  vin  de 
Sinrenne,  celebrated  for  iu  acidity,  hoping  that  it  would  bring  him  to 
good  humour,  on  the  principle  that  two  negatives  make  an  aflbmative. 
He  sipped  it  growlingly,  like  a  eur  picking  a  bare  bone,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  Irishism,)  and  1  should  have  moralised  deeply,  no  dcNibt, 
<m  his  invincible  savageness,  had  not  my  attention  being  ezicited  by  the 
waiter  flinging  our  bill  (for  which  I  had  called)  upon  the. table,  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  some  sjrmptoms  in  my  friend  and  boon  companion 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  had  betrayed  his  anxiety  in  the  car- 
riage. "  What  now,  Vicomte  V  asked  1,  less  anziouriy  than  before, 
'*  what  has  got  possession  of  you  ?*'—<<  By  Got,  'tis  de  v«ry  deevii-!*' 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  most  abstracted  air  and  rapid  gcstiwi* 
ktion.  ^  Indeed !"  said  I,  *'  we  must  drive  him  out  then.  ¥\\k  a 
bumper,  Vicomte."  As  he  took  no  notice  of  my  summonsi  I  did  the 
service  for  him,  and  his  left-hand, 

"  raised 

Bj  quick  instinctive  motion^" 


pooKd  tlie  «oaieiit8  <A  Aeghm  iwio  thdir  pnopn  icnnrm,  1M  iUi 
v^t  kept  unoemrinigly  rubbing  about  the  lower  extreinities  of  his  wakt* 
ooat^  and  had  tuoh  £rietion  only  followed  the  swallowmg  of  the  wine  it 
wcfidi  have- been  natural  enough — for  the  boisMon  was  moat  exeerabley 
thaughaiMBOttticed  to  ua  as  ^*  Beamcp  fntMn  quoHie"  ^*  Speak  out. 
My  war  ^  Vicoasio,*^  alid  I  onea  more^  **uBbnrthen.  yourself." — ^''By 
6ot^  I  am  unburden  already/'  replied  he :  f*  1  h«f  e  lost  my  purae--^my 
money —^  f^/wfewr  NapoUoni-'-^trm  fiieet  4e  caU  tous-^^sepi  aa 
htU  fnmcM — tt  qyelques  petitea  piicts  I"  The  appalling  solemnity  of 
this  enumeration,  and  the  prodigiousncss  of  the  sum,  in  comparisan 
with  the  cireumstanoes  ofthe  loser,  filled  me  with  sympathetic  alann. 
I  atarted  op,  and  swore  that  I  suspected  the  ilMooking  cooher  of  having 
pidoed  his  pocket  as  he  stepped  in  and  out  of  the  carriage.  He  scouted 
this  idea  as  impossible.  1  then  turned  the  battery  of  my  accusations 
upon  a  couple  of**  scurvy  mechanics,"  who  were  regaling  themselves 
at  a  table  beside  us,  and  proposed  calling  in  the  police  for  a  general 
search.  This  the  Vicomte  would  not  Usfeen  to  for  a  moment,  saying 
aloud,  with  great  feeling,  and  his  hand. placed  on  his  breast — **  Monsieur, 
netk !  Je  conmis  trap  rionn€ur  Fnm/qais :  ji  n' accuse  personne  ;  si  le  sort 
m*a  fait  perdre  cette  semme  inconsidirttble,  c*est  perdu :  voild  le  Mai  I 
B^  my  dear  Sir,"  added  he  in  English,  and  in  a  subdued  tone, 
^  have  de  goodness  to  pay  de  bill,  if  you  please."  On  these  words  he 
stalked  tow^ds  the  cal^he  with  a  very  imposing  and  rather  awfiil 
'demeanour,  leaving  me  to  explain  to  the  waiter  and  the  other  listeners 
the  cause  of  his  magnanimous  expresaioDs.  I  paid  the  bill,  and  te* 
joined  the  representative  of  the  noble  raee  of  the  Vauriens,  with  <very 
elevated  notions  of  his  philosophy,  and  profound  respect  for  himself 
aad  his  whole  fotnily  to  the  remotest  generation. 

.We  soon  re-entered  the  line  of  carriages,  and  proceeded  at  the  regOL" 
lation -snail Vpace  adopted  on  these  occasions.  My  contemplation  of 
^be  Vicomte,  who  was  in  a  asoment  as  lively,  as  chatty,  and  as  much 
at'his  ease,  as  if  he  had  found,  instead  of  losing,  twenty  guineas  and  a 
gold  waitcb,  prevented  me  from  paying  mudi  attention  to  the  unmean- 
ing lind  uninteresting  procession  in  which  I  made  one,  and  which  an* 
anally  sets  aU  Paris  in  a  flutter,  and  may  be  called  lafite  par  eaceUence 
of  millineips,  mantuar  makers,  and  hackney*coachmen.  This  spectacle 
of  Longehamps  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  stupid  and  the  most  devoutly 
worshipped  of  the  periodical  frivolities  of  Paris.  No  one  of  any  foshion 
could  presixme  to  bold  up  his  or  her  head  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  if  they 
did  not,  on  this  all-fools'-day,  occupy  a  seat  in  some  kind  of  vehicle,  and 
Bit  up  for  hours  to  be  stared  at  in  the  open  air  by  the  walking  population 
ofthe  capital.  On  the  particular  occasion  which  I  describe,  the  crowd  of 
carriages  was  inconceivable.  But  the  day  waa  not  kindly.  The  sun 
was  hot  and  the  air.raw.  The  year  and  the  season  did  not  poll  to- 
gether. The  first  was  advanced,  but  the  other  backward— just  like 
die  ludicrous  imitation  of  an  English  equipage  which  figured  before 
me — ^a  monstrous  blue  and  gilded  caricature  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach,  dragged  by  four  old  white  horses,  the  leaders  and  wheelers  pull- 
ing most  obstinately  in  different  directions,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  horrible  discomfiture  of  the  old  aristocratical  couple 
within,  their  clumsy  postilions,  with  cocked-hats  and  huge  jack-boots, 
and  the  two  footmen,  in  their  scarlet  coataand  yellow  plush  breeches  of 
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dii' jt^i^  m  Wd  nafte^  of  ihi'sihcW  dt  Louis  IXfr. ' '  ICiis  i^*t))i^;lkUH»: 
tiai'efec6a'>eyival  of  the  andenne  regime  ;  but  thefe  were  ttiiilV  nfloBtf 
littettapts/  itnd  much  laughable  absurdity  of  our  own  day.  Ine  triBtl 
<^f  Icmg'fi  imgea,  (br  in$unce,  on  their  piebald  horses,  and  in  a  mbit' 
c^uis^arical  costume;  with  various  laughter-moving  efibtta  to  lodk' 
E%lMi  bn  the  part  of  the  other  equestrians,  both  master^  and:  grctoltta:' 
^  The  whole  thin^  had  the  air  of  a  forced  ]^roducti<m.     The  whM 

J  refines  of  the  ladies  were  out  of  all  Iceeping  with  the  coldness  df  *fli^ 
^^her ;  aod  the  profusion  of  artificial  flowers  in  their  bonnets  Ibbk^* 
qiiiie  preposterous,  when  compared  with  the  leafless  brdYkV:ltfes'^Wcf' 
treefj  that  stretched  their  skeleton  arms  across  the  Boulevards*  V^ifM 
out  of  patience  at  the  whole  display  ;  yet  not  so  much  aunoyi^d  tbry'ttjif 
ftllly  or  the  multitude,  as  indignant  at  the  meattness  with  Whi6h  "dit^ 
submitted  to  be  swore  at,  and.  rode  over,  and  shoved,  and  JostlcWi^ttiia 
cbtdniahded,  aiid  abused,  by  some  dozens  of  mounted  genSdkrfaielf^ 
Chose  mili^tary  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  wand  of  ofl!l<sS'WtiWr 
bate' blade  or  a  sabre-^who  give  curses  instead  of  courte^—^niff*' 
tbta^  of  d^potismand  tyranny  into  the  hearts  that  shodd' be  ^ 
With  associations  of  joy.  What  hope  can  there  be  for  suiM  a^](itedj^e*p 
Hfoujj^hpl:  fiuthold!  I  am  afraid  I  have  got  to  the  letog^  ,«^riV 
l^er; 'and  if  I  give  myself  more  rope  I  may  get  hanged,  or  *^lro^' 
tSned,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  one  fine  morning.  '  ;.■'»■  -^ 

';'I  sa^  it  out  till  si^  o'clock.  Less  would  not  satisfy  the  yi<;cWt(H 
anj  the  coacbman  repelled  my  effort  to  quit  the  caliche.  H^  li&Wt^ 
on  my  remaining  until  it  was  delivered  safe  and  sound  into  **  ihi^iils^ 
from  whence  it  came."  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  sufffei'TiaTf-iif-itiCyy 
ihai^tytdom,  which  may  partly  account  for  my  disapproval  cff  the  sljbWi 
and  having  pai^  the  woman  forty  francs  (being  double  the  cbttitUjM 
price,  on  account  of  the  f&te),  I  parted  with  the  Vicomte-»for  e'iyj-,  1 
do  believe.  He  gave  me  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  which  WAlf  Wre- 
bbdingly  forcible,  and  an  assurance  that  he  would  come  the  ^extmbi^- 
}hf  to  settle  his  share  of  our  day's  expenses — a  promise  which  bein6At 
fieuthfully  remembered  to  forget;  and  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Wb^ln 
I  called  on  him  two  days  afterwards,  the  old  portress  told  me  he 
had  gone  into  the  country  for  some  weeks  ;  and  to  my  enquiry  ^f  hfe 
.had  recovered  his  watch  and  money,  she  replied  by  a  turn  on  \k\ii 
lireel,  slamming  the  door  in  my  face,  and  the  emphatical  utterahce  of  the 
inteqection  "  Bahr 
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*'  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle  i  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life^ 
Ja  the  prime  wisdom."  Paradise  Lau. 

**  Whek  1  look  round  upon  the  material  world,"  says  a  Pagan  writer, 
•*  aiid  observe  the  ineffable  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  its  atrange- 
menta,  the  magnificent  machinery  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  un^nx^ 
precision  with  which  they  perform  their  majestic  evolutions,  as  well  as 
the  regular  succession  6f  seasons  and  interchange  of  elements,  by  which 
the  earth  is  hiaintained  iA  undiminished  splendour  and  fertility,  I  re- 


^mm»^''^m  *?.^,%^^»94^^^  65ai.^<>^^l«?.¥>,^  ?Cnffl*»  »wfw 

uj^jplvcrt  in  ^ppenetrable  opsc^imy  ;  wbeij^  J  Qp^erye  t^^^^an^iji^<}.pj[ 
PqDopl  the  disorder,  uncertainty^' an4dftrkoe^s,^-t]^^jppj;n^^ 

iffl^^  kvarfniixnd  Uie  destiny^  of  man ;  when  I  see,  vice  ^i;id.  ^|j^^e|/^n 
tnpn^f^^ij^itfina  rewarded,  piety  and  virtue  oppressed  ;an4  wretcji)e4^ 
^^f]mi^fu'^n^  bodily  anguish  of  innoceot  individuals^  tlie  pcjrp^u^ 


e  of  nations  to  torment  one  another,  with  the  'general  ,prfidpmi- 
ifffX^e^oilt^njfXQXX  and  animal  suffering  in  the  en^les^  iatprniti<!>f>f)/pt  511^^ 
^M^y^ana  victim,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  cbiitras^o^ ^f^e 
{^og^c^I  .dJid  m^  systems;  and'ih  spite  of  myself^elap^p  jpti^ 
^Ifj^ticisoi  mi,  doubt,*^  Authority  that  m  possessed  not  l^s ,  x^v^y^ 
parj^jf^j^jthe'MiificuIty  by  revealing  to  us  th|^t  ihe  present  is  Ini.t  a|\rp* 
ll^o^ry  ^stence — the  prelude  to  another, .  in  wh^ch  all  tticiincb^ffls^ 
^l^^  an4  imperfections  of  wtiich  he  complained  wdjl  be  tQnf^jl)! 
y^ffftedjand  atoned  upon  immutable  principles  of  right ;  biU  it  nm^ 
^^Ifc^esjsei,  that  /enough  remains  unexplained  to  harass  Z^a  perpl(^ 
^p^yn|]^  spirit.,  The  origin  and  existence  of  vice  andjpaii^,  lh^,Jui»| 
^  {||ted^iifierjng^  of  animals,  for*  whom  wo  are  not  warj^apt^d  i)^  adf 
mittm^  a  future  state  of  retribution, — these,  and  inany  QtEer  jn^plyf )lpj(^ 


4—       -«j».--^^i^jiii- 
equ^,grfsp 

f^ff^J^^f^  f¥  *^^^^  pitfalls  and  difticulties,  will  be  alto^etlie^r  avpi^<)ed,)^][ 


ggpfjft^s  snail  give 

prpfeatlj^n.^  .       ^  ...  •  ^     .      ;   j  •  .     ^^i 

^^!^Pown^'to  the  mmutest  divisions  of  human  occupation  yit  will,be  j^uj:^^ 
^1^  toe  m^n' whose  pursuits  bring  them  in  contact  with ^^ii^aAioi^l;^ 
^j^el  epjqy  their  avocations  much  more  than  those  ^bo  a^^  coi^av^r 
jf^^  i^ith  Wnanity,  and  all  the  modifications  of  the  social.  a»4i  iPOfa^ 
^i^yffP'     C^d^npori  observek,  that  the  writers  on  physios,  ^afar/^IiiSf> 
W^i  p)^y^^9^^^y>  ci^n^istry,  have  been  generally  men  of  a  mifd^  ^▼^ 
ifff^  ufpjjtj^  temperament ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  writers  91^  politijc^ 
Wigla^oai/^^nd  even  morals,  commonly  exhibited  a  melancholy  9x\i 
rretxul  spirit.     Nothing  more  simple  :  the  former  studied .  iiature,\t)^ 
others  society.     One  class  contemplates  the  work  of  tlie  great  Beings 
the  other  fixes  its  observation  upon  the  work  of  man :  the  results  must 
be  different.     The  nymphs  of  Calypso,  as  they  caressed  and  fondled 
the  infant  Cupid,  becasBGunconectoaBly  peiitftfftted  with  his  flame,  and 
if  the  power  of  love  be  thus  subtle,  that  of  hatred  is,  unfortunately,  not 
less  pervading.     We, cannot  handle  human  passions^  even  to  pLay  with 
them,  without  imbibing,  some  portion  of  their  acrimony,  any  more  than 
we  can  gather  .flowers  amid  the  nettles  wkhout  being  stung.     Into 
every  thing, human  a  spirit  of  party  becomes  insinvatedi  imd  f^love 
is pei'petually  forcing  us  to  taste  of  its  bitterness;  but  there  is^  90 
rivdry  with  nature ;  our  pride  does  not  revolt  at  her  superior! ty»  nay, 
vttffihA  a  |>ure  and  holy  calm  in  contemplating  her  majesty,  befpre 
whicH  we  bow  down  with  mingled  feelings  pf  Relight  and  roveren«e» 
Cputr^Jst  this  with  Ihe  cffqcts  prod liceu,' upon  vs  by  human  tfrandeur 
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and  etevatioQ.    Hence  the  chann  of  solitikle ;  it  phces  hs  in  commas 
nioa  with  things,  whereas  society  fixes  oar  regards  npon  roan. 

The  age  of  Ascetics  and  Hernuts  is,  however,  passed  away  ;  inter- 
course with  our  kind  is  not  to  he  interdicted,  hut  reguhited.  "  These 
things,'^  as  Milton  says  in  his  Areopagitica,  "  will  be,  and  must  be; 
but  how  they  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticing,  herein  consists 
the  grave  and  governing  wisdom.  To  sequester  out  of  the  world,  into 
Atlantic  and  Eutopian  politics,  which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  wilt 
not  mend  our  condition,  hut  to  ordain  wisely  in  this  world  of  evil,  in 
the  midst  whereof  God  has  placed  us  unavoidably."  Love  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  a  partial  seclusion,  is  not  by  any  means  misan* 
thropy.  "  I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more,"  when  I  recom- 
mend all  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  choice,*  to  fly  from  the  fer- 
menting passions  of  crowds  anid  capitals,  whose  acrid  influence  gnaws 
into  the  heart,  and  to  appeal  to  the  peaceful  balmy  ministerihgs  of 
rural  life.  Farming,  the  primitive  natural  business  of  man,  is  probably 
the  most  healthful,  both  for  body  and  mind ;  it  places  us,  as  it  were, 
in  daily  contact  with  the  Deity,  by  our  unceasing  experience  of  his 
superintending  love,  connects  earth  with  heaven,  and  brings  religion 
home  to  our  business  and  bosoms.  Cincinnatus  felt  this  when  he  made 
such  haste  to  beat  the  Yokcians,  that  he  might  hurry  back  to  his 
plough.  I  envy  him  the  turning  up  of  the  first  furrow ;  and  I  may 
say,  in  imitation  of  Alexander's  speech  to  Diogenes,  that  if  I  were  not  a 
writer  for  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  1  should  wish  to  be  a  fanner  ( I 

Gardening,  which  exalts  man  into  a  species  of  creator,  is  another 
recreation  fraught  with  all  soothing  and  sweet  delights;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  antiquity 
are  associated  with  its  cultivation^  Appius  gave  his  name  to  a  parti- 
cular apple,  Lucullus  to  a  cherry,  and  Manlius  to  a  pear.  When  Dio- 
cletian was  pressed  to  resume  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  had 
abdicated,  he  exclaimed — "  Ah !  if  Maximian  could  see  the  plants  which 
I  cultivate  in  my  garden,  at  Salona,  he  would  speak  to  me  no  more  of 
empiie."  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Amerinus,  alleges  his  rural  pur- 
suits as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  his  father's  murder. 
**  Vita  autem  haec  rustica,  quam  tu  agrestem  vocas,  parsimonife,  dili- 
gentise,  justicise  magistra  est."  Fabius  and  Scipio  might  both  have 
gained  prizes  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  had  it  fortunately  been  of 
earlier  institution;  and  we  are  told  of  Maecenas  that  he  might  liavc 
realised  a  more  aspiring  destiny,  but  that 

"  Maluit  umbrosum  quercupa*  Nymphanque  canonks, 
Paucaquepomosi  jngera  culta  soli, 
Pieridas,  Fnosbumque  colena  in  luollibus  hortis.'* 

Many  of  the  arts  elicit  sensations  not  less  pure  and  unalloyed. 
Sculptore  is  also  a  species  of  creation,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine 
any  tiling  mora  delightful  than  the  life  of  an  ancient  statuary,  whose 
business  it  was,  in  die  formation  of  his  deities,  to  exalt  the  pleasure 
dariv«d  from  contemplating  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
human  wpametxy  into  devotional  rapture,  and  taste^  as  it  wcnre,  the  reli- 

g'on  of  beauty.  He  dedicated  to  the  divinities  the  finest  and  most 
ultless  forms  of  real  existence,  devoting  himself  to  their  production 
with  the  c<»nbined  enthusiasm  of  tlie  senses  and  of  the  spirit.  This 
is  the  winkle  seeret  of  the  6raa  idial^  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written  :  there  is  no  rising  above  nature  without  going  out  of  nature. 
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which  is  defenni^,  UQt  Imiiily.  The  phrase  is  ap  inyep^on  of  m>4^ 
sculptorsy  who  can  never  reach  the  perfection  of  tke  ancient  artists, 
because  they  are  unimbued  by  the  same  stimulating  feeling^.  Chisel- 
fing  out  loen  and  monuments,  human  virtues  and  vices,  their  sensatioiU 
as  well  as  their  works,  are  of  a  lower  order.  In  Roman  Cathoh'c 
countries,  where  pictures  are  dedicated  to  religion,  the  ^nest  painters 
have  been  produced :  they  have  felt  the  same  animation  as  the  ancients, 
and  have  probably  surpassed  them.  Portrait-painters,  gazing  more 
frequently  upon  stupid  and  repulsive  countenances  than  upon  those 
that  are  attractive  or  intelligent,  and  brought  into  perpetual  collision 
with  human  foibles  and  vanities,  can  have  no  very  ardent  impulse  or 
lofty  sensations :  but  the  landscape-painter's  is  probably  the  most  de- 
licious pursuit  to  which  human  talent  can  be  devoted.  Perpetually 
looking  out  upon  a  face  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  whose  smiles 
and  frowns,  in  their  inexhaustible  variety,  form  but  so  many  alterna-,  ^ 
tions  of  loveliness,  he  derives  from  every  minute  fi>rm,  from  every  tint ' 
of  earth,  rock,  or  leaf,  from  every  passing  variety  of  cloud  or  sky,,  a 
charm  that  has  reference  to  his  art  over  and  above  the  natural  one  that 
addresses  itself  to  his  sense ; — ^looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's. 
Grod,  he  feels  the  placid  influence  of  the  scene  he  paints ;  and  ii>  his 
solitary  rambles, 

<'  Exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tODjgues  in  trees,  oooks  in  the  running  brooks, 

Semions  m  stones*  and  good  in  every  thing. 

He  who  draws  out  the  hidden  harmonies  of  Nature  into  new  combi-  ' 
nations,  possesses  a  fountain  of  pure  and  inexhaustible  gratification  i 
The  musician  has  a  perpetual  resource  Against  ennui;  he  can  soothe 
the  heart,  while  he  delights  the  ear ;  his  art,  like  charity,  is  twice- 
blessed^ — *^  it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ;** — ^he  is 
generally  a  happy  man.  * 

We  have  considered  some  of  those  avocations  that  associate  us  with 
Nature  and  the  physical  world;  let  us  now  briefly  notice  some  of  those 
that  place  us  in  relation  with  man  and  morals,  beginning  with  the  pro- 
fessions. Nothing  so  strikingly  illustrates  the  total  nullity  and  blind- 
ness to  which  human  reason  may  be  reduced  by  the  force  of  long-con- 
tinued habit,  titular  honours,  and  external  pomp,  as  the  fact,  that  men 
of  even  good  sense  and  humanity  can  become  enamoured  of  a  military 
life.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  arraign  not  its  existence ;  but  that  it 
should  be  ever  embraced  as  an  affair  of  preference,  is  somewhat  astound- 
ing. Strip  it  of  its  externals,  view  it  abstractedly,  analyse  its  nature 
soSl  object,  and  if  the  word  glory  cannot  alter  the  immutable  truth  of 
principles,  nor  a  gold  epaulette  metamorphose  every  action  of  its 
wearer,  we  cannot  cease  to  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  worship  a  painted  devil  for  an  angel.  That  :t  is  the  road  to  wealth,  * 
honours,  rank,  may  be  very  true ;  but  does  it  conduce  to  happiness  ? 
That  IB  an  enquiry  which  may  be  left  to  its  professors  to  solvoi 

Medicine  and  surgery  will  hold  out  few  attractions  to  those  who  are 
not  prepared  to  sear  their  hearts  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  their 
practice.  Painful  and  distressing  profession !  that  turns  to  us  perpe- 
tually the  darkest  side  of  human  nature,  subjects  us  to  the  harrowing 
repetition  of  mental  woe  and  bodily  anguish,  to  sickness,  decay,  death : 
while  it  exposes  to  us  moral  as  well  as  physical  deformity,  by  bringing 
to  our  cognisance  the  selfishness  of  friends,  the  hoUowness  of  relatives. 
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ike  hypocrisy  of  heits.  It  htis  been  ^bsenrod,  tbat  as  we  become  ac* 
quainted  witn  physical  evils  wie  despise  death,  and  as  we  arc  familiarised 
with  the  evils  of  society  vre  doeyisa  life,  •  Meftioaik  «wa>aBe  JiaUe  to 
both  impressions,  and  the  result  is  not  uafreq^aavtly  loanifeatia  their 
sentiment  and  temperament,  ^hich  are  rarely  enviable*  Theve  mufbo 
some,  who,  in  the  lofty  consoiousness  of  dispenstog  heallh  or.«llarfHi^ 
pain,  of  preserving  domestic  ties  unsevered^  and  the  link  .06  fciwidship 
unbroken,  enjoy  an  exquisite  gratifica;tiatt9  that  atoipkes  to  them  fer 
manifold  annoyances  and  miseries.  Let  such  men  be  vaoarated;  ibr 
what  are  the  momentary  sufferings  of  die  inoartyr,  who  gurea  his  (body, 
to  the  flames,  compared  to  his  who  oSkn  up  his  mind  as  a  pespeuui 
and  living  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others? 

The  Law  is  nothing  bat  a  vast  arena  of  the  vices  and  evil  pntiimss  o( 
mankind,  where  its  professors,  stripping  off  their  mo^al  clothing,  ap* 
pear  as  gladiators  to  fight  for  victory,  not  for  justice !  .  Ta  staod  in 
the  midst  of  a  wrangling  crowd,  and  constitute  a  focus  £br  all  its  ^ntr 
ful  feelings,  to  be  made  the  confident  of  ^*  wretched  rogues  forlorn^"  ta 
be  the  depositary  of  their  offences,  to  witness  peijury,  to  adv«Naaia 
wrong,  and  oppose  truth  and  justice,  when  hired  to  do  it  by  it  client; 
and  finally,  to  be  promoted  to  the  bench  that  you  may  listen  all  day 
long  to  the  evidence  of  repulsive  crimes,  and  condemn  their  miseraUa. 
perpetrators  to  the  prison  or  the  gallows.  This,  too,  is  a  course  which, 
as  society  is  constituted,  must  be  run  by  some,  and  may  be  run  by 
many  with  public  applause  and  the  rewards  of  dignity  and  riches ;  biu 
is  it  a  career  to  be  selected  by  him  who  is  balancing  as  to  what  courae 
of  life  to  choose?  I  submit  questions  without  presuming  to  sup^y  an 
answer. 

But  the  Church ay,  here,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss ;  aad 

he  who  feels  within  himself  that  he  can  faithfully,  consclentioualyf  and 
holily  discharge  die  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  asaufted 
that  he  is  embracing  the  happiest  and  most  digoified  of  all  profesaiona. 
But  if  he  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a  church  rather  than  of  a  reli- 
gion— if  the  odium  theologicum  can  find  a  place  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
seek  to  establish  or  oppose  a  sect  rather  than  a  principle-*-above  all, 
if  he  be  capable  of  desecradng  the  office  by  associating  it  with  politkal 
feeling  and  interested  mpdves — ^let  him  pause  upon  the  threshold,  lor 
he  cannot  possibly  step  forward  with  advantage  to  others,  aad  cer- 
tainly not  widi  benefit  to  himself. 

The  career  of  Polidcs  will  find  few  advocates  among  those  who  are 
more  solicitous  for  mental  peace  than  for  worldly  advancement  The 
field  is  narrow,  the  combatants  fierce ;  cupidity  and  shame  embitter 
their  exertions ;  triumph  is  exposed  to  acerbity  and  perpetual  irritatioa  ; 
failure  adds  the  sdngs  of  envy  to  the  mordfication  of  defeat.  Such 
are  the  trials  to  which  the  actors  are  exposed,  and  even  the  writers 
upon  politics  cannot  altogether  escape  the  contagion  of  their  hateful* 
ness.  Machiavel  could  not  have  been  a  happy  man,  any  more  than  . 
the  kings,  ministers,  and  diplomatists,  who  were  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  crooked,  unprincipled,  and  heartless  subtlety. 

This  analysis  might  easily  be  extended;  but  if  I  have  not  said 
enough  to  determine  "  What  Life  to  choose,"  I  have  at  least  indicated 
what  to  avoid ;  so  that  if  the  reader  be  wise  in  his  wishes,  1  may 
safely  ejaculate,  in  bidding  him  adieu — **  Dii  tibi  dent  quce  velis !" 

H. 


'      '  LAS   CASES*  JOURNAL,* 

Tms  hat0femm§  work  is  now  brought  to  a  close*  *The  two  con- 
dnding  psrts,  which  we  proceed  to  notice,  record  the  conversations*  or 
Napoleon  from  the  S^th  of  October  1816,  totbe  25  th  of  the  following 
mpntfay  4he  day  upon  which  Las  Cases  was  separated  from  bis  master. 
The  intereat  is  aoBtained  to  the  last.  The  matter,  to  be  sure,  as  in  the 
preeeding  portiona,  is  extremely  desultory.  The  mind  is  hurried 
aw^r,  without  preparation,  from  the  petty  anecdotes  of  the  Tuileries, 
aad  liie  B'mperor's  contempt  for  physic,  to  his  instructive  reBections 
npoa  hi*  aaeient  grandeur,  and  his  comprehensive  designs  for  the  con- 
solidation of  states  and  institutions;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  violent 
transitiens  we  have  the  great  interlocutor  himself  before  us,  sustaining 
a  poamoant  unity  of  action.  There  is  no  wandering  of  the  mind  from 
Ubi — Imt  we  follow  him  through  every  variety  of  mood  and  topic, 
inteMdy  arrested  by  the  resistless  interest  of  every  thing,  whether  tri- 
vial or  important,  that  may  drop  from  his  lips,  and  yielding,  we  hope 
not  unpardonably,  to  the  many  affecting  associations  connected  with ' 
hia  past  and  present  fortune* 

Ddring  the  last  month  of  Las  Cases'  intercourse  with  him,  Napoleon's 
healtll  ooothiued  to  decline.  The  several  symptoms  are  minutely  stated, 
and,  ahhongh  M  duly'  ridiculed  at  the  period  in  our  public  offices, 
appear  tn  have  been  the  sure  forerunners  of  the  malady  that  laid  him 
in  Wgrave.  But  it  was  an  established  point  of  our  political  creed,  to 
believe  in  the  hnpossibility  of  Bonaparte's  dying  of  disease  or  df  a 
brokeii  btert.  Now  that  the  question  of  his  mortality  is  at  rest^  ft  may 
be  mentioned  as  not  utterly  incredible,  that  in  his  desponding  moments 
he  seemed  to  regard  his  possible  vitality  as  among  the  calilmitles  of 
his'^oiiditimi.  Las  Cases  being  sent  for  ope  day,  found  him  in  his 
chfllnber  tHth  a  handkerchief  rolled  round  his  head.  He  was  Bea|:ed  in 
sn  om-diair,  beside  a  great  fh^,  wbich'he  had  ordered  to  be  kindled. 

•*  What,**  said  he,  "  is  the  severest  disorder,  the  most  acute  pain  to  which 
baman  toatitre  is  subject  }'*  I  replied  that  the  pain  of  the  present  moment 
^wM^appeaftd  to  be  the  most  severe.  ''Then  it  is  the  tooth-ache,"  said 
Im.  He  ted  a  /riolent  sbcietion  of  saliva,  and  his  right  cheek  was  much 
swdkd  and  m6amed.  He  was  also  affected  by  a  serere  nervous  cough,  and 
ooeasM»9al  yawning  and  shivering,  which  denoted  approaching  fever.  **  What 
a  miserable  thing  is  man!"  said  he,  "the  smallest  fibre  of  his  body  assailed 
by  disease  is  sufficient  to  derange  his  whole  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  he  is  sul^ect,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
ettiploy  the  executioner,  to  put  an  end  to  him.  What  a  curious  machine  is 
tliia  etethly  clothing  I  and  perhaps  1  may  be  confined  in  it  for  thirty  years 

A  day  or  two  af^er,  the  signs  of  a  sinking  spirit  broke  out  in  a  sim- 
pler ana  mote  aflfecting  manner* 

The  Emperor  observing  on  his  drawers  some  confectionary  or  sweetmeats 
which  had  been  accidentally  lef^  there,  he  desired  me  to  brin^  them  to  him  ; 
and  semg  that  1  hesitated  and  felt  embarrass^,  as  to  hew  F should  present 
tUem,  he  said, "  Take  them  in  your  hand ;  there  is  no  need  of  ceremony  or 
form  beiwteB  as  now.    We  must  henceforth  be  messmates." 

I-  ■  f  ......  .  I.— ^.^l^^^l^i—  I  I  I 

•  #Ontiial  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  flapoleon  at  St. 
HeUna,  by  the  Oomit  de  Las  Cases.    ParU  VII.  and  VIU. 
VOL.  Vlll.  NO.  XXXIV.  U 
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«ii<SAeiM}y  abottAfdB.        •        «  ^-    "i^r    . 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  Napoleon,  advertirig  tl>M^¥fctln'a  (t&aa 
filba  and  hM  eeeond  fUl  at  Waterloo,!  eonfes^ed'  to  La^tMse^'^^t  in 
Ihtft  tikiA  sttti^gte  he  ii«8  tio  longer  avmtaitt^d  bY'hkfbntia^^icdgf). 
deiio^'  in-liia  fortune.'  H«  mentiotoed  as  a  revaatkalMe^'^MMfltfibhi!^, 
that  et^7  adtantage  he  ohta^ASd  at  tlHli'  |kerk>d,'#<b'^ta()mdi^6iy'M- 
ii»weid  try  soite  reveir«6.  He  had  tnfljrched  through  ^rMc^i'ttbd^i^tM 
in  tfai^  oaphid  amidst  the  UdivetBal^nthtMiaBm  and'  ftdcHtfnWtmd^^ 
people ;  bi^t  no  soofiev  had  he  reaieh^  Paii»,  ttetv^byaf  #ft(»«idlrw2i{^ 
and  withbat  any  adequate  motive,  aU  around  retrae^dd^^iidt^giltiiH  dold. 
He  despatdied  agents  to  Austria^  at)d  had  every  hVype  of  ^ffft^tfft^V^ 
conctltation  with  thftt  power;  tmt  Murat  with  hi^  fi^bl  er^^H<^'^,'Uf 
^hich  Napoleoti  was  suspecteil  to  have  been  thc'biover,  siAVIt^^li^'^n^ 
baffled' all  his  attempts  at  negotiation. .  Then  cam^  tUc  first  suc/?^^ 
of  the,  Wipaign  of  1815,  so  quickly  followed  h^r  ^9  ^t  ig|VQ^xWi9tw,'«t 
Waterloo*  ■  .«  c  ,'^/  !  iMioi:»jt 

*«  Yet/' he  continued,  "I  must  confers  thAt  &ll«thc86  rtrtllA'ArfaHl*tfM- 
tressed  me  more  than  they  surprised  me.  '  I  felt  tbc  sent{nient'6F%'*uti^. 
tunate  result^-not  that  tnis  in  any  way  infhienced  my  deftknfAtii^iibb  'sM 
measures,  but  the  foreboding  certamty  Haunted  my  mini.*  '  •■  '  •  '^'^  '■  •^** 

Aa'a  £iroof  that  auch  was  Napoleon's  state  of  fe^Uog.atfi|f^fa.pf;il94f 
tiaa  Gmcvi  haa inverted  the  following  anecdote ;*^  ^     .    ./«x  l.tu.  i -r  . 

When  on  the  batilcs  of  the  Sambre,  the  Emperor  early  one'  ilibMihg  'iitiw 
ptoadhed  a  bivouac  fire,  accompanied  onVy  by  hh  aide-^k^aMrf' bA  ^iitV 
(Gcneril'C-- — ).  Some  potatoes  were  boihn^  on  the  fire,  ^rld-mr-BaMM/r 
a^ked  mr'one,  atid  began  to  eat  it.  Then,  with  a  medrCafive)ibd'^ol^fr%¥h^ 
melancholy  expression,  he  uttered  the  following  broken'  seKlene^V'"'>Amr 
2t|}«  itiB.^afdacaple.  Man  luay  live  i*.  any  .plaoe  and  i^ti^J9^'m^^'ftfhe 
roQment,  perhaps,  is  not  iar  remote^.^TTvum5)tocle«r* ,,,,,,  .  i.oijReiovflo-) 

!« the  preceding  y«8r(iai4)  when  fae  mis  quitdagth«Silihr^ft4D:fii- 

ler  timin  -the*  skort  and  unlbnttiiate,'  b«f  hrifhiint  -rmn|wi^o[HiifiiTrtifat 

]ow«£  hiaanind  waaTiiited  by  fcr&bodjngs^ia'whioh  nailfodiauii^iiii 

shaved,  thM  if  ho  fell,  it  would  be  by  tbe  B^riKm*  .Tbt)  fma^i^ 

lilurticulaf  firiendfl  to  whoih  he  communicalalkk.'app|ieli4tlM>iiiM>«ftUy 

findeaTOtrdd  .to  renovb  them  by  represontingi  '^^'th^itei^^BkHivlMMW 

w«f 0  .forgottan^T^bu  -they  w«re  wholly  unkuowA  to  jtho  p«eMf|ib)goi«m- 

imi.'A    ^  Ti^o  18  tha  real^Ungeti"  waa  hii9  inYMVMUafr«plym|«iOi{te- 

prewioM  fM  of- meaning,  and  of  irhich  die  Fnenoh  cutaibit'  tjbi*  (nateiMtt- 

preheod  the  entire  imponL    Thii  presenttroent  eaylatna. ^tteeaiMpfcaMe 

ptBs^gr  ini^'paKliag  address  la  die  eflficera  of  thei^tiiiml  KSa^urdf**- 

«  You  elected  me — ^lam  yottr  iponki.and  litis. feif  yeifcik^defisi^imab" 

Afler  which,  presenting  to  them  the  Empress  and  dm^iKf^if  Itf-Atm^t 

beadded,  "  I  go  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  I.con^iign  .^.^<Wf  ra^  ^^^ 

tha*  I  hold  aBost4e«r.'^    We  are  infocmed.  by  hm  Cm^  thiUAliUa 

decisiT*'inoiiieiit,'NapDteoii  fiiresaw  that  he  ahoaldtfad iieli'mid»>Mid 

had  resolved,  before  qUiClih^  Farisj;  to  teeatt  the  petsen  -bi  mat  (M^ 

leyrand,  we  presume)  who  proved  to  be  the  tiulitt*<8pt*lt)g  of  *flife  i^Ue^ 

which  his  overthrow  was  effected.    He  wds  prevented'  fVbm  ^xeciittng 

his  intention  only  by  representations,  and  it'  may  even  be  said  offers 

of  personal  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  ministers, .who 
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» 

attHired  hinu  A$t  iho  individual  suspected  had  more  reason  tlian  any 
on^  else  to  dread  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  yieMod ;  at 
the  same  time  emphatically  expressing  fears  that  he  might  have  cause 
to  regret  his  ibrbearance. 

A  little  favther  on  we  have,  upon  the  same  subject,  a  still  more  sink- 
ing and  characteristic  passage.  After  the  check  sustained  at  3rienne, 
the  avaciiation  of  Troyes,  the  forced  retreae  on  the  Seine,  and  the  de- 
grading conditions  which  ware  transmitted  from  Chatillon,  but  whidi 
were  so  generously  rejected,  the  Emperor,  who  was  ciosetted  with  arm 
of  his  frjends^oTerpowered  at  the  sight  of  the  miseries  that  were  impend- 
ing on  France,  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  exclaiming  with  wai;mthr-r 

''  Peibapi  1  stiU  possess  die  means  of  saving  France..... What  if  I  were  my* 
self  to  recaU  the  Bouiboos  I  The  Allies  would  then  be  compelled  to  amcst 
their  cqui^. under  pain  of  bein^  overwhelmed  with  di^race  and  deteqted  in 
their. dij^lipity — under  pain  of  being  forced, to  acknowledge  that  their  designs 
were  a irectea  against  our  territory  rather  than  against  my  person.  1  should 
sacrifice  aft  to  the  Country.  I  should  become  the  mediator  between  the 
French  people  and  the  Bourbons.  1  should  oblige  the  latter  Id  accede  to  Che 
national  laws,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  existing  compact.  Mygtdry  and 
name  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  French  people.  As  to  me,  I  have  reigned 
loog  enough ;  my  career  is  filled  with  acts  of  glory,  and  this  last  will  not 
be  esteemra  the.  least;  I  shall  rbe  the  higher  by  descending  thus  far.* .. '' 
Tlien  after  a  pause  of  some  moments  he  added,  "  But  can  a  repulsed  dynasty 
ever  foi]^ive  ?  Can  it  ever  forget  ?  Can  the  Bourbons  be  trusted  ?  May  not 
Feat  bfe  right  in  hts  famous  maxim  respecting  restorations  ?''  Overcome  by 
grief  and  anxiew,  he  threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and  was  shortly  aft/r 
roused  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  flank  of  Blucher'scpqis, 
on  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  keeping  watch.  ^  He  rose  to  put 
ipto.action  that  new  spring  of  resources,  energy,  and  glory,  which  will  for  ewr 
consecrate  the  names  of  Champ-Aubert,  Montmiraii,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Vanohamps,  &a  &c. 

'  In  the  pireeent,  as  in  die  preceding  volumes,  several  of  Napoleon's 
conversations  turn  upon  his  various  plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Fvanoe,  and  tbe  stability  of  the  new  institutions  upon  which  his  gorem- 
ment  was  founded.  We  have  observed  in  a  former  number  upon  Us 
ioeflectttal  efibrts  to  create  a  naval  power  capable  of  oomeatiag  the 
dommioD  of  the  seas  with  England.  We  here  find  him  retaming  to 
the  saaae  mbjeet^  and  eznUimng  die  difficulties  he  encountered.  The 
aane^Suffren,  who  died  in  1789,  being  casually  mentioned,  Napoleon 
madeeDqiririea  respecting  him,  sayings  '*  that  although,  upon  the  report 
of  bis  having  rendered  important  services  to  France,  he  had  been  very 
liberal  to  bis  fiimilv,  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ibmrin^  a 
eorreet  opinwn  of  his  character*"  Las  Cases  proceeded  to  descnbe 
kiiD,  and  it  is  «  little  curious  to  observe  the  class  of  qnalitiea  that 
would,  it  appears,  have  recommended  the  possessor  to  the  highest 
fcvour  of  N^^leon :— - 

**  Snf&en  possessed  genius,  invention,  ardour,  ambition,  and  inflexible 
■Sradinrw  He  was  harsh,  capricious,  egotistical,  a  most  unpleasant  mess- 
■isfr^  was  loved  by  no  one,  tnoujgh  valued  and  admired  by  alL  He  was  a 
mm  with  whom  no  one  could  live  on  good  terms.  He  was  impatient  of 
contiol,  food  of  condemning  every  tbiiis,  and,  while  he  incessantly  declaimed 
M;ainst  the  utility  of  tactics,  he  provecThimself  to  be  a  perfect  tactician.  In 
sEort,  he  evinced  all  the  irritability  and  restlessness  of  genius  and  ambition 
deprived  of  elbow-room.  On  obtaining  the  command  of  the  Indian  squadron, 
be  went  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  die  palace  could 

u  ft 
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with  difficulty  open  a  passage  for  him  through  the  crowd.  '  I  thank  you/  said 
h^  to  the  usher,  firrandng  and  snorting  in  his  usual  way*  '  bat  when  1  come 
oat,  Sir,  you  shaU  see  that  I  know  how  to  cleat  the  way  for  myself,'  and  he 
kept  his  word.'' 

Las  Cases  continuing  to  mention  his  successes  in  India,  which  were 
mainly  attributable  to  his  contempt  for  the  established  routine  of  naval 
technicalities : — 

''  Oh/'  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  why  did  not  Suffren  lire  till  my  time? 
or  why  did  I  not  light  upon  a  man  ^f  this  stamp  i  1  would  have  made  hiaa 
our  Nelson.  I  was  constantly  seeking  for  a  man  qualified  to  rabe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  naTv,  but  I  could  never  find  one.  There  is,  in  the  nary, 
a  peculiarity,  a  technicality  that  impeded  all  my  conceptions.  If  I  proposed 
a  new  idea,  immediately  Ganthaume  and  the  whole  marine  department  weoe 
up  against  me.  '  Sire,  that  cannot  be.'  Why  not  ?  '  Sire,  the  winds  do 
not  adihit  of  it.'  Then  objections  were  started  respecting  calms  and  currents, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  slop  short.  How  is  it  possible  to  maintain  a  discuss(6h 
with  those  whose  language  we  do  not  comprehend?  How  oflen  in  the 
Council  of  State  have  ^  reproached  naval  officers  with  taking  on  undue  ad- 
vantage of  this  (Circumstance.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  might  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  bom  in  the  navy  to  know  any  thing 
about  It.  Yet  1  often  told  them,  that  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  per- 
formed a  voyage  to  India  with  them,  I  should,  on  my  return^  have  been  as 
familiar  witn  their  profession  as  with  the  field  of  battle.  But  they  could  not 
credit  this."  Napoleon  went  on  to  observe  upon  a  plan,  whicn  afler  loil^ 
hesitation  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  adopt,  the  enrolment  of  sevenu 
thousands  of  children  from  six  to  eight  years  or  age.  The  result  was  clamour 
and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  turned  die  whole  alEur  into 
ridicule,  styline  it  *  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.'  Subsequently  be  had 
b^en  assured,  ne  said,  by  De  Winter,  Verhael,  all  the  great  naval  com- 
manders of  the  North  and  others,  that  from  18  to  20  (the  age  for  the  Con- 
scription) was  early  enough  to  begin  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  Alluding 
to  the  Swedes  am]  Danes,  who  employ  their  soldiers  in  the  navy,  and  to  the 
Russians,  with  Whom  the  fleet  is  but  a  portion  of  the  army,  he  added  that  in 
creating  crews  for  his  men-of-war  he  had  planned  something  of  the  same 
kind,  but  that  at  every  step  he  had  been  encountered  by  obstacles  and  preju- 
dices.' it  required  all  his  perseverance  to  succeed  in  clothing;  the  sailon  in 
uniform,  forming  them  into  regiments,  and  drilling  them  by  military  exercise. 
Yet  the  men  thus  disciplined  were  not  worse  sailors  than  tne  rest,  and  made 
the  very  best  soldiers*  **  If,"  he  repeated, "  instead  of  being  thus  opposed  bf^ib- 
stades,  I  had  found  in  the  navy  a  man  capable  of  entering  into  my  views  and 

Sromoting  nay  ideas,  what  importance  might  we  not  have  obtained  I    fiat 
uripg  my  reign,  I  never  found  a  naval  ofi^cer  who  could  depart  from  the  old 
routine  and  strike  out  a  new  course." 

In  another  conversation  he  went  oyer  his  system  of  interior  policy, 
the  necessity  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  gradual  improye- 
ments  be  had  projected.  Among  these,  the  abolition  of  luoratiye  offi- 
ces was  one  of  the  changes  that  he  most,  anxiously  contempiaied. 
The  necessity  of  conciliating  individuals  had  compelled  him  to  annex 
liberal  salaries,  absolute  fortunes,  to  offices  of  trust ;  but  he  had  hoped 
in  process  of  time  to  render  the  performance  of  all  high  public  dutjei 
gratuitous. 

"  1  would  have  discarded  those  needy  individuals,  who  cannot  be  their 
own  masters,  and  whose  urscnt  wants  engender  political  immomUty.  I 
would  have  wrought  such  a  change  in  opinion,  that  public  posts  should  have 

been  sought  after  for  the  mere  honour  of  filling  them The  love  of  place  is 

-*^  •reatest  check  to  public  morals.    A  man  who  solicits  a  public  post,  feels 

•>endeoce  sold  beforehand.     In  England  the  greatest  families,  the 

TSge,  disdain  not  to  hunt  after  places.    Their  excuse  is,  that  the 
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enoimoiis  burdens  of  taxation  deprive  them  of  the  meanft  of  living  without 
additions  to  their  income.  Pitiful  pretence !  It  is  because  their  principles 
are  more  decayed  than  their  fortunes.  When  people  of  a  certain  rank  ^toop 
to  solicit  public  posts  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  ther.e  is  an  end  to  all- inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  national  character.  In  France  the  shocks  and  com- 
motions of  our  Revolution  might  have  afforded  an  apology  for  such  conduct 
All  had  been  uosettled,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  them«> 
selves.  To  promote'  this  object  with  the  least  possible  offence  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  I  was  induced  to  attach  considerable  emolument  and  hieh  honour  to 
all  paolic  posts.  But  in  course  of  time,  1  intended  to  work  a  change  by  the 
mere  force  of  opinion.  And  this  was  by  no  means  impossible.  Eyery  thing 
must  yield  to  the  influence  of  power,  when  it  is  directed  to  objects  truly  jost^ 
honourable,  and  great." 

These  were,  we  fear,  chimeras.  We  question  the  pps^ibility  of  ef- 
&ctix]g  such  a  revolution  in  any  country,  where  a  taste  for  ease  and 
refinement  has  once  taken  root ;  and  we  greatly  apprehend,  that,  among 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  modern  France  is  tne  very  one  where  the 
necessary  simplicity  of  diaracter,  and.  practical  exaltation  of  sentiment| 
Would  be  most  difficultly  produced,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. Still  there  is  something  consolatory  in  finding,  that  such  a  man 
as  Napoleon,  experienced  as  he  was  in  the  vices  and  selfishness  of 
public  men,  should  have  clung  to  the  hope,  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  upon  a  virtuous  preference  of  the  general  good  was  not, 
after  .all,  so  visionary  as  to  forbid  the  experiment.  What  follows  is 
BBore  in  bis  character  as  a  keen  and  severe  appreciater  of  the  morals 
ftnd  opinions  of  his  time.  After  he  had  developed  the  preceding  views, 
Las  (leases  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  never  have  thrown  out 
a  hii£t  of  the  important  objects  he  had  in  contemplation. 

"  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  promulgating  my  intentions  V*  ^d  he, 
**  1  should  have  been  styled  a  quack,  accused  of  insinuation  and  subtilty,  and 
have  fallen  into  discredit.  Situated  as  1  was,  deprived  of  herediUuy  authority, 
sod  of  the  illusion  called  legitinlacy,  I  was  compelled  to  avoid  entering  the 
lists  with  my  opponents.  I  was  obliged  to  be  bold,  imperious,  and  decisive. 
You  have  tcud  me  that  in  your  Faubouig  they  used  to  say,  '  Wliy  is  he  not 
U^iimmaie  f*  If  I  had  been  so,  1  certainly  should  not  have  done  more  than  I 
did|  bat  my  conduct  might  have  appeared  more  amiable." 

T^o  or  three  days  after,  we  find  him  revealing,  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  accustomed  animation,  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  general  policy.  One  of  his  great  plans,  he  said,  was  the 
concentration  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  each  into  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  but  bound  together  by  a  federal  compact,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  tinity  of  codes,  principles,  opinions,  and  interests.  The  concen- 
tration of  France  was  perfected — that  of  Italy  far  advanced.  In  Spain, 
he  asserts,  it  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reverses  he  sustained  at  distant  points,  and  the  error  he  committed  in 
transferring  his  whole  forces  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues 
from  that  country.  Had  it  not  1)een  for  this,  he  expected  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years  to  have  effected  such  a  prosperous  revolution 
in  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards,  as  would  have  well  entitled  him  to 
their  gratitude.  This  hope  might  have  been  reasonable,  or  it  may  have 
been  only  the  sophistry  of  an  ambitious  mind,  seizing  upon  any  pretext 
for  open  and  unprovoked  aggression  ;  but  he  was  at  least  prophetic  in 
one  point  of  his  concluding  observations  upon  this  topic :  <*  I  should 
have  saved  them  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed, 
and  the  terrible  agitations  that  await  them,"    His  remarks  upon  Ger- 
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inany»  thoi)gn|f^w^  have  a^  prospective  interest,' that  gives  tlvfiti  no  ote^ 
infipor.taqce,       ',  *  .  ., 

i^'uf^p^Pfiff^^^fifjii^n  of  Ahe  Qj^jcomis  musth^vc  been  cnectcc!  wore  grado- 
a)ly|,a^  ji^crefQre  ^  Jbiad  done  bp  thor^  than  simplify  their  lAon^tfdu^  eoni- 
phc^^pn.  '>«ol  that  they  vere  unprepared  for  cbiicentraliiktlmi.- '  Oo'lhte 
coutraVvj,  ti^y  Weri  too  ^ell  prepared  Tor  ii,  laiid  they  fni^t'^hkveblinMf 
rl^en  in  tea'etiotl  agairtstuSy  ixefore  thev  had  comprehenuffd  to«r  desigoA. 
Hbt^futMyeflb  it  that  wOenhank  prinoo  has  yet.fiinncd  ajosi.n^i^ciof  lli^ 
^tiiiof aiinaftifmy  and .iutned it  (•  good acootfiitl  CerM^inly  if  ^eay^^^ 
made  me  a  priotfe  xlf  GenBaoy,  amidst  the  many  cfitic^  eveqis  pf  pur  times. 
]>boiil4/jq&niWy.have^Tcrnefl  the  dO,000*000  of  Germans  combtned  ^  and 
frofQ  yvlvgit.l  know  or  them»  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  fbey  oad 
once  fleeted  and  proclaimed  me,  they  would  not  have  lbrsak<iii  hte^  and*  I 
should  never  have  been  ht  St.  Helena* 

..XH^n,  after  some  inelanchoTy  detufla  and  comparlMM,  t^^stettlng  tW 

K^vlp'uai^ijajji^ct,  hesaid,  ..';'■.' 

.  */.  4ti9dl4i|ents  iJbi^  onnccDtrdtion  will  be  brought  about  sooner  or  laterly  the 
ym  forqi  of  eyeots.  The  impulse  is  given,  and  I  think  ihat^' since  pri  iUt, 
ana  ui^  destruction  of  my  system,'  no  grand  equHibriufri  tka  bo'ssthif^  'b^ 
established  in  'Europe,  except  by  the  concentration  «nd  cbtafe^nrfion  i^the 
principal  nations.  The  sovereign  who,  in  the  fini  g^eafe'  oMiiliec>  ^ball  ski*' 
ttu^  oHbcaoe  die  oaitse  of  the  people^  v^ill  find  hijoselfat  the  hef^  pf  all 
fiusdpey'and  nay  attcoipi  whatever  he  pleases." 

Her^  again  he  rctoms  to  his  motives  for  withhoMmg  M  diadoraMS 
upon  ttie  suhjcct  of  these  and  his  other  adventtirons  projeeta.  The 
pasaoge  is  rem^rkable^  and  one  of  the  most  explanatory  that  we  r^ 
cqUeCt  him  to  have  giveu>  of  that  air  of  incoroprehensihility  with  which, 
in.  the  fblaeas  of  his  power,  he  was  pleased  to  envelope  his  proqeeduigft. 

'**  It  will  perhaps  be  asked/'  he  says,  **  why  I  did  not  suffer  these  idns 
to  transpire  ?  why  1  did  not  submit  them  to  pubKc  disevssion ;  since  they 
would  Qoubiless  have  become  popular,  and  popularity  wmiM  hare  been  an 
immense  reinforcement  to  me  ?  My  answer  is,  that  malevoleBcr  is  ever 
more  active  than  good  intention  ;  that  at  the  present  day,  the  power  of  wil 
oveilrute^'  ^ood  sense,  and  obscures  the  clearest  points  at  will  i  and  that  4o 
have  submitted  these  important  subjects  to  publtc  diseusiioo  would  have  bets 
tb  consign^  them  to  the  mercy  of  party-spirit,  passion,  intiigo^and  gossipitig, 
while  the  infallible  result  would  nave  been  discredit  and  opposition.  1  ^oo* 
ceived,  therefore,  that  secrecy  was  the  most  advisable  course.  -I  sutroanded 
myself  with  that  halo  of  mystcfy,  which  pleases  and  iateresta  the  multitude, 
---gives  birth  to  speculations  which  occupy  the  public  mind,  and  iinaAy* 
af)Srds  opportunities  for  those  sudden  and  brilliant  disclosures  whfch  exercise 
such  important  influence.  It  was  this  very  principle  that  accelerated  my  iio* 
Cprtunate  march  to  Moscow.  Had  1  been  more  deliberate,  I  might  nave 
avc^rted  every  evil  ^  but  1  could  not  delay,  and  afford  time  for  coolktient. 
With  my  career  already  traced  out,  with  my  ideas  formed  for  the  future,  it 
was  necessary  that  my  movement  and  my  success  should  seem,  as  it  wefe, 
supernatural.^' 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  may  in  passing  observe,  that  these 
and  similar  disclosures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  present  work, 
have  been  received  in  a  somewhat  singular  spirit  by  certain  pore^na 
mnong  the  French,  who  shared  in  Napoleon's  power,  and  still  profins 
a  devotion  to  his  ^me.  To  some  of  these,  who  had  constant  acoeia  tal 
hrs  person,  and  were  considered  to  have  been  admitted  to  his  confidence, 
it  has  not  been  a  little  mortifying  to  find  their  old  master  proclaiming 
tliat,  after  all,  they  hod  been  as  ignorant  as  the  multitude  of  liis  secret 
motives  jand  inteuticn;^  u]}on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  career* 


Thsy  3Cf W4i«»gl»  «f W^-.preqy  joun^ly  a^  confi<^ptlv,.  that  t^^^ 
peror  has  been  mystifying  the  Count  Jjas' Cases  and  Ettropc|'^<hat* 
these  elaborate  explanations  of  his  uncommunicated  views  kri9*im^i!iii 
^^mSWft^^  fer-^lHc'^ble  purpose  6f  Tii^mdrndrtrtJ^fca- 

t^ppyi^indiiWefore,  to  be, treated  by  all  sagacio^  Ye&Hers^^ith  tiitiilf^ 


;:ioiiiliotni^  p» 

^ftd^^-alitcliiflMiiri^e/  tlid  filing -wkiefa* i we  fajovo  repend^ridiilcDveRcil 
^'**'-^™;8e'^mvlot>iriy  excelfcnt^ri^fe^hs  kx^^^i^y^O^^AM 


sbpold  haye  had  an  expensive  wife,  but  it  16  J(£  'iAc4'^HmSrtM^WH 

'^Sj^fltklfft  ^F  {be'  EWr^99  Jos<!phiii«,  He^ys(<''«J»ir)  eolranudMs  ^snt 
me  beyond  measure.    Calcufato)'  as  1  ai*^  liwotfli^  ofi4»frsi,^rittlvanaiir0 

mnom^l^  tWlw-*Jfftati<*ttap  i^jri?  »eei)  WflA^f^tfWJftr^f*^?^^  fte 

«9*P?«*fl^a*¥  i^Wg.  one  %  ^^,^^ii^}^}y?p)ff\}!^^m 

tawniog  cirdo^^lie  (Q^uja  a  qelebrated  miUmer,  whom he.haaiezpcedsiy  roi'« 
b^^ToJS)  n^' the  l^ipress,  as  $h«  was  ruffffng  ffef  4if  !6iiir^a^i«cM 
iiftM?  ^«^M]^  tfr)te6k^d-iot  enttancte  oceaiioneft  gi^»mftiay^A'4b»uLi<kAte 
silBfl^''  T^^^nV^  oitf^H  u^perceiVttl  t<y  thd  uidWi^uiU  ^diKiakik  ihialH 
iendaiiaeviAiidf DA  ibi  Vidy^  ^d^paKure  she  was  seized,,  j^nd  .cidpdji^fije^  tf}  die 
Btoteroifi.iA  gM8t^9iitery  was.raia«d  among  the: higher  circles,  m^Jnaif^?,^  ;it  fyas 
smd  ik^ti  iBj*  .ffc)4tee«  'W»»  dis^cedil.  J  t  soon  becanoe  tpii  fashion ;  \q  \m\. 
tfaBrsntliisMJfeikiff'COQfiQfenMnt,  and  tboie  was  daijy  aiil^  pf  c«\m.ages  at  t,lie 

m^u\  ^.      ^ 

Midriitt 

•§tmd\4  .    ,  _ ,. 

^ftUfiiikt'Jibn.l^'  If^A^t-mfiasHra  is'proaouoced  to  be  ij.rahy^iipt^^V^.fpuch 
th»>bdtter.>)itrwi|I  be'  a  diapason  stroke  for  agredtinany  otberjS,',.  y.^  ^if^^ 
MlMfv«ite>lshew  tJlftat  I  ean  do  more.*''  .* 


<l  »••'»  4 


'■"iifWHW^HIb^sntas  Still  mote  provoking.  -  :  '.    "U 


•»4if  j /* W ifffeg tioned  a  cielebraled  man-miinner  whp,  he  remarked^  Wsls'tbe 
iqogt.fflSfiyii^  feUpw.  i>ft  had  ever  met  with  in  ihe  whole  course  of  hu'Uf^. 
*\  /(fr^flin^  i^J-*':  ^<^  ^^®  Emperor,  •"  speaking  to  him  respecting  a'  i^outsedu 
tViu«|}i^,ip^  4^nmbed^  when  he  had  tbe  presumption  to  cMl  mv'cni^dtiet  in 
qpes^9{)n  .4]^.dic^,>v,tiat  no  man  in  France  except  himself  would' ha Vfe  V^. 
U^^Affiq^  ;hfii  began  with  &^^^  volubility  to  prove  to  me  that  I  did  6'ot  grant 
a  sufficient  allowance  to  the  £mpr^ss  Josephine,  and  that  it  wUS  impototbhe 
she  could  pay  for  (ler  clothes  out  of  such  a  sum.  1  soon  put  aO  dnd^to  Vh 
UKffii tteftU^dbtjf#ftft>»;'   1'  islopptfii  Mm'  stadf t-  whk  -^  d»oky  and  Ifafil  4lim 

•aoi^ieqpDntntv  Ifkei.th^  fbilaeR  voliimesi  brings  i|g  acqiHuilM  ll^iith 
n«lfi]|feUilmiiiirfdto/whi€k<wou)d^des€»v«.to  { to 
Ntapafaam)luid;(DCvdi!  beetv  i^  piobavck    -We  have  ^re^ynpliccd  the 
n^odit^isudipreciuon  of  hift  judgments  upon Jiter^ry' topics.;  n^egive 

i 

'^']A[t''fiht'h\e  expressed' his  strrnrise  thai  the  Romans  should  have  had 
n^PiMf^dite  ^ 'bwt^tbeo  ogim  he-oDserved,  that  tragedy*  in  dram^c  repie^ 
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u))ce.4^^,p<lEJbjrxned.  rtol  tngtdv  in  their  circuses*  The  comiMts  of  Ihc 
gladJMQIT^^'  laid  bcw.''  ihe«igh(  or  ^neo  contigaed  to  tht  fuiy  of  wild  bc»tt» 
were  tap  more  teirible  than  all  our  dramatic  norcoss  put  together^  Tlleee»-  ia 
fad/Veere  the  only  tra^diea  suited  to  the  iron  nerves  of  tbf?  Bonians/' 

,  Tb^e  9X^  lo^y  .acatte^^  «a^ngt  wbich  nuitk  die  matt* 

Speaking  of  the  elementa  of  aoGi^y^  be  $wAt  ^^  Doaaotoicy  laay  bt 
fqripus— but  it  has  some  heart — ^it  may  be  moved.  Aa.to  Aristooracy, 
it  IB  4Tways  cola  and  unforgiving." 

O^e  dayt  wbai»  tbe  Emperor  waa  rquroachiiig  ^n  iodividual  fer  nol 
borrecMng  the  vioea  which  be  knew  he  possessed, "  Sir/'  said  he,  ^  w%cn 
a  man  krowa  his  moral  infirmity,  he  may  eure  his  mind,  just  as  he 
wonldcQPe  bis  arm  or  his  leg." 

^  It  Was  asked  in  his  presence,  bow  it  happened  that  misfortunes  wbicb 
wefe  yet  uncertain  often  distressed  us  more  than  miseries  tiiat  bad  sir 
ready  been  suffered :  "  Because,*^  observed  the  Emperor»  '*  in.^  imar 
gination,  as  ia  caj^nlatioa,  tbe  power  of  what  is  unknawb  is  incommem 

The  same  promptness  of  scientific  analysis  will  be  recognised  lA  tbe 
following  anecdote. — ^The  Count  Las  Cases,  who,  by  the  way,  is  singu- 
larly pyooe  to  exalt  every  casual  coincidence  into  a  miraculous  inter- 
ference, related  an  instance  of  the  kind*  as  reported  to  him  by  Charettey 
the  hero  of  La  Vend^  Charette»  in  bis  youth,, waa  off  Brest  ia  a 
small  cutler,  when  a  furious  gale  of  wind  came  on.  The  npaat  iiaa 
XMurried  awagr ;  the  veasel  beeame  unmanageable,  and  certain  destruatiiNi 
aeemed  inevitable*  At  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  the  wbole  cr^i 
^a  topofilan^om  impulse,  made  a  vow  of  a  taper  ^o  Our  Lady  of  Ro- 
eouvranbe  at  Brest,  if  she  would  vouchsafe  to  ensure  their  safety.  Tbe 
Wfnd  instantly  abated.  It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  and  tbe 
pi^ht  WAS  long  and  dark.  The  vessel,  which  had  got  entangled  amo^g 
ridgesy  drifted  along  at  hazard,  and  die  crew  had  resigned  tbcBaaelvas 
to  die  will  of  fate,  when  they  unexpectedly  beard  tbe  ringings  of  a  bA 
They  sounded^  and  finding  but  litue  depth  of  water,  they  cast  anchor. 
At  daybreak  they  found  that  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
f/anAemau.  The  bell  they  had  heard  was  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  church. 

"  The  cutter,"  continued  the  Count,  **  had  miracnloculy  eaeaped  tht 
numerous  sand-banks  that  are  dispersed  about  the  entianee  of  Brest  She 
had  been  carried  through  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  port,  had  passed  thsee  or 
four  hundred  ships  that  were  lying  in  the  roads»  and  had  at  length  fouad  a 
calm  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.'' — *'  This,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  skews 
tKe  difference  between  the  blindfold  efforts  of  man,  and  the  certain  course  of 
nattir^.  That,  at  which  you  express  so  much  surprise^  mutt  necessantu  kavt 
kafpamL  It  is  very  probable,  that  with  the  full  power  of  exerting  the  ut» 
most  skill,  the  eonioston  and  errors  of  the  moment  would  have  occasiooed 
ih^  wreck  of  the  vessel ;  wher^jss,  in  spite  of  so  many  adverse  chance^  Natnas 
saved  her :  she  was  borne  onward  by  the  tide ;  the  foros  of  tbe  curreot  ear^ 
ried  her  ttrecisefy  throttgh  the  middle  qf  each  channel,  so  that  she  could  not 
possibly  be  lost." 

We  would  recommend  this  explanation  to  our  Irish  friends  as  i 
formula  of  reasoning  that  may  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  coone  of 
miracles  which  Prince  Hohanldie  has  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
tongi|e-tied  ladies  of  tbeir  country. 
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AiBQPg  jAa  num^TPVi  hiBiorical  detMb^liBt  am  icttafftitiww^jiiwit 
the  pre«€iitt  publicatioBi  ihere  iia  fuU  wJomuttt  of  tlio<«Aikk;of  the  ^q^ 
SarimtkiAe  Dake  d'Enghitti,  and- of  the  maitfier  iti  whieh  NapOlecn  roM 
eun^  to  it.  Jhi  ^he  presence  of  strfingerEi  he  adopts  a  litie  of  argu- 
ment fotttided  almost  eitclusiTely  oh  the  law  of  natnre  and  state  politics. 
Widi  those  wiMoob  he  adnitted  io  tile  Intlnittcy  df  prit&te  cofiveirsddoDv 
lie  4e>cefid0diHtd  the  fallowing  patftieukrs  I —     ' 

^  f  w«s'tme  day  alone,  I  recollect  it  well ;  I>vas  takbs  mv  coflee,  hal^ 
seated  on  the  table  on  which  I  had  just  dined,  when  sndden  infohnation  iSi 
Imuxl*  't^  ine  that  a  new  eonspttaejt  has  been  disoeveied.    I<ani  warmly 
m$fil  to  pnt  ao  eod  to  these  eoonnities.    They  represent  to*  ma,  that  it  10 
timei-  at^t,  to  give  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  been  dav  ai^r  daroaniiMtng 
against  my  me ;  that  this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  shedding  (he  bhiod  cm 
one<9f  them  ^  and  th%t  the  Duke  d'Enghien^  who  mi^tnow  be  convicted 
^  bracing  part  of  this  new  conspiracy,  and  taken  In  the  very  act^  should  be 
WarlHke:.'    It  was  added,  that  he  haa  been  seen  at  Strasburg;   tha^  it  was 
0t€A  bkiitved  that  he  had  been  in  Paris ;  and  that  the  plan  was,  that  he 
uhuidrt  enur  Fnmoe  by  the  £ast,  at  the  mometit  of  the  exphnion,  whilst 
the  Duke  of  Berry  was  disembarking  in  the  West.    1  should  tell  yon  (oh- 
s«ys0  the  Gmperot^  that  I  did  not  even  know  pieotsely  who  lae  Duke 
d'Bo^ien  wba  (the  Bevolution  having  taken  place  when  1  waa  yet  a  very 
yoiiDg  man^  and  1  having  neycr  been  at  €ourt)  ^^  and  that  I  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  where  he  was  at  that  moment.    Having  been  informed  on  those 
pbiuis,  I  exclaimed,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  the  Duke  ought  to  be  ar- 
Ve^ledi  and  that  orders  should  be  given  to  that  effect.    Every  thbg  had  been 
foRseen,  -  and  prepared^the  difierent  orders,  were  alneadv  drawn  up — ^no- 
thing^iTmrfnrd  to  oe  done  but  to  sign  them  ^  ai^  the  fiite  of  the  yoimg  PKnce 
wasr  tbttSk  decided.    He  had  been  residing  for  some  time  past  at  a  distance  of 
ajpqut  three  ^leagues  from  the  Rhine,  in  the  States  of  Baden.    Had  Ibeea 
sqoner  aware  of  this  fact«  and  of  its  importance  I  should  haye  taken  um- 
l^cage  at  it,  and  should  not  have  suffered  the  Pfince  to  remain  so  near  the 
fHkinen  of  France ;   and  that  circumstance,  as  it  happened,  would  have 
Mwed  fak  life. '  As  for  the  assertions  that  were  advancda  at  the  time,  that  I 
bad  bmn  strenooosly  opposed  in  this  afiair,  and  that  numerous  soKcitations 
hadfbeeb  made  to  me,  they  are  utterly  fidse,  and  were  only  invented  to  make 
qfieaippear  in  a  more  odious  U^t.    The  same  thing  maybe  said  of  the  va- 
rious motives  that  have  been  ascribed  to  me.   These  motives  may  hare  eaisted 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  acted  an  inferior  part  on  the  occasion^  and  mav 
have  guided  them  in  their  private  views ;  but  my  conduct  was  »nft|gncfifS 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself,  and  the  enei]^  of  my  disposition.    Ttn- 
d^btedfy,  if  i  had  been  informed  in  time  of  certam  circumstances  respecting 
th^  opinions  of  the  Prince,  and  his  disposition— if,  above  all,  I  had  seen  the 
Utter  ^hich  he  wrote  to  me,  and  which,  God  knows  for  what  reason,  was 
only  ddivered  to  me  after  his  death,  I  should  certainly  have  forgiven  hitn.** 

We  had  noted  seyeral  other  striking  passages  for  insertion;  but  lae 
are  reminded  by  our  limits  that  it  is  time  we  take  a  final  leave  of  this 
interesting  work — the  most  attractive  and  important,  in  nuineioas 
points  of  view,  that  has  appeared  in  modem  times.  To  the'extitoor- 
^Atmry  person  of  whom  it  treats,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  have  many 
ftiture  occaafons  to  recur.  His  character  and  conduct  have  raised 
que^ons  of  vital  interest  that  will  long  be  remembered  and  discussed. 
Among  these  (and  it  is  one  of  not  the  least  singular  circumstanceil  of 
kia  history)  the  Question  of  his  personal  merits  has  met  with  rather  a 
(!«rious  deiOtsf  in  this  country.  He  is  detested  and  decried  ibr  his 
despMsia  and  aggression  hy  that  class  of  politicians  among  us  who 
would  abridge,  if  they  could,  both  at  heme  and  abroad,  the  privil^es 
of  thought  and  action — ^by  the  admirers  of  the  Holy  Alliance-^the 
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tripM,  reduce 

EDKlan  istfrd  in 

Napole  While 

the  onl;  wnMiry, 

Km  bee  i  of  ge- 

neral ft  p  Hp  io 

.the  bra  *od  aod 

pride,  *  >e  eTcr 

made,  tbe  designs  of  iWkdW&dwOW  risofpeAt  .Thli.^ingle- fact,  wd 
apprdiend,  if  attetitlvelf  *ne#tii(«9''riip0U^'-wttl^^<'pM'Ay  lar  ton-ards 
enabling  ua  to  appraeiatBitbis  Markd:df:lia|MlrtDn'irfcareer.  He  musl 
have  done  much 'flW  dio  "ptapkovhim  he  v*^  caHid  to  govern,  to 
linve  entitled  him  to  the  1iati«d  of 'tlt«  onetwHyVA^  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  other'i'lte  maaf  haVe'brcrr  a  great  T^Mrlner,  as  well  as  a 
great  despot.  Had'liis  tyrannical  propensities  TJcen 'iinpcUeved  by  any 
acta  of  public  virtue,  his  revilera  could  noi,'iijM>n'  tl^  principles  of 
ibcir  scImniI,  be  sincere  in  thck  condetn nation,  an ^  every  friend  of 
human  bappineat  w^pld  blush  to  be  his'  apcJogtst.*    , , ' . 


'    ITHE   ISLB   or   FOCNTS;  .     '    ,  , 
A»  Indian  Tnditioa.  .    / 

Son  of  tbeStanwrl  wonldtt (hoa  tafcc 

O'er  von  Uaebillt  thy  leiMlywajv  '  ' 
To  raMi  tbc  still  and  sRiahig  LbI»<     -  ") 

Along  wfaew  banks  the  Wauwinib  plaf  1 
— Let  no  rain  dreaais  ihy  faean  bcgaila,  '  • 
Oh  !  ifck  th^n  not  the  I^onntain-rsle ! ..  ..  , 
LaU  but  the  mighly  ScrpcWtKiiiB;^ 

Midst  the  gM>t  BncU,  hia  old  dcinain. 
Ward  hot  tkeCMwas'sdndlyjpring.':     . 

— ^ThyMcp that  Lak*^ green. aborc  auygDiD; 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  sU  u  past. 
Shall  vainly  xneet  thine  eye  at  Uat  I 

■  We  Iwve  not  room  to  ipeak  of  the  Gghtb  and  laM  Put  of  Ibii  poUicatioo,— 
It  compriwi  ■  variety  of  Intercsllng  corrrtnoDdence  underUikeD  with  tbe  ticv  of 
alleriittiDK  tbe  litDitionorthe  captive,  inci  alio  tht  RdTcntnm  and  tnffcrings  of  tbe 
Count  Laa  Cuea  after  bM  Rrpsratioa  fronr  KHpoleoa.  nWi  tVfrard  to  the  removal 
of  Lu  Cuea  from  St.  HdMat  be  'AntiueslfaaaH^  I'hilalcA  tbt  conditiaDi  apon 
vbicb  be  bad  bimaelf  cona«M«Alojrwaauk.<  TM  ^>K<wnlor  ai^mpoTtant  nature 
of  tbe  docoment*  wfalobb*  attemiitcU  U  traotout  tbrou^  a  aecret  ehaaael  (o 
Europe,  did  Dot  render  bin^  tbe  leu  onKOiiUe  to  ibc  cooacijscDcea  of  a  breach  itf 
bia  am  ■greemcDl,  ,  SU  in  ottier  rcipcfta  [witb  (h*  hoaouralile  exception  of  bia 
treatment  by  Lord  Cbarli^  ^ijierael  at  tbe  Cafe  of  Good  Hope),  be  aecma  to  have 
brrn  miserably  buffeted  Uiout.  Tlie  account' oF  bit  JoiirDev'nbm  Gravesend  In 
Frnnclbrt,  wbere  at  lut  he  faimd  an  aayhiiD,  la  more  IikV  a  CHafher  of  Caleb  WU- 
liami  than  adetailof  probabl«occurTaBm>iai>d«SaBA  a  v«ry'(|]iryiDg  picture  of 
tlM  prevailinff  horror  at  tbeidfa  of  allowiqi;.  My  aulbeolit  iMcHigeDcc  of  Napa- 
IcoD'a  condiuon  and  acntimcDia  t«  tiau^arc.     . 

t  Tbe  Chcrokeea  believe  ihji(  the  rccts^t''  '^  tl'^r  mobatMna,  overgromi  vitfa 
lofty  pioes  and  cedart,  and  corera<l  wilb  old  piosay  rock),  aM  inhabited  by  the 
King!  or  Chlefa  of  tbe  Rattlckfuilies,  whom  they  dtnominntc  thi;  >•  bright  old  inba- 
bitanta."  They  represent  tbem  at  anakes  of  an  enormoiia  al^e,  and  wfaleh  posacia 
the  pO*tr  ordrawinff  to  tbrm  every  livinp;  rreiitiirc  that  cornea  within  the  rparh  of 
thtWrj-f ».  Thflr  hcfida  ahC  ri-tlwntd  Witli  ■  large  carlninde  df  aaalidfttrighilitia. 
S*teND»«MtoLe7dcii'a"StenMorinTan('j."  '  -^  -   " 


I 

>^'.|l/'    I '  YitfsJ  ttlicwy  wi^b  altTimillWi^HWil liimf  ir,    nit   Uy  yUrn^lix^ 


And  DreatBiDffs  frODi  ioeir  siinivy  flowers^  , 

<'!iii://.>t  ii{i  ^ALp .itiegrfei^ Mod's iboII««re41y     ,.     ,:7j.  -^  ,lirij.l'i>T(p|i 
'ij.ii    \\      rj'C^iiait<tkMili6Bu4theioMndiij|fa»fciue('|>r-    ('i  hii  yLmhU-.w. 


1  /j>i 


•     '..   Ili/W.      ,t.;Tft^^><?PWaUciwtB0Ck3giyC%^^  nlltc    ..>n 

,..,     .  J  r        ,f  — ^t.iKe  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves,     , .       .         ,    . 
<"'•  <''.'''''''8IJii'U*weU  those  Me^notrto'etthTwiJes.''     •""''''  "  "• 

^  And  image  from  that  summer-sbor^ ;  * 

But  wotAast  th6a  launch  thy  !%ht  cande;   "  '"    'J    '  "*  ' 

And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar. 
Before  th^c^  hadst  thou  morntn^'ji  speed. 
The  sunbright  land  should  stUl  recede  I  • 

Yet  on  the  breeze  thou*stiH  shali  hear 

The  Wane  of  ita  -floweruqpahadeti 
And  ever  ahaU  the  sound  be  nett 

Of  fouota  that  liofile  through  its  gbdea  I 
The  soilndf  and  Sii;nt>  and  flaslaiig  ray» 
Of  joyotn  waters  bi  their  play* 

But  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  butst 

With  <heir  Vriu;bt  tprayoshowera  to  the  Like ! 
Earth.hoa  oo  sprai^  to  <|afench  the  thtnt 
Thatsambkaoe  mi  his  aovl  abaU  wafce,    ' 
.:«For««erpdHiaDg'tbrtxigbhia:drraaQa,- ' 
The  gush  of  thoae  untasted  streams  1 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  tun, 
".,  "      ..^lie  waters  of  our  cfeserts  lie, 
H  IITm  'hj.  "V^^  at  their  source  his  lio  shall  bum, 

U  /Miri'.-  »'n  ..«  :  proin  in*  blue  mounlaioa  to  the  inav^    . .      ,.,,,.,  ,„„    . 
l^u'\^   <r,ri;hiH  Oar  tlwuKiodflpodaai^yjoHiij  vain-  .        ,  .  i 

.7.fu.,i  n*.'-    I  Ev'eri  thtts  our  Hunters  icsnn«fVf  yore 
.,^JwnH. '.-     Back  from  their  vain  and  weaiy  quest  >  '      ''  ', 

i..ii>«'^.V^  V     ^Haa  Ihey  not  seen  th' untrodden  shore,  ""     '••"•"• 

'   ;'    M""    '      -^nj  ^^J^•i^  Ihcy  midst  our  wilds  ^nd  rest  ?  /    '.' 

j,.',|  '  '.^.  .  Hie  lij^htning  of  their  glance  was  filed,  .  '    .   '  , 

'\  fi  '\'i\ i  »  1.  T  l^^  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead !     .  .    . ..      ! 

».   ...."n.  yi-    1  They  lay  beside  our  glancing  riils,  -  

,:  /  ...  ii.«   .'      yfiih  visions  in  theff  darken'd'eyc. 

Their  Joy  was  not  amidst  the  hilh, 
;;  '  ' "' ,              WTfifcre  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly  ;                              '    |^ 
'■''     ",     ',  '      Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung,                            i  '        *'  . 
....      ,  Thc^irjavehns  to  the  Wind  were  nuog,  

■  .'!        .^'_'     '  • 1  _  1^^ 

*  'jl^e  S'tcu^  called  by  the  South  American  Missionaries  taxas  th  Musica,  froin 
which  travellers  on  the  Oroonoco  havo  occaslonajly  heard,  tourar4s  quo.-ri^,^ub- 
tcrraaeous  sounds,  rcsembliDg  those  of  the  organ.— //u/nM(^/*4  Travels. 
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They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow. 

TneyarmM  not  with  the  wanior-bandj  ,.. 
The  moons  wSmed  o'er  them  dim  and  bloW-^ 

-—They  left  us  for  the  Spirits  land' I 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greenftWardifefii^   . 
Shows  iwhere  the  Kettleaa  kmoA  tbrnn  alsfifk. 

Son  of  the  Straneer!  if  at  eree 

Silence  be  miost  ns  itt'tiiy-piaoe> 
Yet  go  nofr  where*  the  mightj  leave  ^  '    ' 

The  strengtk  of  battle  and  of  ohase  I 
X^t  no  vain  dreaou  thy  heart  beguile^ 
^-Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain- Isle  I  F.  1|. 


PBBANZULESf 

A  Spanish  Historical  Fragment.^ 

Tab  feme  ego  that  produced  the  Cidi  gave  birth  to  Pedro,  Lord  of 

Vallildolid,  whose  surname  Anzurea,  or  Anzules,  was  bj  the  eoft 

pr^BJHAciation  of  the  C^tilians  blended  with  his  baptismal  ^pellatioo, 

inlo  Peram&ks*    He  qiqet  have  known  the  former,  hero  at.  the  height 

4^*1110  gloryi  and  heard,  probably  with  a  pang,  of  generous  emulation, 

of  the  eonqueit  of  Valencia ;  that  noble  city,  whose  possession  crowned 

<tie  SpaAiah  hero's  ci»raeT  of  glory,  and  which,  with  eveiy  titH  .^  )» 

difilingiiished  froaa  two  smaller  towns  of  the  same  nai^c^  by  ^qUIing 

Jh/^rmeUih^  Greats  or  t^ng  theaddition  of  any  of  the  Spanish  nioiH|ri;l|f, 

Ilia  preferred  the  badge  of  her  ancient  lord,  and  ia  still  Impwa  as 

V^alencia  of  tie  Cii.  -  ,   ,  1 

,  Tbe  memory  of  Peranzdles  is,  however,  preserved  with  yeneifaticii 

in  due  oarly.  annals  of  Spain,  not  so  much  for  his  acfaieTementa  in  the 

.fil^d>  aa  for  his  being  the  model  of  that  firmness  of  mind,  wh^c)^^^^ 

on  jfM^i<e  and  honour  as  upon  a  rock,  leads  its  possessor  thrf(i|j^^;)ifi9, 

mMthokan  by  Ae  storms  which  maka  tjbe  v^vy  saods  boil  in  th^,«ijff^ 

of  Ihoio  bqisterotts  gulia,  the  courto  of  nascent  anAhalf-qviUce^si^ytM. 

.  Pe«ana(iles  stands,  in  Spanish  history,  04  the  original  of  the  £p9pipie 

jbAIiOmI  honour, — not  the  ruffian  spirit  of  revenge,  which,  iiadesffrtlie 

reigil  of  Spanish  despotism,  concealed  the  knife  undbr.th^  sam^.doak 

that  hid  the  face — but  that  intrepid  fear  of  just  blame,  which  a^islfi  liie 

hetrt  against  et eiy  other  fear  in  the  universe.  ; 

•  Hardly  any  thing  but  his  loyalty  could  mark  the  distance  which  se- 
parated the  Lord  of  Valladolid  from  those  to  whom  hepaidaDegtioMe. 
.By«do0oe«t  wd  connexions  he  was  almost  a  peer  of  the  in^Jep^d^t 
fsincea  who  tfeigned  in  different  parts  of  Sp^in.  His  kni^htj|y  a^oom- 
pUaknevlat  and  probably  some  mwtal  cultivation  above  the  nide 
okampiona  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Alphonso  Yl.  inducf^  j^ 
Casiittaii  inanarch  to  intrust  the  education  of  his  daughter.  Uriftca.;to 
*PeraaaiUes.  Whether  the  probability  of  hei;  suooeeding,  to  tti%ljj(ifEipie 
'made,  tke  aoquisition  of  aomething  above  feminine  aoi|i;ness.dswaiiie^  in 
llie  opinion  of  a  warlike* monarch ;  or  that,  the  Castilijfn.lemyles  j^tf^ 
decased  loo  deficient  in  all  but  the  arts  of  pleasing,  tutors  wens 


■     I       ■  ^— i^^    II  Mil     ^  ■  i  I  ^"i^i^^M^wp^**^ m^M  111*     I    I  ^  ■  ■        <■  ■  M  ■  ■  w  I   g  !■  ^  ■      a^—i ^i^^i^^— ^H"^»^^Mi»^»^—i fc 

«  See  Mariiuia's  History  of  Spain,  Book  X.  Chap.  8. ;  and  Znrita,  Anaali  of 
Aragon,  Book  I.  Chap.  28. 
t  The  year  of  the  CiiCs  death  is  not  well  known.    It  is  supposed  to  be  1098. 
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ferred  to  governesses  in  that  age  and  countfy,  we  are  not  able  io 
decide.  .         a        , 

Where  the  diflCerence  of  age  secured  both  ma^t^r  an4  pupil  from  the 
secret  growth  of  a  dangerous  passion,  nothing  seems  more  apt  to  create 
a  pore  and  lasting  attachment  than  the  duties  pevfiiriofd  by  the  noble 
Castifian  to  the  dai%htcr  of  hkt  soyiertign*  B«s  ftha^  prtocess  had  none 
of  the  noble  qualities  which  adorned  her  father ;  and,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  conjecture  from  the  aeanty  notiee  wbieh  history  gives  of  her 
mother,  Urraca  had  derived  from  that  som»a  a  selfish^  turbulent  spirit, 
which,  even  without  her  peci4i«r  and  gposser  fhiltngs,  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  gratitude  to  the  virtuous  instructor  of  her  youth. 

Pridce  Sancho,  the  only  son  of  AYpholiso  VI.  being  slain  near  Uclesi 

in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  Urraca  became  heiress  to  the  throne  of 

Castile.     She  was  at  that  time*  the  widow  of  Raimund,  Lord  of 

Galicia,  a  son  of  William  L  Count  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Castilian> 

king  had  chosen,  out  of  the  noMe  advienturers  thai  joined  his  standard 

from  France,  to  share  the  throne  with  his  daughter  in  the  event  of  her 

tkifi^vk.    Al^h6A«(o,  now^far  Advanced  ih  y^ltti\  »liW'#itlr'lis^<eaiing 

^JMc^,  tilAt  within  a  short  titne  the  sceptre  h^  had  Wieltted  wifh^gldry, 

ihVutt'j^e  into  the  feeble  grasp  of  a  young  volatile  woman;  wlKfap* 

'^^kAHsA  ilSktr  iAtetnpetitte  'inr  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  of  tdeiuMMw 

tMMUktot^e  glory  of  a  kingdom  which,  'ttnder  his  iiway^  had-gArKia 

4ft%'fit^t  sigirrs  of  a  settled  ascendancy  over  the  Mdors,  he  ftanhsd' tbut 

tfa^inClmt  ktm  of  Urraca,  if  allowed  to  grow  under  the  eMlurftKeiiiu 

Snw6<Sei>fhi»  mother,  might  disgrace  the  name* of  Ak»hohi0^wMeh,<  in 

^flte^Wtfffhppe  of  impatting  his  own  spirit,  the  old  king  hod  ^MpMi 

^frfidHKMld;    The^  fhte  of  his  fhrnfly  and  khigdbtii  'hung  upOft^ectfuaMb 

of  a  husband  for  the  heiress,  whose  hand  was  already  a  sub}eec  eif'Mi(- 

Mlfi9IEf  among  the  grandees.    To  obviate,  therefore,  tto  'feudk  and 

^i^i^s  with  which  Gomes,  Count  of  Candespina,  and  Peter,  0euttt 

of  Lerft,  lh^  tw\o  chief  suitors,  threatened  ^e  scate^  AlphoMtf  faft- 

ikniAMed  Ms*  feed  determination  of  giving  Urraca  to  the  >Mn4o'^f 

^Hft^n:  -Not'longafter'the  marriage,  the  two  erowrts %ecam» vtwiat ; 

'#MlA!l|^h^o  of  Aragon,  who,  by  his  numerous  victories  attHflMr  the 

'MWft, '^tkmed  the  addition  of  Conqverw,  assumed,  in- t^hc^his 

"fHR/^fhe  iii^ii  6f  Emperor  of  Spain,  which  the  kings  of  Leon  and^Qis- 

'fll^'^c^iftifed,  at'ihMtime,  as  due  to  the  extcMt  atid  Importance  of  iheir 

The  last  illness  of  Alphonso  VI.  though  it  had  obliged  him^Bira 
ikhia^Hktir  ib  abandon  the  oai^  of  ^ef  nment»  hsid  not  been  peroeived 
iA^^'Weakiiess  of  delegated  power,  for  that  power  wi*  In  the  hands 
^m^ioiiles.  U^n  the  death  of  the  king  his  mustet*,  Alfonso  bf 
A^Mgon,  w^  acqittinted  with  the  worth  of  that  noble  CaitUitfn,  c««- 
fiAned'his'pbwers  to  govern  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  the  Qtum^9  im- 

'  WtMee  to  appear  at  her  court  of  Toledo  prevailed  upon  Mnto  Mud 

hk^^W  CaMn^  some  thnfe  beft^re  he  could  MlOw  hef,  it  was  srpon^eon- 

Miotf  ihAt  she  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  adf  ice  of  her  Ibrmsp  tutor. 

'XftHsiiik^^ffpMu  now  emboldened  with  pewter,  atid<he4|0»e  ungovevn. 

Mfe  wMi'tIhe  love  of  pleasiirej dould  Hlhrook^he  eomrol wfa'sijiweus 

^Ute^,  liHiO^ftMesiAyoppofltod  her  mwfole^nd  jeftlcMMly-wMehsd  her  cua- 
duut:'  Lara  -andOandespina,  who  formerly  sued  for  her  handr  were  now 

•  A.  D.  1109. 
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tfa«lli^e^ullillif:  '  PlfraHiittl^ j  *  fihUtug  Id^  "eHbrtg  ttoeqiifti  tto  imweif  the 
honour  of  tU«<^nikh'ihifo»eb'i«irtfe<t.ih«  tibeenityof  -tber^ILiiig'iiipm^ 
0«fnce  nt  Tbl^dxii  '  It  ««»ii»  tlmii^^e  oFiiis  dMpftCebes  was  wt^rc^^ted 
If^  th^QtieeH,  whO'teving  ^rMidf  sev  mpfctt^sioi^itp  ifcioiato  Mid 
kideip^detfi  ««riy  tft^er heif  poniM  of  th4^ing4oifl^enfertcd;>inimi»t  e 
of  batii«h«Meiit  tM^  Pemtw&teM,  fbr  ftdHtfestingihe  Kiii^ibj}tke^<iiiei4if 
Si)Mllev6^4^f CiEstite  imd  Leoiiv  .   u    .  .    •  >  >^  <i  '  > 

'•^Al«ifNU«^  which  eiieoailii^ed  the'Q|i0<n 'm4itriatteknpi»itMrftfEU 
md^penditoce,  though  'M«o«g  enough  to  dept We  Pekancdifli  of  hdi  Cia*> 
tiliati  »w«My«nd  ohlige  hhm  to  take^rdWgp  iii'*4«flffD|^'tedi<nBto  y^ 
atquh^d  lihe  tietvo  and  coilaisteiicy  which  wefe  aeomamyH)  vMko- Jiaad 
ll|;aiiiM  file  Kifigi  nvhoi  iwate  6f  his  wife's  inisoondiioiv  hastehed  £bmbi 
Atv^jfoA  td  Telodo^  imd  confined  her  in  tfaefertreis  of-GaatallanxMilife 
iMHkkir  of  tb^  Bbro.  Alphonso's  military  i^Mwn,  laad  4}ie>dwfis|aM  of 
his  4^arftctef,  kvtfelt  awo  into-  the  reanless  and  aspiring  noblsaysAolB  fkm 
justice  <yf  hiii  adtniamtrsitioK,  and  the  benefits  he  eonferred  ot^Jtbedova* 
Monatey  by  rebuilding  the  towns  of  BiUorido,  Bet  langa^  Seaia|i  knd 
AliMaftn,  wMdi  lay  itfsnuuMied  by  the  Moors,  atuelifid  tbiiiiati<fli'4» 
his  peMonv  and  ^etmenied  bis  power  in  the  kuigdeva.'^  'Hia^rngbtiiin 
IWa  lO'She  ihrenewas,  i»  drase  times,  eoMidfi^'bytmanyias'eqiMd 
sa  that  of  bin  wife  1  for  both  w^re  great  graodehildMRi  b^tteiabai  jtt« 
and  cfaeonAer  ofeucoessiOttbyrepresentatiaci'Wtts  still^rMnsetplBfl'^iA 

PHfMfie  Alphonao,  Unaeafs  son,  was  in  the  meoni'idiaorini  Qalidai 
HMftarthe  core  ^  Peter,  Count  of  Trava,  his  tutbn  Tiii»laiUeiBhn^ 
aidsied  bt  the  Bishup  of  Sntiago,  formed  «  fplan  4>r  libcsfcingfitbe 
Qtmehi  wmcb  balng  carried  into  eaceeution,  pat  the  povMra#4h^  starts 
iHW  Ihe  bands  of  the  Ckllieitti  party*  AYphoaao  of  Ara^ob^w^osa 
%bi^M«liNM  OastHebad  fh^nredtbevfcwavf  bb  enaala%j(tefiM«*M 
wWh  mi-m^Mtd  fceee  into  tiw  rgrtJted^'pmwiu^uiy  aai  mufsnaidwapr 
thing  before  him,  overran  in  a  short  time  Galicia,  Castila^tivyi 
Baiwinainiw>  redAdng  fortMSseay  and  layiaif  wiasse*  thi  hmds  «f>bis 
aMoaeiits.  > .  ^  »/•**.. inui» 

K  was  not,  however,  Alphonso's  power  and  a«iiimry^pi^i»Ma  wfjah 
the  mited  batona  bad  solely  t»  ftar.  TheQuasn'sMtuvaMMof^omdh 
biMed  with  her  msnily .  anMdoai  diacoaeerted  at  ottea  die  w^laM 
plana  which  wens  at  work  to  e&pel  the  Aragooese  iWmsi  itafCbatiiiapi 


.-% 


Consanguinity,  eren  in  the  third  removo,  was deamed,'iii<fiiat(ag4iV  to 
its^ffiSAmm  Hanvage;  yet  this  supposed  impedhwent  wa#  eeiinwibtly 
Ofetteoimd  in  the  n^otaation  ti^Bverj  royd  mateb,  -as  if  1)etbipaMea 
wes^  gM  so  httve  a  flaw  in  the  contract,  wbieh  mi|^t,  at  their  iapti4iii» 
firee  £stt  Uroas  its  oHigations.  In  the  preaeat  instanoei  the  GilieiaDa 
hating  poewasid  themmBlvea  of  the  Queen's  peraoot  lest  no  dme  in 
piendKig  die  ndlity  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  moac  jpftnadble  ^^-Mr- 
phonfeo^  elaima  so  the  gorenunent  of  Castile  and  Leon.  A  petition 
waa  aceoidtngly  addressed  to  the  Pope,  who  appoinied  dw  Wsbe^of 
Bantiign,  nnd  some  odier  prelates  bf  the  Galidian  paiey,  to  enaasine 
tbeni«4lseftbecaae^andpranOBnoe  dbe  sentence  of  di^oiti^nosoiding 
to  Caifon  Law.  While  the  Bishopa  were  mient  on  the  execution  oC 
(heir  cinnmblwinidwi  QniiMii,  jeafeus  of  the  power  which  ber  faroiectora 
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iHHfill ydidinabetwa^tflvtAilfenaNgh  iar#pp«9S^^  *..  ^(u  - -mI 

*- '/VkcQaecBW  BBcbocUafioa  ^h  AIphliiaQ  brought  fr#pb.t:)|oy;bW4Ui 
Ibe  QtSakkk  fM^    Xmift'a  a-iiiraJs.  fot  7|K>w#rri)ml4vJipt  ^D^iwff  1 4if 

msiniadb tf^'udre Ae  tojul fMy^loulof  ik  liADdai laad  bpdi  |i^»  i>e^ 
si^ed  in  a  castle,  which,  from  its  strengtjb^  toemecl  only  »)!|»e^jffdilfg4 
hyiihmArmqnOmnSimg  to  oanry  diintasioo  to  esmemUiei^  a»d(fhini|ing 
<faa#  M  {veHfeMHTof  .the  Que^. -whom  ribey  kneiiF  looi  w^jkowppiMI^ 
die  vmilA^toqf  ronndnue  qiuot.  iwkk  her  huMiliaQd,  trnghux^^^^fviexiMr 
hnniraili«grin|nmiaj.%a  tedrei  Jntei^jiew  w«s.  prMmwdf-ri^)Mras'Un|ifll 
mmk  iied  ^fttfcoad' faegape  to-  Galkie*  iXbfi  pki*  bpw^iKei,  miMng  4CI 
A%  Aa  i|M/ibfaiQ»^fadgir,  .^e^  frith- ft  ^degree  ^of  ft^K^efHrimoelwhici^i^fiyilil' 
lnuidljpibef)ex^ted  inr'thttik  vu4«  «g^,c  ooiMr«|rf*)>.his  Aiifti  t^iS^iai  ifttuNl 
«A»ilielliQpM'Mfth«<%waUogd««^  ft'4iimiM  in 

a««BedeiiafllmiX2iimrty:altowed  r.t//ii| 

^(iiriiefM!Ui0^atifStK^  to^itlMehwoboi^  ^e|i|ffj»9m#p^J^i«kgdamfw 
ften^'iBrdMie  flaj^  iar  ffoid^xUbiimg,ii)i/Qrgllpi9ftd  MM^Xff<)v«itil% 
aiMkip«re^ar|9ot«nMleo«^and  fofUNPg  itif^cpffyi^  >bodiQ»4»ji^hi||| 
tiwape^aefnatoiydiafe i^ea^ot.  .^  A  tiuQ)lMVoif/qflifte&|i!9^ 
il*MAlmMiMenihbidktBii«e8,  w/tJ^outiKlMQ  fiffflbH|^|||^9<Mifrr^0m 
lBn|«ftg^^iflndt>afi:dhaQat.inorowtt  '^t«g¥liia»'^tiiii>lh«ri8«9iMon|||iafyi)H 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  which  they  changed  mast^f.-tlKKI 
fiM^  ti0  fahWN)  or'intrjgiMf  faj^oimd, .  bty  lonNN  ^  >pn|MrfiC4)MiiPli«i'#w. 
^djttisftt attfcongtthe ^unjawta, <bttt>eiy»pim  4i»sirQ|[^H^r4lfilbfiMi^ 
«fitkHrfffkUiea'puahad  isr  wUbdrew  tlie  Uioila  Mifro^  4he  M<mi^i«4 
iteChMaiM^H^BdrPAWsmpev&o^  «yi#MiB.^.p<diflyi<H(e,UMist,|M,^ 
«a#as^4p;fib<|'AiphoiM0i^nuiiUliir^  the  .l^r«u»ipaUoinUNWies,W  Gmt 
Iflttiloi^^  tlwigo  ttf  feM»e  pf  J)i«  n^blMMn,  Md.  eiftpec(»l»gr«tb#fc4)i^ 

EMjjiwiyiiup  i»jiiy-fttlfgitt}e»^,»slwiths|aBdiiig.lw  ^ifmiMMl  ftvHP 

;^i<fQ»  ataif  diA  h0.«ep«is^  «i:>f9  cojifidsis^P  ^biM  glwfiyrtt^f rwilMMi, 
during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  he  had  recalled  to  hir  rhn  TifijuD  • 
^■Iptiait  at  dw  naarahu  6miBM»d  tahalphta  in  th^MitKpf'jv^pMiofjng 
4hafclrijB§i»iifc.* » /Eba  ossso  jmyortait  loiBis  and  fcaslbw  .^C^hA.^fwpnWy 
AMl'4'ikseoilU«il|ri  HI  that  aoWettan's  keeping  f  fpbile,4  4iiriti|^^;&ef 
Urtiiiijil^psBita^M  oCtiie-  Kiagt  «ttl|er  againss  tha  Aragaii^^f  JM^cwi,  m 
to -quell  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Gralicia,  Peranaules  npfwitiW 
at  Jl«bhaliiiiiif.dia!ftMla  bf  a  kis4  of  iuHur4l  iijpM*  *  ^  ^  *  ^  > 
/h AJpho»«ajajfrftoigarf stirprije  and  iydigivMioQ  a»  s^sMviiif wmW^ 
49nwift]|ii|.Pikraaziaaa  ha4  awrraBd»r«4  »U  :^  jyaarnifand  f»sik<<initP 
jrinj^anda.bf?ilh^.Qiiaeay  wMiatti  rasist^a^of  delay,  #ii4  la^liiiijr  4VMB 
a^siailitoaiil^qipoai  sannai beeasUy described*  Bumfaig wikbthougbls 
lafiMmnM  tWA««gfoes0s«a9  9X>Uaotiig  aii  agjuy.to  yapoiiroi  hpniirif 
4f^¥rtwi/llftfb#lr  wmmtto  priMrve»..pffobiibly,-aa  a  camsi^Malio^  to  tbfs 
icliinMi]t4^.  the  l&tj^ne  whid^  be  had  res^gae^, ,  wheoi  upon  a  .Mi«(«i>Tto» 
«s4lftMi»  iillir^^VMM,  ^y  tbb  flower ioCbii^iVi|siTwar4  fcfti|^(ii^>rj||^ 
jiilMiawft ^fipdywanfiV^  uptin a^ «piritad«waf^asiPi«^ ^Htsjetoio/igip^oh 
jtil^i«p)ai4i4^inWIb  ivhicb  ^med  the  Kiag;«  cow^.  in*  tli^  iDi^aivlicld. 
AJofd^kltlOxguM  «bo  ^  stranger  ^uld  be,  ibeayev^f ]\U  wrr^jwrftt^ 
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from  the  bone,  and  letting  down  his  beaver,  Peraasitiea  was 
recognised  with  a  suppressed  emotion — the  first  note  of  an  indignant 
shout  from  the  crowd  of  warriors.  This  sudden  ebullition  was  changed 
into  suspense*  when  they  saw  the  ancient  knight  take  off  his  helnet, 
and  occhange  it  for  something  which  he  took  from  the  haiids  of  his  at- 
tendant. 

.  The  thin  white  looks  which,  freed  from  the  casqueg  fell  over  a  coun- 
tenance where  neither  fear  nor  shame  bad  ever  impressed  a  line,  thoui^ 
furrowed,,  and  that  deeply,  by  thought  and  age,  seemed  to  dande  at 
once  the  multitude  of  proud  eyes  which  had  been  raised  to  look  down 
oin  the  Castilian.  Their  aim  was  changed,  their  eyelids  were  relaxad, 
and  none  looked  straight  before  him  but  PeranziUes^  He  advaaoed 
with  humble  dignity  to  the  King's  presence,  where,  bending  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  and  holding  up  a  halter  in  his  rigbt  hand :  **  yij  lAtgt 
(be  said) — I  have  addressed  your  Highness  by  that  word  which  1  caanofc 
utter  without  myself  sealing  the  doom  which  you  have  already  passed 

Xinst  my  life.  With  that  life,  indeed*  I  swore  to  answer  for  the 
see  which  you  intrusted  to  my  loyalty,  and  here  I  come  to  lay  it 
down  at  your  feet.  Yet  think  not  that,  with  life,  you  will  take  away 
my  honour,  nor  sully  the  name  of  PeramBulcff  with  tbe  odious  r^roacb 
of  treachery.  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  indeed,  to  try  me  on  the  brink 
ojf  the  grave  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  most  opposite  dutiea* 
But  J  appeal  to  all  who  know-  the  laws  of  Castile  and  the  rules  of 
Spanish  knighthood,  whether  I  swerved  from  the  path  of  honour  by 
delivering  up  the  towns  to  their  and  my  natural  queen,  whose  orown 
you  gave  back  when  you  put  her  away.  Alasl  that  I  should  ha^c  to 
blush  tx  my  country  I'— As  for  myself,  though  the  affront  which  yo«i 
faave  put  on  the  blood  of  our  kings  might  be  supposed  to  cancel  all 
former  obligations,  I  will  have  no  traitor  in  future  times  aereen  himsdf 
behind  the  name  of  Peranziiles.  Let  those  whom  Fortune  may  oompd 
to  decide  between  the  rights  of  contending  sovereigns — those  who,  to 
be  lust,  must  be  &ithless — ^leam  the  only  price  at  which  they  can  save 
bow  consdenoe  and  honour.  I  have  delivered  my  trust  to  the  right 
owner,  and  now  give  up  my  life  to  whom  I  pledged  it.'' 

The  King  beckoned  his  knighta  under  a.wide^spread  oak,  whose 
shade  had  often  been  cast  Over  his  ancestors  while  debating  the  inte- 
rests of  their  infant  kingdom.  Resentment  was  stffl  stirring  in  his 
hosomt  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  nobles,  in  favour  of  Poran- 
sules,  restored  the  complete  ascendancy  of  his  generous  mind.  Tbey 
all  declared  that,  by  the  laws  of  kni^^tly  honour  in  Spain»  the  Cas- 
tilian was  guiltless.  •  The  King  might  take  his  life  as  a  forfeiture; 
but  could  not  blame,  nor  reproach  him  as  a  criminal. 

Alphonso,  opening  a  way  through  the  circle  of  knights  within  which 
he  had  held  hii  council,  came  to  where  the  Lord  of  Valladolid  stood 
alone,  holding  the  rope  with  as  firm  a  graq»,  as  if  he  clung  to  it  over  the 
etormy  sea.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  stay  which,  in  his  view,  oonU 
keep  him  from  sinking  into  shame.  The  King  did  not  speak  till  he 
had  clasped  the  veueralde  warrior  in  his<anns.  *'  Peranxule^  (be  said) 
thou  hast  been  a  jud^e  between  contending  crowns,  and  judged  ho- 
nourably and  truly.  Let  none,  however,  assume  that  proud  office, 
who  cannot,  like  yourself,  face  him  whom  he  has  cast  in  judgment !" 
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THP.   LIVING    FRENCH    POETS.— NO.    I. 

Pisaas  Jean  de  Beranger  is  one  of  those  geniuses  which  are  rare  in 
the  poetical  literature  of  every  nation,  but  most  rare  in  that  of  France. 
The  roles  of  French  Tersification  have  seldom  allowed  its  followers  to 
display  originality  of  thought  or  manner ;  and  while  we  see  the  prose 
.  writers  of  tJbat  country  developing  the  most  poetical  sentiments  in  their 
wurbymed  sentences,  the  poets,  in  the  everlasting  monotony  of  their 
verse,  are  prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  Many  reasons  conspire  to  pro- 
duce these  paradoxical  efiects ;  and  the  most  evident  are  to  be  found 
in  the  national  character.  That  love  of  finery,  and  exaggerated  notion 
of  grandeur  and  grandiloquence,  so  undenialAe  in  Frenchmen,  lead  the 
great  majority  of  their  poets,  of  their  best  ones  too,  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  of  their  predecessors.  Then  the  vanity  of  upholding  the 
lancied  dignity  of  the  Muse ;  die  pride  of  being  enrolled  among  th6 
train  of  *^  faultless  monsters''  to  which  French  poetry  has  given  birth  ; 
and  the  imperfect  conception  of  the  art  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
practising  it  on  the  narrowest  existing  scale ; — all  this  unites  to  make 
French  poets  the  willing  slaves  of  an  ttnexampled  system  of  constraint. 
Bat  a  few  of  them  have,  firom  time,  to  tiftie,  sent  forth  sweet  notes  of 
wildness  through  the  bars  of  their  cage — and  De  Beranger  dances  in 
his  chains. 

This  writer  is  only  known  to  the  world  under  the  humble  designa* 
tion  of  "  Chansonnier."    Song- writing  is  the  line  which  he  has  wisely 
selected,  for  the  display  of  powers  fitted  for  the  very  highest  walks  of 
poetry.     He  thus  has  not  only  made  choice  of  the  style  to  which  his 
language  is  best  adapted,  but  has  completely  limited  the  attacks  of  na- 
tional criticism.     H{id  he  chosen  the  tragic  or  the  epic  line,  he  would 
have  at  once  dirown  himself  into  the  cross-fire  and  sharp-shooting,  in 
which  the  little  wits  of  his  country  are  so  expert.     The  grand  labour 
of  French  criticism  has  ever  been  to  give  words  a  supremacy  over 
thoughts  ;  to  make  refinements  of  idiom  superior  to  bursts  of  feeling ; 
and  to  place  language  on  the  pedestal  where  Nature  ought  to  be 
worshipped.     In  the  sj^irit  of  this  principle  they  have  put  the  most  ridi- 
culous restrictions  on  every   branch  of  poetical  composition  within 
their  reach ;  they  have  bowed  down  to  an  idol  of  imaginary  perfection  ; 
and  one  of  the  high  priests  of  this  false  worship,  La  Harpe,  has  ac- 
knowledged, with  an  air  of  boasting  ratlicr  than  repentance,  "  Pamit 
nous  le  Poete  ne  jouit  pas  du  tiers  de  Tidiome  national ;  le  reste  lui  est 
interdit  comme  indigne  de  lui.     II  n'y  a-  gn^re  pour  lui  qu'un  certain 
nombre  de  mots  convenus."    But  the  volatile  spirit  of  song-writing 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  of  these  contemptible  constraints.     It  ad- 
mits of  the  whole  range  of  the  language.     Few  words  are  too  low,  and 
none  too  lofty,  for  its  usage.     The  poet  may  in  that  line  attain  the  li- 
berty, which  the  same  La  Harpe  imagines  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  of  being  by  turns  "natural  without  fearing 
to  appear  mean,  and  sublime  without  dreading  to  be  thought  bombas- 
tic."   The  sotogs  of  De  B^angerare  the  proofs  that  the  canons  of  cri^ 
ticism  are  mere  nullities  when  genius  will  oppose  them  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  has  cleared  at  least-  one  path  for  the  vigorous  exer« 
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cifle  of  intellect  that  seeks  its  derdopement  in  poetry.  In  this  pobt 
of  view  he  has  done  more  for  the  literature  of  France,  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  than  the  host  of  dull  critics  of  the  Academy  have 
effected  against  it  for  above  a  century. 

The  importance  in  France  of  this  apparently  most  humble  line^  of 
poetry  must  be  well  understood,  to  make  us  comprehend  the  amaaing 
popuJarity  of  De  Berangw.  To  come  to  such  an  understanding,  we 
must  divest  oundves  of  all. our  own  national  notions  on  the  subject ; 
for  with  us  the  thing  is  not  &lt.  Music  bears  away  from  jpoetry  (with 
tew  exceptions)  the  whole  interest  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  mav 
be  dearly  accounted  for  by  the  perusal  of  the  doggrel  words  which 
disgrace  our  best  English  melodies.  The  author  who  exclaimed* 
''  Give  to  any  one  the  making  of  a  nation's  laws,  so  I  have  the  writing 
of  its  songs,"  must  have  had,  as  well  as  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
poeticd  powers,  some  particular  views  not  expressed  in  his  so-often- 
quoted  sentence  {  for,  if  it  referred  to  any  country  but  France,  we  see 
no  profound  wisdom  in  its  application.  But  there  the  song  is  indeed 
a  powerful  weapon.  The  ancient  government  of  th^t  country  has  been 
wisdy  and  witdly  called  "  une  monarchic  absolue,  temp^r^e  par  des 
chansons ;"  and  their  influence  in  the  present  state  of  the  constitu* 
tion  (tempered  by  circumstances  of  a  different  nature)  may  be  best 
learned  in  the  consideration  of  the  individual  case  before  us. 

Voltaire  says,  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  song-writing,  "  II  faut  avoir 
dans  Fesprit  de  la  finesse  et  du  sentiment,  avoir  de  lliarmonie  dans  le 
t£te,  ne  point  trop  s'^lever,  ne  point  trop  s'alMiisser,  et  savoir  n'^tre 
point  trop  long.**  De  B6ranger  probably  unites  all  these  qualities  in  a 
degree  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but  if  he  has  sometimes 
gone  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed,  if  occasionally  he  has  raised 
himself  above  the  levd  here  laid  down,  if  his  modesty  has  induced  him 
to  give  the  name  of  songs  to  strains  of  bolder  flight,  it  would  be 
a  rigorous  critic  indeed  who  would  turn  into  a  reproach  the  character 
given  of  such  productions  in  these  words  of  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Be- 
ranger  fait  des  odes  sublimes,  quand  il  ne  croit  faire  que  des  simples 
chansons.**  It  is  universally  allowed  in  France  that  this  writer  has  sur- 
passed all  his  rivals.  That,  independent  of  the  elevation  of  thought 
and  style,  of  the  generous  philanthropy  and  pure  patriotism  which  are 
properly  his  own,  he  combines  the  ease  of  Blot,  the  joyous  tone  of 
CoU6,  and  the  flowing  nuvet6  of  Panard.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
parallel  for  him  in  his  own  country.  He  resembles,  perhaps,  La  Fon- 
taine more  than  any  other  of  the  French  poets,  but  that  chiefly  in  the 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  diction ;  for  there  are  many  distinctive 
points  in  £eir  separate  styles,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
any  analogy.  Nor  should  we  be  more  successful  in  attempting  a  com- 
parison between  De  Beranger  and  foreign  writers.  We  might  trace  a 
resemblance  in  some  particular  poems  to  those  rapid  transitions  of 
Horace,  from  the  loftiest  flights  to  the  graceful  utterance  of  some  moral 
air  familiar  sentiment.  Like  TibuUus,  who  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his 
amorous  transports  to  sing  of  his  death,  Beranger  in  one  of  his  songs, 
'<  Le  Bon  VieiUard,"  has  outstripped  Time,  to  anticipate  the  advance 
of  age,  and  to  bring  before  us,  in  a  manner  at  once  tender  and  striking^ 
the  recoUectioas  and  re^prets  which,  for  the  sake  of  literature  and  his 
firienda,  we  rqoice  to  see  in  such  a  distant  perspective.    Similitudes  may 
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)>e  sought  fiir  him  in  our  own  country.  We  htve  remarked  some  shal- 
low efforts  of  this  kind.  That  which  compares  him  to  Moore  has  heen 
certainly  the  most  unhappy,  for  of  all  writers  he  resembles  him  the 
least.  De  B^ranger  ha«  nothing  whatever  of  the  voluptuous  tender- 
ness and  elegant  versification  of  the  author  of  LaHa  Rookh.  We 
never  find  his  songs  depending  on  the  grace  of  a  metaphor  or  the 
ttnumure  of  a  phrase.  He  has  sometliing  infinitely  more  natural  and 
manly,  if  less  finished  and  seductive.  There  is  a  reason  and  a  philo- 
sophy in  his  style,  that  savours  more  of  sense  than  sentiment— more  of 
the  mind  than  the  heart — a  distinction  which  physiologists  who  give  all 
the  honour  to  the  head  will  scarcely  comprehend,  unless  they  make 
broad  allowance  for  a  fanciful  illustration  of  a  poetical  subject.  But 
lest  what  we  have  said  might  be  construed  into  a  denial  of  tenderness 
to  De  B^ranger,  we  express  our  full  coincidence  in  the  foUowingsum- 
mary  given  by  a  French  critic  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry.  ''Every 
true-born  affection,  every  generous  sentiment,  benevolence,  toleration, 
philoscmhy,  respect  for  the  laws,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  sublimity 
of  mind,  are  as  evident  in  the  verses  of  B6ranger  as  they  are  deep- 
rooted  in  his  heart ;  but  patriotism  is  the  ardent  passion  which  appears 
to  govern  it  supremely." 

Vivacity  of  expression,  joined  to  considerable  force  of  thought,  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  De  B^ranger's  songs.  His  weightiest  ideas 
are  presented  to  us  with  a  surprising  elasticity  of  language.  When 
he  is  satisfied  to  trifle  with  a  frivolous  subject,  some  word  or  phrase  of 
mingled  vivacity  and  shrewdness  is  sure  to  be  found,  as  if  involuntarily, 
in  its  natural  place ;  but  in  many  of  his  more  serious  pieces,  when  some 
deep  thought  lies  hidden  under  a  surface  of  gaiety,  the  expression  has 
invariably  a  suitable  elevation.  But  even  when  indulging  in  the  bold- 
est images,  he  rarely  loses  that  familiar  air  which  renders  his  bitterest 
satires  so  palatable,  which  has  gained  him  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
ode  within  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  and  secured  for  him  the 
dtle  of '^  the  Poet  of  the  People."  He  has,  moreover,  tlie  uncommon 
merit  o£  putdng  nothing  useless  into  a  style  which  we  might  think 
forced,  firom  its  very  nature,  to  have  recourse  to  superfluities.  Every 
verse  seems  to  contain  some  thought  or  image ;  and,  what  is  little  com- 
mon to  song-writers,  he  has  the  art  of  convincing  without  making  use 
of  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  argument.  There  is  at  once  a  precision 
and  a  picturesqueness  in  the  terms  which  he  employs,  and  an  amazing 
aptness  in  their  application—  an  animation  and  piquancy^  which  har- 
monize well  with  tne  originality  of  his  thoughts^  and  gracefully  adapt 
themselves  to  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject.  And  in  remarking  the 
laalts  of  this  writer,  we  find  them,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  his 
subjects,  not  of  his  mind.  These  being,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  for 
their  fiuniliaritv,  seem  naturally  to  lead  to  occasional  negligence.  In 
the  fireedom  of  his  diction,  he  sometimes  falls  from  naivete  to  triviality, 
a  distance  no  greater  than  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  he 
occasionally  appears  to  write  less  for  the  people  than  the  populace ; 
or,  to  express  my  meaning  by  a  phrase  of  M ercier,  when  spediing  of 
one  of  the  l^uling  orators  of  tlie  Convention^  **  En  voulant  ^tre  popu- 
laire,  il  est  quelquefois  populacier.** 

With  regArd  to  the  graver  charges  which  have  been  advanced  against 
I>e  B&ranger,  and  which  apply  to  his  opinions  as  a  man,  rather  than  his 
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aualities  as  a  poet,  we  wish ^ to  leave  them  untouched.  In  an  examina- 
UoQ  of  his  writings,  we'dc)  riot  cbnceive  if  ne^cjiisuury  t6  entier  intoim 
inquisition  on  his  principles;  and  we  think  iliat  a  just  notion  of  hJs 
literary  merit  may  be  obtained,  without  an  aikaly^is  of  his  religious  and 
political  creed.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  party  may  ddight  to  peer  into 
the  recesses  of  men's  minds,  and  drag  forth  the  secret  of  their  abstract 
opinions.  But  we  hold  this  utterly  unjustifiable  in  candid  literary 
enquiry.  The  private  conduct  of  a  public  writer  has  rarely  much 
connexion  with  his  works  ;  and  ev&n  if  it  has,  even  when  we  may  trace 
the  analogy  between  his  life  and  opinions,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  world,  which  is  rarely  benefited  by  isolated  examples  of  good  or 
ill,  although  sensibly  affected  by  the  writings  of  the  man,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  is  as  nothing.  But  should  our  opinion  be  ineffectual  to 
stop  this  evil  of  modem  criticism  ;  should  the  desire,  so  natural  to  man- 
kind, of  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  our  neighbours,  prevail  over  the 
suggestions  of  a  considerate  reserve,  we  believe  there  does  not  exist  an 
individual  who  might  more  fearlessly  court  the  scrutiny  than  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  notice.  He  is  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct  in  the 
limited  sphere  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  circumscribed  himself.  Of 
simple  manners  and  most  frugal  habits,  he  possesses  at  once  a  gener- 
ous, philosophic,  and  highly  independent  mind,  as  exemplified  in  his 
frequent  refusal  of  the  proffered  benefits  of  a  numerous  circle  of  firtenda, 
as  well  as  in  other  points  of  conduct  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  hold  up  the  songs  of  De  B^ranger 
as  invulnerable  to  the  censures  of  moral,  any  more  than  literary*  cri- 
ticism. We  consider  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  occasional  pas- 
aages  highlv  offensive  to  the  rigorous  notions  of  a  large  portioo  of 
'society ;  ana  some  few  songs,  which  the  most  tolerant  reader  would 
wflUngly  erase  from  the  book.  To  specify  these,  is  an  easy  taak»  *'  La 
Bacchante,"  **  MaGrand'mdre,"  "  Margot,"  "Le  Soir  des  Nooas,"  <*  he 
Bon  Dieu."  ^  These  five  songs,  deducted  from  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  which  compose  the  two  published  volumes,  and  occasional 
purifications  in  a  few  of  those  which  remain,  would  remove  every 
cause  of  censure,  and  render  the  republication  of  the  work  in  thia 
country  highly  desirable.  But  even  for  the  fault  of  publishing  these 
pieces,  excuses  xany  be  fairly  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  author's 
situation  in  life.  A  man  like  Beranger,  self-educated,  thrown  in  his 
tenderest  years  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  world  of  revolutionary 
disorganization,  may  well  find  absolution  for  those  scanty  offences*  for 
which  he  had  ample  precedents  in  the  compositions  of  many  a  noUeand 
cassocked  author  of  his  own  country,  from  the  Duke  de  Nivernais  to 
Cardinal  Bemis.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  song  in  France 
has  always  been  a  licensed  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  sentiments 
which  might  be  thought  to  pass  the  bounds  of  strict  deeonun ;;  a 
**  chartered  libertine,"  for  which  no  latitude  was  held  excessive,  and  no 
subject  sacred.  De  Beranger  was  the  first  author  in  this  line,  whose 
uncommon  powers  brought  its  privileges  into  hasard ;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  following  short  biographical  sketch,  that  the  trial  in  bis 
person  was  less  an  individual  attack,  than  a  serious  question  discussed 
between  the  crown  and  the  nation. 

It  is  not  oflen  that  the  composition  of  a  poet  oflfers  in  a  couple  of 
short  stanzas,  the  most  leading  detoils  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
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cdiMHtKNi*.  An  iwpnblixhed  soo^of  De  B4ranger»'higbly  adqiired.  in 
Pamferita  moii^ty  aiid  ite  poetical  merit,  cpmineQces  thus;  and  our 
veadffits  need  not  fe«v  its  being  apurioust  for  we  copy  it  from  th^. 
attthor'a  maBaaariptt 

thxis  ce  Parts,  plein  d'or  et  de  mis^re, 

£n  Pan  da  Christ  mil-eept-cent-quatre  vingt, 

Chez  uft  tailleury  moo  pauvre  et  vieuz  giand^p^re, 

Meiy  aouyeau  n4  ftachez  ce  qu'il  m'advint. 

Rien.  ne  pr^it  la,g|oire  d'ua  Oq>b^ 

A  mon  berceau,  quln'etait  pas  de  fleurs  \ 

Mais  mon  grand-p^re,  accourant  \  mes  plenrs, 

Me  trouve  un  jour  dans  les  bras  d'une  {ee.  * 

£t  cette  fi^f  avec  de  gais  refrains,  * 

Calmait  le  cri  de  mes  premiers  chagrms. 

Le  bon  vieiilard  lui  dit,  i'&me  inquiete, 
**  A  cet  enfant  quel  destin  est  promts  ?" 
Kile  repond.    **  Vois  le  sous  ma  baguette, 
Gar9on  d'aubeige,  imprimeur,  et  commis. 
Uh  coup  de  foudre  ajoute  k  mes  presages : 
Ton  Ills  atteint,  Ya  perir  consume  $ 
Dies  le  rqnide,  et  roiseau  raniin^. 
Vole,  en  chantant,  braver  d'autires  orages-*'  ' 
£t  puis  la  ii&p  avec  de  gais  refrains, 
Calmait  le  cri  de  mes  premiers  chagrins. 

To  this  infennation,  thathe  was  bora  in  Paris  in  the  year  17^  Ui^t 
kia  grandfather  was  a  tailov,  he  himself  an  attendant  in  an  inn^  (Icept, 
W6  believe,  by  his  mother,)  struck  by  lightning  in  his  yonthi  s^^pren- 
tieed  to  a  printer,  and  subsequently  a  cl^k  in  a  public  olBce,  little  is  to 
be  added  of  De  B^ranger's  early  life.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  learned  to  read  he  scarcely  remembers  how ;  but  that  the  first  bocAs 
be  studied  wete  the  Bible,  and  a  translation  of  Homer.  In  these  vo- 
lumeflF  eoAsisted  the  whole  library  of  the  *' Auberge,"  and  it  may  be 
conceived  how  powerMly  such  studies  must  have  aided  t^  fix  the  bias 
ef  so  poetical  a  mind.  In  the  printing^ffice  he  had  a  widar  field  for 
improvement*  He  there  learned  Uie  rules  of  his  mother  tongue,,  its 
Oleography  and  versificaticm— and  beyond  these,  hta  knowledge  of 
hngnage  does  not  extend*  Neither  is  there  any  thing  appavent  in  his 
songs  to  make  us  suppose  him  a  man  ^  extensive  reading,  beyond  l^e 
volwne  of  the  human  mind.  That  he  haa  deeply  studied ;  and  for  his 
admirable  commentaries  upon  it,  we  cheerfiiUy  dispense  with  a  display 
of  leanung, — for  pedantry  would  be,  to  poetry  such  as  his,  a  gloomy 
shadow  thrown  across  the  face  of  a  bright  portrait  of  life  and  manners. 

In  his  humble  station  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  public  instruction,  he 
found  leisure  for  the  composition  of  some  of  those  songs  which  have 
since  become  so  celebrated.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  these  pro- 
ductions in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  they  soon  got  abroad.  '*  Le 
Senateur''  and  ^  Le  Roi  d' Yvetot'' — the  first,  a  bitter  satire  against  the 
corruption  and  subserviency  of  senators — the  latter,  a  not  less  keen  at- 
tack upon  the  Emperor, — were  particularly  popular ;  and  it  is  said,  thai 
Napoleon  laughed  at  the  wit  of  the  lesson,  by  which  he  failed  to  profit. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  great  patron  of  letters  of  his  day,  had  heard  of 
De  Beranger,  and  became  his  protector.  Upon  the  voluntary  exile  of 
Lucien,  the  poet  was  desirous  of  proving  his  gratitude  by  the  dedica- 
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tien  of  ft  volume  of  pastoial  poetry.    The  eenMre  sttppreesed  the  d»« 
dicfttion,  which  oontaitied  expresninw  Uctk  paUtftble  to  the  Impeikl 
taete.    De  Beranger  on  this  ebandoned  his  intention,  and  hit  Idyb  re- 
main to  this  day  unpublished.     Wlien  Napoleon  lost  his  enpve  for  the 
first  time,  the  noise  of  his  faU  was  not  echoed  by  the  muse  of  De  Be* 
ranger.    He  scorned  to  libel,  when  in  misfortune,  him  whom  be  had 
satirised  in  the  liilness  of  his  power.    Quietly  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  saw  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  did  not  profit  by 
his  temporary  success.     He  was  offered  during  the  hundred  days  the 
ofiice  of  censor,  a  place  of  considerable  emolument  and  influenei^  but 
little  suited  to  the  nree  and  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.     He  unhesitatiAgly 
refused  it.     In  the  year  1815,  during  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
Allies,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  songs.     Its 
success  was  prodigious ;  and  although  it  contained  several  of  those 
afterwards  selected  for  prosecution,  they  did  not  then  attract  the  ven* 
geance  of  the  ministers.     With  his  celebrity  came  its  natural  oonae-* 
quence — improvement.     He  wrote  new  songs,  each  one  better  thaa  the 
other.    Subjects  of  the  most  inviting  nature  presented  themselves  in 
the  political  tergiversation,  and  the  revival  of  religious  excess,  which 
every  day  became  more  evident.     De  B^anger  seised  on  such  tofnes, 
and  made  the  chastisement  of  the  offenders  his  peculiar  province.   The 
government  became  indignant,  and  the  *'  Chansonnier*'  was  deprived  of 
his  place.    But  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  triumph  prepared  for 
a  literary  man,  than  this  destitution  procured  for  its  intended  victira. 
His  cause  was  at  once  espoused  as  national,  and  he,  pronounced  4 
martyr.    His  private  friends,  a  numerous  party,  rallied  round  him,  aad 
the  public  joined  in  circles  of  increasing  extent,  till  the  whole  surfooe 
of  society  was  ruffled  by  the  wide-spreading  eddies  of  discontent,  emih 
nating  from  him  wlio  floated  buoyantly  on  tlie  troubled  waters.    A 
new  edition  of  his  songs  was  announced,  with  an  additional  volmie. 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  instantly  sold.    The  proacai' 
tion  of  the  author  was  resolved  on ;  the  suppression  of  the  work  cooi* 
manded ;  and  the  discovery  o£Jour  copies  rewarded  the  seal  of  the 
police.     De  Beranger  was  brought  to  trial  on  four  separate  ehargea, 
namely,  for  having  outraged  morality,  insulted  religion,  oficnded  the 
King's  person,  and  excited  the  public  to  sedition.     Fourteen  eongs 
were  selected  to  bear  out  these  charges.  *   The  interest  created  was  quite 
unparalleled.  The  court  was  crowded  to  an  excess  scarcely  befote  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  powers  of  the  counsel  employed  in  the  prosecution  and 
defence  were  exerted  to  the  utmost.    The  result  was,  the  acquittal  of 
the  accused  on  the  first  and  third  charges,  and  his  conviction  on  the 
second  and  fourth,  by  a  majority  of  the  jurors  (conformably  to  the 
French  law)  of  seven  to  five ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  the  judges, 
after  the  jury  returned  their  verdict,  that  the  fourth  charge  (wluch  was 
literally  *'  d*avoir  provoqu6  au  port  public  d'un  eigne  ext^rieur  de  »!• 
liement  non  autorise  par  le  Roi")  was  not  qualified  as  an  oflfence  by  the 

*  La  Bacchante;  Ma  Orand'mire;  Margot;  Deo  gradas  d'un  Epieiir6en;  La 
descente  aux  Enfers ;  Le«  Capudns ;  Lea  Chaotres  de  Paroine  i  Les  liisrionnaires  i 
Le  Bon  Dieu ;  La  Mort  du  Roi  Christophe ;  Le  Prince  de  Navaire  i  La  Cocarde 

blanche;  L'Enrhnm^;  Le  Vieax  Drapeau. 
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crimiiial  oode^  De  htamgu  then  itdod  aaif  JkUc  to  punisbnient  an 
the  Moood  cliirge»  "^d'aYoir  ^onaon  k  delit  d'outrage  k  la  flwvale 
public  etreligioite;"  and  UsMntenoelMr  this  offence  was,  three  months' 
impriaomo^ftt,  a  fine  of  500  firatcet  {^0L\  and  the  sujpyieeaion  of  his 

The  announoement  of  so  slight  a  penalty  oo  charges  so  serious,  the 
amaU  majority  of  the  jury  hy  which  he  was  convicted,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  the  attadc  was  prempled  much  less  by  respect  for  religion 
and  **  bonnes  mceurs"  than  by  political  raaUoe,  left  De  Beranger  and 
bis  friends  no  triumph  to  desire.  He  enjoyed  his  imprisonment  and 
paid  his  fine ;  fiir  the  first  was  a  continued  fete,  and  his  wealthy  friends 
ahowered  -offnTS  upon  him,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  repaid  his 
isefeited  francs  a  thousands-fold.  But  he  declined  all  assistance.  The 
profits  of  his  publication  produced  a  sum  which  gives  him  an  annual 
income  of  about  80/.,  and  on  this  he  lives  independent,  respectable, 
and  content  He  has  written  but  little  since  his  trial.  An  occasional 
Song  escapes  him,  as  it  were,  without  effort ;  and  if  he  does  not  court, 
he  has  too  much  gallantry  to  decline,  the  visits  of  the  willing  Muse. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  independence  De  Beranger  passes  his  days.  The 
soundness  of  his  judgment  causes  him  to  be  consulted  in  almost  every 
importantquestion,  by  several  of  theleading  members  of  the  CotSGauehe; 
and  he  is  not  more  valued  in  public  as  a  poet,  than  in  his  private  circle 
as  'a  politician.  Literary  friends  continually  urge  him  to  write,  and 
we  may  safelv  say  that  all  parties  look  anxiously  for  the  publication  of 
those  idyls  already  alluded  to,  and  which  are  pronounced  to  be  admi- 
sable  by  mimy  competent  judges  to  whom  they  have  been  shewn.  It 
ia  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man,  who  possesses  so  much  conversa- 
tional talent,  and  who  is.  so  intently  listened^to,  has  had  many  of  his  say- 
mgs  recorded.  We  shall  content  ourselves  widi  citing  one  of  these. 
When  urged  to  compose  a  song  against  a  celebrated  statesman  then  in 
disgrace,  he  replied,  "  ^  la  bonne  heure,  quand  il  sera  ministre.^'  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  reply  reprinted  in  as  many  multiplications  as 
the  copies  of  bis  songs,  which  are  altogether,  including  the  editions  of 
BmzeUes  and  Geneva,  55,000. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  though  we  could  wish  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  De  Beranger  in  an  English  translation,  we  fed 
the  difl^ulty  of  the  task,  and  the  probability  of  our  failure  if  we  should 
attempt  it*     But  we  shall  give  one  specimen  in  the  original : — 

Le  Vieux  Drapeau, 

De  mes  vieux  compsgnons  de  gloire, 

Je  vient  de  me  voir  entour^. 
Nos  souveoin  m'ont  enivi^  $ 

Le  vin  m's  rendu  la  m^oire. 
Fiers  de  mes  exploits  et  de  leurs, 

J'ai  mon  drapeau  dans  ma  chaumi^re. 
Quand  secoiirai-je  la  poussi^re 
Qui  ternit  sea  nobles  couleurs  ? 

11  est  cach^  sous  I'humble  paille 

Oil  je  dors  pauvre  et  mutil^ : 
Lui  qui,  sAr  de  vaiocrej  a  vole 

Vingt  ans  de  bataille  en  bataille  1 
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II  bsUla  iurl'Emvpttienuiare. 
Quand  secoAnA-je  la  poiw&i^,  &c.  ^ 

Ce  drapeau'payAit  ilia  Fniict 

Tout  le  sans  qu'il  noul  a  coi6t6» 
Sur  le  Mih  de la  liberty  • 

N08  ills  jouaicat  arec  sa  laiWM. 
Qu*il  preuve  e^oor^  aux  oppre99^ur» 

Combien  la  gloire  est  roturi^re. 

Quandy  Sec- 
Son  aigie  est  re»t^  dant  la  poudre^ 

Fatigu^  de  loiotaios  cxpIoUs : 
Rendons-lui  le  coq  des  Gauloisy 

II  sut  aussi  lancer  la  foudre. 
La  France^'  oubliant  ses  douleurs, 

Le  reb^ira  libre  et  fiire. 

Qaand,  &c. 

Las  d'errer  avec  la  victoire, 
Des  lois  il  deviendra  I'appui. 

Chacjue  soldat  fut,  erdce  li  lui, 
Citoyen  au  bord  de  la  Loire. 

Scul  il  peut  voiler  DOS  malheurs, 
D^ployoDB-le  sur  la  Fronti^re  I 

Quand,  &c. 

Mais  i  I  est  1^  prhs  de  mes  armes ; 

Un  instant  osons  t'cntrevoir. 
Viens,  mon  Drapeau  1    Viens,  mon  espotrt 

C^est  ^  toi  d'essuyer  mes  lannes^ 
D'nn  guerrier  qui  verse  des  pleuBs, 

Le  Ciel  entendra  la  pri^. 
Ouiy  je  secoikrai  la  poussi^e 
Qui  ternit  tes  nobles  couleurs! 


ACCOUNT    OF   AN    APPARITION, 

Seen  at  Star-Cross,  in  Devonshire,  (he  23d  July,  1823. 

"  p^*!  'Ti*' '  *'?, «««^.  MM.  though  deMi,  rataips 
Part  of  himself ;  th'  immortia  mind  remaiju : 
TTie  form  subsists  without  the  hody's  aid, 
Acnal  semblance  and  u  empty  shade."  ?««. 

I  AM  perfecUy  aware  of  the  predicament  in  which  I  am  placine  my. 
8df,when  m  the  present  age  of  increduhty  I  venture  tocom^li» 
paper,  in  aU  sincerity  of  spirit  and  fubeas  of  conviction,  a  deliberate 
and  circunwtantid  account  of  an  Apparition.    Impoator  and  viaionair, 

TTm  S  .  i  ^,f  "*  "^  *'»*""*«  ^o™"  of  the  dilemma  on  which 
IshdJl  be  tossed  with  sneers  of  contempt,  or  smiles  of  derision ;  even 

down  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colton,  and  the Sampford  Spec^tre.  wiUbe 
S'i  Sf/T""'^  ^""  "'^'»»**I  ^^^  hefinSly  disSSd  acw^ 
Sf»«J,nHrr™°'""  *'^*^  «»^«''  either  with  ap^antXke 
Srj  3^  *^  **"  '"r"^  '""''  «^P'°<^«^  superstition  ^  an  enlLhT- 
cned  puhbc;  or  w.th  a  sober  and  friendly  ^commendSu  t9£^, 
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iieid  dunredy  and  tetake  nijadf  to  some  pkct  of  safe  cuttody  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be.  In  the  arrogance  of  my  sapposed  wisdom,  I 
should  myself,'  only  a  few  weeks  ago^  have  probably  adopted  one  of 
tbeae  courses  towards  any  other  similar  deKnqnent^  which  will  secure 
me.  from  any  splenetic  feding,  bowerer  boisterous  may  be  the  mirth, 
or  bitter  the  irony,  with  which  I  may  be  twitted  and  taunted  for  the  fol- 
lowinpf  namition.  I  haTe  no  smister  pvtrposes  to  answer,  no  particu- 
lar creed  to  advocate,  no  theory  to  establish  ;  and  writing  with  the 
perfect  conviction  of  truth,  and  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  I 
am  determined  not  to  suppress  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
fiusts,  merdy  because  they  may  miMtale  against  received  opinions,  or 
happen  to  be  inconsistent  wiUi  die  ordinary  course  of  human  expe- 
rience. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
rqMreeents  Berkeley  as  teaching  us,  **  that  external  objects  are  nothing 
but  ideas  in  our  minds ;  that  matter  exists  not  but  in  our  minds  ;  and 
that,'  independent  of  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the 
starry  heavens  have  no  existence  at  all ;  that  a  lighted  candle  is  not 
white,  nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divisible,  nor  extended ;  but  thht 
for  any  thing  we  know,  or  can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  mad  dog,  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  Saturn's  ring,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  or- nothing  at  all.''  If 
this  be  a  fi&ithful  representation  of  Berkeley's  theory,  it  maybe  adduced 
as  a  striking  illustrfttion  of  the  perversity  of  human  reason,  that  such 
a  man  shall  be  deemed  a  philosopher,  and  persuade  bishops  and 
divines,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  to  adopt  his  notions, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  matter ;  while  the  poor  w^ht,  who,  in  con- 
formity to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  maintains  the  existence  of  disem- 
bodied spirit,  is  hooted  and  run  down  as  a  driveller  and  a  dotard. 
Dr.  Johnson's  argument,  that  the  universal  belief  in  ghosts,  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  nations,  confirms  the  fact  of  their  apparition,  is  futile 
and  inconclusive ;  for  the  same  reasoning  would  establish  the  truth  of 
necromancy,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  superstitions ;  but  the  op- 
posers  of  Uiis  belief  not  only  brand  as  impostors  all  those  who  relate 
their  own  experiences  of  its  confirmation  ;  they  not  only  repudiate  the 
Agatho-dfemon  of  Socrates,  and  slight  the  averment  of  Scripture,  that 
Saul  desired  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  raise  up  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
he  should  name ;  but  they  deny  even  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  To 
admit  a  posthumous  existence  in  the  next  world,  and  rgect  the  com- 
petency of  nature  to  accomplish  a  similar  mystery  in  this,  is  surely  an 
unwarranted  limitation  of  ner  powers.  lIHio  shall  circumscribe  the 
metamorphoses  of  our  being?  When  we  start  from  the  ante-natal 
v^  into  existence,  the  change  is  certainly  wonderful ;  but  it  is  still 
more  strange,  startling,  and  incomprehensible,  when  we  quit  life  in  the 
iithiess  of  intellect,  and  return  into  the  invisible  world.  In  the  first 
case,  we  advance  from  nonentity  to  a  very  confined  state  of  conscious- 
ness, to  an  animal  existence,  for  an  infant  has  no  mind.  That  celes- 
tial portion  of  our  system  is  evolved  by  the  painful  elaboration  of  time 
and  of  our  otm  efforts ;  it  requires  a  series  of  years  to  perfect  its 
imcmtable  developement ;  and  is  this  sublime  image  and  emanation  of 
the  Deity  to  be  suddenly,  instantly,  degraded  into  a  clod  of  earth,  an 
inert  lump  of  matter,  without  undergoing  any  intermediate  state  of 
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cftiiteDoe  betivwn deiA and  ftvl  rMoivaciMO?  AkilNKt tiiMiy 
tioM  ihe  suppatitioD  «f  Ghcwto;  Mid  by  wbal  sotlMMrily  do  we  gmmnj 
thoae  wbo  Mlcmnly  dedaae  that  they  hmm  beheld  them?  They  never 
^ppeeTsitia  uMedytemoretfaanenepeaienate  liBie»  whkhieaelieog 
pt^eumplioii  (^indindnal  fidsehood  or  ddraien.  How  eel — dm  leey 
be  die  kir  of  Aeir  manifieekaikm.  if  I  preae  the  eovnen  of  ny  cyea^ 
Iieeconeeeutiveoirdeaof  lights  like  a  rainhow;  nobodv  dee  oaa  die* 
ceffii them— but  wffl  it  be  thwefiire  vunotamed  thai  I  do  not!  It  ia 
AQtorious,  that  in  dreaan  objects  are  pteeented  to  ua  ivitKevenn  naee 
vivid dietinctnaae  dian  theyaBsame  to  theviaual  organ;  batiteroiild 
be  idle  to  aeaert  that  thoee  eeniguratioas  were  not  ptoaonted  to  oa^ 
beoaiiae  they  were  invisible  to  others^  Our  waking  eyes  may  indeed 
be  made  the  **  fools  of  our  other  senses,  or  else  worth  all  the  rest;*'— ^ 
gsantad ;  hot  etiU  you  may  give  us  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  our  rela- 
ting lor  we.peetend  not  te  deacrihe  apparitioaa  tha£  other  nwn  hnve 
seeoi  but  those  which  we  ourselves  have  wteeasad. 

It  maynotbe  unimportant  to  remark,  thatao  far  ftom  my  being  anl^eot 
to  the  blue  devib  and  vapoura  with  whieh  hypochondriaos  and  invidida 
are  haunted,  I  possess  that  happy  physical  orgenisaliion,  which  en 
almoat  uainteeruqpted  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  which,  in  the 
ticity  and  buoyancy  of  my  spiriti  renders  the  sensation  of  mere  csia- 
tenoe  an  enjoyment.  Though  I  inside  in  the  country^  winter  hes  Ibr 
me  no  gloom ;  nature  has  prepared  hemelf  for  its  rigours ;  they  ate 
customary ;  a«id  every  thing  seems  .to  harmonise  with  their  infliction  s 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  the  aoUtude  of  a  town  is  desolatuig  aadl 
m^ressive,  while  the  londiness  of  the  country  is  sootUag  and  grMAil» 
I  do  feel  the  sadness  of  perpetual  fogs  and  rains  in  July,  althoagh  ibey 
excite  no  mdandioly  feeding  at  the  season  of  their  natural  occurrenee. 
To  sd^  one's  fiivourite  flowers  laying  down  their  heads  to  die ;  onaTa 
plantation  strewed  with  leaves  not  i£aken  oflTm  the  fulness  of  aga,  bat 
beaten  to  earth  in  die  bloom  of  yoath :  here  a  noUetree  laidproatrate; 
and.  there  a  valuable  Add  of  earn  kidged  in  the  swampy  soil  (which 
were  familiar  objects  ia  July  last),  is  sufficient  to  excite  mdaneholy 
associations  in  the  most  cheerful  temperament.  Confessing  that  aaine 
waa  not  altogether  proof  againat  thdr  influence^  and  leaving  to  the 
caviller  and  dke  soepdc  the  full  benefit  of  this  admission,  I  |noceed  to 
a  simple  statement  of  the  &ct  which  has  elicited  these  preliminary  ob^ 
acrvatiens. 

Actuated  by  the  diaheartening  dulness  of  the  scene  to  which  I  have 
alludedi  I  had  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  George  Staples,  of  Exeter,  re- 
questing him  to  walk  over  some  day  and  dine  with  me,  as  I  well  knew 
faia  prssenoe  was  an  instant  antidoto  to  mental  depremion,  not  so  mvek 
from  the  possession  of  any  wit  or  humour,  as  from  his  unaffected  kind- 
i^ess  and  amiability,  the  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  the  inex- 
hanstible  fund  of  his  laughter,  which  was  perpetually  waiting  for  the 
smallcat  excuse  to  burst  out  of  his  heart,  and  the  contagion  of  his  hila- 
rity, which  had  an  instant  &culty  of  oommunicadng  itself  to  others. 
On  the  day  following  the  transmission  of  this  letter,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
an  alcove  to  indidge  my  afternoon  meditation,  I  found  myself  di^ 
turbed  by  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  dcking  of  my  repeater ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  I  had  lefl  it  in  the  house,  I  discovered  the  noise  proceeded 
from  thai  Utde  insect  of  inauspicious  augury,  the  death*watch.    De- 
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ijpifliiig.die  piierfit  vapentithm  qonaecifld  Tvidi  tfan  pidMikniiy  I  gav«  it 
BO  £Nrther  notice^  and  iHroceedled  toiwda  ^  bbvie,  wImb,  at  I.ptuntd 
an  umhng90UB  pkntatum,  I  was  staxded  by  a  Imid  wailing  Aiiekf  and 
pwian^fly  a  scBeeahHywl  flaw  out  inunediately  befiire  no.  It  waa  tiM 
finp4tiiliaoiie«f  llMMieiU<«aBflBed  Urda  had  aver  ccoaMdnvrpath ;  I  ena*- 
Hjgyoi,  il*  with  the  nMai0ilo-flwr>  I  had  jnat  haardi  alihoagn  I  blwthad  at 
my.own  waafaieai  in  thinkitig  tham  wortlqr  oi  an  awoeiatioii ;  and,  aa 
I  walked  fiMrward,  I  ancountmd  my  aemmt^  who  put  a  latter  into  lay 
hand*  whiali  I  abeenred  ta  be  aaaled  with  black,  wax.  It  ww  fimoa  iba 
ckik  aCiny  peer  friend,  infoiming  me  that  be  had  been  that  nforning 
stmek  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  whieh  had  eccaaioned  faia  almoat  inatanta* 
neouadeathJ  llie  reader  may  space  the  aneer  that  ia  flickering  upon 
hia  featnrea :  I  draw  no  in&iance  whaterer  firom  the  omena  thM  pro* 
ceded  thia  intelligenoe :  1  am  willing  to  consider  them  as  corioaa' 
coiB€ideneea»  totally  unconnected  widi  the  startling  apparition  which 
shortly  afterwards  assailed  me. 

IndiArent  aa  to  death  myself  I  am  little  affected  by  it  in  others. 
The  doom  is  so  inevitable;  it  is  so  doubtful  whether  the  parties  beaot 
geBcrally  gainera  by  the  change ;  it  is  so  certain  that  we  enter  wot  at 
all  into  thia  calculatioB^  but  bewail  our  deprivatien,  whether  of  socielyy 
protection,  or  emolument,  witha  grief  purely  selfish,  that  I  run  no  mk 
of  placing  myself  in  the  predicament  of  the  incoasidable  widow,  who 
waa  reproached  by  Franklin  with  not  ha(?iag  yet  forgiven  Gad  Al* 
mighty*  Still,  however,  there  was  something  so  awfol  in  Che  manner  of 
my  firiend's  deaths  the  hilarity  I  had  andoipated  from  his  presence 'formed 
so  appalUng  a  cantrast  with  his  actual  eonditioa,  that  my  mind  nac»- 
raliiy  sunk  into  a  mood  of  deep  sadneia  and  solematty.    Reaching  die 
hoiMe  in  this  frame  of  thought,  I  closed  the  library  windows-shutters  aa 
I  paasedf  and  entering  the  room  by  a  glass^oor,  seated  myaelf  in  a 
dbmr  thi^  fronted  the  garden*    Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed,  when  I 
was  dhiilled  by  the  strange  wailful  howl  of  my  &vourite  spaniel,  wIm 
had  followed  me  into  the  apartment,  and  came  trembling  and  cnrad^ 
iag  to  nsy  feet,  occasionally  taming  his  eyes  to  the  back  of  the  cham* 
bw,  and  again  instantly  reverting  them  with  every  demonatration  of 
tenror  and  agony.    Mine  instinctively  took  the  same  direction,  when, 
notwithstan£ng  the  dinmess  of  the  li^t,  I  plainly  and  indisputably 
zeeogniaed  the  ajq^tion  of  my.  friend  sitting  motionless  in  the  great 
arm-chair ! !     It  is  easy  to  be  courageous  in  theory,  not  difficult  to  be 
boU  in  practice,  when  the  mind  has  time  to  collect  its  energies ;  but 
tsken  aa  I  was  by  surprise,  I  confbss,  diat  astonishment  and  terror  so 
lar  mastered  all  my  meulties,  that,  without  daring  to  caat  a  second 
glance  towards  the  vision,  I  walked  rapidly  back  into  the  garden,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  who  still  testified  the  same  agitadon  and  alarm. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  recover  from  my  first  perturbation ;  and  as  my 
thoughts  rallied,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been  de* 
luded  by  some  oonguration  of  the  mind,  or  some  i^ectral  deception  of 
the  viaual  organ.  But  in  either  csae,  how  account  (or  the  terror  of  the 
dog?  He  could  neither  be  influenced  by  superstidon^  nor  could  his 
unerring  sight  betray  him  into  groundless  alarm,  yet  it  was  incontes* 
table  that  we  had  both  been  appaUed  by  the  same  object.  Soon  reco* 
verittg  my  natural  fortitude  of  spirit,  I  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences,  to  return  and  address  the  apparidon.    I  even  begiga  to 
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feac  it  mi^t  have  vanished;  for  Glanville,  who  has  written  largely  on 
ghosts,  e&presslf 'STfVt'^^tlmt  ttfts  a  t^ery  hard*  atid  |«rrM  cklhgf'for 
tknn  m  force  their  tMa  and 'tenuous  bodies  into  a  tisibleconsisCeilci^; 
that  their  bodies. must  needs  be  exceedingly  ooknpressed,  and  tfaac 
therefore  they  must  be  in  haste  to  be  delivered  ftom  their  unnatttrld 
pressdre."  » I  setsfroed)  therefore,  with  some  rapidity  towards  the 
library ;.  and  although  the  dog  stood  immovably  still  at  some  distance, 
inf«pite  of  my  solicitationsi  and  kept  earnestly  gazing  upon  me,  as  if 
us  apprehension  of  an  approaching  catastrophe,  I  ptoceeded  onward, 
and-tmcned  back  the  shutters  whidli  1  had  closed,  determined  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  any  dabionsness  of  the  light.  Thus  fvrdOed  against 
deception,  I  re>entered  the  room  with  a  firm  step,  and  there  in  tl^  Ml 
glare  of  day  did  I  again  clearly  and  vividly  behold  the  identical  appa- 
rition, sitting  in  the  same  posture  as  before,  send  having  its  eyes 
closed  !1 

My  heart  somewhat  failed  me  under  tbis  sensible  confifctnation  of  the 
vision,  but,  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  walked  up  to  the  chairs  ex- 
claiming  with  a  desperate  energy — **  In  the  name  of  heaven  and  of  all 
its  angels,  what  dost  thou  seek  herer' — when  the  figure,  slowly  rviog 
up,  opening  its  eyes,  and  stretching  out  its  arsss,  replied — ^  A  leg  of 
mutton  and  caper-sauce,  with  a  bottle  of  prime  old  port,  for  such  'm  the 
dinner  you  prcoiiBed  me/*  **  Good  God!"  I  ejaculated,  ^'what  can 
this  mean  X  Are  you  not  really  dead  V*  **  No  more  than  you  are,"  m- 
plied  the  figure.  *^  Some  open*mouthed  fool  told  my  cleik  that  I  was, 
and  he  instantly  wrote  to  teil  you  of  it ;  but  it  was  my  namesake, 
George  Staples,  of  Castle-street,  not  me,  nor  even  one  of  my  relations, 
so  let  us  have  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  I  am  ss  hungry  as  a 
hunter/' 

'  The  promised  dinner  being  soon  upon  the  table,  my  friend  infismied 
me,  in  the  intervals  of  his  ever-ready  laughter,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
undeceived  his  clerk,  he  walked  over  to  Star  Gross  to  do  me  the  same 
£vrour ;  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arm-chair  while  vraittng  my 
return  from  the  grounds ;  and  as  to  the  dog,  he  reminded  me  that  he 
had  severely  punished  him  at  his  last  visit  for  killing  a  chicken, 
which  explained  his  terror,  and  his  crouching  to  roc  for  protection, 
when  he  recognised  his  chastiser.  H. 
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1  SAW  an  iofant — healdi,  and  joy,  and  li^t 
BloomM  on  its  cheek,  and  sparkled  lu  lU  eye ; 
And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted  by 

To  see  its  morn  of  being  dawn  so  bright. 

Again  1  saw  it,  when  the  withering  blight 
Of  pale  disease  had  fallen,  moaning  he 
On  that  sad  mother's  breast— -stern  Death  was  nieh. 

And  life's  young  wings  were  flutterina  for  their  flighu 
Last,  I  beheld,  it  strelch'd  upon  the  bier, 

Like  a  &ir  flower  antimely  snatch'd  away. 
Calm,  and  unconscious  of  its  mother's  tear. 

Which  on  its  placid  cheek  unheeded  lay- 
But  on  its  lip  the  unearthly  smile  expressed, 
**  Oh  I  happy  child,  untried,  and  early  bless'd  I" 
Reydon,  Suffolk.  A.  S. 
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•  'NovwifStVAKDiMO  the  vety  able  and  pUkMophkal  ireftAoning.  of  the 
fidftnlnirgh  Reviewers  eoncemiiig  tlie  unriily  temeacies  towards  ciiCf- 
«isin  of  '*  fhe  age  we  wrke  id/'  we  cannot  quite  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve dial  autbcm  esiat  in  the  great  scale  of  nature  for  thesole  purpose  of 
blsingseeap^orsetdownbythecnfticayUkeMinanynkie-^iiis,  wfaicbstand 
or  fall,  aatbe  bowler  goes  wide  ofhte-mark,  or  'HipsaU  nine"  inonefurious 
sweeping  article.  Wecannocindeeddeny  that  the  taste  of  thetimes  should 
be  raspected)  and  ate  fully  aware  that  **  those  who  live  to  pleaa^  most 
niease  to  live ;''  still  less  are  we  disposed  to  qufatkm  tiie  **  great  nloral 
feason**  which  the  **  article  on  the  press"  displays  ;  or  to  doubt  the  sharp- 
aightednesa  of  our  brethren  in  the  North  on  the  subject  o£  *'  utility-;'' 
bat  we  do  think  it*  advisable  in  a  reviewer  not  to  make  too  free  wi^ 
the  Cayenne  and  mustard  of  vituperation,  if  it  be  only  to  avoid  ex- 
hausting the  gustatory  nerves  of  the  reader,  and  so  spoiling  the  maHcet ; 
tfid  we  fof'the  most  part  eadeavour  to  '*  dbcmr  spiriting  gently,"  and 
bear  in  mind  that  live  aathors  have  "  eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
aenaeft*  ai&ctions,  and  passions ;"  that  tliey  *'  laugh  when  they  are  tiekli^d, 
and  die  when  they  are  poisoned,"  and  are  "wanned- and  cooled  by  the 
aame  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is/' 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  very  few  books  whc^ybad  $  and  lite- 
rary faults  are  scarcely  to  be  computed  as  crimes  agiainst  society  (the 
case  of  libel>  of  course,  being  duly  excepted) :  although,  therefore,'  it 
may  be  neoessary  that  reviews  should  now  and  then  have  "9.  sev^ 
afticle/'  and  give  some  unlucky  scribbler  '^a  good  cutting  vtp/^r-m 
ordisr  to  fetain  the  ear  of  the  public  1  yet  ia  it  nettber  policy  nor  hu- 
manity to  fun  a  nnck  against  all  author-kiadf  and  treat  every  one  as  an 
enemy  who  has  written  a  book. 

Having  pveinised  thus  much,  the  reader  will  doubllesa  be  prepared 
to  find  US  in  a  meroiftil  mood ;  and  we  firankly  own  that  the  production 
now  under  consideraUon  iaone  that  has  some  claims  to'our  leloiity.  First, 
vAatever  may  be  thought  of  the  matter,  because  it^  author  k  a  wottan ; 
and  next,  because  she  doea  not  write  from  mercenary  motivea ;  but  is 
actuated,  in  thus  puMishing  her  labours,  by  a  mere  good-siatured  wiA 
of  multiplying  innocent  amusement.  We  are  no  advocates  for  giving 
tht^  great  exclusive  privileges  in  literature,  f<Mr  permitting-, them  to 
abuse  argument  and  lay  down  the  law,  on  the  strength  of  their  aristo- 
cracy. To  spare  designing  malice  or  tolerate  dulness  and  pretension 
in  the  "  nobiles  et  ianquam  nobiles'*  of  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  their 
gold  tassels,  is  a  base  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  public^  but  when  all 
is  &ir  and  above  board,  a  reviewer  is  bound  in  courtesy  to  practise 
some  forbearance  to  those  who  are  much  better  employed  in  writing 
even  a  bad  book,  than  in  setting  society  a  bad  example  of  idleness  and 
dissipation ;  and  a  critic  may  be  permitted  to  consider  a  noble  author, 
as  one  who  ia  anxious  to  make  some  return  to  the  community  for  all 
those  accumulated  advantages  which  its  institutions  have  heaped  on  his 

fiivoured  head. 

There  is  one  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  public  attendant 
upon  the  literary  propensities  of  the  great,  which  still  fhrther  tempts  * 
us  to '^a  lenient  estimate  of  their  **  doings;"  and  this  lies  in  the  msight 
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such  works  aflRyrd  unto  the  cliafactar  and  peculiaridflt  of  higk-bom  i 
lellecu.  Very  few  of  lu  are  sufifered  to  pass  the  siagie  eirde  within 
whidi  the  exduiiveljr  wpper  claites  coqgregate ;  and  the  moat  fiiTott«d 
of  ui  have  bat  lare  occasions  for  knowing  what  a  great  man's  hratna 
are  made  of*  The  points  of  view  fr<Mn  which  these  fiivourites  of  for- 
tune look  down  upon  men  aad  things,  engender  condusiens  very  dtf* 
ferent  from  those  which  ordinary  pe^e  form  on  the  same  subjects ;  mni. 
as  these  persons  exercise  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
species,  it  is  good  to  have  some  means  for  analysing  their  coneqmonsw 
9iut  up  among  themselves,  or  coming  into  contact  with  general  so* 
dety»  without  either  giving  or  recdving  much  impulse,  transacting 
little  or  no  business  personally,  and  having  their  most  ordinary  wants 
anticipated,  those  among  them  who  take  not  a  leading  part  in  politics, 
live  in  a  world  of  thdr  own,  which  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  Am 
**  work-a*day  world"  of  ours,  as  die  French  Institute  does  to  the  Dom 
DanieL  The  works,  therefore,  of  a  noble  author,  iHiether  they  be 
wise  or  silly,  amusing  or  dull,  good  for  something  or  for  nothiaff  (in 
themsdvesX  are  at  least  interesting  as  part  and  pared  of  thdr  antnor's 
miad,  as  reflectums  of  intellects  with  which  we  must  otherwise  remam 
unacquainted,  and  as  it  were  anatomic  preparations  of  that  sii^gnlar 
variety  of  the  human  animal,  which  is  at  once  so  important,  and  so 
difficult  to  examine  in  the  recent  subject 

The  fair  authoress  of  Ada  Reis,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  writingsi 
possesses  a  mind  powerfully  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  her  caste 
and  position,  and  in  itself  not  unwortby  of  some  condderation  by  the 
philosopher.  Acute,  ingenious,  imaginative,  capable  of  quick  and 
shrewd  observation,  with  feelings  as  exdted  as  her  fmcy,  she  has  yet^ 
by  the  force  of  drcumstances  been  so  for  removed  from  the  flat  rwi- 
ties  of  life,  that  she  scarcely  sees  any  thing  as  it  really  is.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  though  more  generd  than  her  knowledge  of 
die  world,  having  been  equally  independent  of  necissdty  and  business, 
has  likewise  exempted  her  from  that  mentd  disdplinft  which  is  esseo- 
tid  to  regular  compomtion*  Her  sagest  piges  have,  therefore,  a  wild- 
ness  or  an  oddity  about  them ;  and  there  is  an  inequality  in  her  steadiest 
march,  which  betrays  feelings  under  little  command,  and  ideas  which 
flow  quite  independendy  of  voliUon. 

Taking  her  works  aM  a  faithful  index  of  her  mind,  nothing  can  be 
more  Uxarre  than  the  nature  and  oompoddon  of  her  notions.  In  sll 
that  concerns  the  ftshionable  world, — ^diat  world  of  which  the  EdittMr  of 
the  Morning  Post  is  die  geographer,-- its  follies,  its  dissipaticma,  its 
heardess  inanity,  and  its  freesing  apathy,  she  is  perfecd^  at  home ;  and 
what  she  has  seen,  she  paints  with  considerable  fidelity,  and  a  force 
oecasiondly  approaching  to  that  of  our  best  novdists.  Hence  it  is, 
that  of  dl  her  works,  Graham  Hamflton  will  the  most  umv«rsally 
please.  But  beyond  thu  sphere,  her  nodons  are  the  result  <tf  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  not  very  ludidous  reading,  coloured  by  an  imaginadoa 
whose  activity  has  found  food  for  psadons,  which  wealdi,  rank*  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  socid  epoch,  would  otherwise  have  kept  in  a^ 
indpid  abeyance.  Of  the  rc^  world,  of  the  cares,  anxietias^  and 
>  diAsulties  tfarou^  mbkk  men  pass  in  their  daOyeffivrts  for  subsistaiice, 
Ae  knows  nothing.  Of  their  duties  and  rdations  she  has  bat  Tague 
and  confused  conceptions,  pardy  die  fruit  of  that  sort  of  early  instruc- 
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tim  wbicli  tbe  «biMfiD  of  the  gvett  leoeife*  bm  mare  ifae  creittiQii  of 
%  hmmt  dkpoted  to  be  affeetioiiil0»  and  of  tenaibilkiet  too  prone  feo 
exeggeretioii ;  the  lAole  perbep  a  little  tinetwred  by  tbe  pbiloeopby 
of  tbe  Hamiab  llore  scboou  Her  pages  exbilnc  in  enriow  and  somo- 
timet  in  droll  points  <^  contrast,  tbis  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
sb^swdness*  of  domesticity  and  dissipation,  of  wild  ideality,  and  satirical 
toucbes  of  real  characters  and  passing  follies.  In  perusing  hex  wodks, 
we  seem  to  accompany  bar  in  those  her  rapid  and  frequent  jowrneya 
which  tbe  daily  papers  daily  commemcirale,  between  Wbitdiall  and  her 
eonntry  villa.  In  tbe  exercise  of  her  *^mod6  Tktbis^  mod6  pontU 
AikemU"  fiusulty,  she  uses  no  discretion,  and  she  passes  from  the  firiry 
creations  of  her  imagination  to  tbe  impertinences  and  insipidities  of  the 
saloon  and  the  ball-room,  with  an  abruptness  which  to  some  may  ap- 
pear lo  require  a  clue.  Her  style,  as  unsettled  ss  her  subject,  changea 
Bom  grav^to  gay,  from  sentimental  to  satirical,  according  to  the  state 
of  her  tempemmeot  at  tbe  mnmeni,  of  composition.  Usr  books,  ibese* 
bre^  aw  not  formed  fi>r  chose  sage  and  ^  phmb  persons  who  doi* 
mand  a  ''cvt  bono?"  at  every  step,  and  require  a  mathematical  and 
moral  precwion  in  all  they  read.  In  Ada  Reis,  indeed,  the  authoress 
has  laboured  bard  to  extract  a  moral ;  but  she  alone  perhaps  could 
CQuceive  that  any  thii^  bearing  upon  actual  life  could  be  abstracted 
from  personages  and  adventures  so  wild  and  fantastic.  Those  readers, 
however,  who  ace  less  fastidious,  and  who  pause  not  to  inquire,  **  Is 
AisprobaUe?"  **  Is  that  in  nature!"  and  who,  without  judging  a  work  aa 
a  whole,  are  contented  with  a  quick  succession  of  melo-^amatic  scenery 
and  events,  interspersed  with  some  passages  of  great  descriptive  forcCt 
wiU  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal. 

The  story  is  Asiatic,  and  is  coloured  with  the  JiabUrie  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  The  adventures  turn  on  a  compact  with  the  evil  powers,  or  at  least 
with  their  magic-gifted  servants ;  for  it  is  not  very  clear  which  is  in* 
tendfid.  Tbe  events  succeed  each  other  with  the  r^dity,  and  with 
something  of  the  wildness  of  a  dream.  They  have,  consequently,  but 
little  suauined  interest ;  but  anndst  the  most  unreined  extravagance  of 
theatory,  there  are  perceptible  glimpses  of  the  human  heart,  mich  are 
not  the  less  interestmg  because  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place  and 
proportion.  But  the  author's  yor^  is  evidently  description.  In  this 
she  occasionally  exhibits  powers  that  might  be  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count* In  giving,  therefore,  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  make 
onr  aelection  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  tbis  talent.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  from  tbe  lOtb  chapter  and  2d  voL  and  relate  to  the 
earthquake  at  Limat 

**  Ada  Rcis  entered,  his  aw  wild  and  terrified.  '  Didst  bear  nothing  P  be 
cried.  '  Hast  seen  nediing  V  ha  said,  darting  by  her  (Fiomooda.)  '  nark  1 
again  1    Look»  look  from  the  casemant,' 

"  A  lurid  beam  burst  from  the  dense,  clouds ;  a  noise  loud  and  terrible 
aroused  every  inhabitant  of  the  house.  Qo<)daIcnar  returned  calm,  and  with 
a  smile.'  Tne  heat  was  intense;  the  forked  lightning  flashed  along  the 
skies ;  screams  rent  tbe  air ;  the  terrified  slaves  and  mentals  rushed  into  the 
pinscsiee  of  their  master  kneeling  and  quaking.  Ttnf^  hswding  of  dogs  was 
then  heard  $  strange  and  dismal  sounds  filled  the  air:  a  snIpMSius  sinell  in- 
feoled  the  streets  t  the  bessu  of  burden,  as  they  passed  along,  seemed  ssaTifly 
able  to  sustain  themselves  under  the  loads  they  bore.  In  the  market-pliace^ 
in  the  grand  square,  the  gardens  and  plains  acyoming  the  town«  the  terrified  in« 
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habitants  had  assembled  together,  lamenting  aloud/ and  saying  the  last  day 
w^  ar  hind.  *.  -'flM  tthumheshrat^KudAnlyAitA^*  ^,'pf  vHmtmm  itjjgjm^ 


the  ajtws»jeaifal4rfichc5  knew.  ;i^i»^a4daofi^..     »     ...     j .  ^a  ;v  oiliti 
"  g^uodalm^r  ^4dreMp4..luimelf  tq.,Ada  Scw»,an^  l^fW»ed  Miiaf  t^^fj^o^/l 
yvAS  toQ  late , they  should  ny  fro  19  this  state  or^orror  ana  alann^  V^H  F^f^^S^ 

as  quickly  as  possible  to  Callao ••  *      *  •    *•  »»»•:•  •»•    ^o 

'  *  Arrived  at  Callao,  tliey  found  iHc  scene  t!HeTe,*1f -pdWiWej'^Aim^teHlfc 
fttktt  at  Lidia.    Nev«r  hadth^slin  ti«eti  vpM  kraae^<eakimil^  "^nwNHMle 

children,  and  hmbaada  UMir'«fi»«^i:Mid  fcUfwyokiuft  ftfjMHsiMB  WstuvyiamA 
compassion. 

"  The  night  proved  more  sukry  than  ihe  da}r  had  been ;  cattle  and  dogs 
traversed  the  country  alone  in  wild  affright.  Children  wept,  they  knew  not 
why.  Strangers  inquired  of  eaeih  iSth^  thif  n^eaning  of  these  terrible  por- 
tents ;  many  fled  from  the  city  and  fort  of  Callao  and  betook  themsehres  to 
the  sea ;  but  Ada  Reis  was  of  opinion  that  to  attempt  the  sea  in  its  present 
state  were  more  dangerous  than  io  reniaift  im  land^  «ir  tl^iQiwhole  sky  wbs  <»f 
a  purple  tint,  and  the  wavesj  w^tb  a  still  ^well»  seemed  rising  above  the  Icid 
ol  the  shore.  Subterraneous  noises  wereheard.tbe  whol^pf  the  day,  some- 
times resembling  the  bellowing  of  oxen^  and  at  others  t)ie  dischaige  of  artil- 
lery, or  thunder  rattling  at  a  distance. 

"  In  a  short  time  Ada  Reis  joined  them ;  and  even  at  such  a  moment 
they  could  not  abstain  from  impious  raillery  and  ptofane  jesting.  '  Should 
the  earth  quake,  I  will  not,'  said  Ada  Reis.  At  tnat  moment  a  tretneodous 
shock  threw  Fiormonda  forward,  and  in  the  next  a  concussion  so  violent  en* 
sned,  that  the  buiidiiiK  biyikeasaiider  into  ruins.''. . .  •  *'  Thd concussion  was  re- 
peated ;  sulphurous  names  broke  forth  from  the  boson  of  the  earth :  then  at 
once  were  heard  on  all  sides  the  screams  of  the  dying,  the  roaring  of  thunder, 
the  wild  howling  of  animals,  the  crash  of  enurches,  palaces,  buildings 
toppling  one  upon  SM^other;  all  in  a  moment  destroyed^.^nd  burying  under 
them  their  miserable  inhabitants." 

In  the  last  volume,  which  is  in  many  respecta  tn&rior  to  the  others, 
the  authoress  drops  on- a  soddett  the  -  elevated 'aiid^  sustained  tone  of 
writing;  and  bringing  her  personages  itttt>  a  species,  of  hell  or  purga- 
tory of  her  own  imaginii^,  becomes  at^onee  familiar  and  satirical. 
After  the  manner  of  Dante,  or  radiet*  of  QiievedD,'ahte*proceeds  to  dis- 
pose of  classes  and  inrdcfieamencs,  and  in -tier  wiMilness  spares  neither 
herself  nor  her  firiendi.  It  is  m  this  part  of  he^-woribthat  she  exhibit! 
most  especially  a  nervous  sensibility  to  injnry^i^al  ^ents  itself  in  traits 
and  anecdotes  of 'those  with  whorh  she  is  displeased.  Through  the 
whole  work,  indeed,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  the  writer  is  evidently 
ill  at  ease.  Gracioas  Heaven  !  how  little  is  efveiyvibrldly  prosperity 
to  happiness!  High  birth,  wealth,  ease,  distinction,  the  confluence 
of  all  physical  goods,  with  friends,  relations,  and  admirers — are  all 
insufficient  to  fill  that  aching  void,  the  human  heart  ?  When  every 
thing,  which  in  prospect  seems  most  desirable,  conspires  to  render  a 
mortal  happy,  there  is  still  a  waking  busy  devil  within,  to  conjure  up 
imaginary  woes,  to  create  constructive  miseries,  to  subtilize  and  sophis- 
ticate, to  magnify  and  tp  distort, .  to .  exaggerate  expectation,  and  to 
manufacture  disappointment.  Let  not  the  cold  mpralist,  triumplumt  in 
his  own  composure,  «ay  that  this, is  madness*  iog(«Mtude,  fretfulnesa 
•unworthy  of  sympathyv  or  ialijr  liMieath  ooapasskm.  Man  does  not 
desire  to  be  misenible,  !)•  does  not  seek  to*su&n  •  Ideal  miseries  (if 
those  in  question  ^  ideal)  are  not  the  less  miseries  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  within :  nor  is  4iyfDchondriasia  a  less  patnlhl  disease,  because 
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it  erastet  itt  owntjntiplinast  or  holds  them  moreromotely  from  exterod 
emusation.  Perfa^pt  it  is  utterly  impossible  for '  beuigs  of  exalted  sensi- 
bility to  carry  on  to  the  grave  the  delusions  of  life,  and  to  avoid  a  oon- 
▼iction  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  mass  of  mankind  and  of  the  insipidity 
of  the  bulk  of  existence.  A  contented  disposition  is  the  gifl  of  Nature ; 
and  it  should  seem  that  it  is  a  boon  often  bestowed  as  a  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  splendid  talents  and  a  creative  genius.  It  occurs  at 
leaat  too  fkequentlv^  that  where  the  imaginative  faculties  take  the  leadt 
fimcy  ddights  to  £p  her  pencil  in  the  gloomiest  cdours.  C. 
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Veluti  in  Speculum. 

Sats  Mind  to  Body  t'other  day, 
As  on  my  chin  1  plied  my  razor. 

Pray  tell  me — does  that  glass  pourtray 
Your  real  phis,  or  cheat  the  gazer  ? 

That  youthful  fieuie,  which  bloom'd  as  sleek 
As  ilebe's,  Ganymede's,  Apollo's, 

Has  lost  iu  roses,  and  your  cheek 
Is  falliug  into  fearful  hollows. 

The  crow's  fell  foot  hath  set  its  sisn 
Beside  that  eye  which  dimly  twmkles; 

And  look !  what  means  this  u^y  line  ? 

Gadzooks,  my  friend,  you  're  getting  wrinkles ! 

That  form  which  ladies  once  could  praise. 
Would  now  inspire  them  with  a  panic ; 

Gel  Byron's  belt,  or  Worcester's  stays. 
Or  else  yon  '11  soon  be  Aldermanic. 

At  sight  of  that  dismantled  top. 
My  veiy  heart,  1  must  confess,  aches : 

Once  fomous  as  a  Brutus  crop. 

You  now  are  balder  than  ]!/>rd  Essex. 

Since  Wayte's  decease  your  teeth  decline :— • 
Finding  no  beautifier  near  *tta. 

Time's  tooth  has  mumbled  two  of  thine. 
Well  may  they  call  him—"  tdas  rerum,** 

Behold !  your  cheeks  are  quite  bereft 
Of  their  two  laughter-nursing  dimples. 

And  pretty  substitutes  they've  left — 
(Between  ourselves)  a  brace  of  pimples  I 

The  fiuhions  which  you  used  to  lead. 
So  careless  are  you,  or  so  thrifty. 

You  most  neglect  when  most  you  need, 
A  sad  mistake  when  nearing  Fifty. — 

Stop,  stop,  cries  Body— -Jet  us  pause 
Before  you  reckon  more  ofiences. 

Since  you  yourself  may  be  the  cause 
Of  all  these  dismal  consequences. 

The  sword,  you  know,  wears  out  the  sheath. 
By  steam  are  brazen  vessels  scstter'd  \ 

Ana  when  volcanoes  rage  beneath. 
The  suriace  must  be  torn  and  shatter'd. 
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Hare  not  your  passionfl»bQpe9>  and  feiics» 

Their  te^ment  of  clay  outwearing. 
Done  infinitely  more  than  years, 
To  cause  the  ravage  you^re  dedltring? 

If  you  yourself  no  symptoms  show 

Of  a&e, — no  wrinkles  of  the  spirit: 
If  still  tor  friends  your  heart  can  glow. 

Your  purse  be  shared  with  starving  merit : 

If  yet  to  sordid  sins  unknown, 
'    No  avarice  in  your  breast  has  started : 
If  jou  have  not  suspicious  ^own, 
dour,  garrulous^  or  oarrow^iearteci : 

You  itiU  are  young,  and  o'et  nyfaee 

(Howe'er  its  features  may  be  shaded) 
Shall  throw  tlve  sunshine  of  your  grace, 

And  keep  the  moral  part  unfaded., 

Expression  is  the  face's  soul. 
The  head  and  heart's  joint  emaaation  ; 

Insensible  to  Time's  controul,  ' 
Free  from  the  body's  devastation. 

If  v^'re  still  twenty^  I'm  no  more  : — 
Counting  by  years  how  folks  have  blunder'd  I 

Voltaire  was  young  at  eighty-four. 
And  Fontenelle  at  near  a  nundred  I  H. 


»  »  m^    ^T*"**^*     *»■ 


BQNJD-STR,E£T    IN    SEPTEMB£B. 

RoTTssEAu  says,  that  all  great  cities  are  alike ;  as  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servatiou  extends  I  can  confinn  the  remark,  and  yet  the  portrait  which 
they  exhibit  is  one  which  our  first  parents  could  hardly  have  been 
brought  to  comprehend.  .  Even  if  that  primitive  pair  could  have  con- 
templated the  many  myriads  that  were  to  descend  from  them,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  could  never  have  imagined  that 
in  various  parts  of  its  surface  a  million  of  beings  would  be  huddled  to- 
gether fn  one  narrow  voluntary  prison  of  stone  and  brick,  so  confined 
that  they  were  born  and  died,  lived,  fed,  and  slept,  in  successive  layers 
or  stories  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  obtaining  thait  accommodation 
for  the  flinetions  of  existence  by  mounting  above  one  another's  heads, 
which  could  never  have  been  afforded  by  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
ground  they  occupied.  Thousands  of  hecatombs  of  animals,  brought 
weekly  from  the  suri^oundlng  country  for  the  support  of  this  multitude, 
and  the  whole  condensed  population,  with  all  the  anithal  remains, 
plunged  into  the  earth  within  the  straitened  enclosure  of  the  walls, 
age  upon  age,  generation  upon  generation,  laid  over  one  another  until 
the  entire  mass  upon  which  the  city  stands  becomes  a  putrescent  abyss 
of  corruption  and  adipocire,  like  that  extracted  fVom  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents  at  Pans !  Such  are  the  prominent  features  in  which  aD 
great  cities  resemble  one  another ;  and  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  make 
me  thank  Heaven  that  I  live  not  imxhured  within  any  such  pestiferous 
eridosure,  where  the  very  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  seems  a  reflec- 
tion firom  the  pale  flag  qf  Death  which  is  perpetually  shakings  beibre 
their  eyes. 
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Notwithstanding  the  family  likeneas  jx^rceptible  in  all  those  enor- 
mous mounds  and  accumulations  of  brick  and  bones,  flesh  and  furni- 
ture, men  and  mortar,  beasts  and  buildings,  which  constitute  a  city  f 
and  the  similarity  of  hz^bits  and  appearances,  generated  by  all  such 
multitudinous  congregations,  there  is  a  sufficient  diversity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  each  individual  capital  when  viewed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  seasons.  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  offers  sq 
striking  a  contrast  to  itself  asLondon  in  and  out  of  the  season.  When 
I  speak  of  London,  I  put  entirely  out  of  view  those  industrious  and 
useful  classes  who,  living  in  the  terra  incognita  eastward  of  the  Bar, 
labour  unintermittingly  for  the  gratification  of  the  westward  popula- 
tion,  and  of  course  present  a  monotonous  activity  all  the  year  round : 
but  who  that  has  ever  seen  Bond-street  in  all  its  gaiety  and  glitter,  in 
its  days  of  clattering  hoofs  and  sparkling  equipages,  when  its  centre 
forms  an  endless  line  of  moving  magnificence,  and  its  gorgeous  shops 
on  either  side  reflect  an  ever-changing  galaxy  of  belles  and  exquisites, 
would  recognise  the  same  place  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  de- 
serted, silent,  spiritless,  "  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone,'' 
that  it  makes  one  '^  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear,"  to  take 
the  same  walk  for  five  minutes,  which  a  few  months  before  would  in  less 
space  of  time  have  evaporated  the  densest  spleen,  and  possessed  us  with 
ail  bright,  joyous,  and  spiritual  fancies  ?  The  ghost-looking  house-pain- 
ters whom  one  encounters  here  and  there  with  their  poisoned  visages ;  the 
scaffoldings  under  which  one  is  so  often  obliged  to  pass  at  the  risk  of 
lime  in  your  eyes,  and  the  certainty  of  it  upon  your  clothes,  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  brickbat  upon  the  head ;  the  dismantled 
shops,  and  the  hot,  dusty,  empty  street,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
miserable  objects  in  themselves,  complete  the  prostration  of  our  spirits 
by  recalling  their  past  cheerfulness,  and  so  aggravate  their  present 
gloom.  Innumerable  associations  connected  with  Bond-street  lift  it,  in 
its  time  of  glory,  so  completely  out  of  its  materiality  that  we  never 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  street,  and  in  the  season  of  its  thick  throngs  we 
have  no  time  to  compare  the  ideal  with  the  real,  by  subjecting  its  build- 
ings to  the  matter-of-fact  judgment  of  the  eye.  One  might,  indeed, 
lose  that  useful  organ  in  the  process,  for  those  members  of  the  Poco- 
curante society — the  porters,  reck  not  if  with  the  sharp  angles  of  their 
humeral  freightage  they  reduce  us  all  to  a  Cyclopean  community :  and, 
moreover*  one's  optics  are  kept  in  such  perpetual  activity  in  catching 
the  salutations  of  the  smiling  beauties  who  whisk  by  in  their  vehicles, 

in  nodding  to  Lord  A and  Sir  Harry  B ,  or  in  cutting  old 

General  C ,  or  any  other  established  bore,  that  he  who  should  be 

caught  gazing  upwards  at  the  houses  would  infallibly  be  set  down  for 
a  rustic  star-gaxer,  if  he  were  not  knocked  down  for  a  London  som- 
nambulist. 

Last  month,  however,  in  the  solitude  and  vacancy  of  the  foot* 
path»  I  thought  I  might  safely  venture  to  look  upwards  and  contem- 
plate the  street  in  its  architectural  character,  when,  O  Heavens !  what 
a  bright  web  of  association,  what  a  tissue  of  Corinthian  imaginatmns 
was  instantly  dissolved  and  frittered  away.  It  was  as  if  I  g^zed  upon 
the  corpse  of  one  whom  I  had  known  in  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
vitality.  An  ugly,  irregular,  desolate,  dingy,  beggairly,  old-fashioned 
succession  of  brown.brick  tenements,  stretched  before  me,  like  Fal- 
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^^yMggmng  Jooka  wd  .uiWla#  fMMom^.  of  th^  s^M^p^  Ali  ^I^T^^^ 
«^,A«t.  ivonMnt  up  debuMOQ;  af  &iJ^a,ta(r«demt]^in(|Q<^ifteini^^ 
«^^md  jfHyAeKiwith  c^^lcu^Pg^b^'tb^f^^  S^nxea  fit  tbJM^j^^ha^^ 
&Utet  would  .afiect  the  n$»vel-f0adu}g  ^i99«^  «nd  boi»aQt-buyip£/q^|i!^ 
ajiers.  af  .tke  coviQ^fy,.  wtK>'froiii  lb«  fr^uent  r^ferpnc?  to  Aia  sf^qs^oX 
ftotioivin  oempi^^rs  c^^drainaacei  -biive  beea.a/^ovAtoinfid  to  inv^Kit 
with  4QiQethii)^  ofa  Komantic  and  magnificent  cWm^ter.  To  add.io 
i^y.aoaoiyaacAi  it  waa  on«  of  thoan clqae,  .dayop^- sultry*  d#ya,  «xprc»v 
pydyp^m^  myggj/  by  die  Londonarfi  imd  a*  i)9y  lungs,  papted  under 
thehotmpistAureof  the  atmospherte,  I  ochoed  the  ^laCHlatton  of  tke 
WQ^tl^  fiMrmec  dywg  of  ao  astho^--^"  If  onc^  1  can  .get  thia.plagi^ 
bD^M»  frifly  <^nt  of  j»y  body  I'll  uke  ^euqed  good  eare  it  «ha^  ney^f 
mb  ia,  i^i^iaJ'  .  Aa  I  thpHght  of  the  bi^oyant  and  elastic  breesses:  w|iic)i 
T'^ra^t.  Al^  that  moment  to  have  been  enjoying  in  Gloiicestfirsjtiire,  ui|dcjr 
i^Y  fiiit'c^wite  clump  of  aspens»  whose  ever-fluUerng  leav^  ajt,  ong^ 
pbaded,me  from  the  sun,  awl  supplied  me  with  the  music  of  a  jf^pelual 
v^tearfeU,  I  fc^t  la  all  its  intensity  the  sentiment  of  Dante-r-  .    •  n. . 


1     ' '  M   *•  mi*  Nessan  maggaor  dolore 

'  , .  •  Che  riootdani  del  tempo  felice 

..  ,  Nella  miscria."  .....," 

'^ut'perhapa  the  laoat  pitiable  and  lugubrious  of  all  the  apeaillclaa 
eBtiMualflpred  at  die  West  end  in  this  season  of  emigrationy  a«e  the.^taT 
^stMolafte'Wighta  who  being  unable  to  pcocune  an  imrkalimr/  to  ilbe 
eoomay,  mod  (without  •  money  to  get  conveyed  thitfaer  eondemn  .thtwt 
fcdves'ioiafldaaly  impdnmnient^  and  stealibrdi  in  the  dusk.lilie  tbe^Iighl* 
AMn>h<||ifaVorthe 'biadoof  Minerva,  or  rather*  lik^ gboeta  of  thaiOi 
ai)HReiv]iot>haaiit  d»«  spbta  which  they  lofvod  in  thek  .days  ^ifi^oiit 
A)  Biaaianliatliavs.  a"cfa»aoler  to  lose  befoee  be  will  A»?iBHbmiii^f^ 
raaliaditfetiteuhNittBiaBmmepoa  of  Tcrenee;  bBtil'.ia«>elMgRitofnf»wiiie 
the  mputetion  t[>f  bdi^.'^.  jmb  idle  feUow  aboua  towm  TisiiMigiMi  dlithf 
gt^tetl  'diralea,"  that  few  Wea&*eniiiana  and  Bond^streetkmiijvnA'tbiDli 
IhemsaWeS'exeaipt h^m  thet>haenraiiee»wi)ioh •tbis.atal^  inpoa^-,  iNo 
Gondiiian  is  mdre^teti^y^  more  ineacoraUyexaeted  by  Faahidn,  tbiui>an 
absenoafnmi  London  inSept^mber,  and  it  muat  be  cDtafesaedtbat  fi^r 
mrafasliea  who  are  Mdble  to  comply  with.tbia  mandate  have  atleaai 
gnuoa  enaugh  to  feel  the  foil  inftnny  of  ike  aiigma  that  altadbes't  to  fchefar 
deliiaqvaney;.  No  pkkpocket  has  a  quicker  eye  for  .'ft  BoW"#ilwtt 
offleee^^  notspeiiiiihrift  ^dandy.lias  m  keener  pereeption  of.aniappsoaAi 
ing  bailiff,  than  these  victims  of  fashion  have  of  an  aditatiaiDg  .ao^pUMA* 
laBOB)  if  thsyareeomflelled  t»  rmithe  gaontlet  of  recognition  b^idath 
llw  garish«ye«f  di^.  Readiag  him  as  far  off  as  if  hewera  aitele* 
gsaphy'  they  prepare  all  tteir  wiles,  doubfoa,  and  escapes,  soneiitoes 
stewing  into  a  ahopv  or  holting  down,  a  street  or  even  a  bUftd-alkiX* 
or  faeing'Tight  abottt,  act  that  if  die  enemy  .can  even  awear  toahfav 
bmda^  'ha  aoay  not  be  able  to  a;ver  that  he  has  seen  their  fi^ea  mi 
XiOiulott«  when  iu  pmdidtas  at>e  ttttder  the  baa  and  interdiot  <rf  Fnshioa^ 
•  Wilb  a  vnaliciaiia  pfceaswre  I  -have  occasionally^  amused'  mjwelfki 
«ouiitBnwtidg  aU  theaei  mancDarrea  amtdeaiccB  by  rnnoing  dawoia.  Bi4e 
btrsBi/  gettiom  »diead.df  thaugi^rae^  nod 'CnaoanteriDg .  bim  ttn.ifinlat 
wten  ha>tlm^ht4  waoiar  beU^ ;  ^t  bjr  Miangipjr.li  mm  phamp  Wf 
^baiatotbiBam  «  canter,  that'  I  mighit.ateenria  £e  vaooiia  degrewa.^ 


8^-p6teeMA6h'  ^t^A  Irtiptdki^  ^h'  wUdtf  tW  dlffi^t^eoe  ^dlpkit^  tiUfrett 

eoiifttetfd  ttbd,  antf  hurH^^'oft  itfk^A  alf  ititi^i»t^tl!^  i  -Mt  <die>  jl^^tK^ 
AiUfy  adbpt^  tfte  applied  tTK^thfki'  of  c^cimi^  guilt  hy'H&dbiM^ 
tfte^bttMking  j>«rti«s,  and  startiMg^odP  itiim'MiiktMatiom  and  "Mtj^Mf. 
^  WHat,  Htorry  Beven  OAs  in'  LcyMdotit  O^atJ^^hfetoAp^la!^-^ 
then  t(hie  6yes  are  robbed,  and  ^Mx  ati  inerediAotis  iitare  tbe  ^alty  ebrt^ 
tinti«i— *^  It  Is  Haity,  by  Heaven !— why,  my  dear  feM((>w,  have  ybii 
forgotten  that  thi*  is  Septeiiiber  t — what  would' they  siy  trtte  1  tb  tato^ 
ticn  this  at  H-*-^— '  House,  or  Lord  S— — ^'s,  01^  the  Matelikmeta  of 
I> — L-'sr  Nbw  it  is  clear,  tliat  &  man  i*fto  attacks  yott  in  tlhhr  W^, 
and  even  hints  at' bettaymg  you  to  yonr  noble' friends,-  eantildll&Aself 
\fe  in  the  same  predicament.  He  must  be  a  mere  accidental  travelled 
bver  the  forbiddMi  ground ;  at  alt  events,  he  wisbe^  y6u  to  inf^  if;  Bnt 
fbf  fbar  ^n  should  noihave  ingenoity  enough  to  draw  tha^  cbhiAittibn, 
lie  takes  care  to  add,  that  he  is  a  mere  bnrd  of  piissagid,  havitlg  onl4  AN 
irived  thiitmbrning  from  Cheltenham  or  Hatrogate,  and  mt^ding  td 
set  off  next  day  for  Dawlish  or  Sidraonth.  Joe  MaiHon,  and'his  fle4)M- 
gunsmith  Egg,  have  as  many  charges  to  endure-  as  their  own  fowling- 
pieces,  for  several  of  my  acquaintance  have  dedaped'that  after  writing 
repeated  letters  without  effect,  they  had  be^n  obliged  to  run  up 
to  LoMban  to  reclaim  their  guns,  which  had  been,  kft  <tOiba 'te- 
ptfredV  never  failing  to  add,  in  a  tone  of  iiidignant  reptoMb««^ 
•»  ttnd'  yoii  Inow  pheasant  shooting  b^ns  in  ten  d»y»i*'  One  fvicnd 
badihyownf  himself  into  the  London  mail  upon  leamidg  tbedavgnroos 
tllMs' df  aik  uHele,  fvom  whom  he  had  conflidei«ble<6X{tocfcatioft8^,ahd 
w4Mii*  lie  iMcdsedbf  a  scandalous  want  df  eonbiddradon  forfitlJ^inck 
af'tifiB  liitie  af  the  County  hices.  Another,  who-  was  theddd^ip^table 
ttHthor  bf  scnbe  Vef7  ingenious  charades  jd- rhyme,  iafoitned^imei  witli 
arrtMUioiuttiioolc,  that  a  letter  frein  his'qnia  af.asbookaelMr  liiiui^otei^ 
'Millltl  Mm  CO*  ran  up  to  moks  certain  pVeiiMinaiyiasrajigenettasifiw  tUt 
paMisliiii^'sea6«R«  A  iMocdi  ^poor  IbUow,  Mio  begun  ter  wailk.ivtiHi^ 
Kf&pin^'-'av  he  specified. his  disastety  wad  imdeir  the/.noeedDty<^df 
oomiiij^  all  'tiiei  wary^&om  Scatborough  to  conmth  Attlsy  Goopei^v  m-* 
t^eetiSg^tAie  dd  wound  be  received  at  iyavQra<9  Mid  k  .fimrtk^iafk^ 
fhmklji  ftacmg  thbcbe  had  n^ver  Mb  London^  dteckired^  thht  hesraas^' 
thpdd  df  sdl  the  batMog'^plaees  and  the  dififeredt  .noblernQnTai  seats  of 
whleb  he'had  the  run,  tkathe  was  detemiiacdi  for  ontc  and*asifjiy»  uy 
ptoe'«i  tfttomH  in  Londony  out  of  fun  and  ilDvcky»and[  jusl^torsee  w&tit 
the>€|Hog-was  itkew  .«     ';  ...  :^  .Tii^.-J  .  0 

•  *  Lerre  of  tbe. country  is  withme  a  passion  whiek^  haa  spcuiigi  tip  a8)«ke 
odMrs  subsided;  perhaps  a  eertain  atge.  is  kleccsainry^lbr/ks.''Ml,  aad 
fffldHemg  fruition,  before  one  can  feel  assused  that  if  ^  ^a:lldDuliiiDt» 
tbe  ileMi,  look  forth  upon  the  green  eajrtb^the  «blue  s%»  anditW  Assh^ 
mg  wafers,  and  so  put  ourselves  in  oomnmiibn  wids  Natrnie  and  thehm* 
«eeii  spirit  of  the  universe,  we  shall  infallibly  trBn(iiNlliM)«ur.lboalniitf, 
however^a^tated,  by  impanaDg  to  dicm  the  blandness  andl  aexmdty  df 
Che  aorcounding  landscape*  If  we  become  lesa  social  aawa  idMice 
iib  life,  we  certainly  sympatfabe  more  witk  nature,  a.8obstitutitm;iiif 
Mrbieh  few  wiQ  find  rea«oa  uk  complain^  The  coMombattC-whoml 
b«v^  bean  writiiigjiad  none  of  this  feding ;.  theji  lo^ed  |iondani  fuA«r 
ttjsi^the  country^  yet  thejrhkied  it  so  maiih.  when,  k  !vaBiiludai)^die 
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proscription  of  fashion  that  they  invented  all  sorts  of  ingemont  Uett  to 
apologize  foir  their  presence.  Strange  inconsistency !  that  a  man  shoulil 
deem  it  more  respectable  to  be  a  liar  than  to  be  accounted  poor ;  more 
strange  still,  that  an  Englishman  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  liberty  and 
resists  with  so  much  pertinacity  the  smallest  encroachment  upon  his 
free  agency,  should  voluntarily  become  the  slave  of  the  most  capri^ioos 
of  all  despots — Fashion. 


THE      PHYSICIAN. — NO.    X. 

On  the  Power  of  Habit. 

If  any  one  would  instruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  pnasttving  health 
and  attaining  longevity,  without  having  occasion  to  submit  to  the  m- 
merous  rules  laid  down  by  physicians  for  the  regulation  of  their  ood- 
duct  in  regard  to  these  points,  let  him  teach  them  the  secret  of  habitu- 
ating themselves  to  every  thing.  Custom  permits  those  who  place 
themselves  under  her  protection  to  live  as  they  |dease,  and  bestows 
health  and  long  life  at  the  cheapest  rate.  She  marches  in  triumph 
over  the  tables  inscribed  with  the  laws  of  physicians,  and  shows  her 
votaries  that  they  may  enjoy  health,  while  pursuing  a  way  of  life^ 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  must  speedily  and  in&llibly  precipi- 
tate them  into  the  grave.  Custom,  nevertheless^  operates  agreeably  U> 
the  principles  of  medicine,  and  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  to  invali- 
date them,  as  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  forms  correct  notions 
on  the  subject. 

Habit,  or  custom,  for  I  shall  use  these  terms  indiscriminatelyi  is  aot 
a  property  of  mere  mechanical  machines.  A  watch,  for  instance,  can- 
not be  accustomed  to  any  thing :  animal  machines  alone  are  auaoepti- 
ble  of  this  quality.  These  machines  are  moved  by  the  senses  and  by 
perceptions :  and  herein  consists  the  whole  secret  of  habit.  Sense, 
which  resides  in  the  nerves,  when  communicated  to  the  brain,  produces 
in  the  soul  perceptions  or  feelings ;  and  both  this  sensibilitj  -of  the 
nerves  and  these  perceptions  of  the  soul  cause  movements  in  the  ma- 
chine that  are  sometimes  voluntary,  and  at  others  of  a  differeiM  nature* 
Metaphysicians  assert,  that  perceptions  frequently  repeated  in  the  soul, 
gradually  become  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  length  so  weak  that  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  they  never  took  place.  Oftenr*repeated  sensa- 
tions which  the  soul  feels  strongly  at  first,  cease  in  time  to  pmdnce 
any  impression  upon  it ;  and  in  this  case  we  say  that  we  are  accaatomed  to 
such  sensations.  But  though  the  perceptions  of  the  soul  cease  to  make 
that  impression  on  the  brain  which  once  occasioned  the  movenaents 
that  accompany  the  perceptions,  still  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
alone,  without  die  co-operation  of  perceptions,  is  capable  of  effe(!ting 
the  same  movements,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  sense.  In  this  ease^ 
sense  alone,  without  any  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  sonli 
after  it  has  been  very  frequently  produced  in  the  nerves,  gives  rise  to 
actions  and  movements, — which  at  first  never  took  place  without  eon- 
sciousness  and  without  perceptions  in  the  soul.  We  then  say,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  certain  actions,  to  certain  movements,  that  they 
have  become  mechanical  to  us*    The  nerves  themselves  «iay)  by  fre- 


ifoeotly-rqpeateAinipjesaione^  gradually  Jlo^, their  8eusi)>ility.  andl  then 
we  are  not  only  accustomed  to  the  sei^sations,  because  such  'a  nervie 
has  ceased  to  communicate  jperceptions  to  the  soul ;  but  the  actions 
and  movements  of  the  maqhme>  which  used  to  accompany  the  percep- 
tions and  the  sensibility  excited  in  this  nerve,  also  cease  to  take  place, 
because  the  moving  po.wer,  sense,  is  annihilated  in  the  neirve.  Thus 
we  are  enabled  by  habit  to  endure  more,  and  are  secured  Vrom  the 
effects  of  certain  sensations,  which  used  infallibly  to  attend  those  sen- 
sations. We  thus  escape  the  troubles  and  dangers,  which  many  sen- 
sations would  bring  in  their  train,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  themi 
Whoever  is  capable^f  reflecting  a  titt))^  will  'easily  be  able  to  deduce 
the  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  habit  recorded  in  the  sequel 
from  these  principles,  which  I  wall  not  do,  because  it  is  not  my  inten* 
tknta  treat  the  rttadsr  with  apeeiilatioBS,  but  withpvactical  remarks  on 
lwbit^«that'eBeh  may  theaee  leara  to  determine  the  af^ilicationpf  thin 
aBimai)ir€fert9r  to  hie  own  partieular  case. 

rit  JB'Oatiimeii  to  uae  the  expression*  that  a  person  .is.  accustomed  to 
aoeietUBg,  in  An  improper  signification.     Of  a  person,,  who  by  degrees 
to  see  distinctly  in  the  dark^  we  say,  he  is  acciistomedt  todark- 
,  'Wfaile^n  fact  it  is  only  his  soul  that  fi^s  more  acutely  and  discri- 

•  Hlinatestmoie  precisely.  As  the  muscles  of.  the  body  beoome  stronger 
hf  ftreqoeiit  exerose^  and  capable  of  moving  greater  loads;  we  say  of 
<perfle«alriiO»  faave  thus  increased  their  stre^glti»  that  they  are  accus- 
toihbd  tohavd  labouri  whereas  th^  have  only  acquired  vigour  in  a 
t^iyBieal  ■satiner,  as  a  magnet  by  degrees  beeomes  capable  of  support- 

-liogxa  iwavter  object,  and  as  a  young  tree  that  is  bent  will  raise  a 

greater  weight  the  stronger  it  becomes  by  its  growth.   .  ThuSy  too^  it  is 

j'&e;  practice' to) say  of  the  movements  which  we-  latum  to  perjEocqi.  with 

greater 'Celerity,  ithnt-wft  have- acquired -it  by.. habit,  .thpugV>^he  real 

'S<sM»of  the  caae  is,  tfaat<mackann  emplPtied in; the QOAStSAt  .repetition 

/M^tkeHsame mtrvemtota^  become  flaereeupple^andMpUsAtj.afidtin  iwe 

-^esPMCcome  fdaiiy  Uttlo-  obataeles^  for  k  ia  well  Idnowp  that  a  machine 

^.  fisnjsynped.'oft  many  wheels  ^oea  much-rnQre  ea^ily^nd  smoothly  when 

>  it  llBs  bBMi  worked  for  soeie  feime»  than  it  .did.,at'$rft.    This  mode  of 

*CKpeeBsion,'how  erroneous  soever,  Hfe^are  now  compelled  to  adopts  and 

•aatimikose^oelof  this,  paper,  I  shall  .include  all  these  cases  among 

iienatoins^  I  would  merely  remark  for  the  information  of  my  sp^ulative 

feddeis,<  diet  they  ihust  not  sad(  to.aoeount  &r  these  custonis»  impro- 

perly^so  oaUedy  according  toiho  laws  of  sense,  but  on  pfaysiqd  prin- 

cipftos*  '■'      ■ 

*•  itrwill  now  be  easy  to  pereeivo  how  fhr  the  insUM^K^a  of  the  power 

«  «f  habit  are  from  invalidating  the  .general  doctrines  of  medicine.     Phy- 

'aknana  <wani  ervery  one  agaisst  exposure  of  the  chesty  and  threaten 

•those  who  disregard  their  admonitions  with  catarrhs  and  inflammatory 

ii9vetti«  *  Stieh,  indeed,  are  the  consequences  o£  that,  degree  of , cold 

orkieb  prevents  the  cireulation  of  the  juices  and  causes  obstructions. 

Nevesthelesss  a  female  with  open  bosom  shall  brave  a  cold  su%ient 

to  freeso  twenty,  young  men»  without  sustaining  any  injury.     Is  this 

any  .valaifeatiim  of  ns?     By  no  meanst    The  principle  remains  true, 

•  tbac  cold  ocoaaioAs  obstructions,  catarrhs,  and  inflammations* .  JBut 
>tbe  degree  of -tsokk  wkiek  produces  these  results  in  thousands,  ^bai^  pot 
v^esametyoiv8t3osnarthe>la(i^,>b*cause  the^iecves  .of  her  hosQpi  are 
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l^Y This  reiison  t  lyas.  ju^tiW  ip.<^piiH]f^yai»g  tba^r^mii^  P^fW  >bf 
ilsse^iin^, '  iii»t  tile  w^y.  to  ^i4ure,iy^q^t  wcfftVWitnw.lfiM*^^^^^ 
j&tohs  bonsider  as  dao^iv>u»»  i^  tp.  accu;>toa^;  yuyaelvf^.  4q. ^^lyjtiMj^gf 
T6inQ8tra<je .  this  po^itign^.I  will  gptllfi^j^gh,  tbe  pw«f»^.4hi)igii;«» 
wfii^h  we  may  habituate  o.iufselFi^ ». that  t.mp^  at  tbet  iwiA.|im(i<liav« 
iii^  bj^rtuDity  of  addling  aome  remfurk^Aetvic^k  tf)  audi  m  lUidi 
fit 'to  choose  this,  convemept  way  focpr^rvii^  j^orftib  a^d- fttlaaintpg 
Mnfi"  l^e,  contrary  to  all  the  ruJle^  of  th?  ^^C|5*«  . .  i.-  .     ,  ...f 
"^   A  ftw  general  rules  xoiist  he.  jpr^i9^.H    Thopgb*  Cfjbiit  lu» 
iasAedy  that  people  oi\ght  to  accustom  tbenaa^)ve».tOia\s^.lbiilg^. 
they  may  not  sink  ynder  every  trivial  Accid^*  'till  ha  admea  H'^iiod 
choice  in  the  things  to  which  they  shouU  auive.i;^  J^^o^mo  liabitvaftdL 
Gardens;  fields*  Uie  city,  the  watei**  (he.  cbfice9.a?a.all.praiat^Tbtf  Uvv 
but  be  recommends  exercise  in  pjeferenoc  to  x^pji^f^^ .  «T;haa'4b^  v» 
tliiiags  io  which  peopl^  muat  not  accus^tQmthemaelv^aybefailpei.kiiV 
more  beneficial  to  life  and  health  that  they  sbouhi  not  aoqiUixi(.l)liai  Aw 
ciRtyl'    As  habit  does  away  with  the  efiects  of  cejtaiQ  0«oa«|iiQlMv4Bd' 
petceptions,  so  it  can  also  annihilate  such  effects  as  are  ^|)dfMdviti4<l: 
health.    Indolent  repose  weakens  the  animal  powers^  it  isv  ^ibtvaiteey 
better  that  .it  should  be  oppressive  to. us,  that  wemay.avyHdil^dmi 
that  we  should  learn  by  h^bit  to  endure  it*    Thia  obawaiioa  ip|iiw 
t6  numberless  other  case^.    ^¥hea  we  have  accuaUmiad  oimdff«s  M  lA. 
Irandred  things,  s^ill  a  thousaip^d  otliors  are  left  to  whicb  wn^Mi^iipi^Mv' 
cust(>med,  anyd  which,. on  acco.unt  pf  our  b^ipg  habituaA^  Af  lAc^iteN' 
tA^  ^e  cannof  bear  withput  the.  greater  4aAg^r«  ^  Wba^rer.baarUvbri 
mfi^  himself  to  4igpt  pocM^se  food:*  i^  ittuu^keijl  wtb  S^ffiiS  Imtwi 
cxhifihM  io^Bi  light  ^el^cate  di^-    It  Yfovii*  ih«r#fpiiib  imf^  hd^unnm 
8|W{ce^l)le  ^p  him  if  he  (^ad  i(U)«acpus^pm^d  bjm«f4f  »QM(y»io>Jfc<lwt  hv^t 
W^l  theh,  you  will  reply*  let  people  habituate  .tb^m^lyfiA^iQfo]n^Oiilfli»q 
t(^co1d>bd  ^t,  to  Veayyai^  light  {oo^  ^..,  3^(,iti«l|9ffM  teitoffiii 
that  this  is  not  always^  prac^cable;  ai)d  it  is ■.  the,  mftr^^ i4%fH<f <»•  ><fai' 
a(it«imtom  purselves  to  some  thi^^  only..   Ci^t.^QB»ti^  i^>tilMit^fi»q.. 
nt^Ci^dty,  in  the  choice  of  the  thungs  to  whi^b  peqplfi  ^tlXT^  10  hihilh . 
nate  th^m^clves,  and  they  ought,  moreover,  19  c^nsid^^th^wboli-irtata.i 
of^th'e  body,  and  all  the  circumstai^ces  in  jwhich  tkf^  ^fef^^^mUU'iOitii- 
Tday  in  future  chance  to  be. .,  K.^^ .  m9re^habit  exjte^dat^jr  to  ahet| 
anlmaf  nature ;  all  ttie|>arts  pf  th«  p/^pl^auian^  9f  :tb«  ^nmntbodgp'dK  . 
ndt  belong  to  this  nature/  though  t^^  a]:e» requisite  fon  heal^/MldJifrki  . 
There  ar^,  of  course^  cir<Qumstances  ^  bumaii  life,  whvb  tbaipOiTtr  o£. 
habit  cannot  control,  because  they  are  not  witbi^  ita  domiuB*. .  ^Blood  • 
wh^n  obstructed,  tends  tq  pi^trefaqtiop,  aad  habit  cafmofcipvavanftviUsy 
b^ahse  it  is  a,  n>erely  physical,  but  pot  an  animal  efi^    It. m^, then**.* 
fofe,  jproper  to  guard  against  sueh  .habita,  the  conneqiftfiicfiaifpf  MAitfa «, 
extend.to  the  physical  mature  .of  the  humao  b(?dy9  .wjk^^:4legr  iM;ii»(' 
loiig^  tftider  its  control.     On  account  of. the  gc^aa/b  «flffQ|JMatff>tt<oClke  r 
Bnm&i  with  the  mechanical,  and  physical  t^h/aniaa  ia  fluimiJk.  tint  faatk>.- 
ind'^d  ai-e  rare^  in  which  any  thing  pf  tbii>  kiiE4  <v>uld  toti|iiB»  uSMpi'i 
ba?d  p&ltolbility,  however,  demonstrates,  thatlH^,^i44:«?tfVetyilunDte^i^ 
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persuaded  by  the  authority  of  old  ftdwes,  that  ^hefe  is  nojthiM  m 
I|fltimi44  whitl^ 'people  Vttay  hbtbabittiatiTth^mkelyes^*,  that,  w^^^  qi^^ 
faaKJbtciOlijiufed  bitti^elf  to,  -anotter  may ;  and  tha^  by  h^bit  lyie  ly^y 
ygfc^*  4^  ^omplet^  r^vplutfbtir  in  natur^.  These  tnt^ch  too  ;ge^€p;^ 
titatiMW^iiileiiiB' false  as- it  i*tyi)}d'*be40  assert,^  that  we  ought  not  t9,mr 
cttitofli'otiMdhF^ to  anything  r  iliat  bkbit  does  not  enable  us  to  eji^dWe 
muM  tllaii  ^at  nature  la^  can^M^'of  enduring  without  it,  siace,tl^ 
l9««diflii'p^ftM>ni  ili'paBrtiditer  niings  to  which  he  has  accustomed,' j^im,i 
self,  is  stronger  than  th^  tno^  tobust  man ;  that  we  cannot  \weaa  our- 
8ilvdi»  froca  aii3^  thing  tltat  has  onc6  become  natural ;  or,  that  w^  PjAghjIf 
##396411  ^rK^e^iVoYti  sttcb  things  only  as  are  troublesome.'  . ,/.,  ;^ 
-  It  is)  mw^B&wet^  td^be  observed,  that  no  habit  is  to  t>e  ac(|uir^d  §pd:^ 
infyi  b«t  only  by  l6ng  practice.  We  ought  not/  ther^o^e,  to.ce]^ 
Wf^  it'tod  earl^i  and  to  expose  ont^elves  to  danger^  Which  we^ajTQ  ^q^ 
yoti  oapAl«"of  endwfifip.  litis  indiscretion  costs  many.thei^  Mv^ 
WbisortlM^y^hav^severfu' times  indulged  in  irregularities  qj:  ci^p^p^ 
irjih-iyipunity^  ifbey  become  bold^  and  venture  once  more  £^  an/i)^, 
Ifaoky* moment  to  repeat  them/txnder  the  idea  that  habit  has  res^^^^ 

_  ,  -^  •■!  "lit*     ^>     ^% 

,-9%e'«dfe8t  hd[>k8  are  those  which  we  have  acquired,  not  of.Q^^s^i^^^ 
bift'tlik^gh  the  management.of  those  who  .had  the  care  of  ^s  m  Qfjgfi 
tnA^«B64nfiia6T.     Adults  find  it  mofe  diiBcutt,  an4.the  age^^.y^ry. 
rar«iy  in^seeed)  in  gainihg  new  habits,    t*or  ttie  si^  and  p^rf^^M^jf, 
wMk^iMrtttttfonfii,  fit  is  never  advisab'le  to  att^ippt  to~  acq^iKe  j^ 
h^tkif^'br  fh  i^dlivfquish  c^d  6nes,  whether  in  diemselvp^^b^Defiip;^!  ^^i^ 
f0Mi\(mr^^Fm\  Jovitis'says  of'  the^phj^i^Mn  b^ ^op^  ^f '^^^^ i)0(f n^ 
nHRudl  GuniiGd,  l^  he  was"  cojfisideye^d  ^s  %/eihg  to  l^^me  for  ^ia  dea£l 
bwMMlMi^^addd-hiS'Hotin^^,  who,Vho'vi^  y^tjaM^^^^ 
adtaik4ed4n >^e(iU,  fo  adopt  a  more  tiegulair  ft^a^r  df  ^vm^  j^^t}  .^  %^ 
p9mA&tJt^hiMiLiittfxiiWihei' to.     The  dari^  animad;(r^rsipn ^pj^ss^^      , 
QmpyitM  VAJAfhiiniis;  on  die  physician  of  Pef^e^ulii^^lll.,  wt>9  vi^, 
afi^oml'itKlihiUie'fgolit',  'tfaoughjothers  are  6f  opinion^  ^at lie  V^IU^ 
upwAllild^f  ^m^i  <yf  virhich  he  die^  by  ibf^ning  mdi^position.'it^ 
Teas4«i  Of  atai^  ahd,  tb  ^^ate  appearances,  taking,  fighter  food  ^n  ^^,, 
ha#>bed^'tl«6d'ib^di    Oaien  escpressly  /brbids  the  attempting' c^^^)^,, 
aheratioil^^^  itt  bad*  habits,  during  jlTness,  and '  relates  a  '^1^^  }fi^^ 
poibt.o^^Imrtatiif  Aristotie  of  ^ytilene,  had  nev(^  dpxik  col^'^^^te^^ 
b«i>W8U)dtflfOli«d  vAihti  disease  in  wbk)i  it  \fas  thougk,^ce89ai;y^)t(^^^^ 
hiai:i<]t>fldK«'ti*-Th^ patient d^dared bis  conviction  that  it \wou44 ^rotf- 1 
duoe^aMiixis^'  and  appealed  to  ah  instance  of  the  kind  witbti^^juV  q,^^ 
k«ifwlMgef»-'be  ifevertlieless  sti^ve,  ht  hisl>enen^,  las  ^e.thoug^t,  toi. 
oitamibitoe' Ivaltic.'    He  drank  the  water,  and  di^.    So  essentJ^  is^  \^^^ 
tbtfrisl^sitiabs  ^hemse^ves  should  be, guided  by  ihe  liab^ts  q|',$eir,.i 
pstimtt^and^tfp^nifiis  is  grounded  the  maxim  pf  those  wb(i  af^rt^^ 
tbatitlMif  f0?Mt  kttve  tiirf  ^hysfctah,  wlio  {^  not  acquainted .witH^j^e.j 
na^ilio^  ihaiv'4iMM«iMtica&.    This  natn/^  (is  .made  up  chia()y.  9f^  ^P^nj 
lidbvu^  vl-' tM'€«)%all  ^ftuf^^rf^tly  right  t^Hen  he  observed^  il^^B^nt 
pfarafclan  eiMM^bJe^siiV  ^hlt^tA^e  to  a  batient  ad  one  who' was  ai jSe' / 

abiiMfidvif4ir|f«i«mhhi]^ !  *  Lei  tia  tfoW  don^ider  tti^  principal  cm^ 
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^e  roost  eommon  things  over  which  habit  can  acquire  doiliittmi»  and 
me  ahall  be  astoniabed  what  it  is  capable  of  effeetiDg,  whea  il  deter^ 
viiiies  to  nolate^all  the  laws  of  tnediqine. 

Every  oae  knbwi  what  dangers  they  have  to  apprehend  who  live  ia  an 
mwholssoine  adfi  Habit,  however,  can  enablia  people  to  endure  it 
Sanctorius  relates,  that  a  roan,  who  had  lived  tweaty  years  in  a  elose 
ddngeoir,  became  sickly  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated;  and  that  he  nevtr 
cenld  Iregain  bis  health,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  advice,  tifi  he 
tfiimished  occasion  for  bis  being  once  more  confined,  in  the  eaase  prison, 
i  kaewa  fenlide  myself^  who  had  Uved  so  tnany  yeavs  abut  up  in  her 
apartment,  that  even  in  the  finest  weather  she  duiat  not  open  her  -irai- 
dow»  because  the  fresh  sxt  made  her  faint  away.  Birds  that  have  been 
loBg'  eonliiied  in  dose  rooms,  become  sickly  and  die  as  soon  aa  they 
ate  eooposed  to  i^e  air.  There  are  people  who  are  ao  habituated  to  a 
dhryi*  and  others  to  a  damp  air,  that  they  cannot  eadlire  any  other. 
JHow  many  travellers  &11  sick  when  they  quit  their  awn  coanlry  and 

.bfeaiiie  a  foreign  ait !  How  the  unfortunate  armies  eagi^Ked  m^  tbe 
qroBades  were  thinned  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  distant  iheatre  >of 
opfaaattons!  Observations  of  this  kind  induced  Paul  Zaochias  to  ad- 
•viae  •patients  to  aeek  the  air  of  their  native  country,  to  whidb^  they  wctoe 
actnatomad,  though  it  were  even  bad  in  comparison  with  that  ia  wbkh 
llMy  actual^  were*  Habit  enables  the  hunter,  as  Cieero  says,  to  pass 
dbe  sight  lipon  the  snow,  and,  m  the  day  "time,  to  bfave  the  acardhing 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  mountains.  Soldiers  aftbrd  instancea  of  Ae 
aaHie  hind.  Vegetias  remarks  that  the  most  experienced  geaeiala  have 
exercised' (Amr  troope  in  snow  .and  rain,  in  consequenee  ef  which  they 
have  retnaiaod  hbalthy  while  in  camp,  and  been  rendered  vigoroaa  and 
jmeeveifing  in  battle.  I  might  also  adduce  in  evidenee  ofir  aiagr 
coachmen  who  travel  day  and  night  in  all  weathers :  nay»  our  labouters, 
ottr  farming^men,  and  in  particalar  the  tramperai  some  of  whom  acafcdy 
know  what  it  is  to  lodge  ia  a  bouse,  prove  every  day  'by  their- «uua« 
pie,  that  the  most  indenient  weather  has  no  effect  upon  iiem.    In  their 

.  oaae^  however,  a  few  eircumstancea  are  to  be  conaideiK^d»  Moot  af 
these  penons  are  the  offtpring  of  robust  parents,  and  from  their  iafiuiey 
hare  beea  exposed  to  all  the  vioisaitudes  of  the  seasons*  Such  aa  have 
perished  in  their  apprenticeship,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  are  not  takmi  inta  the 
aebMint )  and  even  those  who  are  most  iaured  to  hardships  are  often 

itniimtdj  attacked  by  diseaaes  which  consign  them  to  the  gravew  If, 
theeefore,  people  are  to  be  so  brought  up  as  to  be  rendened  extranaly 
hahlyy  a  large  propartioo  of  them  muat  be  expected  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tsmfiL  TheOstiahs,  who  rove  about  ia  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  ten  withstand  all  weathers,  would  no  doubt  be  more  numerous,  if 
they*  weia  not  so  hardly  bred.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  many 
of  them  mast  perish,  if  the  women*  according  to  Weber's  aecouat, 
bring  forth  thieir  children  during  their  excursions,  in  the  open  air,  and 

■immedsatoly  after  thei^  birth  sometimes  plunge  them  into  me  snow^  at 
eabsrs  pat  them  iato  their  warm  boaoms,  and  in  this  manner  puraae 

'tlieir  route  with  them.    Such  as  survive  this  treatment,  indeed,  are  90 

vomch  the  more  hardy.    A  Tartar  infant,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 

.being  plunged,  just  after  its  birth,  into  water,  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  ice,  an  Ostiak,  or  a  Russian,  will  afterwards  experience  no  iaoon- 

>enienoe^  wbear  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he  runs  naked  out  of  tbe^bot 
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iMMh  ^ftflU  teap«  int»  the  tt«er vrliick  M-lbtt  of  Asadng  ioe:  on  tiie  oou- 
trary,  thk  16  tohim  an  Bgreeabl^  refrigenait.  AU  the  hardy penow 
who  triumph  over  Nature,  have  laid  the  fonndation  of  their  vehmt 
eonatitudon  in  the  fitvt  years  of  mfanoj,  when  nobody  caved' whether 
theytived  or  died.  From  heing  thaa  hardly  broug^  up»  the  Lap- 
kmdeve,  the  Swim,  and  the  peasantry  of  ahorost  every  eonntry;  nan 
4tfy  the  vicimtudea  of  the  weather,  eoavcely  feel  the  aevevtet  cold, 
and  are  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  £itigaea  of  war.  Henee  it 
ia  evideM  that  dieae  people  ave  not  fit  models  for  the  imkatian  of 
peraona  desoended  fitom  Jeta  hardy  progemtota,  and  who.  have  beeb 
more  dfelteately  reared* 

The  most  offensive  efflavia,  which  delicate  peraona  cannot  •endrnte, 
ave  fiequently  a  refireahment  to  those  who  are  aoeuaumad  to  thenl« 
Vega  cured  a  seamab  who  waa  ilurown  into  an  almoae  fiital  awoonby 

•  the  aavmiry  smells  of  a  grand  entertainment,  by  oanaing  hharta  iie 
laid  oAf  the  beaeh  and  covered  with  mire  and  aea-weed^  by 'uriush'nnaa 
fad  eatme  to  himself  again  in  aboot  four  hoars.  Lcnmsaa  vekter  o£  a 
peasant  who  flnnted  at  the  smell  of  the  dvnga  in  an  apotheoaiya  ahop, 
that'he  recovered  on  being  carried  to  a  don^oll.  Strabo  has  imnarioid 
that  theSiabaeans,  who  awooned  at  perfnmea,  were  sevived  by  means 
of  \mrm  Itiain  and  goats'  hair.  Sach  peraooa  resemble  the  JTasaamhaii 
wte  live  la  mndy  as  in  their  proper  ^eaoent;  and  yet  vfe.ifind^lUat 
sn^  hardy  people  are  sometimes  suddenly  depnaed  of  life,  by  a/vaoktat 
'Stench*  •       -      •  1    ..-   .t 

'  In  regard  to  feed,-  it  is  very  certain  that  habit  eanvaisdnsl  above 
'Hm  standard  of  ordinary  laen^  ^*  Meatand  dnnfc'to*whMik  we-are^avv 
emasmed*^  says  Hippoorotes,  **  agree  with  vav  thott|§^'  nataaaUyf  pond- 
ctana ;  bat  nor  Uiose  aliments  to  whicb  we  ire  nnocoustomed^  dMnigfa 
iMtaridiy  ninolesomei"  and  henoe  he  condudea^'diat  it  iB:mera'benafr- 
'CiidJteraidh€ffe  to  the'same  aorta  of  food  than  to  ehange  them  afaaopdy, 
aveO'though  we  substitute  better  in*  their  sssad.  Alexander  the  Gveat» 
when  in  India,  found  ttneeassary  to  forbid  hsi  army  theiise  of  whole- 
eoine  feod^'  beeause  it  caeried  off  the  men^  owing  to  dieir  'not  being 
-aeenatotti^  to  it.  So-trne  ia  the  observation  of  Cehnsf  that  ^  what- 
ever IB  eonCVary  to  our  habits,  whofeher  it  be  bard  or  soft,  is  pvejudiciAl 
>th»htoaltlh^  •  .       .<, 

Exeeas  an  eating  and  drinhing  may  even  beoomehabitaaL'  .•When 
Dionydius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant;  was  prevented  by  a^iega  feom  indnlging 
m  tbia  kind  of  excess,  he  wasted  away  tiU'  he  was  enablqd  to  ileaanie 
hie  habits  of  intemperance.  Drankaids^  in  the  nseaningy  whea  aobalr, 
can  seattrelyatand  upon  their  legs;  hot  when,  they- return  hoaaei^t 
night  intoxicated,  they  walk  with  as  firm  a'Stepaa:  the  most  !aober<of 
na  ail.  Many  of  them  continue  to  swill  M.  the^momeot  of  their  death, 
and  even  prolong  their  lives  by  so  doing ;  for  to<depiiivethem*by  force 
of  their  liquor  would,  in  reality,  bat  accelerate  their  end.  Sanotorids 
advised  a  Hungarian  nobleman  to  give  up  drinking  strong  wines ;  but 
he  was  rednced  so  low  by  confining  himsdf  to  lighter  sorts^i  thntlK 
waa  absolately  obliged  to  return  to  the  strong.  Sodi  habits  oogha  nat 
to  induce  any  one  to  imitate  them ;  for  the  very  praotioe  by  which  they 

•  are  acquired  injures  the  eonstitntion  to  snch  adegree,-  that  no  asondr 
have  we  gained  the  desired  habit  tban  we<peieeivn  how  near  it  htas 
bfought  us  to  a  premature  grave.    Wepftr  saw  a  peason  who*  could 
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tnzSowwa^ttA.hmitKK\hif'MpoQaMB'ydihai^^  mvtik]ttkff¥ft 

4a<<]Ad  Diaii,'Wiu»e<TerlMm^'l  had  no  t^kofd  to<  doo^j'whi)  deAMft* 
tlmfaiwtkadiofteadnnk  at  own  k  piotMofmelfed  fee  wsiJM^«Hdl«iiilAg 
aaay^iooowreokmKe^  Feehhn  4tates^  tkBtiooitt  <Mie  htd  «o  beottMOitw 
bimMflo  >|nitrid  watev  ih  Uottsnd^  that  when,  oil  aoo0utit^of'de>« 
biUcy.  of  Ikft  atottwdi,-  be  ifaB'adi^ised<(a  itidinqtiish  «tiia«  tie«eriige»  ibtf 
fiHMd  iti^mponible  to  dispefDOT^fratli  «t^*«t' least  Ipoiled  and  mjaM^ivftll^ 
sptfOj  Wiiie,ion  Ihe  other  imndywas  bo  dngttsdnglto  him;  thftl'llo 
never  ootikliiake.'ic  otherwise  than  diluted  'wii^' 'water;  But'  wlisf 
pbrsom  wobU  be  so  mad  •as  t»  accustom  hiaiielf  to  dritit  nielwd-ftt'<xr 
putrid  waters  We  oug^t  not  ta  aecidstolHi  oarielfaes^  to  4EaEyithln^''fO' 
vdiich' we  caimothecokne^habitaaicd  hut  touh^  hi^ryof'oav  health 
and.]iha;f»0ril  of  o«Br>livee.    ■    •        '  .  .-r    i  fi 

To  Aii  oh»s  befeng  particularly  mediolnes  a^d  poisem  i' espMaHt 
aaioaiiy  aeek  eiiiier Unoe  or  benefit  In  habituating  dieiaadnrss  f^themir 
(.  hanns  &c«|ueittljr  oend^mned  the  ontadDjr'taanfo  of'  anaay  4ieaUqif 
pemODefor  taking  ph^sie ;  the  very  habttwhi^h  iatUn  aoqoiwdtia  m? 
atfOngesH  reaaon  for  deustifig  fbovn  the  practice.  AoeotrditKf  a*  aiia^ 
lawlB  of  habit«  the  more  frequently  medkinea  are  einployed»  the^wetJear 
ia"tlwir;opei)atieo;  and  to  what  remediea  shall  the  aiok  kef^  ieatkrw^f 
nvhan  ihef  have  already  aottuatoaaed  thenoaelves  to  their  usora  haUdit^ 
Experience  psaves  these  perwdousefl^ts  froni  all-speeiasrof^medibiaitfr 
and  poiaona.  A  cadwrdo  irequeady  repeated  ceasea  to  producb  ^aiiy' 
ejfeot*  Tbaopkrastos  kaew  a  peraon  who  ate  black  hellebore  'by^faaud* 
fats,  w^koat  vonitt»g  orpoiging.  The  eommon  use  of  aieroapq^<TOiU 
dera diaireBiedy  ineffioaoinaaiiitf the  veaereal  dtseaae;  <  Tbetnakarfe^  Im* 
cMiged  to  w»rk  in  ^aiokailyer  ndiaea  are  thrown  in' the  ibmtiXBLfw  iMttsia^ 
nideat.aaitfia^n;  when' diey  are  afterwards  cooipelled  b^bieiws4orW« 
8iMtte..tkis  di^gbBoaH  oeodpaiiOHv*  that  efiectxtosei,  aiipA>nokocnaa!kH|^ 
tadbatenablad  theiiito  withatindthe  ioflaewo^of  the-tnettdtjcafflhThithair 
daadkroaaramtheaioff.  /Of  opium  i  sHall here  say^nadiiiigViqs i^kMMi^ 
tmmttak  thc^  aidigeca  nf  a  distinct  paper^-^^A-womaa  who  hdd/btoaghl 
'a  teanamkiptian  upon  kfesdlf  bf  the  imanaderatie  nso'  4f  spiilit^  imsn 
redueed-to  the-kat  extaennty,  sest  for  a'^ysieiaa^  ^efims^id^siiaaciatf 
fbreii  quite  emaciated,  awollen,  aad  completsiy  «xliaa|tad;'  'iShetlaid' 
been  previously  aeonstomed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  French  brdbadyievenr 
dajf  and  the  physician  aacuaHy  found  her  Intoiieatad*  -  HB'-jeA9rtA 
liar .  to  discontinue  diis  pnaetke,  •  and  ker  attaodanu  weve  suaofiy  fori 
bidden  to  give  her  any  spirituous  liquors.  She  had  scarcely  paika^u' 
day  *iii  this  fganednabatinenoe^'whenall  aboat  her  pnpatfed  iar  Ker 
speedy  idiaaolutbn.  BktB  became  ddirioos;  her  eyes  wei^  teed  ;'^  bar 
oaagk^aknoat  'chodnd  her;  ahe  coold  not  aleep  a  wink ;  axoeaatea 
pev^iffation  at  night,  and  diarrhaea  in  the  day,'exhaif8ted  her  small 
laaiaioa  of  strength :  abe eeeaied  no  tenger  to  see^  to  hemr^nr  to  ftel;' 
TihedoetoTf  who  exerted  ail  hia  skiU  fov  htsr  rehef,  coald  noCrpaivaat' 
bar.btrBiaing  daily  wone;  aad  -though  the  patient  eafaeatiy^aali^itdl' 
ebb  indttlganee  of  brandy^  be  ferbade  it  for  diat  reason -the  anore  stt^edyr 
She  pBHsid  iMMi  days  in  diia  'Statevbatwaan  liiiES  and  death. 'MAt  laagtii' 
her>^pnaidtaeraant  took  pity  on -bev  and  gnvo'har  abottlrAf  Maaady*' 
She  dfank-abouta^Rdaf^itiatoiiceyai^  the reraaiiidcr: iir tbanaoitraa 
oAtiK  ikiy«  .HcTt  amdant  :inipaovanMBtr  infaMad  >liar  otUodanta^t* 


amnplyiiiwrw  «nkw>im.'.(p>.th0  <pfayail2Uiiy  >w>tliihec.ttAdU*qqttitit^:ei 
^SmUfkt'i  Hup  dflf9Yitin<«ulMUed ;  •heflrdc6v»red  her  ma^mtmad  httk^d 
MfNliMfiUyHiuiifit^'asitfa^  Waarfoinni^  fotb  ihelmnBa^ef^iiKboiiioMHiU 
tt«t>«Migbib«oatoe  bat'  trooblaiiinia9i*fae'aIcpt'iireIU«  aodnrwoable/ltf 
ti(>u]^a  0QQtiderd»le  taniiOi  Jil  tbiaattefadeoL  atabB'shfa  raa^uaecl  Monti 
%j^9fH||^  at  the  teKpitation.of  wikibh^ikbbMnneiDseiuiUc^  wad  Mpitttd' 
i*:Mr^.<Ui0ffr  ..Xliari»«reiiMliwrcMriiiataaoeiiof  this  kiadv.ironi  wliithl 
»(ph(fil«i9Ajftaiy^l«KBtfa0i;'iD>diwweft<fuA^  itii  ^pwfmfi 

t»  f^asL  U  liiAt  m.the^Bevdrity  of  kifrprincii^etf.  Somd  af'ihege  &ctti 
arp- rrUiitfd  ky. Monro.-^AMAntaaok, iRbosa-niMe. was 'HMjl^'CiBk^^jfly 
liad  joal  a/gieatrdBaliofblDCNL.  He  waa  alkfwaA  to  take  wineia/bibddyAf 
mw^rog  wWy^-'ibml  hd  remawei  very  weak*,  fipaqaeiuly  &iiited»  adcfr 
was  troubled  with  head-ache.  He  had  been  aaottstoMed'tdLdrvik'dailyi 
i^ttooaiAerable^^iieiitity/.of  ale,  wine,  and sfiixkB.  '  At^hiaonsqueat  aotne 
aWiieitli  a  qaarteraof  brandy,  was  givien  him«  and  fiom  tkat  tnaehU' 
btSfttti/taJnand^aiiA  oantintoed  to  improve  byfekedaflyvepiAitniaof 
4d»  al1||wanoe<-^A  man  hadbrokfln  hk  leg)  and  thepfayaician  cenfioadj 
Iwto  19  iMtk  aodAvater.ond  slo{W.  He  alqpt  badly  at  iii|^t  9  hiapnlae' 
WMiifaak  ftod  qiUDk ;  and  he  oonaplained  of  tUlratand  hoidHhehew  -On^ 
tba^AM  day^  upon  a  continuanee  o£  tkia  diet,  :he  waa  ttAl  aleqpfeaa' 
anA  deUrkkua ;  got  out  of  bed^  tore  away  the  ctaaUe  in  wMob  the  k^ 
wtfl;  Ud^'  and  luew  nobody.  *  At. the  aaaae  tjpa  hb  weak , puke  in^at-i 
nulled*'. .'.The  phyaaeian  waa  inlenand  that  ithia nian.had  beoi'^er^iiiaRij^ 
ylMantts^drmdcadd:  hetbere£bre|ttrmittedhiBi4ddimkaile<MidbraniH<«' 
HAtalopit  4he  next  nighty  andhii  fevepandtdeUisnai  weieigone.-  Het 
liad4fiiidR*..the|»re0edtog!day,  a  Sco^hiqaartof  ale-  andtaiqiiHrierx»f' 
%  pM  o^ iftrandy  ?  and  oontinuii^  -to'  do  thei  aime  daiiyi  i  he  vocbf^vkaA^ 
wSiHnit^vAktbfft  laoetdcnt^^^-iA'  diatiUer  fett  iata.ia/  vati  oaotaBiniig  *faoir 
apiinlibfTandaaflMad.hiaflegai  thi^;  a,nd.fa41y.ao  daeadMly,  ^lAat'iiMF' 
akiit]  oE  dUiae  >  puskB.  ^odn*  tuned  ittvite  hand  ahd  4>laaki  Aa  hap  pnlwi 
Hsmfnry 4jpiink|  ihar waalat  Uood;  dkid a atrattr diet- waa  iSeooamendadi ' 
MMkdayihd  waa  a.  gireat/deal  Wfad^ec^  with  nittch  atfuiety^/  and/iaJow) 
qnidt  ^iilac^  tThe-  thiad  day.he  waa  very  Ulaad  inacpaiUbBL- :  Hfaiwifo' 
bag^rtttkitiahenii^ibe  alloyved  to  ^ive  him.aane  bsandy.  "'Hepiitt^' 
ifnafttaraa  compUed  with»  And  faet.fauaband  grew  better;  the  akin > of 
iW'injatal'paita  began  to  aupnutate^  and  he  completely  Tecomeredj' 
Hia^waeilttli  confeaaed  that  die  had  given  him  a  pint  of  bnmdy^k  day;- 
Ta>eiidkiadegi»e  ean  habit  weaken  the  e£Etotof  ao  ataong  a  lienor  aa 
brandy^ .  •  ••  « 

i^iban  iafiMntta'uay  thatthe  Ethiopiana  eat  acbrpionayraad  Merou^' 
riaKa  atatea,  thai  the  Weat  Indiana  eat  toada:  nieither  of  abeaef9te•ir 
wildMnt4apaaaUel  in  fi«nope4i  At  Padin  and  Rome,  there' Ward  aWo* 
dhOdven  who  nte.aeorpiohB,  and-  a.girl  *toDk  great  pleaanre  in*  catiagi 
fiiaga,  Maarda,  aeipenia,  mice,  and  aU  sot tanf  inaiscts*  Anothte  ate  lnrir> 
liawda'iand  oatoepillara  with  pepper  and  vinegar.  Of '^iderweiterbl 
iflM»gl«wfal  apon  thoaa  diagnadng  inseeta,  I  oaoid  eaaily  cattaetfaalf 
a/Aasen  inafeaaeea  fimm  di&rant  wmtera.  Oalen  relatea  of;an  dd) 
wl9pMn,'fliat  riie  had  graduatty  habkwated  bevaelf  to  makic  aaaaa^H^g 
haaalack ;VandTSafctn8  Etnpiriimiaaaaffesna,/ tl^ttfaerebaveliteip 
aanawhorlhaae  ttakanrdiirtiy  dxama  of  tiiat  poiaan.  withcmti  iojasyi'  ^ir 
alndettt(^:HttlleiaitciiataBdDBd  hiaMfiU)onqpnrpaae  ta*  anUickif  alhidb  Ne^ 
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tmak  witii  hk  fiiod^  from  a  boy ;  uid  though  it  at  first  occatkmed  yo- 
miting,  yet  in  time  he  could  bear  a  considerable  quantity.  Hence  it 
IB  evident,  how  one  who  habituates  himself  needlessly  to  physic, 
breaks  down  himself  the  bridges  which,  in  case  of  emergencyp  might 
carry  him  in  safety  over  the  abysses  of  disease. 

Even  the  use  of  our  limbs,  walking,  standing,  dancing,  riding,  speak* 
ing,  singing,  swimming,  the  ready  use  of  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  a 
thousand  other  actions  and  movements,  depend  on  practice ;  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  corporeal  talents  which  excite  the  astonish- 
mtnt  of  mankind.  Tulpius  makes  mention  of  a  woman  who  could 
thread  a  needle,  tie  firm  knots,  and  write  with  her  tongue.  Rope- 
dancers,  and  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  savage  state,  display 
equally  extraordinary  feats.  We  may  therefore  easily  infer,  that 
strength  also,  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  may  be  acquired  by 
practice.  A  robust  young  fellow,  just  sent  to  the  galleys,  is  surprised 
at  the  fiitigue  which  his  older  and  much  weaker  comrades  can  go 
through.  The  ancient  physicians  were  aware  of  the  reason  of  this. 
**  An  infirm  .old  man,"  says  Hippocrates,  '*  can  perform  hard  labour 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  with  greater  ease  than  a  young  man  who 
is' ever  so  strong  but  unaccustomed  to  it ;"  and  Celsus  has  an  observa- 
tion to  the  same  eBkei* 

The  senses,  also,  are  powerfully  influenced  by  habit  By  accuatora- 
ing  our  eyes  to  spectacles  and  glasses,  we  soon  render  them  incapable 
of  seeing  without  those  auxiliaries.  By  habit,  our  ears  gradually  be- 
come insensible  to  the  loudest  noise,  our  nose  to  the  most  noisome 
stench,  our  palate  to  the  most  disgusting  taste ;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian youths  were  so  accustomed  to  stripes,  that,  though  beaten  to 
death,  they  would  not  make  a  wry  fiioe.  Memory,  wit,  presentiments, 
passions,  may  all  be  introduced  by  habit  into  the  machine :  hence  it 
has  been  not  unaptly  remarked  by  a  modem  writer,  that  thought 
itself  is  but  a  habit.  Morseus  long  since  conceived  the  same  idea, 
when  he  observed,  dbat  **  we  have  to  ascribe  life,  and  even  wisdom 
itself,  to  nothing  but  habit;  and  that  this  alone,  and  not  reason, 
governs  our  minds."  Even  study,  otherwise  so  injurious,  becomes 
mnocent  through  habit.  Many  ancient  philosophers,  and  among  the 
moderns,  Maliebranche,  Cassini,  Newton,  Hofioiann,  Fontenelle,  and 
other  studious  men,  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, over  which,  habit  has  a  very  powerful  influence.  Many 
people  have  natural  discharges  of  blood,  which  must  not  be  stopped. 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  heidthy  person,  who  had  such  a  constipation, 
as  to  receive  but  one  call  from  nature  every  five  weeks.  Many  per- 
spire naturally  very  abundantly,  others  not  at  all.  Whoever  should 
attempt  to  alter  such  habits,  whether  hurtful  or  beneficial,  would  bring 
his  patients  into  great  danger,  and  not  accomplish  any  good  purpose. 
Oh  how  many  useful  maxims  does  this  single  paper  present  to  my 
readers  and  my  colleagues !  I  could  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  u 
many  sheets  as  I  have  here'devoted  pages  to  it. 
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THE    POET   AMONG    THE    TREES. 

Oak  18  the  noblest  tree  that  grows. 

Its  leaves  are  Freedom's  type  and  herald ; 

If  we  may  pnt  our  hith  in  those 
Of  Literary-Fnnd  Fitzgierald. 

Willow  'a  a  sentimental  wood» 
And  many  Sonneteers,  to  quicken  'em» 

A  relic  .keep  of  that  which  stood 
Before  Pope's  Tusculum  at  Twickenham. 

The  Bifch^ttee  with  its  pendent  curves. 

Exciting  inany  a  sad  reflection^ 
Not  only  present  praise  deserves. 

But  our  posterior  recollection. , 

The  Banyan,  though  unknown  to  us. 

Is  sacred  to  the  Eastern  Magi. 
Some  like  the  taste  of  Tityrus, 

"  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.** 

Some  like  the  Juniper — in  gin ; 

Some  fancy  that  its  berries  droop,  as 
Knowing  a  poison  lurks  within 

More  rank  than  that  distill'd  from  th'  Upas. 

But  he  who  wants  a  ttseful  word. 

To  tag  a  line  or  point  a  moral. 
Will  find  there  'b  none  to  be  preferr'd 

To  that  inspiring  tree  the  Laurel. 

The  hero-butchers  of  the  sword, 

In  Rome  and  Greece  and  many  a  far  land, 
Like  Bravos  murder'd  for  reward, 

Tlie  settled  price— a  laurel-garland. 

On  bust  or  coin  we  mark  the  wreath, 

Forgietful  of  its  bloody  story. 
How  many  m^ads  writh'd  m  death,    . 

That  one  might  bear  this  type  of  glory. 

Coesar  first  wore  the  badges  'tis  said, 
/Cause  his  bald  sconce  had  nothing  on  it. 

Knocking  some  millions  on  the  head. 
To  get  his  own  a  leafy  bonnet. 

Luckily  for  the  Laurel's  name. 
Profaned  to  purposes  so  frightful, 

'Twas  worn  by  nobler  heirs  of  fame,    , 
All  innocent,  and  some  delightful. 

With  its  green  leaves  were  victors  crown'd 
In  the  Ulympic  games  for  running. 

Who  wrestled  best,  or  galloped  rottnd 
The  Circus  with  most  speed  and  cunning. 

Apollo  crown'd  with  Bays  gives  laws 

To  the  Parnassian  Empyrean  ; 
And  every  schoolboy  knows  the  cause. 

Who  ever  dipp'd  m  Tooke's  Pantheon. 

Daphne,  like  many  another  fair. 

To  whom  connubial  ties  are  horrid. 
Fled  from  his  arms,  but  \t(i  a  rare 
.  Memento  spnmttng^R-hn- forehead. 
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For  Bays  did  ancient  bards  compete, 
Gather'd  on  Pindus  or  Parnassus ; 

They  by  the  leaf  were  paid,  not  sheet. 
And  that '» the  reason  they  surpass  us. 

One  wreath  thus  twines  the  heads  about, 
Whose  brains  hare  brighten'd  all  our  sconces. 

And  those  who  others'  bmins  knocked  out, 
'Cmte  they  themaelfet  were  royal  4«nees. 

Men  fight  in  these  degenerate  days 
For  crowns  of  gold,  not  laurel  fillets ; 

And  bards  who  borrow  fire  from  bays 
Must  have  them  in  the  giate  for  oillets. 

Laureates  we  have,  (for  cash  and  sack,) 

Of  all  calibres  and  diameters. 
But  'stead  of  poetry,  alack ! 

They  give  us  lachrymose  Hexameters. 

And  that  illustrious  leaf  for  which 
Folks  wrote  and  wrestled,  sune  and  blusterM, 

Is  now  boird  down  to  give  a  rich 
And  dainty  flavour  to  our  custard  ! 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 

«  Le  present  eat  gros  de  raveair/'— Ijubkitz. 

•*Thou  rascal  Beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand T— let  her  escape;  1 
make  no  charge  against  that  Gipsy,  whose  eye  flashes  like  lightning 
Chrouffh  the  dark  clouds  of  hair  that  thou  hast  shaken  over  her  brow : 
— if  Uie  wenches  of  the  laundry  choose  to  hang  my  shirts  upon  a 
hedge,  she  is  as  free  to  gather  them  as  to  pluck 

*'  The  lady's  smocks  all  silver  white 
That  paint  the  meadows  much  bedig^t." 

It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  have  had  such  a  sneaking  kindi^ess  for 
Gipsies  ever  since  I  read,  when  a  boy,  the  Adventures  of  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew,  that  I  haye  more  than  once  felt  a  temptation  to  desert 
from  school  and  join  their  encampment  as  we  passed  it  in  our  way  to 
the  bathing-place.  Beneath  a  few  scattered  trees,  that  formed  the  en- 
trance to  a  dark  grove,  their  principal  tent  was  usually  planted ;  before 
it  was  poised  upon  three  sticks  the  mysterious  cauldron,  the  blue  smoke 
losing  itself  amid  the  trees,  and  around  it  were  huddled  those  counter- 
parts of  the  Jewish  miracle,  the  Arabs  of  Europe,  whose  swart  looks, 
shadowy  elf-locks,  and  dark  glittering  eyes,  awakened  impressions  that 
combined  the  romantic  and  the  awful ;  while  the  lazy  luxury  of  thetr 
wood-wandering  life  found  congenial  sympathies  in  that  love  of  idle- 
ness, bird's-nesting,  and  vagabondage,  which,  if  I  may  judge  by  my- 
aelf,  is  inherent  in  adl  boys.  Even  the  lean  Rosinante  that  was  tethered 
behind  them,  the  panniered  donkey  browsing  thistles  a  little  fiirther 
back,  the  implements  of  the  tinker's  trade,  that,  fiuntly  glimmering 
amid  die  foliage,  assumed  the  sublimity  of  warlike  spoil,  and  the 
copper-eokmred  imps  of  children  flitting  athwart  the  ambrageous 
depthi  of  tlie  grove>^aU  oombined  to  strike  upon  that  organ  d*  va* 


p«acy  whicb  muH  b»v«  been  strongly  de^elc^ped  upoi|  my  jiiTanile 
8ku)l»  altiioiigh  the  vigUaace  of  sabers  and  schoplinastert  fortunately 
pmerv€d  me  firom  foUowiiig  it9  i^apuke.  But  I  waHld  Qpf  put  into  cir- 
cuniier^ttioa  and  coi|fiii6"^^y  i^Mroftbeae'^nativfibuigbersofthewood*'' 
•vea  though  he  had  8nb|ecte4  me  to  jtbe  immtatioiii  of  b^ing  a  perfect  ^ 
Descaoiuade  ;  be  aball  not  be  lain  to  hog  toe^.wbippipg-poet,  bscanae 
he  haa  bean  too  in^wal^  with  my  h6i»*moatf  ju»  ahali  he  be  made  to 
aapply  the  jdacet  o£  Ae>  duck  whom  he  has  ittveigled  from  my  horse- 

End ;  and  if  my  house-dgg  •cbwu^  himundieted  from  the  pantry-door, 
I  cankie  teeih  ^hall  aysuredliy  ^qget  their  cunnag  finr  the  remainder 
of  that  day*  Civilisation  has  voadered  the  swrfaoe  of  society  so  mo- 
noioaotts  and  Quaker-like/  that  it^  was  quite  reflresfaing  to  stumble  upon 
any  thiqg  so  originali  mid,  and  pietmresque,  as  a  nomadic  tribe  dis- 
avowii^  iks  social  compact  acknowledging  no  government,  claiming 
a  knowledge  of  futurity,  making  a  public  profession  of  idleness  and  of 
iiving  upon  the  community,  as  if  they  were  the  nobility  of  low  life, 
and  ezhibidng  in  their  fine  sunburnt  physiognomies  decisive  evidence 
of  their  Oriental  origin.  It  was  like  encountering  a  Salvator  Rosa 
i^ker  poring  over  views  of  Tumham  Oreen  and  Batteraea  Rise. 

Cieofintra  was  a  Gipay,  and  the  females  of  the  tribe  are  generally 
so  beautiful,  that  one  might  fancy  them  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
that  ki^g-fascinating  brunette ;  but  as  to  the  men,  it  must  be  confessed 
thai  they  marvellously  lack  the  aasistance  of  the  turban  and  the  sci- 
mitar; fos  our  mean,  tame,  prosaic  vestments  do  but  ill  assimilate 
with  the  wildness  of  their  looks  and  the  poeticid  lioenee  of  their  lives. 
A  hnt  ifi  A  aad  esatinguisher  of  the  romantic;  coata  and  wmst^oats. #re 
the  types  of  a  well-ordered  nation  of  quiet  shopkeepers^  rather  iium. 
of  fi^ee  rovers,  chiromancers,  and  .professors  of  palmisMry «  while  ou^ 
lowier  garm^ta,  or  Ineffitbles,  sit  but  awkward^  upon — V  an  j^utlandish 
people  nailing  themselves  Egyptians,  usii^  no  craft  ncs*  fe^l^  of  mer;^ 
chandiae,  who  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire 
and  0aee  to  place  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and 
4$rafty  aaeans  to  deceive  the  peoDle,**— for  ihus  are  they  described  in  a 
Staniie  <tf  Uejfury  the  Eighth.  In  jipite^  howarer,  of  tbe^r  uncoi^gonid 
atthre,  I  found,  so  many  attrfu^pns  in  their  propinquity^  so  .much  aasp^ 
ciation  ponnected  with  their  haunts  and  purlieust  that  1  onae  fixed  my  < 
raridence  at  Norwoo4,  then  invested  with  fi.  moral*  or  at  biast  an  ima? 
ginative  .beauty  by  their  frequent  apparition  amid  its  shades;  but  Jthnir 
dei^ceiits,  like  angel-visits,  soon  became  "  few  and  far  between  ;".. they 
were  at  last  toutm  out,  (to  use  tlie  irreverent  «phraseologyrof  Xhe  jour- 
nals,) and  Norwood  beii^  instantly  desecrated  into  a  vulgar  .eminence . 
sprinkled  with  civic  villas  and  cockney  .cot^gea,  I  struck  my  tientlike 
Ae  Gipsies,  and  bade  it  a  long  adieu.  .<   . 

'*  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;**  and  why  should  they*  when 
ihe  ittgeitions  rogues  can  live  i;ijpon  the  futuice  hopes  of  mankind,  it 
they  have  not  convenient  and  ready  access  to  their  .pfesent  possessions  f 
Boor  human  nature,  unwilling  to  submit  to  that 

'^  Blindness  to  the 'ftkMtfe.  wisely  fiffaim 

That  none  might  l^iow.libci^fcre^  hid  1^  Jlavmv"    -  - 

is  ^erpetpnlly  ^trugg^  ^to;"^  penp  Ihsoo^  ilii  htaajroigf  tlie  Mci"  - 
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Hnposttibility  of  succ^s,  regularly  teitemted  ?n  e^My  Meeeedia^age, 
Itav^  given  a  new  directiMi  to  its  deteiopMtent,  wi^MMit  ^jraAii'alto'a 
delusfon  that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  coMtibifion  of  our  ttdm. 
Prophecies  and  predictions  are  so  interworea  with  our  rdigfott,  lllii<^ff 
easily  Ml  into  die  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  tnay  ^'ihaMifWh- 
entiflil  upon  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  not  peroehing  liitt  wi'tfe 
arguing  from  the  exception,  instdid  of  ^  rule  wMeli  hatf  VMtflKU 
down  for  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  Many  of  theatfwho 
lend  themselves  to  this  superstitioh  would  revolt  fi^om  the  idea  «f  Mag 
deemed  Fatalists  and  Necessitarians;  yc^  ti>thts  result,  of  «oll»owa 
refbtation,  a  belief  in  any  sort  of  fertuneitoUing  ijnust  inevilltblf  MlA; 
for  if  we  cannot,  witli  all  our  eflfbrts,  aVoid'thaelbture  doot&oiNflMi 
we  have  a  foreknowledge,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  MtaUmtt'Mid'if 
we  can,  we  prove  the  fssdlacy  of  the  prediction.  To  OsMMMi  the  IM- 
lity  of  divination  is,'  however,  so  much  more  easy  than  |o  «fiboMt4ts 
influence^  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Btiirditet'd»b4fti9eHB 
profession  be  not  sometimes  a  convert  in  his  pfaetioe.  An^atentiAM^ 
told  by  our  own  minds  when  in  the  irrational  state  of  rioep;oir,  4ll  OilKr 
words,  a  dream,  is  certainly  much  less  likely  to  be  conffarftieAtlaHVin 
oracle  regularly  delivered  by  the  established  seevs  or  iiitiinuauaiil; 
yet  which  of  us  ever  dreamt  that  a  certain  number  inthoiotloryaMs 
drawn  a  capital  prise  without  buying  it,  or  wishing  U>  bmyit^^^t^ 
least  noting  it  down  in  our  pocket-l^k,  that  wo  miglit  compsM  Ike 
result  with  the  mysterious  revelation  ?  Hundreds  of  fidc«ts'sir«»|idir- 
chased  every  year  upon  the  faith  of  this  somnolent  ioapiraiion  i  Jf^Oie 
at  last  succeeds,  it  is  trumpeted  through  the  town  with  ttlltho-go#gte 
eyed  credulity  of  gossips  and  gudgeons;  nothing  is  said  of  tteaiaia- 
merable  failures ;  and  men  of  otherwise  good  sense  fkll  into  the/most 
fantastical  fooleries  and  chimspras  in  the  hope  of  dtscovering^tho  kMky 
number  by  which  they  may  enrich  themsefvea  in  the  neat'roattiolHDf 
the  wheel.  By  a  singular  perversion  of  reason,  we  use  the  ittoftt  ]pM&> 
posterous  diligence  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  that  whioh'ia  nsattitfrily 
and  in  its  very  nature  a  matter  of  hazard,  as  if  a  game  'of  Aame 
could  be  otherwise  than  what  it  is.  Dice,  cards,  and  nuMbeia,  tiding 
infinitely  precarious  in  their  combinations,  are  precisely  the  dencMs 
from  which  diey  would  construct  a  system  of  regular  sucoesaion. 
Montaigne  exclaims — **  Oh !  que  celui  qui  fagoterait  habifemeBe  va 
amas  de  toutes  les  ftneries  de  lliumaine  sapience  dirait  menreiUas  V^ 
Such  would  be  the  wonders  recorded  by  him  who  should  eoHoot  and 
publish  all  the  puerile  and  fnvolous  superstitions  of  gameatera.  • 
In  the  earlier  sti^^  of  the  world  it  would  seem  as  if  nationa 
not  be  governed  and  kept  in  awe  without  some  quackery  of  dus 
The  Roman  commonwealth,  founded  on  a  pretended  miracle,  and 
gulated  by  fabricated  revelations  in  the  Egerian  Cave,  was  sobaeqaendy 
administered  by  Sibylline  forgeries,  and  that  systematic  code  of  augury 
which  became  interwoven  with  every  Pagan  establiahment.  That  our 
fates  ahould  be  made  dependent  upon  the  stars,  planets,  and  oonatella- 
tions,  however  preposterous  a  conceit,  at  least  imparts  a  dignity  to  our 
nature  by  conjoining  earth  with  Heaven ;  but  that  the  doom  of  kings. 
empires,  and  individuals,  should  be  regulated  by  the  flight  of  unoon- 
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Mmm\hl94»9  9A<^pcyoi^ed>j(|iky<|B^wi)g  wigiin;  ok  by  the  eninuifl 
«fi  y^iritm^  Hi  «n4l}^Q4  by  the  butpEer^  of  Haruspicy ;  or  by  the  four 

.  dmmatMtW  fjLuciAii^  by  hply.  ioiDostors  of  various  nations^  is  an  e?i- 
Amm  ^alMpid oradulUy  that  leveia civilised  man  to  the  savage^  and 

•>feawwi  bmiT^rjI.  little  elevated  above  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
fPfCtiilft^  qf  fa^m¥«k  lopg  survived  its  belief,  so  has  that  of  Divina- 
lio%i  m^^esg.wei |4?e  ^i  awpppse  that  the  young  persons  of  the  fair  sex, 
4iii4il)i«ioId<w;^<a^  of  bo^ibi  V^^e  serious  prosd^tes  to  its  eiBicacy  when 
tjb^j^lHibmt  |;bQ  tines.^f  tboir,  Wd  to  Gipsy  judgment,  interpret  the 
fiaMtarjr  .mritiyg.  pC  ica6i»e  c^.iie^  grounds  in  a  cop,  or  determme  their 
destiny »bjt  tbdi/M^ualvR^nujags  .of  the.card^.  O  the  profound  con- 
pf^ttioi^  tbatiwe  #bpidd  qany,4bou|t  with  f^s  in  our  palm  a  manual  of 
iljaiwrity^  baire  the>whple  1^3^  of  J(ate  engraved  upon  the  narrow  space 
.betpeeniouv  699r  fipgprftAmd  our  thumb,  and  thus  literally  and  truly  make 
eiMT  life  4kiididii8|Uiayi  the  .wprk  of  our  own  Jiands !  What  is  it  to  cram  the 
JiOfd**  Prayer  and  Belief  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sixpence,  when 
we  ana^  have  the  ibrtimes.aad  adventures  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
iWitraeliylilito  the  c^woa^a  of  a  single  palm?  He  who  said  that  man 
vmmi  aiD.aJbridgiiient  of  tne  universe,  uttered,  a  fine  idea,  but  how  much 
fiai9iii0t  imaig^e.  this  epitome  of  the  world  reduced  to  a  handful,  and 
tbruKU  4wrelffn8).y  into  one's  breechesopocket*    O  the  bright  conceit, 

-^tMtfHirJi«ffO|s«y>pe  should  be  revealed  to  us  in  a  cup,  and  our  fate  be 
iP^efigVfid  lathe  bieEOglyphical  writing  of  coffee-grounds  and  tea-leaves, 
^  ak^^ed  out  to  us. in  ^e  oraqular  demonstrations  of  the  four  suits ! 
iCjit  haa.b^en  wiaiatained  that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
AbongbtSf  it.flfiay  be  predicatedt  with  equal  assurance,  that  man  was 
j^4owedi/with  .a^yeftsaning  mind,  to  atone  for  the  irrationality  of  his 
aatio9ul«  ';.»  i.   . 

.  »A,Aulfaiin  dkinatioi^  jivmI  fatalism  can  never  want  converts  so  long 
as  it  affords  us  a  oenvenient.  scape-goat  for  our  crimes  and  follies ;  and 
who  la  there. ameng  us  that  does  not  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
aqul  whenever  bia  pride  or  self-conceit  are  wounded,  u  we  succeed  in 
our  undertakings,  we  very  demurely  assign  the  merit  to  our  own  talent, 
pittdenee,  and  forethought ;  if  we  fail,  our  bad  luck  bears  aU  the  Uame 
«C  our  bad  eotidudt;  we  impttte  our  own  blindnesa  to  Fortune,  and 
even  make  tbe  heavens  responsible  if  we  happen  to  miss  our  way  upon 
€artli«  **  This  is  die  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are 
«ick  in  fbittme,  often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guihy 
of  our  disasters  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  ne- 
eeanty,  liars  by  a  divine  thrusting  on,  adulterers  and  drunkards  by  an 
enforced  obedience,  of  planetary,  influence.*'  To  this  extent  we  are  all 
ai^ierstitious  aUke;  we  admit  the  influence  of  the  blind  goddess  upon 
cMie  half  of  human  destiny;  we  believe  in  her  afWr  aa event  has  oc- 
curred, while  we  deride  those  who  imagine  that  the  same  event  could 
have  been  previously  subject  to  her  direction.  We  cheerfully  stand 
sponsors  to  our  virtues  and  successes,  while  we  affiliate  our  vices  and 
disasters  upon  any  one  that  will  father  them. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which,  without  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  or 
the  charge  of  imposture,  we  may  reasonably  and  beneficially  venture 
ip  indulge  in  the  mystery  of  Fortune-telling.     Knowing  that,  in  the 
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established  8Ucce88ioii''of  bumttt'^fAirfi  oin«io  cawet  wtU  producft 

correspondent  effects,  we  may  read  the  fiitbre  in  die  past,  abd  lioldly 

predict  that  the  speiidthrifl  Will  oMrtd'WVAt,  tlM^'debaiicllceto  )^ 

mature  decay,  the  idler  to  contempt,  tfa^  gamester  to  bitternAa  of'tottl, 

if  not  to  suicide,  ihe  profligate  to  reilionfiB,  and  ttevicriatDr  c^the  fama 

to  punishment ;  while  we  may  as  saMy  augfttr  that  the  practice  of  tihe 

dpposite  virtues  will  be  productive  of  results  AialiietricaMy  eontitet; 

ifiuman  passions,  the  great  elements  of  change,  beings  the  tame  m  m 

9ges,  and  nations  being  but  an  aggregale  of  individoak,  we  atoy  in 

like  manner  ascend  from  particiuar  caa^s  to  migbty  einpiiee»  aid 

deduce  the  revolutions  that  are  to  be  from  tboee  tkat  have  been.     All 

states  have  their  birth,  manhbbd,  and  death ;   their  increaiei  rttouro, 

and  decay;  their  morning,  noon,  and  night.     Nature  ever  works  ai  a 

circle,  more  or  less  large  according  to  cireumstaneea  and  the  maferudB 

it  has  to  embrace ;  but  she  invariably  fills  up  the  rooiid  of  destiny, 

and  then  begins  afresh,  recommencing  but  to  end,  and  eiidiB|g  imft  to 

recommence.     Here  we  may  prophesy  upon  a  large  scale,  though  we 

cannot  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  our  prognostications.     He,  hmt^ 

pver,  may  be  confirmed  at  no  very  distant  dby,  who  predieta  tint  ftctee, 

the  immortal  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  tvill  lay  ita  peood  fieed 

!n  the  dust  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Palmyra  and  Jai«Mlani»*«iid 

Nineveh  and  Babylon.    The  depopulation  of  another  osntory  w91  He- 

duce  her  inhabitants  to  a  handful  of  men,  whom  the  inereaAig  twa/ojis 

will  presently  sacrifice  or  disperse ;  wolves  will,  fiaaUy,  nui||e«ver  tfe 

silent  waste  of  the  Seven  HiDs  as  fireely  as  beihte  the  time  of  BoanhB 

and  Remus ;  the  marble  temples  will  sink  into  tbe  inftotious 

that   surround  them;    and  if  there  be  one  stone  <ldft  upon 

ther,  it  should  be  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Casdmaldb. fit 

Onuphrio,  and  bears  the  following  raserifMioA,  as  applumble  t»  the 

City  as  the  Saint :— *<  Hie  jacet  umbra— efaii»-HBih91^  -   .  li. 


aON9BT« — ^TKB   SUNLBS«   SUMMLBJI. 

Am  1  senlsst  Summer  I  thou  indeed  dost  seem 

Like  my  tad  youth,  o'ercast  with  clouds  and  gloom ; 

Tho^  ii  no  brightness  in  thee,  and  my  bloom 
Is  early  Ruling  like  thy  watery  beam : 
And  it  at  times  a  iaint  and  sickly  glean 

Of  hope  shines  Ibrth,  the  prospect  to  ilhimi 

1%  a  deeeitfid  promise,  mr  vof  doom 
Is  waking  crie(  that  mocks  aaeh  fiatteiiog  dream. 

Yes^  ioynss  season  1  thou  fike  me  art  cold« 
And  pals,  and  cheerless,  dampM  with  showers  and  shade : 

Mv  dap,  like  thine,  in  dreaiy  course  have  roU'd, 
7Ay  nopes,  like  ndne,  have  only  smiled  to  fede ; 
Yet  stiU  point  forward  to  that  time  more  bright. 
When  mortal  stms  shall  set  in  doudless  li|^  A.  S 


»|tBNC9l   COMIC   ACTORS. 

Ths  two  most  entertaiiiiiig  acton  in  the  world,  and  in  their  way  the 
tDoat  pmfect»  are  scarcely  known  at  all  in  Engboid}  even  by  those  6f 
our  countrymen  who  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  Paris  and  its 
theatre^  and  who  talk  of  Talma  as  familiarly  as  if  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  tickets  at  hia  benefit.  But  the  theatre  these  actors  per- 
fbm  at  is  one  which  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  English  to  attend ;  fqr 
no  odier  reason,  that  I  could  ever  discover,  but  that  it  is  incomparably 
the  most  amusing  theatre  in  Paris.  Though  another  reason,  why  thes^ 
admirable  actors  are  not  so  much  souffht  after  by  foreigners,  may  be, 
that  they  generally  peiform  in  pieces  uie  comic  effect  of  which  chiefly 
depends  on  those  local  circumstances,  or  passing  events  of  the  day,  about 
vdiicfa  fiireigness  can  be  expected  to  feel  but  little  interest,  and  the 
drift  of  which  is  also  conveyed  in  dialogue  consisting  of  language  al- 
most entirely  idlomatical,  and  filled  with  allusions  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion that  can  be  known  to,  and  therefore  thoroughly  relished  by,  natives 


Bat  even  dijs  reason  is  a  very  indifferent  one ;  for  (to  ^ay  nothing 
of  the  witnessing  of  any  one  of  these  pieces  being  invaluable  as  a  lesson 
in  the  language,  and  worth  a  score  of  the  best  that  can  be  got  in  any 
other  way  for  love  or  money)  the  actors  I  speak  of  are— tlie  one  so 
miraculously  true  to  nature,  and  the  other  so  irresistibly  comic  in  every 
tooe,  Iook>  and  motion,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  understand 
what  they  say,  to  be  infinitely  amused  and  delighted  with  them.    But 
oor  ooantrymen»  being  all  "  sage,  grave  men,"  choose  to  pay  their 
ebjfat  or  ten  francs  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  away  their  evening  over  a 
jKdesaa  ftroe,  ydept  a  tragedy,  in  a  premHre  loge  of  the  Theatre 
.Xnofai$%  or  ift  hearing,  without  listening  to,  that  still  less  amnsing 
enormity,  a  grand  opera  at  the  Acad/Smie  de  Musique, — ^when  they 
might,  for  mirty  sous,  be  laughing  away  three  or  four  hours  (for  1 
defy  them  to  help  laughing,  whether  they  understood  or  not)  in  the 
pit  of  the  prettiest  little  theatre  in  Paris,  witnessing  as  many  different 
pieces,  each  unlike  all  the  rest  in  character,  and  yet  each  as  light  as  a 
leather,  as  lively  as  a  jig,  and  as  gay  as  a  MajT'day  garland ;  and  each 
performed  by  actors  most  of  whom  are  admirable  m  their  respective 
Hnes,  and  two  of  them,  in  particular,  absolutely  unique.    It  is  of  these 
two  that  I  am  i^bout  to  speak;  and  I  must  mention  their  names  before 
the  reader  will  know  who  I  mean — which  should  not  be :  the  names  and 
qualities  of  Brunet  and  Potier  ought  to  be  known  every  where,  if  it 
were  only  to  place  as  a  set->off  against  those  of  another  set  of  French 
actorsy  not  a  tenth  part  so  clever  or  respectable,  with  whose  perform- 
ances the  stage  of  Europe  is  at  present  ringing  from  side  to  side.    And 
to  shew  the  just  manner  in  which  each  set  is  appreciated  in  France,  I 
may  add,  that  the  Parisians  would  scarcely  consent  to  part  with  the 
former,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  get  rid  of  the  latter.    Indeed, 
the  farce  of  Potier  and  Brunet  is  almost  capable  of  making  them 
foTffet,  if  not  forgive,  that  of  Chateaubriand  and  Louis  XVIII. :  if  it 
had  not,  I  don't  know  %vhat  would  have  become  of  the  Bourbons  by 
this  time ! — Or  rather,  I  do  know. 

Brunet  and  Potier  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  they  are  unlike  all 
other  actors.    Each  is  **  himself  alone,"  and  dependent  on  nothing  but 
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htmaelf  for  support— not  even  bnlus  bhmctei':  Andf  yet  MtW  diil 
he,«Qea  to  the  best  advantage  except  when  le  is  pCTforniinrwithlKI^ 
other ; — which  is  singular,  because  there  is  evidently  a  spMrbf  rit^ry 
between  them,  and  each  would,  and  in  fact  does,  carry  avray  'tl^e  wlJol^ 
of  the  applause  and  attention  at  the  moment  he  is  sp^^ih^*  andM 
part  of  the  audience  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  any  other  claimant  bdbre 
them,  till  he  has  done*  But  the  moment  he  has  done,  ^hfl  it'com^'td 
the  other's  turn  to  be  heard,  he  (whichever  it  may  be)  is  all  in  ftV,  and 
his  rival  nothing.  The  way  in  which  the  ^'or  fun  is  thus  kept  up 
between  them»  for  a  whole  scene,  or  even  a  whole  piece,  is  as  remai%* 
able  as  it  is  amusing.  I  have  gone  to  the  Th&dtre  des  yari6t^  night 
after  night,  for  weeks  together — solely  to  see  these  two  actors  perform ; 
and  without  pretending  to  be  £uniliar  with  half  the  turns  6f  exptisif^ 
sion,  or  to  understand  half  the  allusions,  on  which  the  joke  of  tde  nfo- 
.ment  has  depended,  I  have  never  been  so  much  entertained  by  the  pe^- 
fprmancea  of  any  other  comic  actors  whatever — not  even  the  best  of 
our  own:  which  nroves  to  me  that  it  must  depiend  almb^'eteti^V^Mi 
the  actors  themselves^  and  not  on  any  thing  that  they  may  ha^e  to  d^ 
liver.  If  they  happen  to  be  performing  a  witty  or  a  humorous  ^art, 
you  laugh  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  part,  as  well  as  at  thdr  per- 
ibrmance  of  it.  But  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  they  iiiak'e  as  inudi 
out  of  that  as  if  it  were  ready  made  to  their  hands — provided  ttie  ^^- 
racter  they  perform  be  not  directly  opposed  to  their  dlS^r^t  stykii; 
•—which,  maeed.  they  lake  care  shall  never  be  the  case;  for'th^y  liitye 
the  power,  in  this  respect,  all  in  their  own  hands.  As  a  proof  of  t))^ 
oomplete  self-dependence,  one  of  the  pieces  in  which,  wli^n  it  was  In 
Togue^  they  were  the  most  irresistibly  amusing,  CJ^  fdis  fnes  l^rcts^) 
is  the  most  absolute  and  unmixed  nonsense,  from  beginnhigto  en\f,  tlhut 
ever  was  penned ; — if  indeed  it  ever  vms  penned ;  but  to  see  dies^  two 
actors  perform  in  it,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  fAHr  puts, 
at  least,  were  left  blank,  and  that  Uiey  filled  them  up  with  fttiy  thing 
that  came  into  their  heads  at  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  (and  this,  more  than  any  tiring  else,  proves  the 
rich  and  sterling  talent  they  possess,)  when  by  accident  they  hiive  any 
thing  to  perform  diat  really  deserves  the  name  of  a  characttTy  they  do 
it  in  tbe  most  rich,  and  yet  the  most  chaste  and  unexaggerated  manner. 

Though  Potier  must,  I  believe,  be  considered  as  the  greater  Ik- 
TOttrite  of  the  two, — if  a  distinction  of  this  kind  must  be  made, — ^yet 
Brunet  deserves  the  first  particular  mention,  on  account  of  his  long 
standing,  as  well  as  the  class  of  his  performances — ^inasm^ch  as  the  a1»- 
lity  to  give  a  pure  and  simple  imitation  of  nature,  is  a  more  rare  imd 
valuable  talent,  than  that  of  originating  the  most  ludicrously  extrava- 
gant exaggerations — whether  of  nature  or  of  manners. 

Brunet*8  person,  though  perfectly  well-formed,  is  diminutive  to  a  re- 
markable degree ;  and  tliough  he  is  at  present  advanced  considerably  be- 
yond middle  age,  there  is  a  youthftil  and  even  child-like  simplicity  hi  his 
expression  and  voice,  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rather  limited 
range  of  characters  he  adopts.  These  are,  ffenerallv  speaking,  the 
Jocrisses  of  the  French  comedy  and  farce — the  simple,  trUth-telHlig, 
untaught,  unteachable  valets  and  serving-men — the  antitheses  of  the 
frvtUins  of  the  same  race — ^the  cunning,  lying,  clever,  intriguing  oAes ; 
or  the  gentle,  bashful,  backward,  betrayed  villajge  loveta — the  pro* 


^W$%pf ^  9I4  «^  ai^tH<)Ioak|i  and  >utte  of  ^e  young  9i»--w 


^ppqf9twi.Mi  tbe,  l}QJc|AhA9dsoine»  enterprising,  and^  succi  ^ 
yAc  ^v(^ii(4ea  of  the  fair ;  or,  Jasdy,  the  mild,  'meek,  aabdKsAfv^^ 
MiffH^jfndmatex  huAbands-r-hprned,  hen-pecked,  and  abufted'^y  ▼j^^^ 

%<t7IpffBe  are  tbe  gei&eml  lines  9f  jcb^racters  that  Brunei  adopts^  'dvX 
lliaigf.pf  .hb  .prinQJypal  part4  do  not  rank..a,mong  any  of  these;  atiifliia 
iqfipt fUKCeiaful  onts^are  pe^apa  those  in  whickhe  is  maae  t\ie  fnbje^t 
oi^a^m9li}iicroxi^6ffiiy€f^  kept  up  through  the  whole  ptece,! and 'l!b<i 
up».air  wfaftcb  arwB.oiit  of  his  being  thrown  into  circumstances  and  si- 
iwyiom  of  a&Qtt^f^  the.iipfKM^^unfitted  for  his  ^ild^  simple,  and  gehtl4 
OfAw^     $^cnf.  fbjc,  insUPC^t  i/ijofrisse  chef  des  Bmds  N,Qihi---vihere\ 
WV^pk  Qonntry  youth  as  be  is^  travelling  through  a  forest  on  liis  a^ 
£l^9„|ie« is  mistakep  by.  a,,  band  of  robb^s  foi;  their  new  chief,  ^'ho  is 
tfi^AO^  tjicm  there  .abput  th$t  time,  and  wholly  been  efected^tojthe 
f9^Sqe  by  another  part  of  the  band;  and  he  is  faistalied  into  tiis  ixb^fr 
i||Pi>WCT  whether  he  will  or  no — :they  mistaking  his  rdactance  ibt  m6[- 
4fP^.4Dcl  hia  protestations  to  the  contrary^ for  an  innocent  deceit ^jpi^ 
yOi^mpticd  to  try  them*  ^Thls  piece  was  got  up  here;  but  it  did  noft 
.iWpfc^ed^  e!?en  though.  Liston  played  the  part  y  for  no  actor  at  presem 
f}^yuig,]iaathe  slightest  pretensions  to  rival  Bruitetgi  his  ownKne. '  '  [ 
.f,ti^s  lliaveihiilted  above,  the  characteristic  qoalitiesof  BranefsacShg 
ilKqjts.«bs(dute  naturalness — ^its  exc^^uisitely  unconscious  ndi:ceti'^\& 
^f^pfect -simplicity — and,  throughout  all  these,  a  mildnefs  and  Undll- 
ififS«i#.  both. of  voice,  look,  and  manner,  that  amount  to  the  jpadietii;. 
^i^.^fiii  to  apeak  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  paradoxically/,  61:^16^13 
tb^.  anoat  comic  of  actors,  in  consequence  of  having  nothing  iii  Ae 
.^IpghAoft  degree  comic  about  him,  either  natural  or  acquired---either  In 
Ui#  IiecBon,  nia  voice,  hi9  manner,  or  his  mode  of  dressing  h»~charac- 
.  ABf**    Hia  perlbrmanoes.  are  chaste,  and  true  to  nature,  m  a' degree 
■  $bM  was  perbapa  never  attained  by  any  other  actpr ;  or  rather,  which 
no  other  actor  ever  had  th^  courage  or  the.  taste  to  keephimseff  wlti^in 
4ibe  limita  oil    He  never  "  exaggerates  his  voic^*  beyond'  the  pitch  of 
/.common  apeaking;  he  niever  makea  a  movement  or  atooe  of  expression 
jihatfrottla.  attract  particular  attention  in  the  intercourse  of  comtiton 
lift  ;^  and  as  fiir  a  grimace,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  t  beBeve  it 
,4iever  enters  into  Ua  thoughu  aa  a  means  of  heightening  the  eiPec^'he 
•inu  at ;  and  if  it  did*  his  bland  and  gentle  features  are  incapable  of  it. 
l£i  ii  dioiild  be  asked,  how  is  it  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  suc- 
ceed in  produdng  comic  effects?    I  believe  it  must  be  answered  that, 
in  lact,  he  does  not»  bp  hi$  actings  produce  any— -that  all  that  producea 
is  aensationa  pleaaing  and  delightful  in  the  higheat  degree,  but  not  aucb 
aa  can  truly  be  called  comic — and  that  when  these  latter  ariae  from  hia 
.<{ierfoniuuicea,  aa  they  perpetually  do,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  ludi- 
ei^oua  eontraata  and  aaaociations  that  are  made  to  take  place  from  cha- 
wiietef^  situation,  toma  of  phraae,  &c. ;  and  the  effects  of  which  do,  in 
fiict^  greatly  depend  on  this  very  absence  of  any  thing  laughable  or  ri- 
diculoua  in  the  actor.    I  believe  this  to  be  auaceptible  of  a  more 
lengthened  and  interetting  developement  and  explanation  than  my  limita 
permit  me  to  attempt ;  eapecially  when  another  person,  equally  gifted 
frith  th0  above,  ia  watting  to  be  noticed. 
:*.  Potier  ii^..L'abou}d  JikI^ still  a.young  man — ^his  person  exceedingly 
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spun  aaAMa — Ur  flna  long,  k«ii,Biid  c»d*TwiwM"-<ndiii»rtJ«j|yi 
pevOBCe  indicative  of  amy  thing  rathvr  thu  nttf  Bnjojniwt,  or  4w 
&ealty  of  cresting  it  in  odiera^  E*ea  hit  voice  it  moseUe  tbo  flHiik 
of  tbebird  <KfeTil  omen,  tbts  one  that  ia  conn  to  tiawanot  gbd  tidiim 
to  all  who  bear  it.  And  yet,  you  cannot  bdp  fitoliag,  every  tiaio  yM 
look  at  Knd  Htten  to  him,  that  Ae  slightevt  obuige  in  any  quali^  h»- 
longing  to  him  inuat  be  filr  the  worae — in  to  extnordinvy  a  aumm 
doea  he  adapt  them  aU  to  hit  puTposes,  and  roMka  (hem  work  mmtMf 
together ;  or  rather,  to  completely  4oaa  he  change  their  natnn,  by 
making  the  rich  comedy  of  hia  mind  shine  throagh  and  blead  witb  ibaa 
«U.  In  thig  respect  he  perfbtms  a  miracle  MiniMr  to.  that  sf  GemaaMi 
in  crcadng  Don  Quixote  and  Sutoho  P«n>a.  These  two  peravan  w 
name,  are  in  fact  but  one  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  for  thiti  fbay 
woidd  never  produce  any  thing  tike  Ae  eSbct  they  do.  The  Kai|^ 
of  the  WoefUl  Cotmtenance  would  he  a  piece  o(  pure  p«th«ar  ftom  b^ 
ginning  to  end,  if  he  had  not  been  aUied>  body  and  soul,  with  the  S^uiat 
ot  the  Comic  Conmcnance.  I  will  ventune  to  say  that  no  mdtr  ev«t 
thoDght  of  one  without  tho  other.  It  cannot  be.  And  tbua  ii  ia  -wiik 
the  mtad  and  person  of  Potier.  Th^  are  8anobo  and  QaixUe  joined 
In  one  -,  the  qualities  of  the  latter  bong  not  merely  merged  in  tbe 
former,  but  dieir  nature  changed  to  a  coaformity  wi^  that.  Aod,  m 
I  have  aaid  that  Bnmet  is  exquisitely  comic,  preciaely  on  aocouat  of 
therebeingnotbinginAeili^teat  degree  eomic  about  him,aaitnai^ 
be  added,  in  the  aaaie  paradoxioal  apirit,  that  Fotier  pwduoca  tbn  noet 
comic  cAect  (hat  any  actor  ever  did,  not  in  spite  of,  bat- in  rnniiHinMn 
of,  hii  penonal  qnaJidea  being  emUeniB  of  all  that  it  tad  and  aomnr- 
ftil.  I  believe  that  Poder'a  atyle  ia  not  to  be  deacribsd— Kir  daanihild 
iniu>  other  way  than  by  saying  that  it  is  perfeolly  original,  unique,  Hid 
nondeecript.  It  haa  nothing  natural  about  it,  except  ia  paitieuUf  i^ 
ttances ;  and  yet  it  it  not  in  the  least  degree  aitifioial  ov  owMtmiaad. 
Svery  tbing  flows  from  him  at  eaaily  and  uBoenaeioBdy  aait,  daw  Smm 
Brunet ;  Imt  it  aeemt  to  pasa  through  a  peculiar  siedioni  wlHeb  phswgnt 
it  all,  whatever  it  mn  have  been  beibm,  inte  the  wait  rich  asid  Mr 
tnvagant  droHvry.     It  it  imposaihle  to  eoneewe.af  a»y  Atn^,  JMimm 

aerioui  or  however  iniipid,  that  would  not  bcMiaa  diwH,  i = — 

through  the  lips  of  Potier.  And  iiag  takes  plaee  wilhoM^a 
nnce  oif  efifert,  without  any  extravaganee  or  affectation  of  (mm  sr  jon^ 
ner,  and  without  any  grimace  whatever.  Yen  oannoi  perotivc  hov  it 
it  done,  or  what  conttitutet  the  didfennoe  betwetn  tiw  netovHi  far- 
fimnanceofapartieular  diM«eter  andany  odtat'a.  Andyat,  tbosnit 
tcareely  a  diancter  he  perfi>nnt  that  would  not  be  iotelwaUa  in  uqr 

kaate  an  actor  at  any,  wbaa  be 
form  aeema  to  deaerro  it.  Hit 
reaembling  onr  Lord  Ogleby— 
!  most  cxquiMtaly  finahed  Mf^ 

and  I  have  teen  all  that  Enf- 
[>otier,  in  iact,  am  be  chatlai 
br  ran  indeed  iwMt  ba  Ibe  will 
l^ve  way  to  hia  own  itNoatWr 
mt,  obaraotar.  ««d«MiyAiaK 

the  mett  extiavagant  ad  an« 
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Mfaflbleiii  iitf  tluinMner«  and  ^^tke  mmt  maiwiil  BaAktemanikip 
mite  teffieMs.  I  vtftf  koaw  crren  a  FmclniMtn  that  could  give  anjr; 
rtaoQBable  tieoomit  of  hte  liking  ftir  Potier,  and  yet  i  never  koeir  one 
Ant  did  not  aeeredy  like fahn  letter  than  anj  odiar  actor  dbey  have:  I 
icy  aeoretly,  for  the  critical  spirit  ia  even  more  prevident  there  than  it 
m  here,  and  I  believe  very  few  Fvenehmen  would  dare  oqpenly  to  go  to 
finr  aa  I  do  in  my  admintion'Of  diia  actor.  HiaoMntcharacteristie  and 
nttractive  performanoea  are  mere  nonteneei  they  aay«^he  ia  a  eirre 
^fioreenr:''  aa  if  meae  'nonsenae  wtoe  not,  ocoaaionBlly,  better  than 
mere  sense,  or  neve  wisdom,  or  mere  anything  eke.  The  truth  is, 
Aey  eant  with  their  lips  about  his  beinginferior  to  someof  their  actcwa 
of  the  cid  school ;  but  they  make  amends,  both  to  him  and  themselves^ 
by  gcrang  to  see  him  six  times  where  they  go  once  to  any  of  the  others  t 
and  this  is  doing  him  the  best  kind  of  justice^  and  gijvmg  him  the  best 
of  att  possible  fiones.  And  what  fame,  after  all,  is,  or  can  be,  like  aA 
actor's,  as  ikr  as  regards  the  personal  gratification  it  brings  with  it  t 
What  efl^  is  the  imagination  of  all  the  immortality  in  the  world  of 
the  Future  capable  of  producing  in  the  human  mind,  compared  with 
the  actual  ana  present  enjoyment  experienced  by  a  laveurite  actor  b^ 
Ibve  a  ilKvouring  audience  f  This  indeed  *^  comes  home  to  the  bosom"^ 
in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can*4br  under  no  other  eircumstanoes  ia 
netnal,  tangible  applause  offered  in  so  imraediatr  afed  so  unequivoeal 
n  nanner'^-with  so  little  delay--with  so  lavish  a  hand— end  in  eoet* 
nexionr  with  audi  heightening  and  inspiring  associations* 

To  be  a  &vourite  preadier,  must  be  something^^to  be  a  fcvourite 
autiior,  not  a  litde^to  be  a  favourite  speaker  in  a  popular  aasemblyi 
^ttueh ;  but  to  be  a  favourite  actor  must  be*-evcry  thing.  In  proof  of 
^diia,  nobody  runa  away  from  home  to  turn  preacher,  or  writer^  or 
speaker-Hnr  to  follow  any  other  punnit  to  which  his  fnends  may  have 
inauimountable  objections.  But  how  aumy  run  away  from  home  to 
tuniactora!  The  very  imagination  of  the  thing  (for  theee  clandestine 
ooea  addom  reach  to  more  than  that)  is  enou^  to  compensate  finr  aH 
the  diousand  diaadvantages  attending  such  a  step-  I  have  often  won* 
dered  why  it  is  Uiat  actors  are  so  very  solicitous  about»what  die  critaes 
wHl  cay  of  i&em  the  next  day  in  the  newspapers.  What  should  they« 
wheae  ears  are  riQ^g  with  die  accl^m  of  a  thousand  voluntary  voices 
ee  the  diunder  of  a  tlMusaod  hands,  ^are  for  the  scribbling  of  one  paid 
n^n  ?  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  pervennty  of  poor  human  nature. 
Itie  the  '^splendid  shilbng"  ihnt  the  miser  is  exfeelaei  of  possessingp 
nod  that,  until  it  becomes  his,  he  looks  at  with  an  eye  of  greater  &vour» 
and  values  more,  than  all  his  prer ions  hoard.  In  6ct»  what  we  have, 
is  nothing — what  we  want,  is  every  thing.  Possession  had  need  be 
**  nine  ^ints  of  die  law  ;**  for  while  It  d&iost  gives  us  die  right  to  a 
thing.  It  almost  takes  away  the  fhcnlty  of  enjo^dng  it.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  a  favourite  actor  is  an  enviable 
person.  Whatever  we  may  say  or  think  to  the  contrary,  we  would 
none  of  us,  if  we  were  put  to  the  proof,  give  up  our  own  identity  for 
that  of  any  other  person.  But  if  I  were  compelled  to  part  with  mine-* 
to  **  change  my  humanity^'  with  any  one-^t  should  certainly  be  with 
eidier  France's  Potier,  or  our  own  Keaaa:  for  I  had  rathet  be  Poder 
dmn  Tafana,  or  Kean  than  either.  Z*  ^ 


I  f. 


V    « 


Whbk  life  M  forfpt^  amd  nisbt  llatk  fMMt er. 

And  mortals  feel  no  dread ; 
When  silence  and' slumber  nile  the  hour. 

And  dreams  are  round  the  head ; 
God  shall  smite  the  ^t-born  of  Egypt's  race. 
The  detlroferahaU  enter  each  dw^Euiig-place— « 

Shall  eolier  aod  chooae  his  dead. 

"  T6  your  homes/'  said  the  leader  of  Uracils  heat, 

*'*  And  slaughter  a  sacrifice  ; 
Let  the  life-blood  be  sprinkled  on  each  door-post. 

Nor  stir  till  the  mom  arise. 
And  the  Angel  of  Ven^aoee  shall  pass  you  by. 
He  shall  see  the  red  stam,  and  shall  not  come  nigh 

Where  the  hope  of  your  household  lies.'* 

The  people  hear,  and  they  bow  them  low— 

•  Each  to  his  house  hath  flown ; 
The  lamb  is  slain,  and  with  blood  they  go 

And  sprinkle  the  lintel-stone ;  ^ 

And  the  doors  they  dose  when  iha  aoB  bathisety  ■ 
B«i  lew  in  oblWioiis  sleep  foi]get 

The  judgement  to  be  done. 

'TIS  midoighl—- yet  they  hoar  no  found 

AloQg  the  lone  still  street ; 
No  blast  of  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  ground. 

No  tramp  of  unearthly  feet 
Nor  rush  as  of  harpy  wmg  goes  by. 
But  the  calm  moon  floats  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

'Mid  her  wan  light  clear  and  sweet. 

Once  only,  shot  like  an  arrowy  ray, 

A  pale  blue  flash  was  seen. 
It  jrass'd  so  swift,  the  eye  scaice  could  say 

That  such  a  thing  had  been : 
Yet  the  beat  of  every  heart  was  still. 
And  the  flesh  crawrd  fearfully,  and  cbillf 

And  back  flow'd  eveiy  vein. 

The  couras^e  of  Israel's  bravest  quail'd 

At  the  view  of  that  awful  light. 
Though  knowing  the  blood  of  their  oflering  avail'd' 

To  shield  them  from  its  might : 
They  felt  'twas  the  Spirit  of  Death'  had  past. 
That  the  brightness  tney  saw  his  cold  glance  had  cmt 

On  Egypt^s  land  that  night  :•— 

Tliat  his  foribi  eye  had  unwam'd  struck  down 

In  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
The  hope  of  that  empire,  the  pride  of  its  crown. 

The  nrst4K>ro  of  lord  and  slave :— - 
The  lovely,  the  tender,  the  ardent,  the  gay ; 
Where  were  they  ?-*alI  wither'd  in  ashes  away. 

At  the  terrible  death-glare  it  gave. 

From  the  couches  of  slumber  ten  thousand  cries 

Burst  forth  'mid  the  silence  dread — 
The  youth  by  his  living  brother  lies 

Si^tless,  and  dumb,  and  dead  I 
The  infant  lie)  cold  at  his.  mother's  bnast. 
She  had  kiss'd  him  alive  as  she  aaok  to  Mt$% 

She  awakens— liis  life  hath  fled ! 


II 
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And  sbf kik^  ft^okitht  f»sdacil  cbamb^^n  bjpikk-*- 

Their  inmates  are  steep'd  ia  woe» 
And  Rhanob  htiA  ionaa  his  proud  arm  too  weak 

To  arrest  the  mighty  blow : 
Wail,  Kinff  of  the  pyramids  I  E^nrpt's  throne 
Cannot  lighten  thy  heart  of  a  single  groan* 

For  thy  kingdom's  heir  laid  low. 

Wail,  King  of  the  Pyramids!  Death  hath  cast 

His  shafts  through  thine  empire  wide, 
Bmt  ttti  Israel  iii  Miida^  his  rase  hath  past. 

No  first-born  of  her^  nath  died^ 
Gov  Satrap  t  command  that  the  captive  be  free^ 
Lest  their  God  in  fiecoe  aager  should  smite  even  thee. 

On  the  crown  of  thy  purple  pride.  1. 


LITERATUBB   AND   LAW. 

Wb  live  in  strange  times,  when  narrow  prejudice^  stale  custofai^  and 
misty  doubt,  are^airaoged  in  triumphant  warfare,  against  the  most 
rational  deductions  and  Uie  -dearest  decisions  of  coannoB  sense.  It  i$ 
m  Tain  that  we  are  placed  on  tlM  proud  intellectual  eminence  of  mo- 
dem times,  thrown  up  by  ^tbe  aeoumulated  labours  of  gifted  spirits  for 
so  many  ages*  It  is  in  vain  that  we  glory»  and  justly  glory,  in  the 
progressive  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  trantaels  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  degrading  state  of  a  blind  submission  to  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral authority — if  we  cannot  make  our  advantaged  available,  and,  in 
yielding  homage  to  rule  and  law,  be  satisfied  that  we  submit  only  to 
what  is  just  and  reasonable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  regulations  by  which  we  hold  liberty  or  property  are  ca* 
pricious,  narrow,  and  revolting  to  sense  and  policy,  the  evil  is  not  less 
mischievous  to  the  individual  than  to  the  entire  community,  by  making 
contemptible  the  very  laws  towards  which  all  should  leel  respect  as 
well  as  obedience.  No  social  compact  is  worth  any  thing  where  there 
is  this  variance.  Man  is  not  in  our  times,  Heaven  be  praised  for  it ! 
the  passive  instrument  be  once  was;  be  has  put  on  a  character  more 
consistent  with  hb  grade  in  the  creation,  and  the  knowledge  of  those 
inherent  rights  which  Nature  informs  him  are  inalienably  his  own« 
The  mischief,  then,  of'  legal  decisions  not  grounded  in  reason,  must 
be  evident,  e^en  if  based  upon  precedent ;  but  how  much  more  so 
when  precedent  itself  is  rational  and  correct,  and  novelty  and  absur- 
dity make  their  appearance  hand-in-hand  together  to  overturn  it. 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  I  refer  to  the  late  decisions  respect- 
ing literary  property.  The  two  leading  Reviews,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  have  both  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the  extraordinary  doc- 
trine which  has  emanated  from  the  Court  of  Clftmcery  on  this  subjecft, 
— a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  right  of  property,  contrary  to  former 
decisions,  pernicious  in  effect,  and  absurd  in  practice.  After  what  has 
been  said  in  these  able  publications,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  add  any  tbing  more ;  the  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  having  shewn 
that  former  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  last  century  were 
diametrically  the.revene  of  those  of  the  present  Chancellor,  and  that 
worka  both  libeUoas  and  immoral,  such  as  no  autbor  would  now  pub- 
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Usby  have  been  protected,  at  regards  «  property  in  tbein,  m  that  Court. 
The  Edinburgh,  taking  up  the  question  in  a  view  strictly  legal,  has 
impugned  the  present  practice  as  a  professional  writer  would  do,  by 
quoting  former  cases,  and  among  them  the  piracy  of  the  libellous  and 
iipmoral  Miscellanies  of  Pope,  Swiflt,  and  others.  In  this  mode  I  haye 
no  intention  to  second ,  it ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  important 
reasons  notwithstanding,  why  the  subject  should  be  noticed  at  present 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  tantamount  to  a  diitv  that  every  literary 
work  should,  s^  mudx  as  possible,  expose  the  serious  evil  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  contribute  a  modicum  to  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy.  In 
the  next  place,  an  instance  somewhat  difibrent  from  the  fi^rmer,  but  of 
a  chi^acter  equally  singular,  has  occurred  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  too  recently,  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  before-mentioned  pub- 
lications ;  and  lastly,  it-  is  beneficial  to  society  to  second  public  opmion 
on  such  a  question,  upon  grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
but  are  derived  from  universally  received  principles  of  justice,  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  all  law  decisions  must  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod be  circumscribed. 

The  success  of  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  a  pirate,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  thief,  who  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  and  deals  openly  in  the  stolen  wares,  never 
should  depend  on  the  tendency  of  the  writings  stolen,  because  the  ap- 
plication, to  that  Court  should  simply  be  considered  a^  a  temporary 
protection  for  a  disputed  property,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the  owner- 
ship fdsci,  is  to  be  subsequently  judged  of  elsewhere.     In  the  view  of 
the  Chancellor,  a  book  ought  to  be  but  as  'so  much  waste  paper  of  a 
certain  value,  more  or  less,  U^t  constituted  a  property.    He  is  niacea 
in  the  situation  of  a  trustee  of  a  litigated  property,  to  prevent  mjury, 
whidi  he  must  hold  entire  until  the  question  at  issue  between  the  parties 
is  decided  by  an  arbitrator.    Should  the  work  be  immoral,  it  is  part 
of  the  question  for  the  Court  of  Law  to  decide,  and  for  that  alone.  The 
final  decision  may  be  that  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  an  ao» 
tion  cannot  be  sustained.    ''  You,  Mr.  Author,  or  Bookseller,  have 
been  robbed,  but  you  have  been  robbed  of  contraband  goods,  as  has 
clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  and  therefore  yon  can  have  no  satiafuctiog 
here,  for,  that  which  the  law  cannot  recognise  as  a  property,  it  cannot 
secure  to  you."    Such  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  practice  until 
Lord  Eldon,  placing  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  Judge  and  Jury  of  the 
Law  Courts,  refused  the  plaintifi^s  application,  and  made  hiiqself  the 
censor  of  literaiy  works — ^thereby,  if  bad,  according  to  his  notions  or 
doubts,  indirectly  sanctioning  piracy,  and  aiding  the  circulation  in  thf 
chei^st  possible  form,  and  in  augmented  numbers,  by  the  robber.     It 
is  true,  the  plaintiff*  may  still  apply  to  a  Law  Court ;  but,  in  the  in- 
terim, die  pirate  sells  edition  upon  edition,  and,  before  the  trial  can  be 
brought  on,  he  has  achieved  his  obiect — sold  all  he  might  ever  be  abl^ 
to  s^  if  be  but  used  common  diligence,  and  rendered  even  the  ex* 
penses  of  an  action  at  law  a  useless  waste  of  money.    Here,  Uien,  is 
an  evil,  confessedly  of  great  magnitude,  removable  by  following  the 
former  practice  of  the  Court  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  reason — a 
path,  indeed,  so  plain  that  a  child  could  not  err  in  it — and  the  diffiqulty 
seenys  to  me  bow  to  find  an  excuse  for  deviating  from  the  beaten  track* 
If  a  book  be  immoral,  giving  it  tenfold  circulation,  by  allowiiig  its 
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|dniof»  most  lie  inBoiMly  more  pernicioas  than  petmlttiiMr  the  man  who 
at  all' events  is  the  rigbtfal  dwAfer  of  the  property,  to  faoid^  bU  ii  U 
may  1ie«  till  a  Court  of  Law  decides  against  nim.  In  Ghkneer^  h 
iemm  that  die  reverse  of  the  maxim  **  Of  two  e?ils  choose  the  least "  ii 
to  become  an  established  precedent, 

.  Whoy  in  such  cases,  if  the  Chancellor  is  made  a  judge  of  literature 
as  weQ  as  equity,  is  to  fix  the  limit  when  he  shall  cease  to  have  doubts  f 
The  property  of  the  subject  is  to  lie  open  to  plunder,  because  the  car 
price,  political  prejudice,  incapadcy,  or  what  not,  of  a  Chancellor, 
may  make  him  refuse  it  the  instant  protection  of  die  hiw.  I  deny  the 
ability  of  nine  Chancellors  out  of  ten  to  form  correct  opinlions  on  lite- 
rary works*  Moi  bred  to  the  law,  who  have  grown  old  in  the  pursuit, 
toilsome  and  arduous  as  it  is,  are  the  persons  in  soeiety  the  worst  con* 
stituted  of  any  to  form  opinions  on  literary  matters :  they  have  aH 
dieir  lives  been  employed  with  line  and  rule,  upon  case  and  fitct,  cow« 
pressing  their  energies  into  one  harrow  pursuit,  and  cramped  within 
bpundaries  over  which  imagination  dares  not  cast  an  excursive  glance. 
They  are  to  act  only  upon  focts ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  would  climb 
to  hirii  eminence  in  their  profession,  they  must  stifle  every  fueling  that 
would  lead  them  aside  into  scenes  of  &ncy  or  fiction ;  they  most  be 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  charming  never  so  wisely ;  **  ifa^ 
^  spoHs  of  time,"  in  the  pilge  of  any  but  law  history,  Aey  must  hot 
contemplate ;  the  poetry  of  life  must  be  a  dead  letter  to  them ;  and 
they  must  abhor  the  pages  of  romance,  aSnd  the  very  book  of  Nature 
its^.  Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  with  such,  that  the  visions  c€  the 
poet,  and  the  lively  scenes  of  the  liovelist,  run  but  a  bad  chance  of 
nir  and  honest  inteipretadon  ?  Twelve  men,  who  have  not  been  indu* 
rated  bv  the  diaractd:  of  such  a  pursuit  against  the  impressions  of 
ezteriial  nature,  and  who  are  still  governed  by  the  dictates  of  sobeir 
sense,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  as  judges  in  siKsh  matters.  More- 
over there  ft  no  earthly  reason  why  authors  or  booksellers  sfaodd  be 
eaccloded  from  the  sa&guard,  as  to  prop^ty,  that  their  fi^How-sobjectS 
receive,  from  the  first  to  the  kst  step  ttiat  the  law  can  afibrd.  If  die 
great  names  that  now  reflect  so  much  glory  on  England  had  been  in- 
▼blved  in  the  doubts  of  a  Chancellor,  how  would  thehr  nobl^t  works 
Idtve  been  treated.  Let  us  imagine  a  pirate  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen 
brought  up  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  what  justice  could  die  authdr  expectt 
how  many  stanzas  would  be  found  ezceptibnid>le  f  Mthon  woiekI  be 
esteemed  as  worddess  as  Byron  in  'VCain;"  and  Pbpe  would  be  ku^ 
iMSt  redemption,  were  it  for  his  *^  Eloise"  slone — ^more  especially,  per- 
fakps,  as  she  was  under  guardianship  at  the  time  she  is  supposea  to 
have  ^encouraged  her  lover's  passion !  But  if  such  would  be  the  ilite 
of  wbAs  of  mncy,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  for  political  publications 
tiiat  inay  taunt  the  very  Chancellor  himself,  his  friends  and  supporters? 
flow  may  the  cause  of  truth  be  injured,  and  property  in  a  woi^  of 
such  a  nature  be  deteriorated,  under  pretence  of  its  being  libelous! 
it  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  present  Chancellor  would  so  act^ 
bat  it  is  possible  he  pr  bis  successors  ihigfat ;  and  what  sort  of  iecv« 
rity  &r  property  is  that  which  remains  at  the  mercy  of  one  man's 
inqudices? 

6at  every  work  may  now  be  printed  that  will  remunerate  the  rob» 
ber ;  and  tms  brings  me  to  the  Isst  most  curiods  deciikion  in  the  Vice* 
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0hmmtilkf^9  conn:  lajwaymoA^wmfhefoiniMt^heaBiaieh 
tfaftt  Aigmiecions  tote  only  now  t&  be  ffraiiMd  mer  kisafaewn  hf  »  Oovn 
of  haw  titat  thy  are  4eiwttiag  protectiott ;  aad  thoiy/wkeiifUingiiiitf- 
lioii  IB  ttot  of  the  smalleat  advantage  it  waaj  be  had  on  beiaf^  a|i|iiid 
for--i-die  Court  of  Law,  be  it  obaerved^  having  {irevioiialy  pawed  jwig^ 
vest  on  the  pirate  fyr  the  eelfteane  piracy  f  All  the  tinie»  to  be  mt, 
the  thief  sells  the  tti^en  property  ;  butheia^  if  thepriMieiidinginiilLair 
Coitft  be  against  hiniy  to  declare  to  die  Court-  of  Chancery^  on  an  ^^ 
plication  fimn  Ae  party  robbed,  theproit  he  has  made  by  the  theft  np 
lO'ihat  tine.  A  notable  shift  in  jnstiee;  thns  naking  the  thief^dia- 
got-ge  the  fdunder,  or  what  he  may  cfaoase  to  say  iii<tlui«amD«nt  of:  it. 
Thus,  too,  the  quality  of  the  goods  purloined  am  aaado  eo  cointalaife 
the  guik,  or  otherwise,  of  the  uker !  The  pemons  who  pirate  bMcs 
are  known  to  be  not  worth  sixpence ;  and  it  is  notowons^  Aat  a  pwwji 
esn  never  be  obtained  from  this  low  class  of  pilferers,  let  thA  fuoira'de* 
eidona  of  the  Law  Courts  be  what  they  may.  Rtsponsihla  and  eosptist 
able  booksellers  hold  such  conduct  in  a  just  abhorrenee*  Tlumeagiiy, 
dieiefore,  has  die  court  managed,  that  the  injured  can -have 'ma*real 
temedy — ^insiead  of  protecting  the  property  tOl  tiial  in  a  LawOonit, 
where,  if  deemed  immoral  or  libellous,  no  redress  would  be  givwi^  tei^n 
penrily  might  afterwards  attack  to  the  pnblication.  Therightfti  pro- 
prietor may,  indeed,  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  snch  a  de<Hok»  (Wt-I 
will  Slate  the*  proceeding  itself.  .  .    ii 

Soon  after  the  three  last  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  issued  from  thepaesft, 
a  low  tradesman  immediately  printed  and  circulated  a  pirated  ediliad; 
an  injunfctfen  was  applied  for  and  grsnted  by  the  Coinrt  of  Chaaeais, 
to  restrsin  him  ftom  selling  the  pirated  oopies.  He  faadithehaadihoad, 
however,  to  come  personally  into  court  and  apply  fi»r  the  injnnotiott'to 
4>e  set  aside,  on  th^  ground  that  the  book  was  of  an  laHninral  teadenc^, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  print  and  cirtulate  as  assi^eopiss 
as  he  pleased.  The  Court,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  its  |freat  iteal;fer 
the  public  good  and  its  high  regard  for  public  laoralst  granted  she 
prayer  of  the  pirate,  with  the  proviso,  that  he  kept  an  account  >of  the 
profits  imtil  a  Court  of  Law  should  decide  whether  the  week  wan  afa 
nature  that  entitled  it  to  protection.  Now^  it  being'  dear  that  the 
party  who  first  applied  for  the  injunction  was  the  rightfid  owner  loftthe 
Nvork,  good  or  bad  aiB  it  might  be,  the  line  pointed  eat  by  waaiu  sad 
'  common  sense  indicated,  that,  until  it  was  found  by  a  veidkt'inrfa  ham 
.Court  not -entitled  to  protection,  the  real  ovmer  nad  a  olaim  of^n  the 
justice  of  the  country.  Indeed  this  can  be  the  only  use  of  an  applioap 
tk>n  to  Cfaancery-^namely,  that  a  temporary  rdisf  any  be  inatandy 
afibtded,  until  the  question  is  deckled  elsewhere.  The  Vioe^Ckm- 
cdlor,  however,  did  not  let  the  character  of  the  book  rest  upow  haaown 
'doubts  of  its  tendency ;  but  he  thought  **  the  Court  had  no  original 
jurisdiction  in  snch  cases,  and  that  it  only  interfcted  to  •prevent  an 
injury."  Now,  if  the  work  be  unimpeachable,  a  Court  of  Law  gkwea  the 
remedy,  until  which,  injury  is  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  tie 
work  to  the  pirate ;  this  would  seem  to  be  the  pniper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  It  is  surely  more  reasonable  that  the  rigntful  owner  should 
be  secured  until  the  question  has  been  brought  to  an  issue,  than  that 
the  plunderer  should  be  sufiered  to  circulate  a  cheap  editkn,  ibr  the 
<^y*ri^t  of  n^ich  the  real  owner  had  probaMy  paid  a^  large 'Snm  of 
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Mmntff.^.  I%tt.  «a|tiair  k9  «*«U  nH  aSbvd  l»  tell  £».  ft^lbiM:4lv 
.'■um  of  4ms  edkion  pirated,  aad  coase^ueiitly  ooidd  not  nnnnmN>d  forik 
an  eqntl  ctrouiation  wieh  die  coarse  «ditioM» .  vdiioh  had  CMft  the  plui^ 
dcipcfa  aodiitigrfcdl  tke  tepeoBe  of  pruHiag  Mid.  paper*  It  k  duNraCm 
obtriouiby  that  the  hookaeUert  if  he  be  aobawittandy  prateated  m  n  Comt 
#f  IiaW,  »uat  suflbr  great  in)nry»  eYim  waie  it  potAble  jEor  him.  to  mitm 
4bepmte  lefend  the  exaist  earn  of  profit  he  faadmade*  The  Viae* 
€3i«icellor  ohaerved,  that  he 'had  refilled  the  protecticai.of  the  :Gouit 
lately  la  a  so^g^  bacattse  it  iwaa  ''  a  flqppa»t  trifiibg  i^roductien ;"  but 
what  had  iJke  mnreof  the  ptoduetien  to  do  with  the  maltar»  when  it 
ni%ht  have  intehped  a  great  property  I  The  very  act  of  g^iog  iiHP 
Chancery,  by  men  in  the  full  poaseiaion  of  their  Aeulti^,  ia  ,of  iMlf 
anfieieikt  evidetwe  ihat  it  ia  Ibr  ao  trivial  object  in  valoet  iilieB  the  ^- 
penaea  of  the  Court  are  eoaaidered.  It  will  not  be  doiiedi  tba^  ioja 
cl>untry  like  Bnghmd,  an  artide  which  the  Coart  may  T^gard  aa  vaiy 
triA^  hkitadf^  and  which  is  in  fact  really  aoi  may;  i^LVolve  pixipcprtjy  ,tp 
1*1  eoomoUi  extent 

TfaiadacisiaB  of  the  Vicfr<7haiiceUor  ia  still  much  more  coasialaviMban 
ibe  i^fvaal  of  his  aoperior  in  Ghanoery  to  interfere  because,  of  Usr.owi 
dMibtarof  the  tendency  of  a  publication.  If  a  Chancellor 'a .  |«>taoiia  »f 
e%«ibf  alee  to  bfe  made  the  sole  rule  of  the  Court,  they  must  cihang^iwilh 
f every  mnt  CfaaneeUor ;  there  is  no  guessing  the  extent  of  tlU  miichi^f 
they  may  produce.  Few  works  that  have  had  a  great  ciicndation^and 
thaftrare  atnpendons  monuments  of  the  Nation's  glory,  har^  bwikfree 
from  pateages  and  sentiments  in  policy,  roorab»  and  religioQi^tASi|i|ie 
fcnifiialQUS  Chancellor  might  not  imagine  undeserving  the,prat«c|jpn/of 
him  B6urt;  Lord  Olianeellors  are  as  much  party<-men  iii,pQlitiea<as 
•Chersi  and  thiiaymay  be  to  the  full  aamuch  bigo^  in  xcUgi^HV^nr^Ps 
may.  he  lax  in  morals  ;  that  may  be  unknpeaoh^le  as  ,to  mAridsi  but 
BQt  ovemiee  about  religion )  and  the  opinion  of  eaph  ia  atiU.t9.,be 
eqnally  good  upon  bodb  points^  and  equally  decisive  as  to  tba  pipf  Qilty 
a4iieh:may  depend  upon  them.  It  has  beeil  remarkedi  on  theau^oriiy 
Of  Sdden,  '^  that  the  making  the  ChaaeeUor^s  sense  of  eqi«ufcy»avu)leior 
die  admihistration  of  justice  in  Chancery,  was  like  making,  the  ilfAgih 
Of  the  Chanoellor's  foot  the  standard  of  doth  measuie^^-^pne  Chaofpellpr 
might  have  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  one,  and  so.on*''  If  it  ip.t««be 
aov  Chancery  law  will  become  very  unaatisfaetory  to  tbe-pnUic  mind* 
The  question  of  preceding  law,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  so  i^lfiarly 
in  oppoaitioh  to  the  late  decisions,  that  one  is  wholly  at  4^  X^  $0 
aceonnt  for  them.  .n^r;. 

But  if  we  examine  the  allegations  of  the  defendant,  and  thf  gro^^jM 
which  he  urged  in  support  of  setting  aside  the  injunction,  ^eisS^ldJs* 
eover  matter  for  the  astonishment  of  the  countiy*  .^en  4e&iidii)g 
themselves  in  caaes  of  action,  or  indictment  for  libel,  wbQn-AbeU.fed- 
ings  are  warm,  often  give  the  rein  to  vituperation  against  indivi4uals, 
and  are  instantly  checked  by  the  judge,  who  informs  them*  tbait  one 
libel  is  not  to. be  defended  by  another.  In  the  Court  of  Cbanpe^, 
however,  there  is  no  reaemblance  to  this  sort  of  proceeding.  Frpm  a 
professed  regard  to  public  morals,  tlie  Court  refuses  its  protection  to 
the  comparatively  limited  circulation  of  a  work  of  doubtful  tendency,  in 
the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner ;  but  still  farther  to  evince  its  regAr(},for 
morals,  allows  a  pirate  to  circulate  withocu  mimbev,,  if,tbf  .^^^^t 


3«l  \kkkMti^^miilm^v  i 

lite  ilk  die  iM«ii«f«q|utyatr>|te8M^«i«i  >mNI.  u^^^  ^  wm^^ 
tmmpmiium&^''mAtiteMm  im4^imti$^  io,JwP;;t}»c»  rWiWttrgJWg 


of <jdMoe,r'>tat«iM|taoi  sdAilKWwl:  pba^g^n^  ^^°#%h  W?JMi  H^^ 

c4ilRiaaraai«hii'!  V.Xha4ib«9Uar  »tiy.biit»>ei>4w^j|^B^f|te4  w^  mKRru 

dflbesoDMuiki  tenay  »eia  .landtod  wfeo.  M  ppprom^  ^  i«fiflH5iof|> 
ndkMT'Vba  ha^roUMNirtli^iibelkr  lO^  all  be  hpldf^tiear J|q  t^.m^Mifk 
a^theiiiyrfimay^htw  omftnriippti  Um.  bQMI¥i^  ftf  FH^qPfi^  W  W«i 
MBMtfvf  itbaiMignsBl  Ming,  of  b<M»«^t..paaiptMfy),.^  jfpy,^^ 
iMrMm  wtil-Qlmfted!  b*t  jQ^pMrndoiili  «rc««m  at  the  h^  ^ifikiWfWil 
ffiiif.'  •ii«Miitb«ittia«fHMili«0live  ji»  fiaUiaiioii  Qf  tb#;Ottqi^Qe-f^,|iDi|)f|f^ 
AiBg(»odaBMQf«^aa  ia  aiMrea«b  of  the  r^gid  enafiMaeig^,,^,  j^  to.^.. 
Bit  MM  ^illiaili^ds'diinetfbr  a.vile  paoder  in  lucrerrl^mff^Gj^^<^, 
tf'«oflpafiifliQa^^8o.(|hal  iMa.iqi^.pMt  moa^imo  hif(  P9J?l^^,(^n9^ 


imlittihiBgly  into  the  aanctuaiq^'gf  juaiice>.iKi4.^beF^-I^tdiH9^W.J^ 
iMad,  ihe  braien  tdken  of  avarice  and  dishonesty,  and  pleading  that  the 
work  Vefore  the  Court  is  licentknis.  wicked,  and  will  corrupt  the  com- 
munity, and  that,  there^Dre>  he  ia  juitiiie4  in  adminiatering  a  tenfold 
dose  i^its  poison  for  hispriyate  advantage?  Is  not  the  allowing  such 
a  wretch  to  reap  the  ^finiks.-of  his  inla|^y.|t  4pre^ti«  eyJH^  pflic^  on 
society,  and  a  more  mitehsevrmo  desiaioBy.  than  scciirii^tfie  rightful 
owwer  until  a  Law  Orart  has  decided  tha  matter  ?  J3Ht:eyfioi  were  good 
•ometnies  attained  by  sudi  means,  they  ought  not  ta  be  used,  ^iog 
miworthy  the  dignity  of  character,  and  the  pure  attributes  which  should 
latand  m  administration  of  justice.  Thoogh  Ae  law  may  not  have 
ArMdden  many  praetieeaiB  its  eaeeulion,  dt  does  •ni^t  foUqw  that  it  is 
always  correct  to  act  upon  theta.  'A  skaap  Ncslar  waahung  at  Exeter 
a  year  or  two  ago,  who  was  convicted  solely  on  the  forced  evidence  of 
two  of  his  children ;  now,  thoogh  a  conviction  was  legal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  onoe  pobly  observed  by  a  judge  in  a  like  horrjd 
case,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the  trial  to  proceed— -he  woiila  not  puniah 
one  crime  by  the  p^nnissibn  of  h  gi^terv  It  is  manifastly  a  greater 
mischief  to  auffier  a  pirate  to  justify  himaelf  for  a  IHerary  robbery,  by 
ttUaging  that  he  had  ocunmitted  a  robbery  of  immoral  goo^s,  and  that 
therefore  borhad  a^ght  to  spread  die  mischief  infinitely  fanher  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  reached — it  ia  maniC^a^y.^  greater,  (fvil  to  allow 
this  in  open  Court,  than  to  concede  a  tmporary  nrotection  to  him  who 
fairly  ppsaesaes  the  right  of  property.  '^  "'^ 

rie  who  feels  a  respect  for  the  courts  o^  judicature  of  liis  oountry. 
md  is  well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  #kat  pasibs  la«ihsai  upon 
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society,  ymR  haver  xtbaerved  wiili  regret  diad  deoinonf  ^like  the  present 
are  little  calculated  to  add' ta  that  veneratiQn*  for  dielaWt  the  existence 
cif -whidi  has  been  for  a  letig  time  one  of  the  sorest  safeguards  of  social 
order.  It  requires  little  expertness  in  the  subtleties  of  the  legal  pro- 
fiMrion,  to  jfhige  clearly  in  a  case  like  the  present*  It  is  a  plain 
straight-forward  question,  and  will  admit  of  as  little  subterfuge  as  any 
tliat  erer  came  beifbre  a  court.  Why  it  is  that  persons  of  all  parties 
see  it 'in  the  same  light,  and  that  lawyers  alone  Idbour  toobscure  wliat 
la  in  itself  so  simple,  cannot  easily  be  explained.  There  is  no  laby« 
rtnth  to  unravel,  no  ancient  statutes  to  unroll,  no  authority  but  plain 
aense  to  consult,  and  the  cause  of  the  preference  given  to  the  new 
practice  is  altogether  a  riddle.  No  one  can  wish  to  see  the  taste  of  the 
age  corrupted.'  Let  immoral  publications  be  discouraged,  let  them  he 
put  down,  if  need  be,  by  proper  methods ;  but  let  their  circulation  be 
no  longer  extended;  on  the  ground  of  their  pernicious  e£fects  on  public 
morals,  by  a  British  court  of  justice,  nor  let  the  opinion  of  any 
single  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  consign  to  plunder 
those  Mteraty  works  that  do  hot  square  with  his  varying  notions  and 
capricious  views.  We  see  too  much  adherence  to  the  forms  rather 
than  the  substance  of  justice  among  present  lawyers*  They  are  too 
apt^  in  their  profession,  to  run  into  extravagances  radier  than  appear 
desdtate  of  craft.  As  the  world  gets  more  enlightened,  however^  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  prefer  a  plain  and  clear  law^practiee ;  and  that  the 
circurovolations,  fictions,  tautology,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  law  administration,  must  give  way  to  a  mote  simple  and  lUcid  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  the  straightening  and 
xflearing  the  intricate  by-ways  that  lead  to  it.  ¥•  h 
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ToROBSius,  the  chief  of  a  turbulent  band. 
Game  over  from  Norway  and  conquered  the  land  ; 
Rebellion  had  smoothed  the  invader's  career. 
The  aatives  shrank  from  him,,  in  hate,  or  in  fear ; 
While  £rin's  proud  spirit  seem'd  slumbering  in  peace. 
In  secret  it  panted  for  death-*or  release. 

The  tumult  of  battle  was  hush'd  for  awhile,^- 

Tuigesius  was  monarch  of  Erin's  fair  isle; 

The  sword  of  the  conqueror  slept  in  its  sheath, 

His  triumphs  were  honour'd  with  trophy  and  wreath  3 

The  princes  of  £rin  despair'd  of  relief. 

And  Knelt  to  the  lawless  Norwegian  Chief. 

His  heart  knew  the  charm  of  a  woman's  sweet  suiile. 
But  ne'er,  till  he  came  to  this  beautiful  Isle, 
Did  he  know  with  what  mild,  yet  resistless  controul. 
That  sweet  smile  can  -conquer  a  conqueror's  soul — 
And  oh  1  'mid  the  sweet  smiles  most  sure  to  enthrall* 
He  soon  met  with  om<v— he  thought  sweetest  of  all. 

The  brave  Prince  of  Meath  had  a  dauehter  as  fair 

As  the  pearls  from  Loch  Seagh,  which  encircled  her  hair ; 

voti*  Yiii.  MO.  xxxrv.  2  a 
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The  Tyrant  beheld  -her»  acid  ciied^  **  She  shall  cone 
To  Kigu  as  the  Queen  of  my  gay  mountain  home  ; 
Ere  sunset  to-morrow  hath  crimsonM  the  sea, 
MelachliUj  send  forth  thy  young  daughter  to  me  V* 

Awhile  paused  the  Prince— too  indignant  to  speak. 
There  burn'd  a  reply  in  his  glance— on  his  cheek  ; 
But  quickly  that  hurried  expression  was  gone. 
And  calm  was  his  mamier,  and  mild  was  his  tone : 
He  answer'd*-"  £re  sunset  hath  ortmson'd  the  sea^ 
«  To-morrow—* I  'U  send  my  young  daughter  to  thee! 

*'  At  sunset  to-morrow  jour  palace  forsake^ 
With  twenty  }roung  chiefs  seek  the  Isle  on  yon  lake; 
And  there,  m  its  coolest  and  pleasantest  shades/ 
My  ehiM  shall  await  you  with  twenty  fair  maids : 
Yesi— bright  as  my  armour  the  damsels  shall  be, 
I  send  with  my  daughter,  Tuigesius,  to  thee." 

Turgesius  retum'd  to  his  palace ; — to  him 

The  sports  of  that  evening  seem'd  languid  and  dim ; 

And  tediouslv  long  was  the  darkness  of  night. 

And  slowly  tne  morning  unfolded  its  lisht ; 

The  sun  seem'd  to  lingei^— as  if  it  would  be 

An  age  ere  his  setting  would  crimson  the  sea. 

At  length  came  the  momeot«-the  King  and  his  band 
With  capture  push'd  off  their  li^t  boat  from  the  land  ; 
And  bright  shone  the  gems  on  their  armour,  and  bright 
Flaah'd  their  fast-moving  oars  in  the  setting  sun's  lignt ; 
And  long  ere  the^  landra,  they  saw  throu^  the  trees. 
The  maidens'  white  garments  that  waved  m  the  breeze. 

More  strong  in  the  lake  was  the  dash  of  each  oar. 
More  swift  the  gay  vessel  flew  on  to  the  shore  | 
Its  keel  touch'd  the  pebbles — but  over  the  surf 
The  youths  in  a  moment  bad  kap'd  to  the  turf. 
And  nish'd  to  a  shady  retreat  in  the  wood. 
Where  many  veilM  forms  mute  and  motionless  stood. 

*'  Say,  which  is  Melachlin's  &ir  daughter  ? — away 
With  these  veils,"  cried  Tui]gpius,  "  no  longer  oelay ; 
Resistance  is  vain,  we  will  quickly  behold 
Which  robe  hides  the  loveliest  face  in  its  fold ; 
These  clouds  shall  no  longer  overshadow  our  bliss» 
Let  each  seize  a  veil — ana  my  trophy^e  this  !*' 

He  seized  a  white  veil,  and  befcMre  him  appeared 
No  fearful  weak  giil»but  a  foe  to  be  fearM ! 
A  youth-^who  sprang  forth  from  his  female  diseuise, 
LiKe  lightning  that  flashes  from  calm  summer  skies ; 
His  hand  grasp'd  a  weapon,  and  wild  was  the  joy 
That  shone  in  the  gjance  of  the  Warrior-Boy. 

And  under  each  white  robe  a  youth  was  concealM, 
Who  met  his  opponent  with  sword,  and  with  shield* 
Tuigesius  was  slain — and  the  maidens  were  blest, 
Melachlin's  hit  daughter  more  blithe  than  the  rest  y 
And  ere  the  last  sunbeam  had  crimsou'd  the  sea. 
They  hailed  the  Boy-Victors-«and  Erin  was  free  1 
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Avtumnal  Leates, 

Who  lias  not  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  driven 
from  London  to  Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  by  the  great  plague? 
On  the  abatement  of  that  scourge,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  Duke  made  preparationa  for  returning  to  his  favourite  Mall  in 
Saint  James's  Park.  His  rural  tenants  waited  upon  him  hi  a  body,  to 
bewail  his  departure,  and  respectfully  asked  when^  they  might  hope  to 
see  him  agaip.  **  Not  till  the  next  plague,"  answered  his-  Grace.  The 
same  Duke,  by  the  way,  thus  execrated  a  dog  that  had  offended  him — 
**  Get  along  with  you  for  a  rascally  cur  !  Ah,  I  wish  ytni  were  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  the  country." — ^The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  must 
be  well  remembered  by  most  middle-aged  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis. Oflen  has  my  disembodied  shade  flitted  under  liord  William 
Gordon's  wall,  opposite  the  veteran's  Piccadilly  residence,  to  gaze  upon 
him,  with  his  straw  hat,  green  parasol,  and  nankeen  trowsers  bleached 
by  repeated  ablutions.  "  Does  not  your  Grace  find  London  very 
empty  ?"  bawled  a  morning  visitor  in  his  soundest  ear,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  a  hot  September.  **  Yes,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  but  it  is 
fuller  than  the  country." — These  are  the  only  two  men  of  whom  I  ever 
heard  who  pleaded  a  justification  on  being  seen,  like  autumnal  leaves, 
scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Many  others  have  pleaded  a  general  justification.  Doctor  Johnson 
said,  he  who  is  tired  of  London  is  tired  of  existence.  C&arles  Morris 
eulogizes  ''the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  in  strains  which,  like 
his  favourite  beveri^e,  become  the  mellower  for  age ; '  and  Doctor 
Moseley  used  to  say,  "  I  am  half  distracted  whenever  I  go  into  the 
country;  there  is  such  a  noise  of  nothing.**  All  these  were  celebrated 
men,  who  could  brazen  it  out.  The  common  herd  of  mortals  invent 
excuses :  they  shuffle  like  a  May-day  sweep,  and,  He  like  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  new  Magazine.  They  never  saw  the  humours  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  before :  they  could  not,  till  last  Sunday,  get  a  ticket  to  hear  the 
Reverend  Edward  Irving :  they  have  a  particular  wish  to  see  "  the 
Great  Unknown"  in  the  Haymarket;  or  the  pavement  of  St.  James's 
Square  is  about  to  be  Mac-adamized,  and  they  are  bent  upon  patron- 
izing the  process. 

Lord  Robert  Ranter  is  still  sneaking  about  St.  James  s  Street.  I 
call  it  sneaking,  because,  if  his  optics  start' any  being  near  the  Palace, 
he  backs  up  Bury  Street ;  or,  if  hard  pushed,  he  is  intontlv  eager  upon 
decyphering  the  allusions  in  the  caricature 'shop.  Dean  owifl  tells  us 
that  two  of  the  brothers  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  made  great  circuits  to 
avoid  meeting,  whereby  it  usually  happened  that  they  encountered 
each  other.  So  it  fell  out  last  Wednesday  with  Lord  Robert  and  Cap- 
tain Augustus  Thackeray.  The  former  saw  the  dapper  farce-writer, 
mentioned  in  my  last,  skipping  down  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  latter 
beheld  young  Culpepper  swaggering  up  it«  Both  were,  of  course, 
ashamed  of  being  autumnal  leaves,  and  both,  at  the  same  moment, 
bolted  into  the  pastrycook's-shop  on  the  right  side  as  you  walk  from 
Pall  Mall  to  Piccadilly.     Each  was  of  course  surprised  at  meeting  the 
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oUier  in  London  in  Septembsn^V  BubvCkto^iDischief  did  not  end  here. 
The  farce-writer  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  brisk  bobbins  career  b^ 
attl6d«^r^.dr^iiUclvtQ<#ti^  «kipY<aod^J  j^»^g€\A^^^ffm^Mt^>\>efuaium 
Ibfr  ^^  '|(Yatft'^df  chi^t^ 'bounce.  > the- tdn«(Niu«iiee  'tnlayifliat  4(H-»#kfe^ 
nftf^iif^fi  fheifidbf  tff  >the'  cotifeotl^err')  !ifDirea»e'«^  >tiibm«i|C  ibff 
tvii^itfak^*ittf«giti«fk»tts>  to  eodie  >lfitfo^'pli{f.  •  Lonl  RoberbimjcMyf 
ofitiiti  w2o|fV  'he  itt^relyatiir^ed  «(^ilee  (Hadaiib  Veflitrir  eouMefiee^littr 
r^Hitt^ag^iB^t t  Cieptaht  Tbackerdy  w^as>' vievta  itiofe  adtprisedfla  tdif 
lif^'tblli  in 'finding  hiliis^lf  in  «dwa; 'Ifuc  the^  ilket'waa,  tMt  \A  gam 
b«A^t 'last  we^k  at  Sir  Vtkikls  f  €iather«priiigW  and'he'bad  iQe«e!]f  ^Mne* 
tipyyrM)a^  'a  new  one.*  ¥<Mm|^  €«|lpet/pef  had  beto  'sitandboiied  fitHtt 
'M^vgkte  w  d]S>poM'  dke  dischbrtge-of  a»r4nsolV6ftt  dobtoc;?  and  the  iftpper 
iklft5e^#l-ite¥  hAd  erprained  hh  alAle  in  vtiibjping  out  <&f  a'bax*  aC^  dia' 
fir^t^n  Theatre,  atid  Was  cioine  to  towvrfo^  adHd.— Fottr-rj^eaMr 
fkBeheN»dii  w«rd  tie^r  «in^ed  under  the  roof  6f  YTectqiimiter'lMl  t  ^-^ 

i^Tfee'ttotial  question  of^"  Who  wo«dd  hBLri'  thdughrof  meetiw  y<m' 
lA  tdwft'aC  this  time  of' the  yeal' r^^i^ving  ^>een  r^dpf oosUy  piW- 
p<A[tfflddf,''a)l  four  of  out*  autumnal  leirr^  grew  wbnldvoAs  lmiti|ri' 
^MMi^i^^H»ay«  the  proverb^  **  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  ^faattg^ 
bi|^UbW8r.^  '  Sept(^mber  may  be  said  to  generate  assooiattaxK  ^^|4ally 
exmdydlhary.  Yoang  Culpepper  proposed  a  dinner  at  lii*>  fathei^ 
\»m^  i^l^dvajgne  Gardens  on  the  followikig  day*  The  inykatBovwy 
]ofMlff'iftis^A^  to.  As  the  party  separated,  young  Ctilpcf^ittr  and* 
t||^-^rc!^ writer  issued  together  up  Jeivnyn  Street.  '^I  iddbkupel  am' 
qui|e')]Ms^  widii  LordR^bkt's  manner/'  said  the  former  j  *^Iiiilt«r' 
k|tf««'hitt^^  gi>a(eioaS':  whitt  <»if^  it  be  owhig  toT'  «^  The  iaeasdn/'' 
akHVif^tadikt  ^a«taatist:  ''<'lV»^e  of  6shi6n  groiw  quUe  ^0»ann>rki&* 
Mibrty'Wfi^^otiedy  df  ati^  nc^  sees  them.  If  the  aun'weiirbtittbilil 
iftPhdMt,'!^ would  be  ael^kalthing  for  thehar^eat."  <'  VfoHl  tUat«W 
iXMta  fof  k/^  eJaHeukt^'  th^  young  ^iti^ki:  ''old  Mkfst  Poppletw 
ai^^d  h^¥'ca4['#iAge  ^e^rday  in  Russell  Sqaare,  on  paiptted<t»i«alp 
lAftf'to-iSfnk  'With  h(^.  -^he  reproached  nte  quite  teadtely  fimineb^r 
oentlag' tic>ar  her :  and  ^  and  behold  {  I  fouhd  that  the  fodadalndi^df 
the^fb^  "WM  her  wai^t  o^'a  fburth  to  make  op  a  mbbbn'  She  ft^aar  bmfi? 
injgf  ^  highir^yd  end  heSf  es,  and  luckily  happened  to  alight  vpod  ineJ^  > 

);0ld'Cul|p^er  leceiued  the  party  witb.^reat  eivtlity.  Heip  ioo,'  war 
an'ikitiihili^ld'*  leafy  and  he  too  had  his  lie  ready  for  being  tNwjf'^Mic^ 
oMA  U0t  get  a' house  tit  Ratnagate  s  Bretfdstairs  was  tixy  retired  5iand>is> 
fct^ ^¥gat^,  Mr^i  Culpepper  weald  not  hear  of  it :  ao  theytmaabtv'ndMt 
SfimAAyito  t¥y  Brighton:'he  was  aware  that  thei%waa)»t^rHbleqaiiiI/ 
iU^  4htii^V  esfpeeialljf  frani-Satui^day'to'  Hfonday :  tat  thb  air.imighr' 
dld^iMrly^>Calpef>peif's>Hoti^db  gbod,  dnd  M  httnself  had  tnetwlabeo  i> 
ctrtftt-^r*   '   *:  ■   ■  -    '    --A'  :'.ii^ 

"Mler<4hiiier;  at  whieh'  '^  «He  Ml  and'  hurriM  Jane"  admintstankl^i 
with<>Uc  b^rig  the  author^  of  any  laat^iid  catatorophe,  Lord/Robenl 
Rafft^i'  Expressed  to<]!aptain  Thackeray  Jtis  surprise  ac  not  iM^ihgiksni 
hiS^htWre  in  the  Ooveftt'-garden  pla^-biUt,  after  the  peTfeyniiiaiciyoff 
liaM^t'  <««  Why,  tlie  fact  ii,^'  said  th^  Gapthin,  <»  upetfTefleetioa^fii 
did  ttdQ  ththk  it  quite  A  gentlemanly  tfatfig  to  sapa^d^i'Keknl'!or» 
MWifed4f*f^i\iby<en]fq  a  oiirtain  portion  of  pop^iiar  faM^i^aMv  bfbgrii;) 
iPWtfttto^KA^bo'qttit^'f^ir  tO'ttdAiber  ekrerttheii-  he<idr.n')Hi0r!l*i'fanroi 
ls^i^'*i4en}\At¥At\&^i^y'ifiAriA  eeWirdnwi^leNigiplityii^TftjUIi^rtiMm  nolufc||' 

,Ylanibioo-)ii  ^mum  oifT     '.xio  o-  Mlow   JI^V/ ^—yi.-  oi  «b  fltmu  'a 


tIlf«rfceIi«yie«;ibatm.ppi»lvQ)fffa«tftr  Ui^^  »<vmi;9^'$  t^P«AM^.ftl»oft 
fiNMD  tl»«  eiB«Btrt^whKbI.4ii^(]Q4th]e«i,s«vpri£«drA^ 

OAAAiftrce^^'l  "  {lisUQulct  iblKe/.io /know, iJienbisHffy  9r<  JtjndiliioS^hfv^!^ 
saidilM'Giilpt^peri  i^uthittg^.tbeb^itl^  i0^Mi»»t  U^Qifa^^^t^tKiu,!  >l^ji 
had)  ojHAe  toiner  taste  for  tbe  4r|uiAa  vi|f«<9lf.    I  »b«4l(iioYf|r  fi»mt.)jji^r 

atmiicSi,  hoM^Bfr^tn  has^laikd  liilel)F.m  tbe  pflR^:  i«»d  ff^HJlM^fmi^ 
N^liodj  itilie(v0r!ei>ioe.upifeft  JobaPftlmerwndierp  «n|^  ft.kg'^^Pij^liJ'^ 
vfft.Bfy  first  comedy/'  mi  the  dmmatis^,. "  waa.ij^le^,  VLo^^.'i^f^j^l 
fi^pifA  it' iraa  accepted  by  diie>pr<>pnetora  of  Coi^fiiat-gard^  Xb9Alm«'D 
'<  J^i»4»)nryjfi>c>iV  said  tbe  fovuadcr  of  the  feAai;..';  iJoh».]?4lwV)Mlftl 
^gDmkfpTO^Oiedj^ andhe  wa«  atBrmryrlaiKo.  . /Tberc  w^.j^^s^i^lpo^oj^ 
dor  lipooit  fcUctvr !  a»d  ancb.  a  pait  of  bhio  oilk/st^okMigSr"  .  <*  $^^iij|j 
cmiUi€ft|ttal  mytjoy  al.  aeoiag  ill  adfir^rtisnd' ui  thoticetl  k&»l9tila^^up 
etttttiMiod  ^ibfettritcroffiMoes.  .^' EiKc^pt-yowr  fo^.i^i  tbe,4r?fffif)§^4ifll 
cffiAoiaiyteWt>{saidTback«ray:  *'JSmAl  thfi^j^i^^6^i^^fm^nkki 
ItffelttitffcayariffAbe  4itbct  d«^  in:  HjMnlet*'  liriav  y^iei .^^^^fdrc^iHAf 
IKftttKUio^  iWiilkout  fi^  tODibiiOlf  tke  «f epidatioip^  I  fbe^  &lt,!f ,  . ■/  ¥y,p«|i^ 
macili^anMs&li?  cDbtittued  tfaeplavrfv^igbiti  "and.at  tbat.tini^'^udM»mb 
Qtacivfai<A^  roinuBCKatioa by,  taiuag  tboipp^s^  oitd^^^ti^MifdiiC^^dtM 
«o4 /ninth  m^ita«,  T'hci  cclobra^  C«iM>^lMad  abool^  lay  ^)«^A.ta%Ai 
4obbfldnlno.&o  tvodeni  CoBgrev6«    On. iho . Aiicd.  nigh^  iWijesHi^ttti 

]aeci".(iobi^f«Med  tbci  bo»Qsl  tlppaeUeri  >  *'  .but  ibat,  <K>ald  j»kM;.  b^to  LJNpt 
tlicH^mpMiy  owajT  ft^m  Ihe  4r4sirliQX0ft."  .  "1  lN9f:yOUi:ipAr/4^#ir/ir. 
i«tOiiled  UMitfellMiec  of.  iboMiMCt ;  .''.poofdafQff^^uoniiQ  4if6§  A{ip»> 
did»AotfJftke'to. expose  tboiribotae*,:  ooMhm^i^  ih^tt^  d>4/Qp^;ii^MiMk«t 
Moitiii'>of  Gaiviay  to  teadi  tbeiaihimaiiity*. .  WelWj  Uio  (9^W:fmcfel^ 
avlirfldoand  ia  filler  night  1  QeNrerjwitooeseidLT,  ^|pi?4^ou^MJp^  A0t 
obapdrloadafroia  die  wiado^of  oty  lodgi^H^  in,Maf<^l#th«x)i]j|t»i4i^) 
they  were  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Off  I  went  to  the  Theatre  at  $^  ^^Mfffi 
1)6fam4iK^^Dd  stationed  viy«elf  Aft  wkit  mas  tbon^ted  (bo,9ti|i^^}ffbe 
bott^e/lvhS'  viecy  isespcctably  fiUcdv  luiud  I  cal^ulat^  ^p(Mi.  aI;  timAilw 
ItmdivdrpottDda heyond, the  eocpemctf*  At.tbiS'iQkmof (be.lifttiiPHMii 
bowevavitokiiyigscM  aonoy«ai()e>  I^^isg  then^p^ger^  inmde  bia^Wfa^ni 
abco^iBod  infai^d  tbe^hottse,  tkat.Mx.Middleion  buying  beeuj^i^Ml 
8tridoDl^ilV..Mdr^Toms  had*  kindly  .'«lkl4ertakenr.t<^.r0ad.tb^  l^Hf4y 
(Jouf^i  9liA.bc|iedi  fo*  theiVjiUtufiJ  Und  indulgeaoo^f  Y^,|ni^M  Miff, 
knodcM'vi^do.iii<ii.wlith)a  feather,!  .Hjippily,  .howewfo'i  .th^,.^i|djmeeii 
dUrmit eecfenitotlJ»idt7lbc^re.wfiSyin|i€h/Ao»  eboo^e/bctwecwiMr^^ Mid41o*i 
ton  and  Mr.  Toms  ;  they  accordingly  slightly  clapped  with  their  hands, 
as  much  as  to  say — '  Well,  well !  go  on*'    The  music,  accordingly. 
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epntiauedy  and  I  was  ready  to  dance  to  it  for  joy.    The  prompter  notr 
rang  his  belU  and  the  green  curtain  slowly  rising,  discovered  a  genteel 
drafringwroom,  w|th  two  red  chairs,  and  a  sofa  of  the  same  material 
painted  in  the  flats,     Lewis,  at  this  juncture,  once  more  issued  upon  th« 
stage.     My  heart  was  in  my  month  1     '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
st^e^manager,  '  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  appear  again  hefore  you,  to 
entifftttyour  farther  indulgence;  hut  tne  lact  is,  that  Mrs.  Esten,  who 
was  to  have  played  the  part  of  Eugenia,  is  taken  so  alarmingly  ill,  that 
her  life  is  despaired  of:  under  this  awful  visitation,  Mrs.  Twiseldeil 
has  kindly  undertaken — '    The  audience  would  hear  no  more :  groans, 
hiasety  catcalls,  and  sucked  oranges,  assailed  the  apologist  from  every 
quarter.**— *<  I  should  like  to  see  the  sucked  orange  that  dared  fly  at 
John  P^lsier,"  said  old  Culpepper.  "  Ah !  he  was  the  man  for  an  apo^ 
k|fy~^sttch   a  white  camhric  handkerchief." — "Lewis  retreated,    of 
course,"  said  the  narrator,  *'  and  in  two  minutes  re-appeared,  with  a  pro- 
poaal  oouched  in  the  following  words c  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel 
greatly  concerned  at  having  excited  your  displeasure,  and  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  am  authorized  hy  the  proprietor  to  inform  you,  that  whoever 
objects  to  his  arrangement  may  again  receive  his  money  at  the  doorj* 
*  Ok  I  very  weU,'  excbimed  at  least  two  hundred  voices ;  and  away  stalk- 
ed the  utterers  to  the  right  and  left,  carrying  away  my  property  in  thejr 
pockets.    Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
Tan,  as  if  the  devU  drove  me,  to  Mrs.  Esten's  ahode  in  Orange-street. 
The  drawii^-room  windows  of  the  lady  glittered  with  lights,  and  ostrich 
feathers  were  waving  in  every  direction.    My  thundering  appeal  ta 
the  kapcker  brought  to  the  door  Mrs.  Bennett,  her  mother.    *  Good 
heavens!  madam,' said  I,  *  I  have  left  the  Theatre  in  the  greatest  confU- 
sion  from  the  absence  of  your  daughter.'      '  Oh,  Sir  f  whined  the 
matron, '  such  an  alarming  illness' — *  Illness,  madam !  what  with  all  these 
lamps  and  ostrich  feathers  i*    *  Oh  1  only  a  few  particular  friends  to 
keep  up  her  spirits/  rejoined  the  old  lady.     Finding  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  in  that  quarter,  I  returned  to  Coveot-garden,  and  dia- 
covered  a  *  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.'    '  Really,,  Sir,'  said  I 
to  Lewis,  *  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Theatre  should 
allow  me  the  money  that  was  in  it.' — *  Yon  may  try  'en,  if  you  please,' 
said  Lewis,  with  his  accustomed  jerk  of  the  head ;  '  but  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  say  you  won't  catch  them  at  it.'" — **  Fill  your  glass.  Sir," 
said  Culpepper;  *^  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  poor  John  Palmer 
would  never  have  served  you  so.     Ah !  there  was  a  leg  1  and  such  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles !     I  see  him  now,  starting  back  and  making  his 
hair-powder  fly  over  the  fiddlers' heads. — Well ;  but  your  ninth  night?" 
'*  Oh  !  on  the  ninth  night,"  said  the  poet,  **  the  play  was  Fontainvule 
Forest — a  stupid  ghost  thing  of  Bowden's." — '*  I  wonder  yon   did 
not  call  Lewis  out,"  observed  Captain  Thackeray;  "  there's  nothing 
like  a  bullet  for  making  people  civil.     So  much  for  your  first  play ; 
and  now  for  your  last  farce."—**  Not  till  you  have  tasted  this  cool 
bottle,"  said  old  Culpepper :  "  there,  try  that ;    you  mfiy  be  a  very 
eood  poet,  but  you  are  a  bad  hand  at  passing  the  bottle/    Ah  !  poor 
Jphitohper !  he  was  the  man  for  passing  the  bottle  :  we  shall  never 
see  thp  bottle  j^assed  again  f-^-But  I  beg  pardon";  you  were  goinj^  to 
tell  u$  about  your  last  farce."—"  Why,  the  histofy,\rf  my  tot  ihra," 
said  the  bard,  •*  is  told  in  two  words :   it  was  neiiher'^raore  nor  less 
than  egregiously  and  unanimously  damned.    Not  a  single  point  told. 
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They  set  off  duUy ;  and  when  once  the  audience  are  ai  &alty  the  very 
thiDgs  that  would  otherwise  delight  are  sure  to  disgusts  In  order  to 
imbibe  unbiassed  opinions,  I  haa  stationed  myself  in  the  two-shiOkqf 
gallery.  How  short-sighted  an  expedient!  The  people  there  were 
absolutely  frantic  with  rage.  The  audior  was  a  villain :  they  only  wished 
they  had  him  there ;  might  the  devil  fetdi  them  if  they  would  not 
throw  him  over  into  the  Pit.  Alarmed  for  my  personal  safety,  I  Al- 
lowed an  orange-woman  up  the  benches,  and  stole  out  of  that  populous 
pandemonium :  awhile  I  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the  upper  row-~ 
'  Shall  I  stop  here  V  said  I  to  myself;  '  or  shall  I  stop  at  the  stage* 
door  V  "  "  Stop  any  thing  but  the  bottle,"  interrupted  the  ibunder  of  Sie 
feast.  '^  Well!  at  length  I  slowly  paced  down  stairs,  walked  into 
Hart-street,  and  entered  at  the  stage-door.  Afraid  to  face  the  pity  of 
the  actors  in  the  Green*room,  I  wandered  amid  the  scenery  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  among  a  motley  assemblage  of  baronial  castles,  irooia, 
cascades,  butchers'  shops,  and  Chinese  pagodas ;  yet  still  the  howls 
and  hisses  rang  in  my  ears.  While  standing  there,  like  Orestes  tor- 
tured by  the  Furies,  two  scene-shifters  saw  and  recognised  me.  '  Well  I 
never  mind,  Dick,'  said  the  one  of  them  to  the  other  (aflfecting  not  to 
know  me),  *  I  '11  bet  you  a  pot  of  beer  this -farce  looks  up,  after  all.' 
Thus  I  commenced  my  dramatic  career  by  being  put  upon2.a  level  v^ 
Congreve,  and  ended  it  bv  being  pitied  by  a  scaie-shifter !" — **  But, 
zounds  !**  exclaimed  the  Thespian  Captain,  ''  yon  did  not  put  up  with 
it,  did  you  ?  Where  were  your  pistols  V'-^**  Put  up  with  it  t"  sM  the 
poet ;  *'  to  be  sure  I  did :  how  could  I  help  myself?" — *'  Very  badly »" 
said  the  slopseller,  **  if  I  may  judge  from  your  conduct  here :  the 
bottle  has  stood  at  your  right  elbow  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  you 
have  not  helped  yourself  yet." 


OUR  lady's  well.^ 

Fount  of  the  Woods!  thou  art  hid  no  more 

From  Heaven's  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore  I 

For  the  roof  hath  sunk  ftom  thy  mossy  walls. 

And  the  Sun's  ftee  glance  on  thy  slumber  hXU, 

And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass. 

As  the  botiahs  are  swayM  o'er  thy  silvery  ^ass. 

And  the  readening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown. 

When  the  Autumn-wind  hath  a  stormy  tone,  , 

And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain— 

Bright  Fount!  thou  art  Nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Vale !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  Pilgrim's  foot,  as  in  time  of  yore. 
When  he  came  from  afar,  his  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chaunt  his  hymn,  at  our  Lady's  well. 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers. 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  midst  thy  water-flowers  -, 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  sushing  wave. 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave. 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain- 
Bright  Fount!  thou  art  Nature's  own  again  1 

*  A  boautifiil  Spring  in  North  Wales,  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Virigin,  and 
much  frequented  by  FHgrims. 


0^  Mt0^rh^ySifi>t^^^Bma^andiSemt^  Acq^f. 

lio-....  ii  h.f  ^l^i^t.the  mirthjul  song  pttlie  sum  iper-bird,         ';'     'I  "^  M 

>>p  -/.'ifl  '^  Why  liilf  that  thus  we  may  WkotiitlMjeiJ'    '   «    l-  -  .mh    !•  ,/ 
-it)  vl  -;.•  ».r^  ^^^  fe!ittiUi<tishme»(«B*llngiftttHt-^'  -  >-.:  ^'    >;:■•■  ri-r ..'. 

-';i,i  o'  :.  r  And ;h«^xlwng?ftil  hoi^rs  breathe  o'^rjthee  now  *      ".j 

<))"•»<••)':  .-Yct  if  at  thine  altar  one  holv  thou^jht  '[  • -••     -  ». 

,  '         In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  nath  Wrought,  "    '       •'-■''• 

*'*    "     '         Jfpeacc  to  the  mouitJtr  hathhefcbeengw^eh, '•  •  ;     i  .  .1 

wi'j'i  'j/.r       Or  prayer  fitmi  ai'Uhaittti»*hi?aftf6  Hmreiis;  '  i-  •■./.  v  .n»   ^n 

inin..-    •;.'   Be  the  Bpm«tin*aUo«w*d. while  Timonhrfltelipij..     ..  ru 

A  >    Who* kath'iDftde thee- Netiire'9X>WRAja^in.!      ,  .   .*    ;.|^..£(f. 

OTi.'jl.  V  ^j  ■;  V        .         -,      .,  .  '  .    .       - 

*"  .'*^'    TWEATOIBS    BY    l^AKOK    PAIN    AND    OBNBRAI.   SAFFc*. 

■»2fii  '^i\   -.         ,  ..,.,■  ,.,,^^ 

id  ,^9iht^ktw9  %m  «ongrafcakte  the  public  (9ifk  ibe  appearance , of  twq  .ipoiore 
ovotfOMB  of  >M«ttoiB»rclatiY«'  to  ihe.reagn  and  cbaract^  of,  ]^i_  ^  ' 
'-'%rliidiia'tiheir'difiageBt'iW|ij9  ar«  ^l«ulatefl  iQ.ti)^^  a,strpi^j! 
iinpowiditirfiaobjeot-;  toeofaaiice  the  credibiUty  of  n^inyJkQ^mQ  .^j. 
^itotcf^  vUlotii^iiKld^toAtka  nmober  of  facu  (already,  a^iffnulateq^^f^pd 
f(to>ghw|irecfiBkmnul  6sity  to  Uie  idew  w)UQb,^bAi90W^yr3lff4)r^ff^ 
KtwpnoV  the  wgnlar  being  from  whom  tbey  derive,  Uxeirjuueri^^f^to 
fttotiDDflv  uidT'tbiir'  -Bdds.  li  ia  thaa  ibat  tbe.presf»t  genqratw^is 
;>if8irb|iiBd  "vitfa  db«  p08cfe88ioit  of  kootf^ledge,  wbi(3»  iA>  the  ^  leys  ^a^}:]^g 
i*ia|ret»'fe9^ti0frfeBabad  MMobied  tbe  fidAd^Yol^pmn^ptpf  Jj^^j^p^^m^,^ 
o<bd^oied amliMt^flp 3{|ibeat|  teft.4o  bo  |^<;av«iQed  by  {^9^;yr.i^rj{i(|isb 
t<>t|i«/piiBUiBil  Wycraito  ^f  .nvtiquiaJAOfti  tbe  casual  ,gqM  fix<^  9v^?)fpi~ 
ni^^vofithe^oflBJcctvrftlf'feiftQi^  of  faialoriai»  i;a  }^^^i^^^^^tl^i  A^ 
,  lilnriDieAGtBtf  )Soaotel|r<tbiieo  y«ai:$  b^ve  elapsed  f^ince  'v^i\  \  4^()^iu»f)  ^  of 
X<iKapdeoB'in'>biB  f^\nuAy  i$le»!'  ADd  4bready  w^  ^e.V.pofi^^f^.of 

iuyjHtk  ftoift  wfaiefa  it'^ottM^bc^aMlrpachedi  ii^d  Ulusuatiog  b^.^g;i^^ 
3<iadiion6>by  dwinitiiiMfc'fcrailti^ofiiiaoifeatatifNV  which  baye  i^sc^peam 
o)  ibnnenm  iif  doixH^atprfamey^  vd  oonfidf^niial  iotercaur^  or  of,  i^^con- 
.  itiUkble'GHoitfeiDetitk 

I  i  iAflrdi'Fam  /atid&eiMiiabJitopp^Mtbe  a«U)ora  of  the  .Mcmoirfl^  bpw 
iksa  opMdderfdoiv  |MreMiit  iwd  mor^-  iilatancef  of  that  unttomi^,  at- 
ohnent  ohA  aflftctionate  adimraAion  which  Napoleon  soeToa  ^^pi^v^ 
M^dilmndiiB'allxtfinwtiro  placed  9ear  bi$  person;  and  tbeir.  tgs^i^tpDy 
■  <lvi9ttMibtk8aiiaffeiiU,weighA  JA  ranovi^g  that  libnc.of,  pjjri\ytyjf,apd 

iiiifittl«bof4»  vUcfaiA  «oipardJiy  4nd  i^oiemptible  /fq!(B^^|^f]r„{p<l 

hiawelf  ead  yahiifhed  by  hia  fimily  V-XioLEnLr-r''  Tbe  Manuscript  ofl 814;  «Hi^ 
tory  of  EiKento  which  led  .tojhe  Abdication  of  Naoolcon.    By  Baronrain."^  I  ▼oI.Bfo. 
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erected  for  the  grossest  ptArmMb  MaatkhB^i^^^ 
says  a  valuable  politi(^<W{^ter*,^''F''<i^k'^4iet^r|indieo  inveterate  is 
thetr  malice,,  tjiat  tlvey  ^sji^f^'tl^bsls  #hO){^H)%-]^iMfMijri&/'     Never, 
perhaps,  w4df  political  W)fic^/it)f)V^^  to  mis- 

represent thaff..||g^inst  J^f^olqon^  Bonaparte  {  'dhdt  Yiet'er'^dicl  it  recoil 
with  more  deadly  efie<)|:tb9iWM$K>n  ihQS^  of ^  his  enemies*  w^o  have  not 
disdained  to  belie  theMP-viel^^thM.$hey<might>^9  lOpreisecurely  de-' 
stroy  him.  To  thir-^st»ntaitie«ittatsk  9m  die  cbatfaale^  of  the  Emperor, 
and  its  operation  on  ni^^UktHiM  ei^tilfty  ^  olvicsttairjtiien,  allusion 
has  been  already  made  irt  m'iormeimwDAifKtf  ^  but  th^iavf  still  exists. 
Though  Napoleon  be  'de^^ibe  incisiwts  •oossDtqted  Tviih  Ikis  name  are 
in  full  and  vigorous ^^tt^eef  Ai^^ there  Af^  tooiMny  Who  have  (or 
fancy  they  have)  an  advantage  !n:deci^ng  hSsf  tiiemtity^'tihd  misrepre- 
senting his  deeds.  Xfae  tri^th  is,  however^  of  'th6!  last  Itnportance  to 
humanity.  The  li&  of  this  mans  and  ^  age  in  which  lie  moved,  form 
the  most  wondrous  pagt  which  <hasiory  hsf  yet .  presented  to  the  con- 
tepiplation  of 'pbitdsophy ;  and  kaeor^ngfy  as  it. is  read*  the  future 
d^tinies  of  society  'may  receive  a  brighter  ot  unite  somfafe  colour.  A 
great  experiment  has  been  made  upon  human  nature ;  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind  is  deeply  involved  in  the  fairness  of  its  exposition. 

TbesDsigning  dynasties  of.  Europe  n^!^  egregio^sly  mwalcjilate  in 
supposii^  that  tket/  profit  by  the  disseminated  story  of  Nap6te6n*s  im- 
ed'cjrimes.'  'Legitlknaey  attd  osttipatbn  hMBTUiraMcejoffeiAKr,  in 
^._i3i  each  has  been  more  aftxioutf  to  seek-ttytlw.otkfll/afi'exaMpIe/to 
^^4tii^'m^o#n  excesses,  than  a  beacon  tb^^pveaKvefblfromittuti  ibishde  • 
'/^fid  ^iTIjr^^^Kieh  hAteH^fced  them'  both  im their ;ttQtt<to^bdit&ler^Mth 
'^^Bsgt^ibt''*i:t  i^  in  TSin  thk«  the  poWersr  tiMt^eiugwBzelUknt^nabKy 
'?ilUff ^blte4^'df'tfte'jbOw^s'fAtt/-i«re^  ntoMimi  langiiBa^e]rt^iwt|itepr 
''!'^ed''ai6bMHMn'rtfrtdeber^tothelessdana  ~ 


_  sbe  SmfODDr 
Ibn^t^f  ihhs&'  ^rsoiiial^vittues  witbitinch.iiaturb.andgainnun- 
r^o^ed  him,  sitie«!  let  them  have  beeq  ^ABtAtfjiBi^it^ltko 
^/^IKasTi^bll'tX^ldti ^Itmged '^e^nAiibn  he 'govmitd>ini akbiit li^eM md 
'\^^4SMM^i^;^  However  efliiob1ln^afcid.spiri^itifaruig)«i^t'i>e 
:'^tt^|[etiidh'6^  W)^elgn;  ^  'eempiiii0d''to*«hei4etbaigki  hadeKaffvmf^tof 

^^''tfiJ^^jBeafalSVe^adeil  tdhew  ex^ttl6As/stifl<liisihflaence  war.trtmmiidal ; 
/""dKVnie&ii^^s^fwas  itievtlkbhf  hostile  U^^hv^aaniy^,  sndiiiCKviin^cs^y 


^^'Wbf^Bii^a^  iecoif^anieA  (mi  r&iikiasaif)ile'bettiki^Una;spleDdiaf&^ 
^'"'^iir^eenliii&^in  Hihe  ^e  of  jAiilbsoplM^t^rbiealiesitrittn^  of  (die  JRi«an 
lifflbb^ophen  in  ihe  estimate'of  Cathoiltf^iidfoiifHaKiiify./  i6ooU)ihe 
*^^g^!dd  and  th^  tftdottr  of  a  ^e^p^vM^^mto^qan^^mm^itinArmmALto 
die  acme  of  prosperity,  Napoleon  had  wherewitbid  so  hinvesiidBMad ; 
^''ttk'^Hie^ng  itself  was  impo&«lbltfitI^d/llitrTWoMedgffdfib»&ct  is 
'%iialWBihg  import  to  mriidtixid. ''Th^^staosPiqKrmityiof  Imnanoteiwre 
''  'Wii^'WlH  bdf  stiffir  ^tr  {^rt^f^  ^tfrtbf^etfcmofaS^  WcM.wi»MiMwn- 
y&SttiS:  By  ihe  ^11  of  hiti  MloW*t»ekmH  eifeotwlly  i|ireve]btT^;Jdng 

!'  fVonk^d^jfi/dditicalYy^ij^ 

^'"^iheiii^'bf %M^;'^  CHT'tfy^iCfoth'  Na^iid^mi^ttfibrdi  the^h^^pMiifbaiailtra. 
txmr;  and  it  ira  capital  «ri«e  agamst  ^society  to  aim  at  dewtroying  its 


X'!  o«tote  bpde«9tibg'^'go^i|»aline^^iPff  «»gPi)64pg>*lte  Wifc»pf  this 
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nagttlaar  man,  in  the  hoife  of  ainkiiig  him  to  the  kvd  of  the  tfxante 
who  may  figure  in  the  every «day  roll  of  despotiem  and  sottishneBa. 

To  cover  Napoleon  personally  with  ohloquy,  to  make  of  him  « 
theatzaeal  Riehanl  the  Third,  a  xaw-head-<«od-Uoody*h<mes  of  the  Mur- 
aery,  in  short,  to  put  the  man  in  the  place  of  the  etnperor^  ia  to  turn  tbe 
passions  of  society  against  a  comhination  that  ia  already  passed*  and  ta 
avert  its  attention  from  truUis  that  are  eternal,  and  firam  interests  that 
are  momencarily  pressing.  The  vices  of  despots  are  a  convenient  coT«r 
for  die  original  sin  of  despotism.  The  life  of  NapoleoUi  as  it  has  been, 
read  to  the  people  of  England,  has  been  made  a  perpetual  applogy  Ibr 
sAisolnte  monarchy ;  and  the  Emperor  the  scape-goat  of  his  caste.  The 
lesaaa  to  be  learned  ftom  his  real  character  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex* 
position  of  the  value  of  institutions ;  a  demonstration  of  the  little  op- 
pooptunity  which  a  despotic  government  affords  even  the  best  ruler  ^r 
wUiing  good,  and  of  the  invincible  obstacles  it  opposes  to  hia  carrying 
into  eflfect  even  his  few  praiseworthy  intentions.*  On  this  subject, 
Rapp  has  a  paaaage  strongly  in  point,  which  we  ahall,  therefore,  take 
leave  to  quote  :-^ 

^'Many  persons  have  described  Napoleon  as  a  violent,  harsh,  and  passiov* 
ate  man ;  this  is  because  they  have  not  known  him.  Absorbed  as  he  was  in 
important  business^  opposed  in  his  views,  and  impeded  in  his  plans,  it  was 
certainly  natural  that  he  should  sometimes  evince  impatience  and  inequality 
of  temper.  His  natural  kindness  and  generosity  soon  subdued  his  irritation ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that,  far  from  seeking  to  appease  him,  his  confidents 
never  failed  to  excite  his  anger.  '  Your  Majesty  is  right,'  diey  would  say, 
'  such  a  one  deserves  to  be  snot  or  broken,  dismissed  or  disgraced  :  I  have 
long  known  him  to  be  your  enemy.  An  example  must  be  made ;  it  is  ne* 
osssapf  for  the  maintenance  of  trsoquiility.' 

**ii  the  'matter  in  question  had  bMi  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
enemy's  territoiy,  Napoleon,  perbaus,  would  demand  twenty  millions ;  but 
he  would  be  advised  to  exact  ten  millions  more.  He  would  be  told  by  those 
about  him,  '  It  is  necessary  that  your  Majesty  should  spare  your  treasury, 
that  you  should  maintain  your  troops  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries^  or 
leave  theUi  to  subsist  on  the  territory  of  the  Confederation.' 

*^  If  he  entertained  the  idea  of  levying  900,000  conscripts,  he  was  per- 
suaded to-  demand  900,000.  If  he  proposed  to  pay  a  creditor  whose  ru^ 
was  imqncstioodble,  doubts  were  started  respectine  the  legality  of  the  debt. 
The  amount  claimed  was  perhaos  reduced  to  one  naif,  or  one  third;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  tne  debt  was  denied  altogether. 

"  If  he  spoke  of  commencing  war,  the  bold  resolution  was  applauded,  ft 
was  said  war  enriched  France ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  astonish  the  world, 
and  to  astonish  it  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  great  nation. 

"Thus,  by  being  excited  and  ui)^  to  enter  upon  uncertain  pdaaa  and 
enler^meSy  Napoleon  was  plunged  mto  continual  war.  Thus  it  was»  that 
his  reiflD  was  imnicssed  with  an  air  of  violence  contraiy  to  his  own  character 
and  h&ita^  which  were  perfectly  gentle. 

*  N^[>oleoa  had  a  great  idea  of  his  own  powers  of  beneficence.  He  says,  **  Ar- 
chimMe  promettait  tout  si  on  lui  laissait  poser  le  bout  de  son  levier.  Jt  en  easie 
fait  autant  par  tout  oh  I'on  m*e&tlai886  poser  mon  teergie,  mon  pen^v^aaee,et  bbsb 
bndjets."— L«f  Cmtest  biime  ParHt.  Napoleee,  indeed,  did  maeh  to  advanoe  tha 
physical  cenditioQ  of  his  people  $  hut  not  so  much  as  a  free  people  might  have  ef- 
fected for  themselves  with  the  same  means.  Then  his  moral  miscalculations  over- 
threw aU ;  and  had  thev  not  brought  the  country  to  a  prompt  and  precipitotn  rutai, 
they  would  have  inevitably  entailed  a  chronic  deeay  upon  It,  equally  sehraaive  of  aO 
pevaianent  prosperity.  I^n^anny  may  have  iU  iaodeatal  advantages ;  hat  U  will 
not,  and  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
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NeVer  was  there  a  man  laore  uKsUned  lo  iadh^genoe^  or  man  wmij  to 
listen  to  the  totce  of  hiunaiiinF :  of  this  1  could  mention  a  tl^Aiiy^iyf  exasOiT 

We  Imve  dw^t  once  more  iip6n  thk  *^  sophkm  of  the  num  for 
fStih'  tfiing,"  as  Jeremy  Bentham  ivould  call  it,  and  with  the  greater  em* 
phasjft,  because  it  is  daily  wielded  with  a  miacfaieYoai  effioaey  by  the 
eneMues  of  all  liberal  inititQtkms,  and  because  it  is  ostentatiously  put 
fbrtfa  by  those  irlia  would  wheedle  us  at  once  out  of  liberty  and  common 
sense.  The  **  despotism  b£  Napoleon/'  the  **  crimes  of  the  Usurper/' 
are  die  cuokoo  notes  of  Uitrakm ;  as  if  the  service  of  other  tyrants  were 
peHect  freedom ;  and  as  if  oppression  were  not  equally  rainons  and 
deiAoralixing  m  the  long*lined  descendants  of  a  Rodolf,  or  a  VitikiBd^ 
as'  in  the  most  ephemeral  fungus  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

'The  puMieation  d(  the  numerous  French  memoirs  which  have  ap* 
peasned  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  calculated  to  fi>rm  an  epoch 
in  tiofttical  discussion;  and,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  influence  public 
opmioD.  The  life  of  Napoleon  is,  in  all  its  details,  a  couxae  of  political 
philosophy,  a  running  conmientary  upon  human  nature  and.  society. 
From  the  dirty,  obacure,  and  mole-like  workings  of  courtly  diplomaoy, 
to  the  zetil  and  enthusiasm  of  the  common  soldier,  the  nature  and  po* 
tentialities  of  the  human  heart  in  all  classes  were  laid  bare  to  his  in- 
spection, and  were  employed  in  his  calculations.  He  was  likewise 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  every  individual  who  now  figures  on 
the  stage  of  Europe.  He  had  &thQmed  the  shallowness,  and  applied 
his  touchstone  to  the  baseness  of  those  pigmies,  who,  enveloping  them- 
sehres  in  his  mantle^  now  imagine  that  they  have  attained  to  his  gigan- 
tic proportions  :  and  the  details  of  his  conversations,  his  opinions,  and 
the  facts  he  related  to  his  recording  friends,  which  have  become  pnUic 
property  through  these  publications,  derive  additional  importance,  from 
the  frequentandstronglights  they  reflect  upon  those  whoatpresent  hold 
in  thei«  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  Mempirs  of  General  Rapp 
we  consider  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  additions  to 
our  stiack  of  information  concerning  Napoleon,  and  "  /«  grand  sHcU^* 
of  whieh  he  is  the  hero.  The  traits  of  character  and  the  seflectioDS  09 
events  which  are  given  by  Las  Cases,  O'Meara,  ftc.  however  estimaUe 
they  may  be  for  their  self-evident  veracity,  and  for  Uie  proximity  of 
the  Barrators'  approaches  to  the  great  man  they  paint,  are  still  but 
portraitures  of  Napoleon  in  exile ;  and  the  statements  which  he  makes 
to  them  of  opinions  and  facta,  are  but  recollections,  for  the  most  part 
modified  by  the  success  or  fiiilure  of  the  combinations  to  which  diey 
relate.  They  are  the  judgments  of  a  man  changed  in  his  fortunes,  in- 
fluenced by  experience,  and  forced,  both  by  circumstances,  and  his  own 
human  nature,  to  put  the  best  face  upon  things,  and  to  colour  transac- 
tions (not  fraudulently  indeed,  but  unconsciously,)  into  an  appearance 
of  philosophy  and  consistency.  The  sketches  of  Gen.  Rapp,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit  his  master  in  the  heat  of  action,  in  the  hurry  and 
the  busde  of  the  passing  moment.  They  shew  the  man  as  he  was  at 
the  time — they  preserve  his  ideas  in  the  instant  of  their  formation — they 
embalm  his  motive  impressions,  such  as  they  occurred  in  the  act  of 
volition ;  and  not  such  as  they  appeared  to  himself  to  have  been  on  a 
diitautt  retrospection,  through  a  long  vista  of  years,  and  a  still  longer 
perspective  of  mighty  and  overwhelming  events» 


'  The dnffacter  >6f  -Bxmp,'  •«  with* gr^t' vibm^ ^he  poime 'h*  hiowlfi* 
and  as  he  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him,  admitbhl)^  fitted  'hifcri'm' 
recording  with  fiMtt^p  wiiate vfr  pajisc^  uttddr  km  obsaralaaii* '  'F^Aftk, 
loy^/  fi  1K>ldier  Q(.fQrUuio»  yielding  ligbtljr  andi  pjrompdy  to  the  inafvlses 
q€ 'a-generona  dispoBition»  and^ ispi^aUng^MfLth  iMldnaas^  apdf«T0bf 
wfth  abhqttness,  the  fi«ilt'dictM»s  (if  his:  heart,  he  'teemafrecfMitly  I* 
have  ittcfarred'the  transiem  displetisvn^  t>lr  Nttpoleoft,  \hf  a  for^fbriate 
ojf^'i^^  state  iind'dignUy  of' the  Itnperial  position    and  by  a  hasty  te^ 
s^ntment  &t' the  distance  which  folUwoci  the  substitution  of  a. royal 
court  for  a  military  household^  and  (he  estabh'shment  of.a  coldetiquett^. 
betweien  ihoee  who  bad  hitherto  enjoyed  tW&ee  mterooursoiof  a  canipa 
X^t  by  Na{Kile«6a  he  was.  liked  and  esteelned;  tMd  the  Esapetqr^  n&t^ 
widialandinganoocaiianal  petulant  ocrtary  against  his  aide*dieHBani|»*9> 
'^^tMMFt^ise  t^le/  frequently  obsetved  of  him;  that  *'  it  was  not-AUjjf'^" 
lihd'a  nf^  of  ibore  natural  good  sense  ^nd  discernment  than  BApp.J 
The  style  of  the  inemoir  corresponds  with  this  culogium  of  its  authofv- 
It  shews  no  elaborate  effort  to  systematize ;  it  neither  eulogises  ^xi 
depreciates  er  professp  ;  it  paints  neither  a  god  nor  a  daemon.     Orale* 
M'pif^Hdii^'lnnitLkai  and  profe38i5nal  advancement  ;!b11'oiF'a&iii^ 


eVetit^  h^  tt^?ite9.  as  tnere  m^ttets-of-fact,  and  are  thu^  totally  diveste^''' 
<^art}$aa)  \;ro!6tn:ing,  and  free  ftova  all  ground  of  suspicion.    '*Cfie¥e 
irita  thehl^'oh  ^' cotitrary,  ^  open  of 'handedness  (to  use  a  sY^ffrdanV 
QriyhSM),  Whibh  forties'  oh  th^  reader  an  irresistible  boDvititioti,6f  tinith' 
aka feiirdeallDg.  '  .      ■     .  r,  .  i.m.* 

"Tb'tihe  fffe'  and  worthless  patt  of  the  French  hobaity—tb  ^bie  WKi'' 
aftet  graying  Lotiis  ICVl.  to  t!he  scaffold,  by  their  silly  flight  an*^^ 
it/trigues,  returned  to*  lay  themselves  undefthefeetof  iNat^leob^lUm 
etitertained  a  Vooted  antipathy ;  and  he  Had  ft  clear  sitii  ^ki.^iWitO^^ 
Btnper'or's  bad  policy  as  a  fwrus  homo,  and  the  '*  child  and  chaiA^oii 
of 'tue  ttevolutioh,  in  adopting  tjie  old  nobility  into  the  xnacnineij  o^ 
h$B  ikdw  government.    This  sharp-sightedness  was  peAabs  InSi^Aiied' 
by 'a  sdhlier's  jeaWsy  on  seeing  these  men  step  between  the  ann^,iii^' 
its' General.    NotwiAstanding  this  pique,  the  prevailiuB^  fkirness  or 
Rtojp's  t&ftrrative  warrants  our  crediting  his' account  of  the  ionduct, 
ofx^^ancien's  nobkli  towards  the  Emperor;  more  espedally  ^  it  is ' 
c<lrh>borMed'%  avast  many  other  authorities.  ••<-/. 


. "  Moft  4>f  thesa  Mine  pableSf  bowev^,  allc^  that  they  bad  yielded  oq^. 
to^ppn^nuUion.  •  Nothing  can  be  more  falie. .  I  know  of  t^nly  dpto  who  m^] 
ceiyed  C^amberlain^s  appointments  unsoliclt^.  Some  few  declined  advaiv^i 
tagec^s  offers  j  but  'witn  'these  exceptions^  all  solicited^  entreated^  and  ijn- 
poMito^.  '  Tnete'was  a  tompfethion  of  zeal  and  dcvbtedness  altqgether' 
utieiteiripled.  The  meanest  employment,  the  humblest  Offices,  nothrhg  wills . 
r^adtck  Ksedkned^is  beaftaittir;of  Kfe  and  death.  Should  A  treSt^MiNAis** 
hsitd^eslind  iMwayiinio  tins,  ptmfolios  of  MhL  Talleymnd^fMtntes^Mttfcyi 
SfgMf»JP|u^qc#.te,^  whi*  ♦f4ent  exMsaaona  may  beio^nd  €a,.eMriKb:ftHfe»4MM't 
gnagp.pf  ^tUcWff^t.  But  the/ individuals  who  held^Jihi*^  WMWf^WW' Jf^^ 
with  each  other  m  giving  vjcnt  to  hatred  and  invective.  If  thex  Tfjuh.jm,* 
fo^^!«abo'leon  the  prtflbund  hatred  which 'iheV  iioW  evince;  it  mustfK^«»n. 
feiWd  Ihttt,  hr  cfouchiJig  at  bis  (bet  Ibr  Mie^h  years,  they  did  sir^'gVvl^reb^ 
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to  their  feeliim^. 'AikI  yar^aH  Ettft>|M'cin''beAi^Wi|k<i^«B;ilhM^m  theirWAiC^ 
icstraiaed  manner,  their  Dever-varyiog  smile,  aod  their  supple  marks  of  obe- 
(KiiMM»>4hfjr  ■•Jll«n^e9ll8eevlC(i^^clilM.:pf ilhffir  ioiYQ<;friBb  ksnoke^'  loi. t«I'<k>st 
t{KW  I^Htiitdf^sf^^f^fV.^.'  '.!i  •.,•/■...   /.^    ..♦,  .  ..f  >/.  Ir-t; 

.}4liEkiit  fottor«ai'ii>iii'pigie  144^>  ilfsroM  i»  atioiir«r  vMfM^-^  .;;.....;.! 

-  ^^T^BxAp^tt  li«l'  sevtfkl  k)i%'  b^&rences  wilfr'^e  Minister  of  IVililtei'' 
He  'CKiiBplaiflM^of  tkle  l^iiibotiiUi-8t{'<x^rat&ia«  iThe:  otettast^f  htia^iiiifV 
anifi  .iHrnum  altiin»alely'dlip)a}ita  b)r  the  «^^  nobtliey,  ib  the  antacUunikiiv 
aq4  i^yoitfcasi,  riisc<wicQ^iej  bmv:  b^  ^ow^  fhcatcoly  ^iw^iv^  th^t  ihe4«  nvoni 
w^e  ;h>  base  and  perfidious  as  to  destroy, with  thf&  Qqe,haRd  while. tbfv.^lK 
cited  ^vours  with  tl^e  other.  .  Ipe  appeared  iiKlined  to  severity;  but,to\u:h^ 
(fhstiaded  him  from  that  course,  ^it  is  a  tradUioqary  remark,' said  ne^'^  that 
tlte''9elheiloi^/ tht'Faiibduhg  intrigued,  solibrts;  devoura,  atid  e^itumtititfesV 
TUfiV -U  4«'th<e<^erbrfla1farei  every  thing  has  itd  attributes.^  Napoleon 
yidded'^'heiflfttig^  hMsdl  only  on  «Txten«  it  wa»  proposed  thttk  He  Otould 
i|i)lhfi*AoIiBioift. entry  iniD  the  (mpital;  but  this  he  «bMboed:  the  ttoin|a0Mr 
q£,Uk^  world  wa^  «|ipeimr  to  the  triumphs  which  trAo^ported  the  .B^ffMOS.' 
0^p>Aj  following  day  the  court  left  Fontainebleau.  .  Tne  Ei^pefor.fodt^ 
Parts  without  stirrups :  he  outstripped  all  his  escort ;  none  but  g  chas^iiur  f^f 
th^  ^ard  was  able  to  keep  up  witii  him.     In  thi^  manner  he  arrived  at  (he. 

^  ^^/w  doipestic  affections  of  Napoleon,  Rapp  bears  hpAouTabV,i<%v 
tunopjj'  and  Ve  of  our  personal  knowlec^e  can  avexi  that  bi^Jpq^^ur, 
tiapitiiaUv  spol^e  of  Him,  with  the  tears  in  ber  eyes*  a?  "  Veipg  in  tbV( 
he^^  of  hi^  power  and  imperial  sway  a  dutiftil  and  a^eciio^^t^] 
soiin^  '.l^oliticauy  speaking,  this,  strong  f^mtty  feeling  Wfai^  a,  i^t^U, 
An|ai^ineaJ9ured  ambition  to  enrich  ^  a  advance  bis  ^xm\y^  b^aye^^ 
t^e.'l|f(i^^  into  those  false  calculations  concernic^  Sjpain  which ,  laj^. 
tE||eT^t;^^'^uin  of  his  ruin*  On  the;  other  band^  aad  be  a(ten/(^  ^^fl 
brotnerTiUcien,  be  might  have  met  a  less  horrible  fate,  and  ^yliat  ^/^f! 

cjOMpi^iep  wder  whidi  u  npw  suffers,  a,»4  ofwbjich  pp  fip^|^<;im|f<)r^., 
see  tt^'iarmination*    On  what  trifles  do  ^he  dear^t. interests  ot.ipiift;^, 
rop'o^opty  depend  I  ?    Upon  one.  occa^jpui  ,ip  some  di^ojbsj^a.pp,, 
ig^riali plana  and  policy^  Lucien,  heated  bv.disruitp,  ^9«5h(^  j^ 
^?HMrfji%'^^^.  H^  ^^^  .^f  ^H  ^^,  exd[3iii?ed;i"X^u>^ 
y?^ipf^nf^  }  ^^y^  degtroy^Uns  baubk,  ?nd  i^  tim^  wjJl.cpnqe.^iYh^^ 
ypiir  f^.ropy  and  jrour  friensia  ^ijl  not.knaw.wljpre  tp  Jay,  the^ril!je^4s,;,j 
^i^|\^.wf^y^W?  R?%tC»<:^P^  his;not,b^r:,  ,\*imd  ^reuyt  jj(^^r.:r^ 
/tfiwe^^j^haye/drencbed  hiin  ,wjth ,wexj£^tionj\ ;  and^ ,num^rpH^ stpr^^^ pf I 

however,  kreditifag  every  ^opcdotq,  ip  ,yifhifj?,,ffpi^(  Jhgs  Ipp.j^^ 
drawn  upon  truth,  we  may  remark  upon  the  strange  nature  of  volition, 

wAiMd  t^ng^  b«ars  so  Stifle  fel&Hdti  t6*^^iat  ^fthj^  f>tlil6t'ifi^£al 
vmrers.  He,  whose  itod  goveWea'"EWbpe'frotri'*th6  ,T^!i;'t{J-fll(*;; 
B^sthenes,  was  unable  to  master 'th'e  obstinacy  pr  the  (iaphceoi  s^'dd- 
mestip  coierie;  and  the  lightest  fandes  9f^a1ie^'d^trpng,,|i»ma^..i»ay,,j 
h^v^  qixea,  jputweigbed  the  delibev9.te  desjgns.  <^f  i.tbi?  wiYrlaii.niHiaidffii. 
loiChapter  V^,  the^  testimoriy  of  .Rapp.dttifiEni^  wliat  2An Castelm*^ 
r^kte^^f  Kd^pldeaa's  vkaMkt  in  eoiinnil,'  landr  of  'liiB'd0siti0'%o>«vb«i;< 
flaweiy  fetid^heartHe  trtith. '  Buttti^  di^sitd  idi^iSgn,  'and^to  !Je"iifedted'^ 
irtbi|gettttWi*tatfe      are  !ric«ytn'J)itfbl0s,    /mipdl^n's'  Ji^hl^et^^^^^ 
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duihifii  ^Mi  great  emocioii  die  daatk  of  hM  »oUiei»  $9fefit.  off  Iff 
€ioU»  hunger,  aid  the  Cossack's  lanee-;  wfaea  a  courtio'  venniredio  put 
in  hk  irond,  and  with  a  raefid  couatesaDce  to  reply,  *'  Yes,  we  Iiafe 
sufiered  a  severe  loss.''  "  Tme,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  '*  Madai^e 
Boulli  is  dead."  Who,  that  is  exposed  to  suc^  treatment,  could  vei^- 
tore  to  hasard  an  opinion,  unless  perfectly  certain  beforehaod  of  its 
soccess  with  the  Emperor  ? 

After  the  few  preliminary  chapters  dedicated  to  a  sketch  of  Napo- 
leon, in  his  several  relations  of  soldier,  citizen,  governor,  and  head  of  a 
family,  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  those  mi- 
litary and  political  transactions,  in  which  Rapp  himself  took  a  part ; 
and  more  especially  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the  fatal  campaign  of 
Russia,  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  the  events  of  the  hundred  days.  Rapp 
was  among  the  number  of  those  who  had  accepted  a  commission  from 
Louis  XVIII ;  and  the  dialogue  which  he  records  as  having  passed 
between  himself  and  Napoleon,  on  his  return  to  the  Tuileries,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal. 

The  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  is  written  by  Rapp  with 
a  vivacity  almost  dramatic  :  the  reader  seems  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  flames  as  he  advances.  The  ill-fated  retreat  from  Russia  is  like- 
wise detailed  with  no  less  vigour  and  eflfect.  Throughout  the  whole 
work,  indeed,  the  narrative  is  rapid  and  clear.  Attention  rarely  flags, 
though  the  subjects  are  sometimes  treated  at  great  length ;  the  siege  of 
Dantzic,  more  especially,  is  as  protracted  on  paper  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  great  military  event  of  the  author's  life ;  and  of 
course  a  theme  on  which  he  dwells  with  com{daeency.  To  conclude, 
the  whole  work  abounds  with  philosophic  reflection;  and  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  its  composition  far  exceeds  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected firom  a  mere  soldier,  whose  education  must  have  been  hasty,  if 
it  was  not  neglected. 

Of  Baron  Pain's  volume,  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to 
speak.  It  embraces  only  the  events  which  preceded  and  occasioned 
the  Abdication  in  1814;  and  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  military 
events  of  that  singpular  campaign ;  which,  though  the  least  successful, 
was  the  most  wonderful  in  its  display  of  military  talent,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Napoleon's  resources.  Although  thus  employed  with 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  work,  like  all  other  works  which 
treat  of  Bonaparte,  abounds  in  matter  interesting  to  the  moralist,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  hunter  after  anecdotes. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  closing  this  article,  pass  over  in  silence  tiie 
leading  impression  we  have  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  of 
which  it  treats:  and  that  is,  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  dispa- 
rity of  means  to  ends  in  the  great  drama  of  Napoleon's  life.  What  infi- 
nite toil  and  suffering,  what  carnage,  whatdesolation,  what  waste  of  the 
products  of  peaceful  industry,  were  occasioned  through  a  long  series 
of  years  to  carry  the  French  eagles  to  Moscow,  that  they  might  be 
driven  back  to  the  capital,  and  be  there  trodden  under  the  feet  of  a  bar- 
barian conqueror ; — ^to  raise  one  man  to  the  summit  of  Imperial  ambi- 
tion, that  he  might  be  dashed  from  his  precipitous  height,  to  dispute 
and  chicane  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  writhe  under  an  ignoble  and 
paltry  tyranny,  and  to  die  obscurely,  the  victim  of  petty  vexations,  and 
of  harddiips  that  scarcely  ^s^.n^rrjuioq.!     What,  on  the  other  hand, 
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have  his  enemies  attaiiied  by  t^saccesscf  dmiramBt  Thepeople^a 
transfer  of  masters,  and  perpetuated  slavery  I — the  conoabined  kings,  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  power,  a  throne  raised  with  sanid  over  the 
womb  of  a  volcano!!!  Stich  are  the  mysterious, ^ yet  the  whimdeal 
destinies  of  man,  under  existing  systems.  His  tdents,  genius,  pene^ 
verance,  aliections,  his  tears,  sweat,  and  blood,  are  but  as  a  rattle  in  the 
hand  of  an  infant,  which  is  agitated  to  make  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
moment,  and  is  broken  >to  pieces  on  the  first  impulse  of  satiety  or 
caprice. 


TRUTH  AKD  YOUNG  ROMANCE,  A  SONG. 

Youvo  Romance  through  roses  straying. 

Saw  old  Truth  trudge  lamely  on ; 
One  in  pleasure's  lisht  was  playiog* 

The  olker  sigh'd  tor  pleasures  gone : 
Cries  Romance*  **  O  rest  a  minute, 

Aod  discuss  our  views  of  £arth :— > 
Tours  may  have  most  prudence  in  it. 

But  in  mine  is  all  the  mirth." 

"Ah!"  says  Truth,  "this  world  discloses 

Nought  out  vain  delusive  wiles. 
Thorns  are  under  all  your  roses. 

Sadness  foUovir^  all  your  smiles  :*' 
— Cries  Romance,  **  Perhaps  I  often 

Colour  life  with  tints  too  warm ; 
Yet  mif  warmth  a  shade  may  soften. 

While  ycur  coldness  chills  a  charm." 

"  What  is  Love  V*  the  sage  then  asks  him — 

"  Love— 4n  summer-hours  so  sweet? 
Wintry  weather  soon  unmasks  him. 

And  your  idol  proves  a  cheat  1" 
"  Love!"  the  youth  replies,  *'  O  sever 

Real  Love  from  vain  deceits ; 
Constant  iiove  brings  hours  that  never 

Lose  their  sunshine  or  their  sweets." 

"  Friendsh^  too,  you  call  a  treasure, 

But,"  says  Trath,  "  it  is  a  tie 
Loosely  worn  *mid  scenes  of  pleasure. 

And  when  fortune  frowns — thrown  by." 
"  Friendship,"  he  replies,  "  possesses 

Worth  wnich  no  dark  change  destroys ; 
Seeking,  soothins  our  distresses^ 

Shanng,  doubling  all  our  joys.' 

*'  Go,"  says  Truth,  "  'tis  plain  we  never 

Can  such  hostile  thoughts  combine ; 
FoUy  is  your  guide  for  ever. 

While  dull  sense  most  still  be  mine." 
Cries  the  Boy— ''  Frown  on,  no  matter. 

Mortals  love  my  merry  glance  ^ 
E'en  iu  Truth's  own  path  thev  scatter 

Roses  snatch'd  from  young  Ilomance." 


T. 
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.A   OAT   A^'  M^N'Tttlitfli  AAByBYv 

,  The  world  may  just  at  present  be  divided  into  two  elasses  of  per- 
sons ;  those  who  have  seen  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  those  who  have  not : 
and  it  is  the  somewhat  monopolizing  and  ambitious  desire  of  this  paper 
to  make  itself  agreeable  to  both  these  classes.  For  the  formeri  it  woaM 
endeavour  to  retrace  the  scenes  which  they  have  lately  visited,  but 
which  the  cursory  glance  they  were  compelled  to  take  at  them  can 
scarcely  have  permanently  fixed  on  their  memory,  and  which  a  second 
view  of  this  kind  may  perhaps  effect ;  and  to  the  latter  it  would  pre- 
sent the  best,  because  die  only  substitute  they  will  be  able  to  compass, 
by  the  time  they  are  reading  this.  But  to  each  it  can  only  hope  to 
offer  a  sketch,  an  outline,  a  mere  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  scene  in 
question; — ^leavin^  the  fiUings-up,  the  colouring,  and  the  light  and 
shade,  to  be  supplied  by  the  memory  of  the  one  and  the  imagination  of 
the  other. 

The  domain  of  Fonthill  is  so  extensive,  and  the  attractions  it  offers 
to  the  spectator  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that,  in  order  to  apply 
our  limited  time  and  resources  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  we 
shall  adopt  the  arrangement  laid  down  for  the  casual  visitors  to  this 
singular  spot ;  for  we  can  afford  but  a  day  to  what  cannot  be  dulj 
examined  and  explored  in  less  than  a  month; — unle^,  indeed,  the 
readers  of  tlie  New  Monthly  Magazine  are  disposed  to  meet  in  a 
body,  and  sign  a  Round  Rolnn  to  the  Editor,  insisting  on  our  being 
allowed  to  exercise  *'  sole  sovereign  sway  and  mastery  in  these  pages 
during  the  next  or  any  given  month.  In  which  case,  on  receiving 
due  notice  and  double  pay,  we  will  engage  to  supply  the  usual  number 
and  variety  of  articles,  including  the  usual  quantity  of  entertainment, 
and  of  course  written  with  the  usual,  or  rather  the  unusual  portion  of 
talent, — the  subject-matter  being  all  drawn  from  this  fertile  source. 
In  die  mean  time,  we  must  proceed  in  the  routine  above-named. 

Placing  the  reader  at  once  before  the  outer  gateway  of  what 
is  called  the  Old  Park,  we  will  first  invite  him  to  admire  the  grand 
character  of  this  almost  triumphal  arch,  and  then,  passing  through 
its  noble  portal,  enter  the  outward  inclosure  of  the  grounds  im- 
mediately attached  to  the  mansion.  On  passing  this  eate  We  find 
ourselves  on  the  borders  of  a  noble  lake,  the  banks  of  which  rise  ma- 
jestically on  the  opposite  side,  and  are  clothed  with  a  rich  grove  of 
forest  trees,  of  an  immense  height.  The  first  sight  that  we  have  to 
point  out,  as  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  true  taste  that  we  had 
expected  to  find  reigning  and  ruling  throughout  this  spot,  is  a  whole 
Jiock  of  swans,  congregating  together  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  saying, 
that  "  some  people's  geese  are  all  swans ;''  but  it  is  quite  as  great  and 
as  common  a  mistake  to  make  all  our  swans  into  geese.  There  is 
nothing  enhances  tlic  value  of  a  thing  like  its  rarity ; — or  rather  its 
value  chiefly  consists  in  its  rarity,  if  it  is  an  object  of  mere  ornament. 
Even  if  it  be  ever  so  beautiful  to  the  sight,  its  beauty  loses  its  effect  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  multiplied.     The  swan  that 


—  "on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  anid  shadow. 


is  a  lovely  and  higlily  poetical  object ;  but  multi|riy  it  to  a  wbsle  AmIL, 
and  the  cba«m  is  broken  at  once.    A  swan  is  an  object  wftieb 
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fer  its  e&ct8»  pure^b  iiid  .utiMlf  QA  the  tomtyof  its  form  and 
"J^Jf^^iftr58I>e«imce  a^  f«pi,4?nian^t  tP  natural  3cciaery  sh^d 
thei^fore  p<^,  like  thoeo  of  an^elpy  "  fewi  aod  far  betwied.**  The  dflect 
of  a.  whole  compaDy  oC  moons  (tbating  t^irdugh  the  ukj  together,  would' 
border  on  the  ludicrouis ;  and  a  whole  flock  of  swans  are,  upon  (tA 
i^meprinciple,  ho  betlQi' than  so  many  geese  1  '' 

"Bui  how  is  this?*^  we  hear  our  companion  exclaun  ;  "  a CicerbiiW' 
turned!  critic,  will  never  do.  We  came  all  tliis  way  to  see  beauties, 
not  defects;  £^d  unless  wo  look  Jor  them,  we  never  can  see  theba/ 
Awav,  tlien^  with  the  critical  spirit,  and  shew  us  nothing  but  i^at  !$ 
Worth  seeing^or  ratherj^  worth  coming  to  see;  which  uiults  and  de-: 
iects  can  in  no  case  be,  though  they  were  the  finest  that  )¥ere  ever 
^romitted.'*  The  reproof  is  merited,  and  we  bow  before'  if,  and' 
ildld  cbrrec&al.  Once  for  alK  t^^n,  this  spot  does  include  inan^ 
points  well*  worthy  of  discommendation ;  and  let  those  who  like  me' 
tadL  undertake  to  supply  this  desideratum.  -  V|.    ' 

*  ijA^if.  thep,  is  the  portal,  behind  which  has  been  I'ising,  year  by  Vear 
m^y  quarter  of  a  century,^ — "  rising  like  an  exhalation*' — a  scene  vlm!A 
Wks'^aid'to  surpass  the  fictions  of  eastern  fancy,  and  which  was  creaie'j' 
^  ^^i\Ay  only'  thai  it  might  not  be  seen!  And  what  is  the  ''.(Jpeif 
le  Vj  which  is  at  last  to  dissolve  the  charm»  and  lay  b^ureihe^e^tliy's- 


nuiDie  uqjina  miraonis^  wuicn  can  mssoive  aii  mings — me  oniy  cr^e 
TaSSfman  of  Orbmanes,— which  no  force  nor  art  can  withstand,'**  iahfl 
wHicn,  sooner  or  later,  all  things  must  and  will  give  way  lefbre^ftiil  1 
the  «^iuf  accessible  and  yielding,  to  the  least.so — from  the  cbiisciei((!ce  of 
|»  piifiucian.  to  the  pride  of  a  misanthrope — from  the  impalpable  eclmek 
of  ISiaint.3te][^en*s  Cliapel,  to  the  massive  portals  of  r  onth'ill  AttbW'! 
T&ai' which  would  not  hithertq  have  moved  at  the  mandate  of  a!|  the 
ufirhs  of  Europe*  the  Holy  Alliance  included,  now  flies  oi>e'ii  or 


cdnnti^  boor ! 

.' I'foceedirig  along  the  carriage-way  through  thd  old  park,  >rftll 
the  fine  lake  biefore  mendonecl  lying  all  along  the  view  on  the  lefl| 
jiiacked'by  a  lolly  grove  of  trees,  and  em1>owered  lawns  rising  ihd 
j^Iing.  bn  tlie  riglit,  we  presently  arrive  at  an  elevated  spot,  vrhex'^ 
tola  part  of  the  domain  terminates ;  and  passing  on  for  a  short  disfahcfe 
to  the  westward,  along  a  public  lane,  we  reacn  a  rusticated  lodg^,b^ 
aide  a  gateway  cut  ij;^  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  inner  por- 
iion  of  the  grounds.  •.    ;». 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  connected  with  ttiis  wall,  which  may  ai£fose 
lis  while  we  are  waiting  our  turn  to  be'admitted  through  its  niysteiiol^s 
gateway.  Two  young  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  since  turned  out 
ah  enterprising  traveller,  and  whose  success  inay  probably  be  tracefl 
(o  the  spirit  excited  by  the  romantic  termmation  of  thid. first  adveiiture, 
contrived  to  scale  this  barrier,  and  make  their  way  into  the  grourfSs-^ 
attracted  by  the  ruinoufed  wonders  of  tlie'pface.  -  But  it  so  happened, 
that  they  were  almori:  immediately  met  by  the  owner,  who,  instead  of 
dbnitkhf^hii  aervaucii  to  flkei^  tbea|:'tlite  gatai,  veoetvedthtia.witkfa 
Mngbt^  iMfemi^  ttiMl,  afkerleaAiog^tfaenirthnuigh  thei^tofUabi^f 
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his  solitary  dwelling,  set  diem  down  to  a  princdy  entertaintneat. 
When  night  arrived,  however,  and  they  proposed  to  take  their  leave, 
(doubtless  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  tbeir  adventure,  and  anticips- 
ting  the  curiosity  and  envy  they  should  excite  among  their  friends,  by 
the  tale  they  had  to  tell,)  they  were  conducted  to  tbe  spot  where  they  had 
been  first  met,  and  informed,  that,  as  they  had  found  their  way  in,  they 
inight  now  find  their  way  out  again  as  well  as  they  could !  And  they 
were  left  to  themselves  I  What  became  of  them,  it  is  difiBcult  to  guess, 
and  they  themselves  have  probably  never  disclosed :  for  tlie  place  is  a 
perfect  labyrinth  even  in  the  day-time,  and  there  is  a  single  pathway 
through  it  which  measures  above  twenty  miles,  without  once  crossing 
or  retreading  a  footstep  of  the  same  ground.  This  capital  piece  of  prac- 
tical wit  was  not  unworthy  the  author  of  Vathek,  and  is  in  fact,  not  un« 
like  some  of  those  bitter  ones  which  Vathek  himself  used  occasionally 
to  indulge  in. 

The  avenue  we  enter  on  passing  through  the  above-named  gate,  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  carriage-way,  with  a  greensward  path  ^n  each  side 
of  it,  bounded  and  shut  in  by  a  thick  plantation,  chiefly  consisting  of 
firs,  larches,  and  pines,  the  spaces  between  the  pillar-like  stems  of 
which  are  filled  by  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  wild  underwoods, 
so  that  you  cannot  judge  of  its  extent,  except  by  the  almost  impene- 
trable darkness  which  pervades  it  wherever  you  attempt  to  look 
through ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  one  point,  where  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  adjacent  country  suddenly  breaks  upon  you  at  an  un- 
expected opening  on  the  left,  near  the  termination  of  the  road.  This 
road  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  winds  about  perpetually,  so  that 
you  can  never  see  for  a  hundred  yards  before  you ;  and  you  get  no 
glimpse  of  any  object  but  the  road  itself  and  the  bordering  plantation, 
except  at  the  opening  I  have  just  noticed. 

Before  we  reach  the  summit  of  this  road,  which  ascends  nearly  tbe 
whole  length  of  it,  let  us  examine  this  delightful  carpet  on  whidi  we 
are  treading  :  it  is  worth  the  trouble ;  for  it  is  rarer  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rarest  looms  of  Persia.  Nothing  but  the  absolute 
solitude  which  has  reigned  in  this  spot  during  so  many  years,  could 
have  completed  the  formation  of  such  a  one.  You  observe,  as  your 
feet  cease  to  press  upon  it,  it  springs  up  from  under  them,  as  if  it  were 
not  made  or  accustomed  to  be  trod  upon.  It  is  composed  of  a  thick  elas* 
tic  body  of  various  kinds  of  evergreen  moss,  low  ground-fern  that  is 
almost  like  moss,  wild  thyme,  and  numerous  sweet-smelling  ground- 
flowers;  the  whole  matted  and  interlaced  together  by  a  network  of 
wild  strawberries ;  their  innocent  little  flowers  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  as  if  afraid^  yet  anxious  to  be  seen.  Smile  not  contemptuously, 
gentle  reader,  if  we  now  ask  you  to  step  off  this  sweet  border,  and  not 
to  make  a  common  footpath  of  it.  It  was  made  for  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  not  for  the  feet ;  and  if  we  do  nothing  better  than  induce  yon  to 
keep  on  this  gravel  road  instead,  we  shall  not  have  accompanied  you 
here  in  vain,  either  as  it  regards  ourselves  or  you.  If  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry  had  done  nothing  better  than  teach  a  few  lovers  of 
Nature  never  to  tread  upon  a  daisy,  the  consciousness  of  this  alone 
miffht  repay  him  for  all  the  ignorant  and  heartless  vituperation  it  has 
cailed  forth  I 

Having  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the  summit  of  the  above  road, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  extraordinary  building,  which  we  have 
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chiefly  cone  to  see,  bursts  upon  us — first  its  majestic  tower,  clothed, 
as  it  frequently  is,  in  obscuring  mists,  which  almost  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  descending  from  the  clouds,  instead  of  ascending  to  them ; 
then  the  crowd  of  subject  towers,  turrets,  and  spires,  which  cluster 
round  about  it ;  and  lastly,  that  gigantic  wing  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  side,  and  forms  the  exterior  of  the  great  baronial  hall — not 
yet  completed.  It  is  not  part  of  our  plan  to  pause  here,  and  examine 
tfie  details  of  this  unique  building,  which,  on  a  slight  turn  of  the  road, 
we  now  stand  in  the  august  presence  of.  Whether  viewed  from  this 
point,  or  from  any  of  the  numerous  others  which  the  grounds  afford, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  general  impression  derived  from  it,  is  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  but  in  every  respect  commensurate  with  the  means 
which  have  been  lavished  to  produce  it. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  examination  of  this  stupendous 
building  and  the  external  objects  connected  with  it,  we  had,  perhaps, 
better  at  once  take  a  cursory  glance  at  its  interior  ;  for,  otherwise,  vre 
may  chance  to  get  so  imbued  with  the  impressions  of  its  external 
grandeur,  as  to  be  disposed  to  look  at  its  internal  and  merely  orna- 
mental riches  in  too  critical  a  taste. 

The  view  which  we  have  now  seen  of  the  Abbey  must  be  considered 
as  the  back  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  here  that,  following  the  routine  laid 
down  for  the  casual  visitors,  we  will  enter, — at  a  little  low  portal,  lat- 
deed,  and  opening  to  a  small  narrow  passage.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  exclaim  against  this  unimposing  entrance,  (and  this  number  includes 
Dearly  all  that  come,)  should  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  offices 
alone ;  and  is,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  intended  merely  for  the 
servants ;  the  principal  entrance  itself,  looking  to  the  West,  being 
incomparably  the  grandest  |>ortion  of  the  building* 

On  passing  through  the  Eastern  entrance  just  named,  the  first  room 
we  enter  is  one  which  gives  a  good  foretaste  of  the  splendours  we  are 
to  expect  in  the  rest  of  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  called  the 
Oak  Dining'parlour  ;  and  though  sadly  disfigured  at  present  by  tables 
aet  out  with  ugly  Dresden  china,  and  execrable  niodem-looking  silver 
plateaus,  epergnes,  and  the  **  tmlike,"  it  is  a  noble  ap&rtment,  enriched 
with  elaborate  osJk  carvings  covering  every  part  of  it,  except  the  lar^e 
pannels,  which  are  filled  with  tapestry.  The  rich  massive  gothic  win- 
dow-frames of  this  apartment,  glazed  with  immense  sheets  of  plate- 
glass,  and  finished  at  top  bysm^l  compartments  of  painted  glass,  arc 
in  admirable  taste ;  and  that  portion  of  them  which  bows  out  oh  the 
South,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  oriel  which  is  thrown  out  here, 
produces  a  fine  effect.  These  windows  are  hung  with  curtains  of  pUrple 
damask  satin,  without  draperies,  but  depending  straight  down  flroiti 
brass  rods.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  this  is  the  fashion  of  all  the 
curtains  throughout  the  mansion  :  there  is  not  a  single  drapery  to  be 
seen,  or  any  substitute  for  it;  but  merely  the  curtains  themselves 
ronning  on  plain  brass  rods.  If  it  were  not  for  the  extraneous  objects 
which  at  present  disfigure  this  room,  it  would  be  the  richest  and  most 
characteristic  that  we  shall  see  among  them  all.  Quitting  this  room, 
whidi  is  numbered  9;  we  pass  through  a  passage  (4),  and  asfcend  a 
sm^l  confined  turret  (5),  and,  continuing  oir  through  a  narrow  con!- 
dor  (6),  we  reach  the  Oak  Library  (7).  Here  we  find  a  vast  variety  of 
splendid  works  on  Art,  such  as  the  Florence^  Dresden,  and  Orleans 
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Qal}^i(^,,&^«9  tmd  achariniog  litd|eAG9lp4^re  of  a  radioing:  Nja^b- 

7!*be  room  iudif  calls  for  na  particifiar  ^joaadc.    Leaving  it^  we  pKe* 

^  to  4  liule  boudoir  .(8)  paooelled  ?n^r^ly  with  cedftr^i^oodt  ia:«bilii 

we  $iid  the  finest  work  in  bronze  which  this  collection  conuioa^  ,  L^tis 

li  r^uced  copy  of  th^  antique  statue  of  a  Faun  and  Cbild^Aow  at  tine 

I^UYxe.    Pasaing  on  through  two  small  antecbambersi  and  fuuiii^ 

corridor  looking  to  the  East  (9,  10,  and  11))  w^  arrive  at  the  CaUeiy 

Cabinet  (1.3) ;  a  sweet  little  room,  hung  with  crimsofi  and  gold»  hf^ 

piyesenting  a  splendid  look-out  from  its  high  mirjrow  ^jpdQWSi  eac^ 

,  consisting  of  one  piece  of  plate-glass.     It.is  not  uncoijnnK^iy  in.passiiag 

through  these  rooms  in  compai;\y  with  casv^al  visMorVy  to  hear  tbeoa 

CQupplain  of  the  want  of  contort  whi^ch  exists  thrpughpyiV  the  pla^. 

Inhere  is  no  accounting  for  people's  tastes ;  bu^  they  must  have  strangle 

av^-.xuosjt  exclusive  notions  of  comfort  indeed*  who  cannot  find  it  hi 

a^me  one  or  oihier  of  the  different  classes  of  apartments  that  Uiey:  wiU 

meet  with  here.    To  our  thinking  (and  we  are  unluckily  somewb^^ 

fastidious  in  such  matters)  this  little  apartment  that  we  are  now  tp  ia 

Jibe  very  Jdeal  of  snugness  and  comfort ;  and  there  are  many  such-  •   < 

..   In  order  to  preserve  the  routine  on  which  we  set  out,  we  will  WkW 

return,  through  11  and  10,  to  the  Vaulted  Library  (13).     Admiring^  as 

He  pass  through  it,  the  sweet  and  sombre  stillness  of  this  little  1q¥p^ 

Tpofed  gallery,  (for  such  it  is),  and  contrasting  it  with  the  lively  ri^h- 

nesa  of  the  Uttj^e  Chintz  Boudoir  (14)  in  which  it  terminates,  we  i^ow 

descend  another  turret  staircase  (1^),  and  passing  through  a  wall  h^t 

lofly  vestibule  (16),  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  place  perfa^j 

mjq^a  in  ita  luod^^i^nd  magical  in  its  effect  on  the  senses  as  well  aa«the 

ipi^gix^ation.     This  is  the  Grand  Saloon  or  Octagon  (17).  .  Thexeim^ 

portion  of  Foothill  Abbeor  consist*  of.  an  octangular  tpwer,  ^pr^figwig 

up.from  amidst  the  surrqunding  .portions  of  the  building,  to  a  l^eiabt 

of  more  tbai^  two  hundr^  and  sixty  feet;   and    it  .  is,  witt^in   iUs 

tower  that  we  now  st^nd.    Wo  will  place  ourselves,  in    the  ^ec^^xe, 

9nd  fi>r  a  while  contemplate  the  detail  arpuad  us ;   for  the  gencpral 

iiQipvession  nbich  jthis  unrivalled  apartment  produces,   it  woijjd  fe^ 

idjli^    to   attempt    to   de^cnbe^    because   in  every   spectator  it  in^ 

Tar^  in  .a  thousand  different  degrees,  according  to  the  diff*erent  aa«a^ 

eiations  he  may  connect  mtji  it,  and  even  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 

lie  may  visit  it.    For  ourselves^  we  have  experienced  its,  effects  Ufider 

eviery  VAriety  of  circumstance  i  in  the  stillness  of  the  fresh  morni^gi 

when  the  sun  was  visiting  it  with  his  first  rays — in  the  glare  of  midrdi^ 

vben  gating  crowds  were  pacing  it,  looking  upward  and  around  i^ 

#ni9ty  adniiuration,  and  not  daring  to  speak,  lest  they  should  p^t  K» 

Bigk^  the  superb  silence  that  seems  to  be  the  presiding  Genius  of  Ute 

B)ace-^in,  the  gloaming  of  evening,  when  the  receding  light  schema  riar 

lu/ct^uatly  to  leave  its  .gorgeous  windows,  majestic  arch^  and  myateripaa 

riusessea-r^and  finally,  in  the  still  darkness  of  midnight,  by  the  guidii^ 

ray!  of  one  glinvnering  lamp,  we  have  wandered  through  its  **  viai)ble 

darknesf,"  and  explored  the  dim  vestibules  and  vaulted  corridors,  afl4 

SKinding  turrets,  that  adjoin  to  it,  till  the  spirit  of  old  romance  beoaioc 

ioung  agaiii  within  us,  and  we  have. yearned  to  act  over  again  The 
(yateriea  of  Vdolphp! — We  shall*  however,  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  if^neral. impression  received  from  the  sight  of  this  superb  aalooai 
but  ua  individual  feaiturea  may  be  glanced  at  with  advantage.    Standp 
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iihgriirtteoihtre,  then,  ttai  looking  Aret  6n  a  letel  witli  oar  sigfyt,  we 
ioei  before  usi  supposing  our  back  to  b^  tinned  towards  tike  great 
'Western  eotrteoe,  a  lofty  arched  restibule  and  portal (20  alnd  SI)  open- 
ing into  a  grand  state  apartment  (2S),  all  that  we  can  discover  Of  wfaieb 
is  an  immense  mhror  reflecting  the  external  scenery  presented  to  it 
throngh  the  opposite  entrance  from  the  grounds.  Turning  \6  the 
r^^  through  a  similar  vestibule  (16)  we  look  down  a  superb  btlk 
gnUeiy  (74)  with  a  rich  stone  ceiling  covered  with  fan*shaped  tracery, 
And  terminating  in  a  gothic  oriel  window  of  three  compartments.  On 
the  left  agaiiny  throng  a  corresponding  arch  and  vestibule,  (SI)  we 
discover,  first  a  long  gallery  (32)  somewhat  similar  to  the  last  named, 
-except  that  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  of  brown  oak  richly  carved  and  oma- 
ttsented :  in  continuation  of  this,  ascending  one  step,  is  a  vaulted  cor- 
.ridor  {SB)  dimly  lighted  by  rich  painted  windows  and  the  ribs  of  the 
VBuIting  richly  gilded  ;  in  continuation,  a  smaller  apartment  called  dte 
sanctuary  (S4),  rising  another  step»  hung  with  crimson  satin  damask, 
with  a  superb  fan-shaped  and  gilded  ceiling,  and  dimly  lighted  b^ 
pierced  gothic  doors  lined  with  crimson  clodi ;  and  last  of  all,  rising 
toother  step,  the  perspective  is  terminated  by  a  still  smaller  apartment 
ealied  the  Oratory  (35),  hung  also  with  crimson  satin  damask,  the 
nouldmgs  richly  gilded,  and  the  ceiling  being  still  more  superbly 
woviced  than  either  of  the  precediriff.  This  apartment  consists  of  fite 
iffdes  of  an  octagon,  and  is  finished,  in  the  centra  compartment,  by  '4 
large  mirror,  which  repeats  the  whole  opposing  scene  as  fhr  as  the 
oriel  window  which  terminates  the  other  long  gallery. 
'  From  the  centime  of  the  Saloon,  1/rhere  we  are  now  standing,  the  \Ae- 
-taSI  of  these  apartments  cabnot  be  distinguished  quite  so  ptamlv  as 
;wH>iild^iippear  by  this'  description :  but  they  hare  been  hroi^iht  a  nttle 
•ibrward  here»  and  just  looked  into,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  passmg 
through  them'  again  in  performing  our  regiilar  routine.  We  have  now 
seen  tfiree  points  of  this  view.  The  fourth  and  last,  which  presents*  it- 
^d£M  tfitfning  to  the  West,  is  infinitely  finer  Aan  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  perhaps  quite  unrivalled  by  any  thing  else  of  the  khid  iftat 
etib  be  seen.  Instead  of  looking  along  a  level,  as  in  ^e  precedMj^ 
litws,  the  eye,  immediately  on  rediching  the  extremity  of  the;  octagon, 
or  saloon,  descends  down  a  spacious  staircase,  which  temfbal^s  tn*  t 
grand  entrance-hall,  btiilt  m  the  old  baronial  style  (19);  which  hail 
opens  on  the  great  western  Avenue,  or  lawn,  by  a  parr  of  arched  gothic 
doors,  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height.  Immediately  over  this  gredt 
mrdied  doorway  is  an  organ-gallery ;  otct  that  a  high  narrow  painted 
window ;  and'  then  the  pointed  roof  shoots  upward  to  a  height  of  eightv 
ibet,  at-  once  supported  and  ornamented  by  massive  beams  of  datl 
browh  oak,  richly  carved  and  fretted.  The  eflfect  of  the  view  through 
thill  door,  up  what  is  called  the  Great  Western  Avenue,  is  highly  charge* 
ItrkiAe  and  impressive ;  and  it  is  imagined  in  fin6  taste — ^blen^g  to- 
gether, as  it  does,  the  outer  domain  ^th  the  inner,  and  Ibrnfing  th^ 
mo  one  stately  and  magnificent  whole.  This  avemxe  coti^ists  of 
s(  snooth-cnt  lawn,  extending  about  half  a  mile,  and  about  the  ^idthof 
die  great  saloon  itself^bounded  on  either  sidle  hy  low  shhAw,  ^ifrhich 
jut  inUi'it  somewhift  irrbgularly,  so  as  to  t&ke  ilway  »ny  stiflhess  afrd 
formality,  yet  of  sufficient  uniformity  to  preserve  the  general  lihity  ^ 
^Bktt:    Immediacy  bdhmd,  or  rather  out  of  i!hese  shrab^,*'iUiei*'1t 
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flantatMXif  cooMiUDg  ddefly  of  fin  and  Isrchei,  wkioh  Inve  tmijet 
attained  a  sufficient  height  to  give  them  a  diaraeter  of  grandenr ;  hoC, 
ffom  the  tfot  we  ais  now  sitvated  oo,  dwy^  produce  all  the  icquked 

Having  gazed  our  fill  at  the  magnificamt  coop^ail  whidi  preMnta 
kielf  firom  the  centre  of  this  saloon,  we  mnit  now  proceed  in  our  roi»- 
tttie.  We  quitted  h  at  number  17 ;  or  rather  we  liave  been  remaiBing 
there  all  this  while,  and  only  making  excursions,  with  our  eye»  into  the 
adjoining  apartments.  Passing  on,  then,  throu^  the  eastern  vcatibale 
and  portal  (leaving  18  and  Id  behind  us-^aa  we  have  looked  dowife 
fhem  in  oar  last  coup^teail^j  we  enter  the  Great  Dinings-room  i^^\  the 
first  o£  the  grand  state-departments.  This  is  of  great  height,  and  is 
hung  and  carpeted  with  crimson ;  and  the  ceiling  is  of  solid  square  oak 
beams,  finished  with  gilded  carving  at  the  extremity  of  each  beam. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  ourselves  among  the  ornamental  riehea 
of  thn  extraordinary  place.  Pictures,  cabinets,  vases,  candelabras,  and 
curious  objects  of  various  kinds,  here  crowd  upon  us  in  a  pro&akm 
which  so  entirely  distracts  the  attention,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to 
eoneem  ourselves  with  them  at  all ;  for,  however  rare  and  valuable 
many  of  them  may  be,  they  are  unquestionably  much  too  numerous  to 
pl*od«ce  any  distinct  and  satisfiietory  effect ;  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
altogether  unadapted  to  the  situation  in  wldch  we  find  them.  Onee 
Ibr  all«  then,  we  will  here  take  leave  of  the  mere  airiosities  of  Fontkill 
Abbey,  as  in  no  way  connected  with  that  permanent  and  eharacterislk 
part  of  it,  which  it  is  alone  worth  while  for  us  to  endeavour  tojis  on  the 
visitor  s  memory :  confessing  our  bdief,  however,  before  we  finally 
dismiss  them,  that  they  ofier  to  the  taste  {at  want  of  taste — ^whichevef 
it  may  be)  which  hungers  after  such  matters,  the  most  gorgeous  and 
costly  assemblage  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  effected  together  under 
one  roof,  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  at  least ;  and  that  they  go  near  to 
give  one  a  glimmering  and  indistinct  notion  of  the  treaamres  of  tbepiw* 
adamite  sultans  themselves* !  The  pictures,  howevw,  we  would  not 
wilh'ngly  pass  over  so  lightly,  as  there  are  many  in  this  cc^ection 
which  deserve  the  utmost  attention  and  admiratioB  that  can  be  be* 
Stewed  upon  them.  But  we  must  restrain  oturselves  altogether  on 
point  for  the  present ;  or  the  resolution  we  had  formed,  of  noa 
eroachmg  on  more  than  double  our  allott^  limits,  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
to  say  nothing  of  such  encroachment  including  another,  which  we  an 
still  less  disposed  to  make,  on.  the  department  of  our  coadjutor,  tha 
author  of «'  British  Galleries  of  Art." 

From  the  great  dining-room  we  pass  into  the  Crimson  Drawing^iooai 
(23) — another  noble  apartment— square,  lofty,  with  a  eefling  d[  aoiid 
beams,  and  a  *'  great  gaaing  window,"  occupying  nearly  the  whole  aide 
on  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  followed  by  another  drawing-room  (Ji4)i 
of  similar  character,  but  still  larger  in  its  dimensions^  and  more  rich  m 
its  architectural  decorations,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  art  and 
virt^.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  blue  satin  damask,  and  is  praba^ 
bly  the  first  time  this  kind  of  hanging  has  been  used  as  a  ground 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  efifect,  howevev,  is  extremely 
good.    The  unrivalled  cabinets,  tables, .  chandeliers,  &c.  which  enridb 
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tins  and  the  last  tooiBi  msj  be  glwaeed  at  as  we  paaa  on,  bol  lauat  not 
be  attoided  ta  in  detail. 

PaBsing  omt  of  this  grand  snite  of  rooms*  tfarougb  wbat  is  called 
Beeket's  Pastoffe  (from  the  great  painted  window  at  the  extremity  of 
it  jgpf  CBeniing  Thomas  h,  Beeket),  we  again  find  onraelves  among  the 
smaU  cmbmet  i^partments;  and  here^  tosay  the  trnth,  we  feel  oursdves 
■Mxre  at  borne,  and  would  more  willingly  pause  and  refleett  ^>ui  in  the 
HMre  imposing  and  gorgeous  portions  of  tins  vast  labyr  inth-^fbr  such  the 
visitor  will  suppose  that  it  has  die  air  of  being,  when  we  tell  lam  that 
be  has  not  jpet  passed  through  one-third  of  the  different  parts  enumer- 
ated in  the  routine  which  we  are  following.  But  he  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  this  information ;  as  we  will  contrive  to  hurry  him  through  what 
semains,  in  a  manner  that  shaU  not  fatigue  him,  in  order  that  we  may 
bave  a  little  time  left,  before  our  ''  day"  closes,  to  look  at  the  externid 
objects  which  appertain  to  this  spot. 

Pausing,  thai,  for  a  moment,  in  the  little  octagon  cabinet  (iS6),— 
which  is  another  of  those  exquisite  little  apartments  that  we  have  no* 
ticed  before, — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at  a  few  of  the  gems  of 
art  which  it  contains-^for  we  shall  find  nothing  like  them  in  any  other 
part  of  our  search.  But  we  must  onlt^  look  at,  not  describe  them ;  for 
if  we  once  begin  to  do  that,  adieu  to  all  hope  of  completing  our  circle 

Quitting  this  lovely  little  retreat,  we  pass  on  through  the  Northern 
Passage  (27%  which  contains  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  Venus  de'Me* 
diei,  die  size  of  life;  and,  peeping  into  the  Crimson  Breakfast  Parlour 
(28)  as  we  pass  by,  continue  our  route  through  (29)  the  Porcelain 
Room — ^whidi  is  oi^  another  name  for  a  mere  china-shop.  This 
voom  is  in  by  far  the  worst  taste  of  any  in  the  Abbey,  and  deserves  all 
the  censure  that  the  most  carping  critic  can  bestow  upon  it*— as  being 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  any  other  part  of  the  building.  Passing 
tbnmgh,  and  forgetting  it  as  quickly  as  we  can,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  long  grand  gallery  noticed  in  our  coup^mU  from  the  centre  of 
tlw  oetagon.  Passing  over,  then,  this  noble  suite  of  apartments^  from 
mttnber  dO,  to  number  95,  we  continue  our  route,  by  turning  up  a 
staircase  («96),  which  passes  out  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  left, 
kads  to  the  upper  Lancaster  room  (37).  This  is  a  biniard*roora> 
and  is  hung  with  many  pictures.  It  is  followed  by  the  State  Bed- 
mom  (d8>^  fine  and  diaracteristic  apartment,  containiag  a  superb 
bed  of  crimson  damask,  with  solid  ebony  pillars  and  framework,  covered 
with  a  quilt  of  the  richest  Brussels  lace.  As  our  fair  companions  t$ke 
an  imerBst  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  know,  that  if 
rarity  alone  deserves  their  admiration,  they  cannot  bestow  too  much 
upon  this  same  coverlid  ;  for  they  may  search  all  the  royal  palaces  in 
Europe,  and  not  find  another  of  the  kind.  There  are  various  othfBt 
articles  in  the  economy  of  this  rich  apartment  which  will  attract  and 
deserve  dieir  attention ;  but  we  must  leave  it  hastily,  and  pass  on 
through  the  ante-room  (39),  and  the  litde  vaulted  gallery  adjoining 
(40),  into  what  ia  called  the  Tribune  Room  (41 .)  Here  we  must  stop  a 
moment  to  admire  the  stupendous  and  truly  impressive  view  from  this 
room,-  whicb  opens  on  to  the  great  saloon,<  in  the  form  of  a  parapet  or 
tribune.  The  view  is,  above,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower ;  around,  to 
the  galleries  and  vestibules  that  occupy  this  part  in  cortrapondenee 
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wtii'tbeiroDU  in  whiebTre.aTe  standing^'  «iid'>bettaf«ai.«adi'coMpitt* 
vent  1^ wbkli  is  an  immense  pwntcd window ;.nBd>bdo»y  to ihe  gMtf) 
Sdoon  ilisslfy  crhcre  the  ^xg/tovm  shadows  ^roor  nhosn  nondlim  «!» 
fitting ;  and»  acaroBS  these,  down-  the  stairs  -of'  dm  Gnnti  Hidl»  and^ 
tjbvottgh  the  lofty  arched  doer«-«af  >  on  to  the  fprentwestcen  aMnneaBd; 
bum.  In  the  ahovewe  may  confidently  redkgneo- looking  i^oiiMm* 
tietr  altogether  uniqne  in  its  way;  and  notoidy«o,.but.onncemd:iii^ 
admirable  taste,  and  execvted  in  a  manner  as  nearly  —  qHHnihie  fiiwte« 
lesBi  and  fvoducing  an  effect  on  the  stpectataar  which  aan^sSibe  mcfe^' 
cteooad  without  emotions  of  the  most  rare  and  valusbls  kmd*  ■  • 
.  We  will  now  pass  on  again,  and^  tilking  but  a  glaneejiaS'^wer  go,'  si 
the- ^lies' of  apartments^  &c.  from  nimiher  41-td'nnmber  <i7W<iMCMl- 
ibeiWindisg  staircase  of  the  Lancaster  tmrmty  and  passing  aMfsrxfavi 
gvand  saloon,  arrive  at  a  lobby  (48)  which  leads  us  to  diegreat  stairaaaa: 
of  iJie  tower  (49X  This,  though  it  is  rather  tiresome  wothiaqd'Wilb 
Msoroely  repay  us  for  our  trouble,  we  ntastJiastily*  ascend)'  or  wcahilU^ 
he  accused  of  not  having  seen  the  c^ief  Bam  of  die  pbob.  Monntiilg^ 
tben^  a  tedious  number  of  staiTS-«-whidi  are  a  litde  relieved  by  the 
IsoksHont  l&al  we  now  and  then  get  through  the  Ioop4io]e  windowtf 
that  give  them  light — we  arrive,  at  last,  at  a  sort  of  gaUsry^  onarcsda^: 
which*  nms  round  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tower,  and  comnmnicatea 
widft  four  email  apartments,  called  Nunneries,  which  fill  as  many  of  sin' 
4Jdei.  These  occupy  the  numbers  firom  50  to  57.  Having  pamcd 
through  these,  in  which  there  is  little  to  admire  except  the  view^n'CO' 
the  gnat  safeon  below,  we  again  ascend  the  great  staSroase^  M  sea. 
iMiohan  open  pktfsrm  (58).  As  we  have  mounted  thus  faiv  we-wny 
as  well  complete  our  ascension,  from  this  plfitform,  up  through  dw  hi^ 
tenor  of  >the.ccntrsl  tower  (59)  and  the  Oaaebo,  or  stae-cbembert<^) 
U^  the  Te(wer  Gallery  itself— which  is  the  highest  point  so  which  there  ia  - 
ai^  DCgulaT  means  of  ascent.  Hare  we  standi  then,  on  -die  smnnit  o# 
tUsilan^famBd  tower,  overlocdcing  a  qwt  wliich,  even  within.  the.mlB^ 
asoisy  i>f  most  of  us,  was  a  barren  heath — ^an  interminable  exteae  of 
bans  ^vn,  with  ecsvcely  a  tree  upon  it ;  and  which*  now,  by  thd  meiaa 
of  oae-min,  and  under  the  inspection  oi  one  supenntendingsttsistnMV' 
ban  become  what  we  now  see  it — a  magnificent  domain,  indndang-' 
nemdy  aU  ihe  natural  beauties  that  oanbelongto  aapdtnf  ihefciwd^ 
ittd  ewwned  by  a  building  of  unrivalled  entent  and  grandeur^ 

But  it  is  not  for  Ciceroni  to  indulge  (themselves)  in  vdlections  npo«i 
what  they  see ;  otherwise  here  would  be  a  fiaeopportunitytfiir  se  dbugu 
Iieai3ag  this,  then*  till  we  have  cast  off  our  prosent.chsractep*<^wliieli 
we  must  he  allowed  to  do  so  soon  as  we  have  shewn  our  company 
iairiy  duaoqgh  the  labyrinthine  maaes  of  this  extraordinary  building)-^ 
we  will  pass  on  again, — first  commending  to  their  attention  the  viear 
that/presente  itself  firom  this  tower ;  chiefly  on  ac^onnt  of  its  enihihig 
them  to  glance^  as  on  a  map,  at  die  ylan  which  has  been  pursued  in  ar* 
ranging  the  grounds  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  domam :  for  the  sinw 
rounding  country  presents  nothmg  peculiarly  entitled  to  notiee«  <»r  thai 
may  not  be  eciualled,  if  not  surpMsed,  by  most  other  views  tahai  from 
a»e«||aal  height. 

Deaocndirtg  now  the  Grand  Staircase  (vdiich,  by  te  way»  la  any 
dd^g!  rather  than  grand,  except  as  cankered  with  the  exceedingly 
con&ied'ones  which  'ksd  le  cnrexy  other  depertaent  of  the  linildmg. 


wtthftAe  nadiiwiwiMl  <niiL<|iliup)  ^wb'  i^aciyat*  tbe  fcot  ofTit^tUgifaan 
haU ;  and  agaia dfeBaMdiiig>*die  euiieaw  of  ikat^  which  icatty  aa^tea 
ane^  and  ;oonrei|BOident  with  itSiatuatioiif  we  turn  to  the  Jail  Bt'ike 
fl>Oi;  and  craniag  tfaa  western  idoiiten  (^l^},^-leanng  on  the  left;  a  Hate 
caMTt^yaed  wnb  a  aoMill  aod  insignifionit  fotoiaiii  in  the  ceatreyi  <wa 
Qooe  inorey  by  paaeing  up  a  narrow  staireaBe  leadiag  from  the  oak 
dioing^^rlour,  find  ouraelvet  entering  lipon  a  new  enite  of*  internal 
apartaoemst-n  riddyranrayedaa  those  which  we  have  ahreadyipaseed 
thraagfa^  and  as  gorgeoady  araamented  in  the  way  of  pietares^.  cafai-r 
nets,  curiosilie%  and  eostly  articles  of  inrtii  of  every  denomination* 
The  first  of.  these  is  called  the  Western  Yellow  Diawing-room  (73), 
which  is  hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  gilt  mouldings ;  and  fitted  np  in 
parte  with  gothie  oak  bookcases,  carved  and  arranged  in  adroirabla 
taste;v  Thia  room  also  contains  the  grand  shatD^eoe  of  the  place,  in 
the  shi^  of  an  enormous  ebony  cabinet,  occupying  nearly  the  wimla 
aide  of  the  apartment,  and  reaeUng  to  die  ceiling;  and  whidi  is  fitted 
widi  a  nondescript  and  nameless  variety  of  whirt,  for  lack  of  a  better 
9eteeric  title,  we  are  obliged  to  call,  in  the  language  of  catalogaft^makcray 
^  artfedfls  of  vivt6,"  bat  whidi  are,  generally  speaking,  in  as  vieioas  a 
(want  oO  taste  as  any  thing  can  well  be ;  being  costly  nferehr-  ia 
wtae  -of  their  rarity  and  remoteness  firom  all  pretenssofne  to  eithai< 
beauty  or  atility :  using  the  term  '*  beauty"  to  signify  a  qaali^  founded 
in  aeme  natural  principle  of  taste;  and  ^'utility,"  as  that  which  ia,  or 
may  be  made,  in  some  way  or  other,  subservient  to  our  mental' wanla.' 
and  propensities; — in  which  sense,  indeed,  the  one  quality  any  <be  said 
in  aane  degree  to  merge  in  the  other ;  since  beauty  is,  in  this  inew  t>f 
it»  the  most  asc^^,  thing  in  the  world. 

Fasaing  out  of  this  gorgeous  apartment,  through  a  little  ante-MMPtn* 
(64),  i#e  find  ourselves  in  another  of  those  sweet  little  retiaaa^  wlaok 
are  the  eaduaive  boast  of  this  spot,  and  which  in  some  sort  redeem  tha 
splendours  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  by  permitting  the  latter  ta 
be  aaed  as  contrasts  to  Meai.  But  there  is  no  feeling  the  rkh  repos# 
and  adil  sweetness  of  this  and  similar  apartmmits,  unless  we  could  visits 
them  akme ;  so,  glancing  round  for  a  moment  at  die  really  beaaeiful 
wmrka  of  art  which  this  litde  cell  contains,  and  looking  out  upon  tfa^ 
flower-erowned  terrace  on  wfaidi  it  opens  (71),  and,  through  the  loop^ 
hole  windows  which  light  it,  upon  the  rich  fwospect  below,  we  wiQ 
paae  through  another  yellow  drawing-room  (7d)  nearly  similar  to  the 
one  above-named,  and  across  the  gallery  noticed  in  our  first  amp^teUj 
and  finally  dose  our  peregrination  by  resdng  our  somewhat  wearied 
fefBUh— fi>r  there  is  no  denying  that,  by  this  time,  they  are  so-— on  one 
cMf  the  couches  which  stand  bemre  the  mysterioua  curtains  that  fill  the 
roeessea  of  the  great  Saloon. 

Thas,  gende  reader, — ^for  "  gende"  we  will  evermore  prodain  you, 
if  yoB  have  borne  with  us,  pleased  and  patiendy,  all  through  this  long, 
aatd  (which  is  not  our  fault)  somewhat  monotonous  range  of  splen- 
doanh--tlnis  have  we  led  you  through  every  open  apartment  of  a  build- 
ing whidi  is,  widi  all  its  faults,  calculated  to  ezdte  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  spectator  dian  any  other  of  the  kind  that  we  could  any  where  point 
out :  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  to  you  chiefly  the  menu  of 
what  we  have  met  with.  The  defects  (as- we  hinted  in  die  outset  of  our 
lamination)  we  are  ready  to  expatiate  on  at  equal  length,  on  the  con- 
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dittons  tfaeve  aaifted;  wfakh  we  have  litde  hope  (or  vather)  feai^of 
beuig  complied  with,*— since  the  world  is  more  dban  sofficiently  mppiied 
with  pertoDB  wiiose  chief  talent  lies  in  finding  firalt,  and  who  sre  io 
oeoscioiia  of  the  luperioritj  of  their  daima  on  tbia  8Cora»  and  ao  da* 
airous  that  cvlhera  should  be  equally  coavineed  of  that  aaperiority,  that, 
if  ibey  cannot  get  paid  for  odling  it  into  action,  they  are  genenms 
eiMmgh  to  perform  the  tarii^  gratia. 

Hare,  then,  beneath'  this  great  westsm  arch  of  the  srioon,  we  alip-off 
oiur  eharacter  of  Cicerone,  imd  having  rested  a  moment  to  get  rid  of 
the  feeling  of  it,  descend  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  sally  forth, 
alone,  into  the  scene  which  has  been  all  along  beckoning  us  to  ita  coaa* 
pany  £rom  every  window  that  we  have  passed  ;  and  which  invitation 
we  have  had  much  ado  to  say  nay  to :  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  external 
part  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  die  natotal  ob^ts  appertaining  to  it,  thsit 
are  afone  worth  serious  and  particular  attention ;  and  it  is  only  wfaes 
the  spectator  is  alone,  that  this  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  tfaem. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  intention  to  give  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
detailed  description  of  grounds,  the  inner  circle  of  which  extends  abofe 
seven  milea.  All  oor  already  transgressed  limits  will  permit  ua  to  «t>* 
tempt  is,  to  notice  liie  general  impression  they  are  calculated  to  prodnec^ 
in-  connexion  with  the  magniAeent  building  which  crowns  and  overtone 
them.  And  first  of  the  building  itself.  There  are  various  points  of 
view  from  which  it  may  be  seen ;  but  none  towards  which  it  presenla 
an  aspect  of  more  imposing  and  majestic  beauty  than  that  vidiicli  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  great  avenue  on  vdiich  the  western  doon 
abut.  Standing  on  this  spot,  it  rises  before  us  with  a  look  of  aol^nn 
and  stately  grandeur,  the  effect  of  which  has  probably  never  been  anr- 
passed  ;  and  which  effect,  if  we  mistake  not,  arises  in  a  conaiderable 
degree  fisom  the  peculiar  character  of  the  building,  coupled  widi  die 
situation  in  which  we  meet  with  it.  It  baa  all  the  individual  as  weH  as^ 
general  character  of  one  of  those  stupendous  religious  temples  which 
have  oome  down  to  us  from  Gothic  times ;  bat,  unlike  any  one  of  thoam^ 
it  stands  detached  from  all  other  of  the  works  of  man,  on  the  sumnut  of 
an  inMttense  fir^clad  hill, which  it  crowns  as  with  a  diadem.  Hitherto  the 
idea  of  a  great  cathedral  has  come  to  us  accompanied  bv  all  sorts  of 
associations  connected  with  cities,  societies,  and  populatioa ;  but  bars 
we  meet  with  it,  utterly  silent  and  solitary :  reigning,  it  is  true ;  bot> 
reigning  over  the  still  realm  of  Nature  alone,*— like  a  queen  on  a4eseit 
island,  without  a  people. 

There  is  still  another  accidental  fading  which  contributes  to  dM  ef-* 
feet  produced  by  this  building.  It  ia,  as  fiir  as  the  memory  of  a  general 
impression  of  mere  size  will  enable  us  to  judge,  of  greater  extent  than 
any  other  building  of  a  similar  character  in  Europe ;  and  when  we» 
cofne  to  enquire  into  the  history  of  these  latter,  we  find,  when  they  are 
finished  at  all,  that  such  a  portion  was  completed  under  the  directiOB  of 
sush  an  abbot,  in  the  year  so  and  so ;  that  this  wing  was  added  a  cen- 
tury or  two  after,  by  such  a  biahop,  by  the  aid  of  funds  collected  in 
such  and  such  a  manner;  and  so  of  the  rest:,  that  all,  in  fiict,  have 
demanded  the  united  means,  talents,  and  spirit  of  several  individuals, 
or  public  bodies,  and  the  lives  of  several  architects,  to  bring  them  to 
the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them  : — ^but  that  here  is  one,  equal  to 
most,  if  not  all  of  them  ik»  extent,  grandeuTy  and  beauty,  which  has 
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sprang  «p  at  tfie  eotntmad  4ji  one  prmKe  iiydmdiud  and  undet  the 
dfarattie*  of  one  arofaitecc. 

In  threading  the  interminid>le  maxes  of  the  grounds  snirounding  timr 
raa^uAc  mass  of  arduteotuiv,  it  is  pobaUe  that  something  like  the 
aame  complex  and  imaginative  imptession  is  receiTed.  Speaking  for 
MuroeWeSy  we  are  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  The  late  owner  of  this 
pUoe  was  at  once  the  inventor,  the  creator,  and  the  9oU  possessor  of  it; 
xliiSf  however,  would  have  been  nothing,  if  he  had  been  like  the  usual 
possessors  of  such  spots*  But  the  author  of  Vathek  is  no  common  per- 
soil ;  and  the  paths  which  he,  and  he  almte^  has  trodden-^where  he  has 
pondered  his  bitter  thoughts,  and  dreamed  his  fkntastic  dreams,  and 
nrosed  his  lofty  imaginations ;  and  whence  he  is  now  exiled  fbr  ever, 
only  that  they  may  be  made  a  common  thoroughfare  for  all  the  idle 
and  curious— all  the  high  and  low  vulgar  of  the  land ; — these  paths 
cannot  be  paced  (at  least  by  those  who  have  a  jot  of  sjrmpathy  with 
either  the  strengths  or  the  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature)  without 
idlings  and  associations  which  are  perhaps  the  more,  rather  than  the 
ksa  active,  because  they  are  not  easily  to  be  communicated  or  explain* 
iA — in  fact,  they  cannot  be  paced  without  what  was,  and  must  long 
continue^  the  genius  loci,  being  ever  present  in  imagination,  under  such 
(BfOD  or  image  as  the  mood  or  recollection  of  the  moment  may  invest 
it  with.  For  our  parts  (who  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
romantic  in  such  matters),  we  have  seldom  wandered  alone  through  the 
mazes  of  this  spot  without  fancying  by  the  side  of  us  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Halls  of  Ebb's,  permitted  for  awhile  to  visit  these  Elysian  fields ; 
but  sUll  condemned  to  wear  its  right  hand  upon  its  left  breast; -or 
only  allowed  to  lift  it  up  now  and  then,  to  shew  beneath,  through  the 
transparent  flesh,  the  red  heart  burning  like  a  flame  of  fire  *• 

We  must  now  positively  take  leave  of  Fonthill  at  once,  by  saying,  of 
the  grounds  generally^,  that  as  fiir  as  the  mere  planning  and  arrange* 
ment  of  them  goes,  they  strike  us  as  being  nearer  to  the  perfection  of 
this  sort  of  spot  than  any  thing  else  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  had 
previously  formed  a  conception  of.  The  spirit  of  them,  be  it  under- 
stoody  is  diat  of  pure  Nature;  not  unassisted  indeed,  but  entirely  un* 
adorned,  and  almost  uncontrolled.  Every  thing  she  is  capable  of 
producing,  that  will  live  under  our  skies,  is  here  collected  tc^ther ; 
but  scattered  about  with  w>  artful  a  hand,  that  the  art  of  it  is  entirely 
concealed.  The  usual  natives  of  the  forest,  the  heat|i,  and  the  garden, 
here  meet  together  in  one  spot,  and  form  one  beaudfdl  and  happy  fami* 
ly ;  and  all  flourish  and  bloom  together,  by  mutual  consent.  Roses 
blush  from  out  the  bosom  of  ^e  heath  furze;  rhododendrons  fling  their 
gorgeous  flowers  at  random  among  ferns  and  forest  shrubs ;  the  frail 
woodbine  hangs  its  dependent  clusters  upon  the  everlasting  laurel ; 
and  on  the  ground  all  sorts  of  rich  (so  called)  garden  flowers  groiqp 
themselves  with  those  gentle  families  of  the  earth  which  we  (happening 
to  be  "  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority'*  over  them)  have  chosen  to 
banish  firom  our  presence  into  the  fields  and  hedges,  and  denominate 
weeds. 

The  above  refers  to  particular  spots  that  present  themselves  occa« 

sionaUy  as  you  wander  about.     But  the  general  character  of  the  ]^aoe, 
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88  a  whole,  irthat  of  one  vAlft  ^IHrfde,'  Mi  wild,  half  culdvated, 
spreading  itself  over  a  plot  of  eartb  wbieh  ipqlud^  ^ffJ  ^VfeQf  of 
natural  beauty ;  here  opening  io^  rich  1aw»is  stiidded  yritb  .lofty  forfait 
treea  or  low  clumps  of  evergreens  and  .underwood-r—there  stretching 
away  into  interminable  vistas  through  lines  of  larchea  awl  pini^a— 4iav 
descending  abruptly,  and  shewing,  from  between  the  topmost  b^aaches 
of  the  trees  beneath,  lovely  lakes  basking  in  the  still  ligbt,  and  reflect- 
ing all  the  beauty  about  them ;  and  now  opening  suddenly  at  a  ^um  of 
the  green  path,  and  permitting  a  rich  expanse,  of  distaot  couiUry  to 
burst  upon  the  eye  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  lost  ag^in,'  as  you  pa^s 
on,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  some  deep  fir-grove  >— ^  solitude ;  but^- 
(and  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,)  *'  a  populoii3  solitude :" — for 
here,  all  the  animal  tribe,  save  their  would-be  lord  alone,,  bav^  bad 
permission  to  wander,  unmolested,  and  uncontrolled,  but  by  tbi^ir.  own 
wills  ;  and  for  them  at  least  it  has  been,  until  lately,  a  new  Paradise. 
Even  now,  when  the  idle  crowds  that  at  present  haunt  and  disturb  this 
peace-hallowed  spot  have  quitted  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  sweet 
mornings  before  they  have  broken  in  upon  it,  we  have  seen  the  bares 
raortnig  about  within  a  few  yards  of  our  feet  like  kittens,  and  beatd 
tna  birds  sing  to  each  other  upon  the  bough  above  our  head,  as  if  the. 
place  were  all  their  own.  For  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  shall 
•ever  cease  to  regret  that  any  cause,  but  the  inevitable  one  of  deatli, 
abowld  have  laid  bare  the  secret  beauties  qf  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  di- 
vcNTced  them  from  the  only  possessor  who  could  be  said  to  have  a  imfv- 
f«/  right  in  them,  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  purely  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.* 
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On  the  Earthquakes  of  Stct(y. 
'*  fiiii  par  foflte  o  Citt^  ne  ia  mi  juli  rests." 

Here,  on  the  spot  where  stately  cities  rose. 
No  stone  is  left,  to  mark  in  letters  ru^e 

Where  £arth  did  her  tremendous  jaws  unclose- 
Where  Syracu8e*«-or  where  Cstania  stood. 
Along  the  silent  margin  of  the  flood 

I  seeic,  out  cannot  find  ye^-^nought  appears. 
Save  the  deep  setded  gloom  of  solituoe^ 

That  checks  my  step,  and  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 

O  thou!  whose  mighty  arm  the  blow  hath  dealt. 
Whose  justice  gave  the  judgment,  shall  not  I 

Adore  that  |x>wer  which  1  hare  seen  and  felt  ?-^ 
Rise  from  the  depths  of  .darkness  where  ye  lie. 

Ye  ghosts  of  buriea  cities — rise,  and  be  .  > 

A  sad  memorial  to  futurity. 
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logue of  the  building.  l^    - 
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I^EJRS  ari^  few  particulars  in  which  the  present  generation  ha9 
'more  decided^  established  its  superiority  over  the ' "  wisdom  of^  our 
abcestors/'  than  in  the  art  of  improving  personal  hppearance*  Wl^at 
l>etween  the  blessed  advantages  of  vaccination  for  the  young,  and  the 
multiplied  artificial  resources  of  those  more  advanced  in  life,  age  a^a 
Ugliness  have  been  completely  banished  from  ffood  company.  Ches- 
terfidd's  eternal  •* Oraces"  have  now  fallen  to  "rude  mechanicals^  an4 
country  parsons.  Instead  6f  cultivating  amiable  manners,  we  task  our 
efforts  to  adorn  the  person  ;  and  our  improvements,  for  the  most  part^ 
regard  much  less  the  address  than  the  dress.  To  be  agreeable  is,  nb« 
titing,  unless  at  the  sinne  time  we  have  an  agreeable  exterior ;  and  to 
succeed  in  society,  integrity  of  body  is  a  point  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  integrity  of  mind.     Now-a-day s,  indeed,  . .  ^ 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  yel  uno  \ 

Turpior  ungui. 

It  is  all  over  with  you.  in  the  world  of  bon-ton ;  a  wTinkle  ia  thetnuc 
l^arfc  of  a  quiz>  and  grey  haira  a  more  infallible  proof  of  ruMieiAy  ih^a 
tbe  Yorksl^ire  brogue^  or  the  lisjping  Yenejtian  Z  of  the  .county  of  At* 
fnerzet.  Whether  this  be  one  at  the  '*  death-despising*'  signa  o£thf 
times,  I  cannot  say.  I  should  have  bad  some  hesitation  in  ioiwhii^  mi 
the  tender  subject  in  the  face  of  that  scourge  of  reviewev8»  and  Miumact 
magazines,  Mr.  I-— — ,  if  I  had  not  heard  sooae  of  thoae ;  who  fnsfittnl; 
''  tie  Caledonian"  hint  that  his  Reverence  .was  himsdfr  at  least  o$  &r  «f 
regards  his  ,own  person,  an  "  elegans  formarum  spectator,**  Uftpiag^ 
therefore,  to  escape  the  bitterness  of  his  censure,  I  must  frankly  owr, 
that  I  think  this  tendency  to  put  a  good  face  upon  matters,  meritorious. 
I  see  no  virtue  in  looking  abominably,  no  self-denial  in  laying  bare  to 
public  gaxe  a  concealable  deformity ;  no  laudable  forbearance  in  pale 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes.  I  confess  I  prefer  a  patched  face  to  a  patched 
conscience,  and  think  a  painted  woman  lesa  morally  offensive  than  a 
painted  sepulchre.  Dare  I  add,  that  I  would  rather  hear  a  good 
preacher  habited  in  that  most  happy  imitation  of  luxuriant  nature 
technically  called  "  a  head  of  hair,"  than  a.  dolt  in  a  cauliflower  that 
would  rival  Paris,  or  give  the  fullest  aid  to  '*  frowning  a  schismatic 
into  insignificance/' 

The  Due  de  Duraa  very  properly  placed  the  majesty  of  the  French 
throne  in  the  royal  kitchen  ;  and  Dr.  Gastaldy  *  esteemed  cookery  at 
once  the  criterion  and  the  end  of  civilization.  Certain  it  is,  if  the  gas* 
trouomic  science  does  not  **  come  home  to  men's  business-and  bosoms,*'> 
it  does  to  their  stomachs ;  and  that  is  the  next  thing  U>  it*  Still,  how- 
ever, if  we  look,  to  the  history  of  inventions,  and  trace  chronologically 
the  progress  of  human  science^  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  the 
dressing  of  onr  persons,  rather  than  the  dressing  of  our  dinners,  the 
touchstone  of  our  advance  towards  the  goal  of  civilised  perfectibility. 
For  men  cooked  beefsteaks  before  they  wore  breeches;  and  d  fortiori^ 
before  they  wore  false  teeth. 

These  matters  were  rolling  in  my  brain  the  other  day,  precisely  as 
I  entered  Mr.  Colburn*s  library  ;  and  while  I  was  deep  in  the  perusal 
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of  a  new  pamphlet  oa  polkkal  eeoaomy,  my  eye  wandering  from  ^ 
page  to  die  well-filled  shelves  which  surronnded  me,  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
round  reverie.  The  shop  was  in  considerable  busde.  There  were 
half-a-doaen  carriages  drawn  up  m  front  of  the  door,  all  of  whose  ii^ 
mutes  were  e^erly  petitioning  for  the  newest  novelties.  Two  memberr 
of  parliament  were  calling  for  copies  of  *'  The  Grades  ;*  three  country 
ladies  were  desirous  of  putting  down  their  names  for  Sir  Walter's  last 
novel  but  two,  the  "  sticking-place"  of  their  actual  stock  of  literature ; 
and  another  demure-looking  female  was  whispering  the  librarian  in  a 
comer,  something  that  I  fancied  had  the  sound  of  '*  the  last  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan."  These  images,  my  previous  thoughts,  and  the  pamphlet 
I  was  reading,  all  worked  together  in  my  imagination.  The  division  of 
labour,  Adam  Smith's  pin-maker,  the  vast  utility  of  Mr.  Colbnm's 
establishment,  the  rapid  difiusion  of  knowledge  it  occasioned,  its  poli- 
tical and  moral  influence  on  society,  were  vaguely  floating  through  my 
half-dormant  intellect,  when  on  a  sudden,  by  the  happiest  association 
of  ideas,  I  waa  seized  with  the  nodon  of  a  Circulaung  CoUecdon  of  sup- 
plemental Limbs  and  Organs.  The  idea  was  novel;  it  was  judiciovs ; 
it  promised  great  advantage  to  die  community,  and  no  small  profit  to 
Che  projector.  How  many  individuals,  I  said  to  myself,  does  this 
vast  and  overgrown  metropolis  contain,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
allow  them  to  purchase  out  and  out  a  whole  limb  to  themselves,  who 
would  gladly  subscribe  for  its  occasional  use !  How  many  are  there 
diat  would  be  delighted  to  hire  a  cork  leg  to  walk  in  their  wife's  funeral 
procession ;  or  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
a  handsome  Irishman's  cdf,  till  they  had  married  the  widow  I  How 
many  would  acknowledge  the  convenience  to  a  **  drapery  Miss,"  when 
fiur  past  her  teens,  of  luring  a  set  of  teedi  by  the  ball-night  I  Hotr 
many  apoor  Lieutenant,  turned  out  of  a  *'hell,"  with  his  pockets  as  bare 
as  his  upper  lip,  would  rejoice  to  hire  his  whiskers  for  a  single  parade! 
How  many  a  city-piece  of  lath  and  plaster  would  be  contented  to  r^ 
main  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post  all  the  week,  could  she  sport  a  calli* 
pyge  in  the  Park  on  a  Sunday  I  How  handy  for  a  *^  crop-eared  pren- 
dee"  to  step  into  his  wig  for  a  night  on  the  return  of  the  KenningteB 
Assembly ;  or  to  mount  a  temporary  eye-brow,  when  he  would  be  cri* 
tioal  in  the  pit  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  t  Thus  also  a  cocked  hat  and  an 
ear  for  music  might  go  with  the  seven«and-sixpenny  ticket  on  opera 
nights ;  and  an  eye  and  an  opera-glass  might  be  let  together,  at  the 
doors  of  panoramas  and  picture-galleries. 

Bright  thoughts  like  these  do  not  often  occur  in  a  man's  Ufe ;  and  if 
they  be  not  seised  and  acted  upon  at  once  when  they  pop  into  the  heed, 
he  may  pine  in  obscurity  in  a  back  garret,  or  die  in  a  workhouse,  with 
nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  These  are  the  *'  ddes  in  the  aflfidrs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  tnm,  lead  on  to  fortune,"  but  which,  when  tfaej 
are  sa&red  to  pass  unheeded  or  neglected,  are  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
unvanquishable  ebb,  which  in&Uibly 

*'  Leaves  us  at  e'en  on  the  bifeak  shore  alone." 

For  two  hours  I  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  where  I  stood^  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  around  me.  I  had,  '*  with  unremltdng 
diligence,  long  made  the  science  of  ardficial"  limbs  and  members, 
*'  where  mechanical  contrivance  is  requisite,  my  peculiar  study,"  and 
*'  could  supply  any  loss  with  an  artificial  or  natural  substitute  in  a 
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siiperiffr  maooer/'  I  eMdd  makt  ^  Mts  to  ladufle  6orfiileiic]F«nd  re-r 
Ueve  and  etrengthen  abdoamial  debility;"*  in  thort,  I  undeftuad .i4e 
wbole  art  of  numHiieiiding»  fipom  a  padded  hip  to  a  complete  set  of 
ijeket  irons.  So  turning  down  Gonduit<^street  into  Bond-street,  witli« 
t>ut  hesitation  I  engaged  for  the  first  ^'  elegant  and  well-situated  shop'' 
tbat  was  vacant,  whidi  I  mean  to  stodc  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
every  article  in  the  personal  line.  There  the  judicious  and  discrimi^ 
nating  worid  of  fi»hion  will  be  accommodated  with  the  hire  of  every 
qualifioation  for  genteel  society,  of  which  nature  or  accident  may  hav0 
deprived  them,  either  by  the  year,  quarter,  month,  week,  or  single, 
night,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. — Noses  of  every  description, 
from  the  Wellington  hook  to  the  Apollo  Grecian,  shall  be  fitted  on  in 
an  undiscoverable  perfection,  and  warranted  to  carry  spectacles,  and  to 
stand  a  moderate  pull  undisturbed. — Eyes  of  all  colours'  and  waters, 
taatefiilly  matched^— the  sentimental,  the  joyous,  the  leering,  the  pont* 
ing,  and  the  disdainful,  in  sets,  right  and  left.  •  N.  B.  Eyes  with  tears 
in  them  for  funerals  and  melodrames.  A  superiorly  eoustructed  calf, 
in  siaes,  warranted  not  to  turn  in  a  waltz,  nor,  to  change  its  position  in 
the  most  complicated  quadrille. — Chicken-breasted  busts  d  la  Ruase, 
for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  female  forehands  of  all  calibres.  False 
b--tt-ms  let  out  by  the  single  quarrel,  warranted  to  bear  kicking. — 
Dandies  completely  made  up  by  the  year,  at  a  considerable  discount; 
or  by  the  single  night.  N.  B.  There  will  be  a  confidential  agent  at 
each  of  the  principal  watering-places,  and  on  the  Ghaussee  d'Antin  at 
Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  customers  <mly*  The  founder  of  this  establish- 
ment has  likewise  engaged  one  of  die  first  Parisian  artists  in  hair ; 
whose  labours  much  exceed  the  products  of  the  most  approved  dyeing 
materials,  or  even  the  Macassar  oil.  All  quantities  of  teeth,  from  a 
single  tooth  to  a  complete  set,  furnished  athalf-an-hour's  notice. — Par- 
ticalarly  recommended  to  dispeptic  aldermen,  and  sputtering  members 
of  parliament,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  indigestion  and  imperfect 
delivery.  The  projector  having  imported  many  thousands  of  this  ar- 
tidefrom  the  fwld  of  Waterloo  in  the  greatest  perfection,  will  pro- 
vide sets,  warranted  from  the  French  guard,  for  the  jacobins  and  refor- 
mers, and  real  and  genuine  English,  certified  upon  tibe  spot  by  affidavit, 
for  the  service  of  the  thorough-going  John  Bulls,  and  of  those  renegadoea 
mid  ultras  who  are  too  wdl  paid  for  their  loyalty  to  suffer  any  thing 
to  pass  their  mouth  favourable  to  Napoleon.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  some  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  indebted  to  the  French  Em- 
peror for  being  able  to  shew  their  teeth  and  bite,  and  not  only  owe 
their  heads  but  their  jaws  also  to  him  and  his. — ^Rouge  and  white 
paint  shall  be  obtained  at  any  price  from  abroad,  and  supplied  by  con- 
tract at  a  great  saving ;  and  every  article  connected  with  this  branch 
of  buainesa,  shall  be  kept  ready  for  service  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  the  first  quality.  Old  heads  will  be  taken  in  exchange,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  tot  second-hand  legs  and  arms. — Thus  will  a 
new  branch  of  commerce  be  opened  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
so  assured  is  the  projector  of  the  success  of  his  plans  for  improve- 
ment, that  he  doubts  not  in  a  short  time  to  be  enabled  to  ofier  substi- 
II  ■  --  II.  I   ■■ ,         ■  ■-■■■■ 

*  See  AdvertifleineiitB  in  the  Morniog  Chronicle. 
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tutes  for  the  mare  eflseniial  viscera  no  lets  thap  4he  external  organs. 
BCr.  Bnrke  assumed,  that  the  old  democrats  of  France  wore  slueda  of 
pafdiment  and  scraps  of  the  rtgfats  of  maii»  in  plaee^of  tbeir  tunial^^- 
temab  |  wiry:,  therefore,  should  I  des{Mur  of  supplying  his  MajeatyV 
ministers  with  hrains,  giving  sound  hearts  io  placemen  and  corrnptioii^' 
istSy  and  a  good  liver  to  any  reverend  clergyman  who  has  a  good^ 
living  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  of  some  intellee^' 
tuid  courage,  and  not  to  be  browbeaten  from  the  defence  of  truth  stud 
justice  because  it  may  happen  to  be  in  a  minority,  I  give  you  a  preA^-' 
ence  over  all  other  periodical  artbts,  by  committing  this 'paper  to 
your  care,  and  I  trust,  that  by  aflPording  it  a  good  place  in  your  jour- 
nal, you  will  shew  that  I  have  not  mistaken  my  man.  For  envy  fol- 
lows merit  like  its  shadow,  and  I  fear  you  may  run  some  risk  in  pro* 
posing  in  such  times  such  an  overwhelming  innovation  on  our  glorious 
constitution  as  in  church  and  state  established,  as  that  now  proposed 
by  your  obedient  servant,  &c.  &c.  &c.  If. 


MUSIC. 

It  comes— it  conies  upon  the  gale. 

That  pensive  voice  of  days  gone  by. 
With  early  feeliugs  down  life's  vale» 

On  Arab  airs  as  odours  sigh. 

Oh  1  on  thb  far  and  foreign  shore 

How  doubly  blest  that  song  appears^ 
Long  days  and  distance  wafting  o^er 

The  sweetness  of  departed  years. 

The  scene  around  me  fades  away^ 

As  at  the  wave  of  magic  wand — 
I  see  the  glens  and  mountains  grey 

And  wild  woods  of  my  native  land. 

The  summer  b^wer,  the  silent  stream. 
The  scenes  of  youth  are  on  the  strain ; 

And  peopled  is  my  waking  dream 
With  forms  1  ne'er  shall  see  again ! 

As  on  my  wanderings  when  a  child. 

That  music  coifies  at  close  of  day, 
Along  the  dim  and  distant  vrild. 

And  wafta  my  spirit  far  away. 

And  o'er  the  heart  as  it  distils. 

Dear  as  the  dew-drop  to  the  leaf, — 
Oh  1  how  the  rising  bosom  thrills 

Beneath  the  mystic  joy  of  grief.^ 

So  sweet^-'so  hallo w'd  'tis  to  feel 

The  gentle  woe  that  wakes  the  si^h. 
That  e'en  in  Heaven,  methinks,  'twill  steal 

Upon  the  spirit's  dream  of  joy  1 

Bat  hark  1 — that  soothing  strain  is  o'er. 

And  broken  is  the  lo\ely  spell : 
So  fades  from  off  our  native  snore 

The  accents  of  a  Friend's  farewell.  M.  M. 


(  3U4  ^' 


JUvifMiw  ^y  ^f*  v\ii  |M»tinl».»|opfi  waUi :  Mkfk  vvouU  it  ir«ce 
«tut  Qolf  ^iof  tlN^t  could  find  M  wafr  ^i|i»ngb  )Kid&  aiid  nprtoc  t  lor. 
tJbwta  aIvwU  l.noi  bAite iMgivi  lbi»  wMevoe  li^teen  tiHie9«  mended n»jr 
pea*  biUea  my  ii8ik,,i«pat6li^  nM^  b^d,  iAd  wished  tbe  wbole  jrace  of 
TomkisoiM  and  Broadwoods  at  Jeriebo,  because  a  yoiiQg  lady  in  tbe 
9mpU  booM  baa  b«Mii  for  ibicA  bones  fi^^ng  tbe  Battle  of  Fxagme. 
Xhere  baa  been  aa.mucb  ivire  a^mn  at  Nwreinberg  witbin  tbese  kttaic 
dftysv  AS  wmjld  veacb  fiim  beve  to  JnfitBt  $  aj^  if  all  this  music,  rearebes 
tbe  other  spberasi  iitaven  kwm9  wbat  tbey  vauvt  tbink  of  tlieir  coadr 
jutor  in  that  concert  which  they  are  all  perfonuiog. 

S>r.  SfiNrAeim  saysi.  thai  there  is  a  lump  of  fibrous  and  ctneritiotts 
QBtM3beff  in  certain  bvains^  aUotl^  to  tbia  fArtieuIar  function,  and  tbu 
vaiA  ia  mortal  <oil»  should  some  odier  lump  of  brain  have  usurped  its 
plaice.    This.may  possibly  .be  triie  of  German  lyaina ;  but.  I  beg  to  in?* 
form  the  Doctor,  that  there  is  a  dbtinet  organ  allotted  to  piano-forte^ 
playing,  which  is  universal.    How  else  should  all  our  misses  learn  the 
piano-forte,  and  play  on  the  piano«A>rte  ?    bow  else  should  piano- 
fortes awarm  from  John  o'  Groat's  house  to  the  Land's-end,  as  frogs 
did  erst  in  Egypt  ?  and  how  ehould  it  be  that  if  you  retire  from  one 
corner  of  your  house  to  avoid  the  ''jpiaoo^fbrte  next  door,"  it  is  only 
to  meet  the  other  piano-forte  at  the  other  next  door  ?     How  should  it 
be  dse^  that  nine,  or  aeven,  or  six  hours  of  every  day,  from  eight  years 
o£  age  to  five-and-twenty,  are  occupied  in  thrumming  the  eternal  wires, 
and  drumming  the  endless  keys  ?  that  every  daughter  of  every  shoe- 
maker, and  innkeeper,  and  farmer,  plays  on  her  **  piano  ?"  that  even 
tbe  mahogany  of  Jamaica  has  not  time  to  grow,  and  that  tbe  dentists 
of  Africa  cannot  draw  elephants'  teeth  fastenough?    These  unfortunate 
beaats  complained,  ages  ago,  that  the  great  statue  of  Phidias  (Pheidias, 
I  beg  your  pardon,)  had  cost  them  one  hundred  and  for^  sets  of 
teeth ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  depredations  whieb  are  now  to  find  beef 
and  porter  for  an  array  of  workmen  that  might  have  built  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  claret  and  carriages  for  the  wbole  race  of  Cramers  and  Kalk- 
brenners,  and  noise  for  all  Great  Britain  1 

Time  must  be  occupied : — true^  But  as  theine  are  dumb  bells,  why 
cannot  there  be  dumb  piano-fortes  ?  That  indeed  w^ould  be  a  merito-v 
rions  patent.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  sampler  is  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  the 
bcHBOurs  of  tbe  ancient  chair-bottoms  axe  no  more.;  our  shirts  are  with- 
ont  buttons  to  the  collar;  our  kitchens  are  left  ID  tbe  cook,  and  our 
children  to  the  nursery-maid ;  and  after  fourteen  years  of  hard  labour, 
and  four  or  fourteen  hundred  guipeaa  transftried  to  the  fiddltr's  pocket, 
besides  tbe  finish,  which  can  only  be  gs^an  by  the  polishing  powder  of 
some  Ries  or  Von  Esch,— the  end  is,  £e  Battle  of  Prague,  perchance  a 
Scotch  red,  or  two  sonatas  of  Cleraeati,  with  a  act  ^f  variations  on 
God  save  tbe  King,  of  which  two  or  three  mUst  be  skipped  ;  and,  among 
liie  rest  ^of  which,  old  Carey  would  be  troubled  to  know  his  own  again. 
Life  is  a  good  deal  too  long,  I  admit.  Something  must  be  found  to 
do,  <Mr  how  are  we  to  wear  out  tins  long  disease  ?  We  are  all^ambiUons 
to  be  reformers.  You  want  to  know  my  adieme :  k  is  contained  in 
one  vord-r-Drawing.    This  baa  many  advantages. 
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In  the  fitBt  place' it  ntakM  «o  noiM.  <  in  llieiieidl,  a»  I  skeived' Atihe 
beginning,  you  may  iliut  your  eyes  if  yon  ^9  not  like  it.  In  the  diini^ 
it  ift  not  a  ttieatncdl  aoquiritioii :  it  4oes  aot  etsMbit  «  tcirier  female 
contetiding  in  a  hot  rootft  ftxr  tbe 'iipplauee  if  aa  miioowB  crMvd^i  Imt 
bOBom  rankling  with  twy^  or  eirellittg  frfth  anbitioB :  it*  does  ael 
make  our  wives  and  daoghtef  a  jmbhc  cmaiaetera,  nor  infrkigr  on  the 
sex'e  first  charm,  its  retiring  modesty.  Laady^  it  doea  not  «oac  m 
much  money  \  and  fourthly,  as  Dogberry  aays,  sedoeanotooaiso  aradi 
time ;  and  seventhly,  and*  to  end,  ita  produce  iM  pernumfcnt^  duraMe, 
lasting ;  it  may  be  stored  away  forfutnre  pleaailre,  and  is  not  whiatkd 
offinto  ttitkiair,  to  perish  and  be  forgotten  like  tl»  taste  of  ttulle,  49 
last  year's  clouds. 

But  dfo  not  suppose  that  I  mean  by  drawing,,  the  maaufiictaro  af 
three  pair  of  fire-screens  and  two  card*radcB|  or  a  gentle  swaia  aaaka^ 
love  to  a  shepherdess  under  the  eorer  of  Capid  and  a  bnndle  of  pnimed 
-and  twisted  matches;  or  that  1  intend,  by  drawing,  a  laodacapt 
fVamed  and  glased  and  gilded ;  combed  and  bmabed  and  ^Hinged  and 
plastered  by  the  fair  pupil  and  Mr.  Glover  in  partnership,  apAendcnt 
in  all  such  colours  as  never  were  seen  bat  in  the  oolour4x>x :  the  fini^ 
the  last,  the  only  one  that  ever  is  to  result  from  the  expenditure  ofdkree 
'years,  and  ten  or  thirty  time&  as  many  guineas.  Unless,  indaedi  tbe 
fair  should  become  ambitious  to  ***  sketch  from  Nature,"- and Bboald, 
after  a  tour  to  'Uhe  Lakes,"  or  to  Loch  Oaterine^  return  with  aa^exqai^ 
sttely-bound  marble  and  morocco  book,  filled  with  *'  sketches  fviMn  Na- 
ture,*' which  unhappy  Nature  would  be  at  a  loss  to  rcoogniaey*  and 
where  we  only  know  that  a  house  is  not  a  mountain,  becauds-  it-  haif  a 
door  and  a  chimney ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  cabbage  vshidi«i«e:are 
contemplating,  because  cabbages  have  no  branchei ;  nor  a  poic^  be- 
■  cause  poles  Ao  not  bear  leaves. 

It  is  however  a  popular  and  absurd  preyndice  that  the  art4)f  dm»- 
ing  is  difficult  or  unattainable,  that  it  requires  genius,  aa  the  vnlgar 
•phrase  it,  and  that  it  is  fruitless,  for  those  who  have  no .  gcnioSy  to 
attempt  it.  A  young  lady,  or  a  young  gentleman,  fM  it  ia  all  tbe 
same,  tries  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  half-a-doBen  tiowsi  to  prodnoan 
drawing,  the  copy  generally  of  some  bad  print ;  aad  becaose  Aey  do 
not  at  once  rival  Claude  or  Raphael,  it  ie  detwmined  that  ^yfatve  00 
genius,  and  the  pencil  is  thrown  aside  for  ever.  As  if  this  art 
to  be  attained  without  efibrt  or  study,  and  by  inspiration ; 
shoemaker  must  serve  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  evenihe  _ 
of  a  chimney-sweeper  is  not  elicited  till  his  kneea  and  eHbowahave 
quired  half  a  dozen  new  integuments. 

f  am  not  going  to  theorise  on  this  matter  so  absurdly,  as  to  aoyf  that 
mere  labour  will  make  a  great  artist ;  or  that  all  mankind  m^ 
painters  by  pracdoe  alona  But  diere  is  a  great  deal  in  all  ita  11 
branches  which  may  be  attained  in  thia  manner,  withont  audi 
rjority  of  intellect,  and  by  ordinary  minds.  Even  in  a  psofessional 
point  of  view,  this  is  true ;  far  more,  wherd  amuaement  or  aasre  ntitty 
is  in  view,  where  it  may  become  the  general  pwtsuit  of  the  paoplai  as 
literature  or  general  scienee  is.  Much  of  painting  ia  merely  ImitatiatK* 
In  these  inferior  parts,  all  may  attain  a  mediocrity  which  la  vidnable, 
or  which  may  be  a  sooroe  of  pleaamre.  But  of  ali  thaaa  bnanoimt»  dme 
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'1  -itittf  a  ^^0{»l8r  nuamiue  aiso,  febat  the  edueatioa  ia  tbi$  art  is  dilBcaUi 

•V'tedioos^oDespchiBivit^    Itboara  ao  proportion  to  music  in  tU^rris** 

specif  ^ffeu  wb^re  piir9ued«in  the  most,  extravagant  niann»«    It  vos^ 

bOfiiiiMie«Kpcasive ;  as  it  iB»  as  ev^ery  thing  is  in  England,  where  tbe 

tvadeof  ediicaitaoniB  a  hierative  one,  where  it  is  therefi>re  rendered,,  as 

fi»  aa  ^posaibla,  a  mystecjp,  andi  whf»ra  pareota  iiave  agreed  to  shift  off 

&otn  ihemselTaB  th^  labouR  of  education,  in  every  thing ;  where  that 

Wliidi  ought  to  be  a  pleaaune  baa  become  a  burden  and  a  task,  apd  -aU 

the  dlttties  'of  paseattge  .nre  ito  bq  coromut^  for  money.    But  all  this ,  is 

unnecessary.     Children,  generally,  shew  a  desire  to  draw,  and,  when 

pennitced,aaopiitadttoi-a.osrtain  exAen^  with  far  less  toil  than  they 

komao  write:  ^doing  the  one,  in  fact»  with  pleasure,  because  they  aae 

Uiat  iosmediilte'rei^nlts,  and  labouring  unwillingly  on  that  of  which  they 

in«nbt>  yat  fogpsee  the  valne>  Habits  can  thus  be  acquired  by  th^,  with 

vvry little* superintendence,: and  without  expensive  maatecs — withont 

aof  masters  indeed ;  and,  even  at  a  more  advanced  stagcj.it  is^  almost 

safllcieat^a  givttthem  to  copy- good  models,  which  cost  Uttle^ 

^  £v«D  in  advanced  age^  it  is  a  great  mistake  which  supposes  thfit  jkhe 

att  o€  Arawiag  cannot  be  acquired :  that,  if  not  eottmeneed  in  youth,  it 

kaoo  4ata  to  begin.    It  is  never  too  late  lor  any  thing,  unless  whpr», 

aa  in  nniaiisf,  mnsoiee  are  to  be  taught  habits  which  their  rigidity  or  want 

oPearJy  training  prevents  them  from  acquiring  l|Ue  in  life.     This  is  not 

!tiw  caae  wkb  drawing,  which  lies. more  in  tbe^ye  and  the  mind  th^n.in 

the  handii 

^^I»  a  country,  like  ours,  where  every  one  looks  at  pictures,  and  buys 
pktnrofl^  and-  talka  of  pictures,  and  travels  in  pursuit  of-  the  pictu- 
resque; and  where  every  one  reads  every  thing  and  jtalks  of  every 
tMg ;  %and  where  our  ladies  write  revipws  and  treatiaes  on  politicsd 
«CDnoiiiy,  and  attend  the  Royal  Institution,  .and  make  esqierivients,  and 
atudy  ibeir  fdogie§i  nothing  but  such  a  pmejudice  oould  have  preven^cid 
them  at  least  from  studying  the  art  of  drawing,  as  they  do  iba^  oi 
mosie^  Wfay^tbe  gentieoien  do  not^  or  why  drawing  is  not,  for  them, 
toi|sidesed  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  I  do  not  know  ;- unless  that 
they,  are  too  .xnudi  oostipied  m  driving  barouches,  corrupting  Corpjah 
borougbs^  attending  Newmarket,  reading  newspapers,  and  practising 
dsvinky,  law^  pt^ysiC|  and  fox^hwiting ;  while  all.  the  knowledge  of  ^t 
wUfib  ia  required  for  talking  abosot  it,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  houBs, 
by  readiag  Pjlkington  and  Mr.  Haydon*8  criticisms  on  the  British.Gal- 
fcry. 

Aviatotle  says  of  this  art,  "  It  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  edui^tion ; 
not  that  it  may  prevent  its  possessors  from  being. cheated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  piotuxes,  but  because  it  teaches  them. the  art  of  contemplating 
and  undrrHijnding  beautiful  forms." 

To  come  nearer  home.  Lord  Arundel  says,,  that  a  num  who  cannot 
dtaw  cannot  be  an  honest  man«  Shakspeare  has  said  petty  mudi  tbo 
same  about  music :  andHhe  asdiom  came  from  a  warm  heart  at  least,  in 
both.  Caadgliimer  topi  ia  not  a  very  bad  authority  in-  matters  that 
^OBoern  a  liberal  education  ;  and  certainly  his  view  of  the  nature  and 
ediicatioa  of  a  courtier,  diflfered  somewhat  from  that  of  my  Lord  Ches- 
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mM  a  htttidved  ways ;--«( iliM  I  iMy  piMs  h  <^vair :  iMit  wIhu  kermym 
of  ]and9cape*painimg,  whkh  k  the  ooly  part  <if  tbia  aubjeet  in  adndb  I 
am  A\Mtt  to  intermeddle,  is  d^serf^ng  0f  being  aaid  in  hta  awa  wa«ds» 
Mihkh^  not  being  Oi^ek^  fney  be  BeMj  q«0Mdw  '*  £t  vemneata  dll 
hbik  estima  ^lieM'  arte^  -p^rwi  che  moUo  »ia  dalla  fagione  alieDa  t 
la  maebina  del  mondo  che  noi  veggiamo,  eon  V  ampio  cielo  di 
Btdle  tanto  spfendido ;  et  nel  meaao  la  terra  da  i  mart  tima,  di 
vvMr,  et  fiilimi  variata,  et  di  divers!  alberi  et  taghi  fiori  et  di  herlie^oe^ 
Data ;  dir  si  puo  cfae  una  nobile  et  gran  pitttira  sia  per  man  de  la  natam 
et  di  Dio  cimiposta.  La  qual  obi  puo  imitara,  patiftii  ester  di 
laudedegno.^ 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  aitj  two-scrdkes  of  a  penei 
often  tell'  a  tale  of  unknomi  lengthy  and  there  ar^  many  lalea  whick 
iUktinot  be  told  at  all  for  want  of  it. 

Sir  Joaejph  Banks  ploughs  the  depths  of  old  ocean  for  yearSi  cttttng 
through  the  bodiUs  and  soul^  of  the  myriad  tribes  by  whi^h  it  ia  naiflH 
bited,  in  vain.  They  will  neither  piekle  nor  preserve ;  the  wealthy  Ilai<iv» 
net  cannot  draw  tliem,  and  he  atid  the  world  conihiue  as  wiite  aa  e^er. 
Mr.  Humboldt  sweats  himself  to  a  thread  on  the  Oroanoko^  and  fipteaea 
his  beard  to  wire  on  the  Andes ;  ahd  lo !  when  he  arrives  at  Tswiakw^ 
aH  his  cMlections  are  in  the  maws  of  temntes,  and  dermeaieay  and 
eentipedes  :  all  for  want  of  a  few  seraps  of  paper  aod  a  hal^nn^i- 
Worth  of  Indian  ink  properly  distributed  on  them. 

Otnr  Parka  (worthy  man),  and  our  Mackenzies,  and  Hearneay  and 
Brownes,  and  uncounted  thousands  more,  run  all  over  tlie  woiM  to 
tHitnn^  themselves  and  bring  home  journals  $  and  when  the  j<l«r> 
t/A  hate  generated  a  quarto,  or  hal^-do2en  qust toS)  ninchtendiay  and 
the  better  part  tdo,  of  the  fttory  is  all  to  seek<  There  are  beasta  and 
iMiildmgs,  and  men  and  plants,  and  serpents  and  gorgona^  aod  chikneraa 
and  countries  of  all  kinib,  architecture  that  we  are  dying  to  midat^- 
atand,  monuments  from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  mountains  whose  hoods 
do  reach  the  skies ;  and  what  is  it  all  when  told  f — nothing* 

It  is  just  the  same  at  home.  The  same  cowardly  and  indolent  spirit 
has  served  to  make  taste  a  trade :  and  thus,  in  this  oomnieretal  cona^ 
try  of  oUrs,  we  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  divkkin  of  lateur ^  bm  H 
no  one  man  ought  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  as  if  he  who  twiala  the 
head  of  a  pin  is  not  to  cut  its  carcase  into  lengths }  going  to  the  propsr 
shop*,  to  buy  a  guineaVworth  of  taste  from  one  artist^  and  a  thoasaild 
poands'-worth  fhmi  another.  Thus  the  gentleman  who  bas  laoas 
money  than  wit,  appliea  to  him  who  has  more  wit  than  money,  and  who 
aets  «p  a  shop  where  he  retsils  it  to  aH  those  who  are  fbola  enotigli  to 
buy.  Hence  the  gardener,  who  has  acquired  a  fortune  of  same  kiAd, 
by  the  usual  means,  sets  up  Ibr  a  Gspabilitya-man ;  and  thoia  whO|  like 
the  general  mob,  are  led  by  hig^  pretensions,  flodi  to  him,  laying  owns 
th^ir  lands  and  thrir  purses,  till  the  one  is  emptied,  and  tiie  omcr 
marred ;  and  dius  doing,  by  a  deputy,  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
h!r  better  capable  of  doing  themselves,  wMle  also  depriving  themsetvas 
of  what  might  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  well  aa  an  empk^* 
meat.  It  is  the  saase  in  architetture  s  as  if  taste  coiiid  only  beaoqaitvd 
bf-tbose  who  must  Kve  by  it ;  aa  4f  he  who  has,  or  wight  hava^  Ae 


iarriiy  be  inlerior  la  aHtkote  wboehoofte  to.  assert  ihAt  iiiperio«it|r,  «d4 
to  lifiep  ft  shop  for  its  distribntidn^ 

It  will  surprise  those  Who  sre  aoi  acdustoned  to  soafyse  sod  study 
choir  impressions  and  recottectioDS^  to  fisd  how  little  of  accuracy  their 
kleas  of  visible  objects  really  possess ;  not  only  in  remembrance,  but 
ev«n  at  the  montetit  of  the  impressioii.  But  it  does  D#t  surprise  f 
tMmter  to  find  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  years,  he  can  recall  a  sub* 
jeot  wbidh  he  once  intended  to  paint,  or  that  he  can  give,  at  any  tinie^ 
Ao  true  character  of  objects  once  impressed  en  his  mind.  As  far  as 
painting  is  merely  an  imitative  art,  this  is  its  essence— a  correct  notion 
of  vtsil^e  forms  and  colomrs ;  and  he  wbo  camkot  paint,  dilbrs  lar  more 
firnn  -the  artist  in  his  eye  fer  present  observation,  or  in  his  memory  for 
^aot  ones,  thati  he  does  in  mere  dexterity  of  band.  In  truth,  ordinary 
observers  have  but  vagno  notions  of  forms^  whaitever  they  laay  imar 
gine ;  and  the  test  is,  that  they  cannot  draw  them.  When  the  eye  has 
ac^ttired  its  kfiowledge,  the  hattd  will  not  be  long  in  learning  to  re^ 
ee^  it. 

"  Wet«  this  art  move  generally  diffused,  the  relations  of  travellerf 
wo«M  differ  ihr  leas  from  each  other  than  they  now  do,  even  on  ntdf' 
Mary  natters ;  and  woidd  eenvey  Sut  more  accurate,  as  well  as  mor^ 
eonsiatent  idess.  It  is-the  ftshion,  however,  for  every  one  to  imagine 
that  he  can  describe  pictures  and  buildings ;  though  ignorant  o£  paint- 
ing  atid  architecture,  and  unable  to  mark  on  paper  the  outline  ef  a 
eohitnn  or  the  angle  of  a  pediment.  The  public  at  large  has  nore« 
source  in  Aese  cases,  but  to  submit  with  sad  civility,  or  to  bdiefi^ 
and  be  deceived.  But  he  who  knows  what  art  is,  will  pay  the  same 
attention  to  these  tale*  as  he  does  to  the  criticisms  which  he  daily 
hears  m  picture-galleries;  where  a  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to 
art  is  supposed  to-be  innate  or  inherent  in  those  who  do  net  possess 
cue  of  its  principles ;  but  whose  claims  to  knowledge  consist  in  wealth 
to  purchase,  or  in  bivth  to  dictate.  Sit  Joshua  shifts  his  trumpet  and 
tikkes  snuff. 

Bat  1  must  ^etnm  ftom  utility  to  pleasure;  n^ich,  nine  times  out  of 
ten-,  is  the  better  thing  of  the  two«  And  hcnre^  also,  I  must  limit  my- 
self to  landscape  ^  lest,  if  I  went  deeper  into  the  subject,  I  should 
weary  the  patienee  of  the  reader.  If  the  pleasures  derived  .from 
any  art — from  patntiug,  aschiteetttre,  peetry,  or  music — are  greatest  to 
dMSe  who  are  edttcated-— a  truth  which  will  only  be  denied  on  the  ge- 
nertd  ground  of  the  ft^ity  cf  ignorance — then  we  ought  to  cvdtivate 
Ae  art  •of  drawins,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  natural  scenery  all  the 
pleasures  which  it  is  capable  tf  affi>rding«  Nature,  as  Cestiglione 
iays,  is  a  grent  pictore  painted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator:  it  is  an 
cMless  cotiiectionr  of  pictures,  oflering  inexhaustible  sources  of  plea~ 
suve  and  study  and  criticisHi ;  contSning  not  only  all  that  art  ever 
executed,  aH  its  prineiples  and  all  its  details^  but  infinitely  more  than 
it  cAn'cver  attain.  If -it  rehires  deep  and  long  study  to  understand 
art,  if  none  cMi  trtdy  judge  of  it  but  he  whose  hand  can  fbHow  his 
eye^  or  whose  eye  at  least  has  acquired  diat  hqowledge  wl^h  makes 
ihtr  painter  ;  it  cannot  requhre  less  to  understand  nature.  Nor  muse  it 
he  said  that,  in  the  study  of  art,  any  more  than  in  that  of  nature,  tasne 
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pQ|-x:^Bb9a  o(  beamy  Q»p,yq^»t  witfui^l- ilr  jAcAiif^imigU/it  be  aaid 
that  a  perfeol  pcvcepiaoa^of  the  beautiefl  of  po^fy  or  music  nifty  mskt 
V^b^Ht  dJMcal  kj»owle4ge.  1 4o  noi  >  meaa-  l^Gbowal  ^tkim^  ^bnt 
a.  4wnc^  coupceheiwioQ  of  all  tba  aoatreaa  oCb«ai|iij^  pf  tbeJc-iAiilttie 

aA4cauA^f  .  '     • 

-  Apj^lyi)^  1^18  i^vl^  ^  Ac  8iis|ijb  etQpymtmt  of  naUirid  tcfiaaiyi  m 
tJie.pbjQCt  UQW  before. us,  it  ia  only  tbe  praf^c^ipatm^,  /be  who  iaafc 
the  9aine  time  eveiiy  tbiog  that  a  ptA^ffitfi^gkli  tO'.be^Mibo  can  derive 
from  landscape  all  the  pleasures  which  il:  iAvOHlcuktealO/yield.  '.Afl^ 
tbe  ignorant  or  uacuUivated  spectai^r  will  r^eive  iesa<^oyxiieDi  firt>ai 
i(  than  be  wha,  tbi^ugb  not  an  artist,,  has  •  studied  the  vl  of  paintiag^ 
or  who,  frpm  his  pi:avtical  knowledge,  of  d«am9g»  has  Jeamt  to  oIm 
serve  a^d  compare  t^uly,  (to  attW  to  a,thoiisa9d*niftnaft^fiiDe«iii0tftiiccfl 
ij^  cploury  fbrmj  sbadpw,  eontmstt  and  so  fintbi  fvhich  eicapejOvdinaaqD 
spt3ctator4«  •.  ■,      1  -.'i   t     -  i.tiiA 

Among  artists,(  also,,  each  has  bis.  partioular  bent:  eftfh>  obaamsrf 
something  which  another  will  overlook*  While  the  eye  of .  Oanid^ 
comprehends  the  wh^le  asLtent  of  a  j!icb  or  fertile  couobryi  diesMl 
uj^,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  art  and  nature^  adorned  with  oiountaiiia 
and  rivers,  and  trees  and  templeai  and  teeiniag  with  Ufa;  tluttitflf 
Qayp  will  content  itself  with  a  sunny  bank  and  a  group  ^.  oattk,:  as 
that  of  Berghem  too  often  docs  with  a  few  ruined  walls :  •  while  the 
degenerate  tas^  of  others  is  satisfied^  where  Nature  spreads  all  \um 
beauties  around,  to  grovel  among  hay-fields  and  pigvatm^  to  alodf 
and  detail  the  anatomy  of  a  wooden  bridge  or  a  muddy  wharf*  .     >. ' 

The  critic  in  art  finds  other  sources  of  en^oyonent  in  landaeap^ 
which  are  unknoiMi}  even  to  thgae  whose  acquoed  taste  may*.  stioni/flB 
this  information,  stand  at  a  high  point  in  tbe  seale*  In  the  aecidaiils 
of  light  and  shade,  he  perceives  beauties  which  those  do.  not  Jcncai 
how  to  feel  or  value  who  are  unaware  of  their  power  in  giWng  Ibrca 
and  attraction  to  paintix^s*  In  the  multiplicity  and  harmony  of  duwal» 
reflected,  and  half  lights,  under  a  thousand  tones  for  which  Jtbare  are 
no  terms,  he  sees  chwns  which  are  only  sensible  to  a  highly  cnltivafiad 
and  somewhat  technical  eye*  It  is  only  such  an  eye  that  can  timly  find 
the  beauty  of  colouring— that  is  sensible  to  its  imrawevaUe  asodife^ 
tions,  to  all  the  hidden  Unks  by  which  it  is  conneoted»  and  «a  all  the 
harmony  which  results  from  arrangonant  and  contrast. 

The  mere  art  of  omission  in  contemplating  landscape  is  a  most  mi^ 
terial  one ;  nor  is  it  to  be  acquired  wiUiout  study  and  toebnioal  Iomwp 
ledg^.  Nativre  is  rarely,  indeed,  fimltlesa;  more  oonraonly,  .she  is 
full  of  &ults  to  counteract  h^  beauties*  And  as  the  dafi>rmitiea  aae 
commonly  the  most  obviotts»  invariably  so  to  the  uneduoatad,  so  tbaae 
turn  with  neglect  or  aversion  from  scenes  whence  the  educated  mai 
the  critic,  without  difficulty,  ^Ltract  beautiea.  The  latter  nsay^  if 
be  practises  drawing,  fill  his  portfolio  with  subjects  from  aiMiatrits 
wh^e  othiMTs  would  not  make  a  single  sketch  :  or,  if  that  is  iM>tbis 
object,  he  still  travels  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenes  wharo  his 
companioins,  if  he  has  any,  are  dull  and  uninterested ;  with  tbe  aJdiir 
ti9i?al  satisfaction,  if  he  thinks  it  such,  that  results  from  hia  ooflMVoiBi- 
ness  of  superiority,  and  with  the  much  more  legitimate  onet  tbat  ha  is 
enjoying  the  reward  of  his  own  exertions  and  studies. 


tttfe,  but  mhidbt  abtolatdly  crteif«i"ihe'  verf  fustaes  fbr  oulrei^jij^^J 
Viiis,  too,  iftr  the  ediftCCMian  wklieh  is  attaidable  1^  aM.  But  the  WdM 
fHK>  iBveiMdin  ^i# work» (rfhb )^vedeeeteor9» Imcte  MaH fbrdi^  (durces 
^f  tpkeasuttB  incovipArisoti,  as  the  cncic  doee  in  oompBrhig  the  several 
styles  of  authors.  Thus  he  learns  to  look  at  Nature  alternately  ^Ai 
tlie  tigm  of  PoMsin,  otf  Clflfudei  or  Berghem,  or  Renibniridt,  or  Waterlo; 
^lecciiig,  by  theip  aicl»  beauties  that  would  dtherwise  bare  escape^ 
bim,  and  xmMfkyit^^  to  an  incriJetlbble' degree' the  sources  of  his  ctt- 
J0ytnentasfmU«aoif  hts'studiesk  ...    .1 

It  is^  of  the  diaractey  of  one  artist,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  all  that  'ii' 
pbcid«|id'rkik  JU-domposittdKi  and  colour;  another  dellghfts  it)  th^ 
leeming  towenty'theifa'Wne;'  and  ibe  precipice v the simf^lieity  of  rurtf 
ntnre  ttdckstvalf  «Mrttots  n  third ;  and  olbers  yet,  select  fbr  Tttiitatioh 
theedifice^  of  airtv  the  depths  of  the  forest,  tile  ocean  decftefd  witft' 
smiles  or  raging  with  fury,  or  the  merest  elements  of  landscii^ye^thld 
bvoken  bank,  thd  scathed  tree,'5r  tlie  plants  that  deck  tlie  foreground. 
Viewiag  with  the  eyes  df  the  whole,  stored  with  tfa^  ideas  which'  h^' 
hm  acoumalated  mm  the  study  of  their  works,  his  attention  is  altVle^ 
and  Ilia  senses 'Open  to  every  thing ;  and  not  a  beauty  can  pass  befov^ 
Mm  b«it  he  is  prepared  to  see  it  and  to  enjoy  it.  .  ' 

I  bave  supposed,  at  the  outset  of  this  little  essay,  that  all  th%  drdi/ 
Bsry  and  mechanical  part  of  drawing— that  which  consists  In  copyih]^ 
fi»Mn  works  of  art,  from  drawings,  or  even  from  nature,  maybe  at- 
imied  *by  all  persons  of  moderate  and  ordinary  talents,  if  theywHf 
but  believe  that  it  is  attainable,  and  will  make  use  of  d^at  modetjiti^ 
|NVtioii  cf  eicertton  or  industry  which  they  bestow  on  other  things. 
»iit^  having  still  before  me  landscape  as  the  ntost  attainacUe  and 
auittsittg  brteoh  of  this  art,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would 'form  the  mind 
ef  the  young  artist,  or  even  our  own  as  inere  idlers  in  art,  so'  as  iti 
extract  from  Nature  all  the  beauties  she  contains,  and  analyse  titia 
detect  het  inefidiaustible  stores,  that  we  should  become  familiar  with 
the  wovks'ofall  those  painters  who  have  excelled  in  their  severdl 
ftn^s,  aeg^cting  no  style,  but  learning  to  appropriate  to  each  hfs 
jpsartiovlor  class  of  scenery,  and  to  seek  for  these  in  Nature.  Fcirt?- 
Uei  with  this*  knowledge,  we  can  look  at  the  objects  she  presents'^ 
aiid  'gUmoing  over  our  treasured  ideas,  if  we  find  not  what  Claude 
would  have  found,*  we  may  yet  discover  what  would  have  formed  the 
study  of*  Both,  or  Snanev^dt,  or  Vanderneer ;  and  thus  multiply  bur 
eiqoytnents'to  an  incalculable  degree,  by  extracting  something  of  fomi^ 
er  eolour,  or  oomposition,  from  what  is  before  u^ ;  by  personifying  the 
iiifiaite  variety  of  tastes  that  have  preceded  us,  and  for  all  of  whieti 
tiMtre  is  enjoyment,  when  we  choose  to  seek  it,  and  know  wh^rc' it  ii^ 
«o  be  sought.  '-  ii  .j 

i  •  lO'Vvery  thing  the  art  of  seeing  is  reaUjr  an  tirt,  and  an  art  tha%  mns^ 
•belciinit.  it  must  be  learnt  for  the  plakKest  6f  reason^r.  *  ft  is  hot  A 
shtipie  effmrt^  nor  the  result  of  nmple  sensations ;  it  is  the  cohsequehc% 
cil^shdrtvnd -quick,  but  complicated  trains  of  reasoning,  and  is  neces- 
suily  eonnected  widi,  and  dependent  en,' a  thousand  associations,  >9fU- 
«iit  whieii  it  wete  die  same  ii  die  objects  were  exhibited  to  the  eyefs  VPi 
4b»l«eiiiaihmMdaiy.  '..'./•..  -.c^^r^ 
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It  18  zMtttFal  for  us  to  tnagNie  ^M  we  matt  Inww  well  aad  (ho- 
jrooglily  that  with  whidi  we  are  famiHar,  that  we  cannot  fiiil  to  under- 
ttand  what  we  see  erery  day.  Thus  die  vulgar,  which  imagines  itself 
a  judge  ^f  wasie,  fatgtts  also  that  tken  mai^  heitnore-w  this  art  than 
meets  its  own  ear,  and  reftues  to  yield  its  judgment  to  the  leamed. 
As  little  can  it  comprehend  the  natural  beauties  which  surround  it; 
and  thus  also  it  disbelieves,  as  it  dislikes,  like  Mungo  in  the  Padlock, 
what  it  does  not  understand.  Yet  this  taste  is  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
among  the  last  to  appear.  If  we  doubt  that,  to  be  attained  in  perfee- 
tion,  it  requires  much  and  various  study,  much  practice,  and  great 
detioacy  of  feeling,  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  and  many  colla- 
teral acquisitions,  we  have  only  to  examine  our  own  progress,  to  com- 
}iare  oar  present  state  with  any  previous  one,  and,  fn  admitting  that 
there  may  be  a  much  loogex  path  before  us  than  the  one  we  have  left 
behind,  learn  to  be  n^est; 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  we  have  almost  ourselves  witnessed  the 
rise,  the  origin,  of  the  present  taste,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  beauties  of 
Nataure-— for  landscape  scenery.  If  it  does  not  yet  possess  much,  it  is 
still  a  far  other  public  than  it  was  forty,  nay,  diirty  years  ago.  Aad 
if  I  thM  succeed  in  convincing  your  readers,  whether  male  or  female, 
that  it  may  be  yet  a  far  different  public  from  what  it  is  now,  I  expect 
that  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ackermann,  and  the  remainder  of  this  in- 
genious tribe,  will  join  in  a  handsome  subscription  for  a  piece  of  plate, 
something  better  than  tlie  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  be 
presented  through  your  hands,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  X.  Y.  Z,  gcntleniaa 
who  has  writtea  this  paper,  and  thus  brought  custom  to  their  ^ops. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am  neither  a  colourman,  nor  a  paper Hnaker, 
nor  even  a  drawing-master ;  and  that  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  ivho 
are  ambitious  of  learning  more  ^an  they  already  know,  need  not 
**  apply  as  above."  I  am,  I  assure  you,  a  most  disinterested,  pr  unin« 
teiiested,  personage ;  and  am  only  ambitious  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  accomplishments  of  the  darling  sex  from  which  all  our  own  plea- 
■nres  and  accomplishments  arise,  and  to  which  they  all  tend. 

But,  as  I  am  in  danger  of  travelling  out  of  the  record,  I  shall  only 
add,  before  I  take  my  leave,  that  the  great  increase  of  domestic  tni- 
Tc&ling,  while  it  appears  to  originate  in  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Ka- 
tnre,  is  that  which  chiefly  tends  to  generate  it.     The  people  begin  by 
•magining  that  it  sees,  and  admires,  and  understands ;  and  it  ends  in 
doing  what  it  had  but  fancied  before— io  seeing,  and  admiring,  and  un- 
derstanding.    If  a  taste  for  the  art  of  design  is  also  yet  low  in  Botain, 
there  is  a  certain  moderate  portion  of  it  which  is  widely  diffused,  as  is 
a  species  of  rambling  and  superficial  literature:   and  all  Mb  aids  the 
cause,  as  it  is  equally  an  earnest  of  future  improvement.    Let  as  aD 
strive  for  more ;  and,  to  attain  it,  begin  by  convincing  ourselves  of 
oar  ignorance.     There  are  few  pleasures  better  worth  the  pursuit,  for 
there  are  few  that  cost  less  and  produce  less  pain — few  that  yield  more 
refined  and  delicate  satis&ction,  either  in  tlie  present  enjoyment  or  the 
fbture  recollection.    The  contemplation  of  Nature  is  a  perpetaat  and 
a  dieap  gratification ;  improving  the  heart  while  it  cnltivatea  the  mind, 
and  abstracting  us  from  the  view,  as  it  helps  to  guasd  as  a§|ainst  the 
intrusion,  of  those  cares,  against  which  it  requires  aH  <our  watchful- 
ness and  attention  to  shut  the  door. 
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Setyeant  Lefroy^ 
**  Read  yoar  £ible>  Sir»  and  miiid  your  pane."— Doir  Juan. 

•  ^  Thsre  is  something  apparently  irreconcileable  .between  the  amhi- 
tion  and  avidity  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  propensities  of 
a  successful  lawyer,  and  any  very  genuine  enthusiasm  in  religion.  The 
intense  worldliness  of  his  profession  must  produce  upon  his  character 
and  fticulties  equally  tangible  results ;  and  if  it  has.  the  effect  of  comr 
manicatin^  a  minute  astuteness  to  the  one,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  im- 
part a  spirit  of  lofty  abstraction  to  the  other.  I  cannot  readily  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  sublunary  than  the  bar.  Its  occupations  allow 
no  respite  to  the  mind,  and  refuse  it  all  leave  to  indulge  in  the  aspi- 
rations which  a  high  tendency  to  religion  not  only  generates,  but  re<- 
(^ires.     They  will  not  even  permit  any  native  disposition  to  enthu- 

«:8iasm  to  branch  aloft,  but  fetter  it  to  the  earth,  and  constrain  it  tp 
^ow  down.  How  can  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  eddying  as  it  is  with  such 
AilCtuating  interests,  receive  upon  its  shifting  and  troubled  surface, 
liwae  noble  images  which  can  never  be  reflected  except  in  the  seques- 
tered calm  of  deep  and  unruffled  thought?  He  whose  spirit  carries  on 
a  conUnned  commerce  with  the  skies,  is  not  only  ill  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  society,  but  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  He  can 
with  difficulty  perceive  what  is  going  on  at  such  a  distance  below  him  ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  divert  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
brij^  and  eternal  objects  upon  which  they  are  habitually  fixed,  it  is 
but  to  compassionate  those  whom  he  beholds  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Che  idle  and  fantastic  fires  that  mislead  us  in  our  passage  through 

*  thn  valley  of  tears."  To  such  a  man,  the  ordinary  ends  of  human 
desire  must  appear  to  be  utterly  preposterous  and  inane.  The  repur 
tation  which  Komilly  has  left  l)ehind,  must  sound .  as  idle  in  his  ears 
as  the  wind  that  shdies  the  thistle  upon  his  grave.  An  ardent  reli- 
gionist must  shrink  from  those  offices  which  a  lawyer  would  desig- 
nate as  the  duties,  and  which  are  among  the  necessary  incidents 
of  his  profession.  To  play  for  a  .little  of  that  worthless  dross,  ^which 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  material  upon  which  he  roust  at  last 
lie  low,  all  the  multiform  variety  of  personation  which  it  is  the  busir 
nees  of  a  lawyer  to  assume — to  barter  his  anger  and  his  tears— to  put  in 
mirth  or  sorrow,  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  can  purchase 
the  mercenary  joke  or  the  stipendiary  lamentation : — »these  appear  tp 
be  offices  for  which  an  enthusiastic  Christian  is  not  eminently  quali- 
fied. Still  less  would  he  be  disposed  to  misquote  and  to  misrecite — 
to  warp  the  fiicts,  and  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  justice — to 
enter  into  an  artificial  sympathv  with  baseness —  to  make  prostitutes 
of  his  faculties,  and  surrender  them  in  such  an  uncompromising  subr 
serviency  to  the  paasions  of  his  client,  as  to  make  them  the  indiscri- 
minate utensils  of  depravity.  But  how  fallacious  is  all  speculation 
when  unillustrated  by  example,  and  how  rapidly  these  misty  conjec- 
tures disappear,  before  the  warm  and  conspicuous  piety  of  the  learned 
gentleman  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  number  of  the  *^  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  bar."  This  eminent  practitioner,  who  has  rivals  in  capacity^^ 
but  is  without  a  competitor  in  religion,  refutes  all  this  injurious  sur- ' 
raise ;  and  in  answer  to  mere  inference  and  theory,  the   sainted  fra- 
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ternity  ampagst  wh0iii.)ie  plays  so  remarkaWe  a^  partt  and  who 
emulative  admiration  behead  him  uniting  io  his  person  the  good  things  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  less  earthly  benedictions  of  the  New,  may 
triumphantly  appeal  to  the  virtues  and  to  the  opulence  of  Mf  •  Seqeant 
Lefiroy. 

The  person  who  has  aooomplislied  this  exemplary  r^eonciliatioii  be- , 
tween  caaracters  so  of^posite  in  appeanace  as  a  devoted  foDower  of  the 
gospel  and  a  wily  dispuUmt  at  the  bar,  stands  in  great  prominesoe  m 
the  Four  Courts,  but  is  still  more  not^  among  "  the  Saints**  in  DwMia, 
and  I  think  may  be  accounted  their  leader.  These  are  an  influentiBi 
and  rapidly  increasing  body,  which  is  not  wholly  sepamted  firom  the 
church,  but  is  amiended  to  it  by  a  very  loose  and  slender  de>  They 
may  be  designated  as  the  Jaaaenists  of  the  establishment^  for  in  their 
doctrines  of  grace  and  of  election  they  border  very  closely  upoa  the 
professors  of  the  PortrRoyal.  For  men  who  hold  in  such  indiffieronce 
the  irieasures  of  the  world,  they  are  singularly  survounded  with  its 
^gacions  enjoyments.  Encompassed  with  inaocuoua  luxuxiea  and 
innocent  voluptuousness,  they  felicitously  contrast  their  external  weakh 
with  that  mortification  of  the  spirit  pf  vdiich  they  make  so  lavish  a 
profession,  and  of  which  none  but  an  irredaimahle  sceptic  conld  «nia^ 
tain  a  doubt.  At  the  bar  they  are  to  be  firand  in  considefable^trength, 
and  are  distinguished  among  tlieir  brethren  for  thdr  swal  in  the  advaBOt- 
ment  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  their  own.  They  are,  in  general, 
sednloos  and  weU-inlbrmed — competent  to  the  discharge  of  ordinary 
business,  and  free  of  all  ambition  of  display — a  little  unoandid  in  their 
practice,  and  careless  of  the  means  by  which  success  is  to  be  attained*- 
pursuivants  of  authority  and  followers  of  the  great — gentleaMnlike  in 
their  demeanour,  but  not  without  that  touch  of  arrogance  eowarda  their 
inferiors,  which  is  an  ^rimost  uniferm  attendant  upon  an  ove»«mious 
deference  to  power — strong  adherents  to  abstract  prindples  of  pso^ 
priety,  and  vehement  inculcators  of  the  eternal  rules  of  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  prodigally  prone  to  any  Samaritan  sensibilities'-^uniahle 
in  their  homes,  and  somewhat  selfish  out  of  them— ^fluent  reciteraof  the 
scriptures — conspicuously  decent  in  their  manners,  and  entirely  r^aid* 
less  of  the  ap^e-wenches  in  the  Hall. 

The  great  prototype  of  this  meritorious  firatemity  is  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefiroy.  It  would  do  good  to  the  heart  of  the  learned  member  fer 
Galway  to  visit  his  stables  on  a  Sunday.  The  generous  animals  who 
inhabit  these  exemfriary  tenements,  participate  in  his  relaxations,  4ittd 
fulfil  with  scriptural  exactness  the  sacred  injunction  of  repose.  Smoodi 
as  their  benevolent  master,  they  stand  in  their  stalls  amidst  all  the 
Inxury  of  grain,  and,  from  their  sobriety  and  sleekness,  might  readily 
be  recognised  as  the  steeds  of  a  prosperous  and  pious  man.  It  imom 
of  the  Seneant's  fevourite  canons,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal 
creadoa  should  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day,  and  contri« 
bute  the  oflering  of  their  involuntary  homage.  Loosened  himself  from 
the  rich  wain  of  his  profession,  he  extends  a  similar  indulgence  to  the 
gentle  quadrupeds,  who  are  relieved  on  that  day  from  the  ea^  obligation 
of  drawing  oje  of  the  handsomest  equipages  in  Dublin,  to  whidi,  in  all 
probability,  Uie  chariots  of  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  bear  a  very 
exact  resemblance.  If  you  should  chance  on  Sunday  to  walk  near  the 
Asylum  (a  chapel  in  Leeson-street,  which,  firom  the  number  of  saactimo- 
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nioiu  Itcwjen  who inhabit  it,  is  eatHed  '*  Swaddl»g-bar/')yoa  willtMe  the 
learned  Serjeftnt  proceeding  to  this  favoured  domicile  of  worship,  near 
which  he  resides  without  any  verifieation  of  the  proverb,  with  a  huge 
Bibk  bound  in  red  uofoeco  under  his  estm.  It  is  a  tmly  ediQrmg  spec- 
tacle. A  halo  of  piety  is  diffused  about  him.  His  cheeks,  so  far  from 
being  worn  out  by  die  vigils  of  his  profession,  or  suffused  with  the  eva- 
porations of  the  midnight  lamp,  are  bright,  shining,  and  vermiMoned<> 
There  is  a  gloss  of  sanctity  upon  them,  which  is  happily  contrasted 
with  the  care-coloured  visages  of  the  profane.  A  serious  contented* 
Besa  is  observable  in  his  aspect,  which  indicates  a  mind  on  the  best 
footing  with  heaven  and  with  itself.  There  is  an  evangelical  neatness 
in  his  attire.  His  neckcloth  is  closely  tied,  and  knotted  with  a  simple 
precision.  His  suit  of  sables,  in  the  formality  of  its  outline,  bears  attes- 
tation to  the  stitches  of  some  inspired  tailor  who  alternately  outs  out 
n  religion  and  a  coat — ^his  hose  are  of  grey  silk — his  shoes  are  bur- 
nished with  a  mysterious  polish,  black  as  the  lustre  of  his  favourite 
TertuUian.  As  he  passes  to  the  house  of  worship,  he  attracts  the  pious 
notice  of  the  devouter  fair  who  flock  to  the  windows  to  behold  him, 
Imty  heedless  of  their  perilous  admiration,  he  advances  without  any 
indulgence  of  human  vanity  and  joins  the  convocation  of  the  eleot. 
There  bis  devotion  exhales  itself  in  enraptured  evaporations,  which 
nothing  bat  the  recognition  of  some  eminent  solicitor  in  the  adjoining 
pew  4Mm  interrupt.  The  service  being  over,  he  proceeds  to  &l  up  the 
residue  of  the  day  with  acts  of  religious  merit,  and,  as  I  have  heardi 
with  deeds  of  genuine  humanity  and  worth.  With  him,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  upon  a  day  which  he  sets  apart  from  worldly  occupation^ 
vrith  perhaps  too  mudi  Puritan  exactness,  **  worksof  mercy  ere  a  part 
of  rest."  While  1  venture  to  indulge  in  a  little  ridicule  of  his  Sabba- 
tarian preeiMon,  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  that  sort  of  pedantry 
which  IS  observable  in  religion  as  well  as  in  learning,  I  should  r^pret  to 
withhold  from  him  the  encomium  which  he  really  deserves.  It  has  been 
whispered,  it  is  true,  that  his  compassion  is>  in  a  great  degree,  instiga- 
ted by  his  theological  predilections,  and  that  it  has  as  much  of  secta- 
rianism as  of  philandiropy.'  But  humanity,  however  modified,  is  still 
humanity.  If,  in  leaving  the  chamber  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow,  he 
matks  with  a  bank-note  die  leaf  of  the  Bible  which  he  has  been  read- 
ing at  the  bed-'side  of  some  poorer  saint,  let  there  be  given  to  his  bene- 
volence, vestricted  as  it  may  be  by  his  peculiar  propensities  in  belief, 
a  cordial  praise.  The  sphere  of  charity  must  n^s  be  limited ;  and  of 
hb  own  money,  it  is  a  clear  truism  to  say,  he  u  entitled  to  dispose  as 
'  he  thinks  proper.  With  respect  to  the  public  money,  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent, and  upon  the  distribution  of  a  fond  of  which  he  and  certain 
other  gentlemen  of  his  profession  are  the  trustees,  (so  at  least  they 
have  made  themselves,)  there  am>ears  less  right  to  exercise  a  sum- 
mary discretion.  I  allude  to  the  iCildare^treet  Association,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  members. 

The  street  from  which  this  association  has  derived  its  name  has 
brought  the  extremes  in  morals  into  a  close  conjunction.  The  Pharir 
sees  of  Dublin  have  posted  themselves  in  a  most  Sadducean  vicinage, 
for  their  meetings  are  held  beside  the  most  fashionable  gaming-club  in 
Ireland.  Loud  indeed  and  long  are  the  oratorical  ejaculations  which 
issue  horn  the  assemblies  held  under  the  peculiar  auspices  of  the  illu- 
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»  ,' 
minated  associates  of  the  long  robe.  Here  they  hold  out  an  useful 
exiin]^ftof  pEodnice  as  wdd  as  of  aed^anA  indulge  their  generous  pm- 
pcBsitiea  at  Utde  cost.  They  receive,  by  psffliamestary  grant*  an  annual 
svaa  t>f  six  thoosand  pounds  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  by  a 
prodigious  stretch  of  individual  beneficence  a  hundrad  ^neaa  are 
added  through  a  private  subscription  among  the  elect.  In  the  alloca« 
tion  of  lUs  fund  they  have  estabUshed  rules  whkh  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  has  been  made  by  parliament. 
They  require  that  the  Bible  should  be  raid  in  bvery  school  to  which 
assistance  is  given.  With  this  condition  the  Roman  Cathodic  clergy 
(and  the  duef  amongst  the.  Protestant  faiexdrchy  coactir  in  their  oppo* 
sition)  have  refused  to  comply.  The  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the 
scriptutts,  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
aenae  in*  which  they  are  explained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
saems  to  he  inconsntent  widi  the  principles  in  which  thi4  church  is 
fenndedb  The  divines  of  Kildare^street  have,  however,  undertaken, 
the  difficult  task  of  demonstrating  to  this  obstinate  and  refractory 
priesthood,  that  they  understand  the  tenets  and  spirit  of  their  religion 
Bmth hotter  than  any  doctor  at  Maynooth.  A  consequent  acrimony 
has  arisen  between  Uie  parties,  and  the  result  has  been  that  tfie  few, 
channels  of  ^ucation  which  exist  in  the  country  are  denied  all  supply 
from  a  source  which  has  been  thus  arbitrarily  shut  up.  It  ia  lament* 
able,  that,  in  the  enforcement  of  these  fanatical  enactments,  ao  much 
petty  vindic^eness  and  theological  acerbity  should  be  displayed.  The 
assemblies  held  at  Kildare-street,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  ad* 
franetng  the  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  lower  classes,  exhibit 
asany  of  the  qualities  of  sectarian  virulence  in  their  most  ludicrous 
sham.  A  few  individuals  who  presume  to  dissent  from  the  august 
authorities  who  preside  at  these  meetings,  occasionally  venture  to  enter 
thear  public  protest  both  against  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  imposing 
a  virtually  impracticable  condition  upon  the  allocation  of  the  parlia- 
mentsvy  fiwd.  Lord  Cleocurry  implores  them,  with  an  honest  frank*- 
ness,  to  abandon  their  proselytising  speculation.  O'Connd  too,  who 
**  like  a  Frtsich  falcon  flies  at  every  thing  he  sees/'  comes  panting  from 
the  Four  Courts;  and  gives  them  a  speech  straight.  The  effects  pro* 
duced  upon  the  auditory,  which  is  cofmpounded  of  very  different  ma* 
teriala  from  the  meetings  which  the  coimsellor  is  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing with  so  much  success,  are  not  a  little  singular.  Of  (ho  ingre- 
dientoof  this  assembly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sayo  few  words.  Aware 
of  hia  purpose,  the  Saiuto  eaqploy  themselves  for  some  days  bofore 
in«  congregating  all  those  who  hold  his  politics  and  his  creed  in  their 
most  special  abhorrence.  They  accordingly  collect  a  very  motley  con- 
voeatioo«  In  the  back-ground  are  posted  a  strong  phalanx  of  the 
ragg«d'and  lerodous  ^taries  of  Mr.  Cooper.  These  persons  belong 
to  the  h»wer  classes  of  Protestants,  of  whose  religion  it  would  not  be 
easy -td  gtvo  any  more  definite  description,  than  that  they  regard  the 
PlBnliet*etreet  orator  as  on  a  very  doae  footing  with  the  Divinity,  and 
entertain  shrewd  doubts  whether  he  be  not  tbe  prophet  Bnoch  hunaelC 
Ad^ininff  to  this  detachment,  which  is  posted  as  a  kind  of  carps  de 
pSsirvef  Mose  aid  is  to  be  resorted  to  upon  a  case  of  special  emergency, 
the  Evangelicals  of  York-street  are  drawn  up.  Next  come  a  chosen 
band  of  Quakera  and  Quakeresses;  and  lastly  are  arrayed  Tbe 
SaintSi  more  properly  so  called^  wkh  -the  learned  Serjeant  and  divers 
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oily-i-tongiied*  bamtterft  at  thrar  lieBcl*  The  latter  ara  jodicioiiilgr  €&• 
pemd  among  the  pretty  emhiimstB  who  occupy  the  front  bencfaes»  and 
whiepeva  campliineDt  in  the  ear  of  aome  toft*eyed  Totary,  who- heave 
the  eeal  of  grace  i^n  her  emooth  and  ivory  brow*  It  may  aet  b^ 
inappiopriaee  to  obeer^,  that  among  the  aefter  to^  the  Samte  have 
made  very  eoasiderable  way.  The-odld  worship  of  the  ettaUiehment 
is  readily  abMideaed  for  the  more  impaasiotied  adoration  which  eor«« 
recta  the  taneness  aad  frigidity  of  the  constitated  creed.  The  latter 
ia,  indeedi  a  kind  of  Cauiolioism  cut  down ;  it  is  popery  without 
emhusiaam;  and  do  remedy  iu  want  of  stinmlas,  an  ccaaeitiiig  system 
has  been  devised,  the  praoticea  and  tenets  of  .whieh  are»  endowed 
with  a  pectdiar  puogeney.  The  Kildarentreet  msetinga  are  attended 
by  seme  of  the  prettiest  women  in  Dublin ;  and  I  shoald  say^  injustice 
to  these  tender  devoteesi  tiiat  they  appear  diere  with  a  peculiar  intenest. 
There  ia  a  studied  modesty  in  their  attire  that  only  exdles  the  imagift. 
antions'v^ich  it  purposes  to  repress. 

In  diis  soene,  thus  strangely  componndedy  it  is  pleasant  ••U>Mbeih^ 
popish  agitator  engaged  in  a  wrestle  with  the  passions  aad  antspadnea 
of  his  hearers.  The  moment  he  rises,  an  obscove  nmrmnt,  orrathet 
growl,  is  heard  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  room.  This  disoou^ 
teovs  sound  prooeeds  from  the  Cooperites,  who  find  it  lUffioalt  to  re* 
atrain  themselves  from  any  stronger  expression  of .  abhorrence  towahb 
this  poisoned  scion  of  St.  Omer's.  The  politer  portion  of  the  aoclvanee 
interfere,  and  the  learned  Serjeant  entreats  that  he  aiay  be  beatdi^ 
O'Cbnnel  praeeeds,  and  professes  as  atrong  and  nnafieeted  » teaenstien 
fbr  die  Holy  Writings  aa  any  of  them  can  entertain ;  but  at  the  aaase 
time  begs  leave  to  insinuate,  that  the  Bible  ia  not  only  the  te|tositor^  M 
dMne  troths^  but  therecot  d  of  human  dcprasieyv  and  dutt,  aa  a  wanrao 
live,  ttoomprehmidaexaaiples  of  atfooicy,  with  the  detail  of  tirliioh  it 
ia,  perhaps,  i^ndiaioaa  tkit  youth  and  innocence  shoqld- become  fa» 
miltar.  Are  Crimea  wlndi  rebel  jagainatnatni^,  the  fit  theme  of  do* 
aoiestiocontemplaikin  ?uid.arenot.ftets  setfoqthin  the OUTestament^ 
from  the  i*ery  knowledge  of  which  every  ftther  shoidd  desire  to  secure 
hia  chid-  f  If  he  were  desperate  enough  to-  open  4110  Holy  >  Wrilii%a  in 
that  very  assetnbly,  and  to  read  aloud  the  escamplea  of  guilt  which 
they  commemorate,  die  face  of  every  woman  wmU  torn  to  acarlet,  and 
the  hand  of  every  man  woald  be  lifted  up  in  wiadiit  and  .ara'thepagea 
which  reveal  the  darkest  depths  of  depravity  fitted  for  die  speCnlatiras 
of  *bdyhoed  and  the  virgin^s  meditatksis  ?  WiH  not  tho'^ueftion  be 
anked,  What  does  all  tyamean?  aad  is  it  right  that  snob  a-queaden 
should  be  put,  to  which  sui^  an  answer  may  be  given  I  The  field  of 
ooDJectiire  ought  not  to  be-  opened  to  •  those  adiose  innocence  and 
whose  ^aofance  ar&  so  doaely  alfied;  Sacred  aa^  the  taeo.^  know^ 
ledge*  may  appear,  and  although  it  grew  beidde  that  of  life/  ils'frnits 
are  fbll  of  bitfemess  and  deadly*  Mr*  (yConnel  then  insiata.  that  the 
Seriptares  ought  not  to  be  forced  into  circnlation^andthat  ahountyehoiiM 
notbopUtttpondieir  dispersion  among  the  sbaelessj  heselesfirahirt^ 
less,  and  houseless  peasantry  of  Ireland^  Give  them  werkandiiod 
instead  of  theology.  Am  they  oapaUe  of  comprehending  th^  darb  and 
myatirarious  intimadons  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  JohnVRevelation  I  Wonid 
not  the  Apocalypse  bodier  the  learned  Serjeant  himsdf  ?  dnd  have  not 
his  poor  codntrymen  enough  to  endurey  and  ate  they  not  soflieiendy 
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disposed  to  quarrel,  witlioiit  the  additional  indentive  of  poIenuGsT    Is' 
it  in  a  ditch  school  that  his  learned  friend  conceires  that  the  mysteriei 
of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  more  embarrassing  Sacra* 
ment,  are  to  be  discussed  ? 

Kindling  as  he  advances/ the  great  demagogue  throws  bimaetf  into 
other  topics,  and  charges  his  pious  friends  with  a  violation  of  their 
duty  to  the  public,  in  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  cdnditimis  asaiiiat' 
which  every  Roman  Catholic  exclaims.  He  disputes  their  ri^t  to 
exercise  a  compulsion  founded  on  their  own  phantasies  in  tbe  execQ- 
tion  of  a  solemn  trust,  and  ^  at  last  roundly  insinuates  that  prouelytisin 
must  be  their  object.  At  this  a  mighty  uproar  ensues.  The  IkAj 
rabble  in  the  distance  send  up  a  tremendous  shotiti  their  Bibles  are 
brandished — their  eyes  gleam  with  a  more  deadly  fire — and  their  %cies 
become  more  formidably  grim :— a  thrill  of  indignation  runs  throngh  the 
whole  assembly — the  spirit  of  Obadiah  himseU'  is  moved  within  Y&ta^ 
and  eveA  the  ladies  allow  the  fierce  infection  to  make  its  way  into  their 
gentle  and  forbearing  breasts.  An  universal  sibilation  is  heard, — 
mouths  that  pout  and  mince  their  orisons  with  Madonna  sweetness  are 
suddenly  distorted, — a  hiss  issues  from  lips  of  roses,  and  intimates  die 
tenom  that  lurks  beneath.  0*Connel  stniggles  hard  and  lon^,  but  be 
is  at  lenffth  feirly  shouted  down.  In  the  midst  of  diis  stormy  confu* 
sion,  the  learned  Serjeant  appears,  and  the  moment  his  tall  and  slender 
person  is  presented  to  their  notice,  a  deep  and  reverential  silence  per« 
vades  the  meeting.    The  previous  tumult*  is  followed  by  attention 

V  Still  as  night,  or  sufmnev^a  oooptide  air"-^ 

fbe  liadies  resume  tlheir  suavity;  and  look  angelical  ag^t'  ^ad  tHe 
men  chuckle  at  Us  anticipated  triumphs  over  the  lar«>ftmed  niinettMfy 
of  Antichrist.    To  pursue  their  champion  through  his  vicCoritfns  reply 
would  swell  my  pages  beyond  their  fittbg  compass ;  snfBce  it  to  si^, 
that  he  sadsfactorily  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  nApluh 
bet  from  the  Prophecies,  and  toming  the.  Apocalypse  ktna  «  primer. 
He  points  out  the  manifold  advantages  of  nmiliarising  the  yoddifltal 
mind  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.    The  applauses  of  his  siiiditors^  and 
his  own  heated  conviction  (for  he  is  quite  sincere),  iBfisnektaii  ima 
emotions  whfieh  bear  a  resemblance  to  eloquence,  and  raise  his  Hmgeage 
beyond  its  ordinary  tone.    The  feelings  nearest  to 'Ms  heart  ascend  to 
his  mind,  and  communicate  their  effifirvesceace.    Ifis  phrase  is  strtt^ 
with  the  stamp  of  passion.    His  eye  becomes  eiknebled  wfith  betlsr 
thought ;  he  shuffles  off  for  a  moment  the  coil  of  his  Ibrensie  babi* 
tudes.    The  nniversd  diflhsion  of  Christian  tralAi  fills  him  with  eadm- 
siasm.    He  beholds  the  downfkll  of  Poperr  in  the  opening  dimieBe  of 
time.    Every  chapel   is  touched  by  that  harieqain  the  nney  into  a 
conventicle.    The  mass  bells  are  cracked,  and  tbs  pota  of  Itis^^  vafer 
are  shattered.    A  millennium  of  Methodism  sQcceeds*    A  new  Jerusa- 
lem arises.    The  Jews  are  converted  (a  fiivonrite  project  with  Ae 
Seijeaat,  who  holds  an  annual  meeting  ibr  the  purpose) ;  siD  lfoii»oiidb» 
street  is  illuminated ;  its  tattered  robes  are  turned  into  moades  of 
The  temple  is  rebuilt  upon  an  exact  model  of  the  Four-Ooofts. 
Harfot  of  Babylon  is  stripped  surk*naked,  and  the  cardfaials  are 
given  over  to  Sir  Harcoort  Lees.    At  length  the  vision  becomes  loo 
radiant  for  endmrance.    A  third  heaven  opens  opoo  binif  «nd  he  sinks 
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esqhauiled'  by  bis  enjoymoMs,  and  pjcrspiriiig  witb  ecstasy,  amidst  the 
transports  of  aoditors  to  whom  be  imparts  a  rapture  almost  equal  to 
Ilia  own. 

Let  na  conduct  die  reader  from  EiMare-street  to  the  Qmrt  of 
Chaaecfy.    Hcve  an  utter  transformation  takes  place  in  the  person  of 
die  learned  Serjeant,  which  almost  brings  hia  identity  into  doubt.    In* 
atead  of  eyes  altematdy  veiled  in  the  humility  of  their  long  and  down- 
caat  laahesy  or  lifted  up  in    visionary  devotion,  you  biehold  them 
fixed  upon  the  Chancellor,  and  watching  with  a  subtle  intensity  all  the 
dbiftings  of  eiqpression  with  which  the  judicial  countenance  intimates  its 
iqppioval  or  cyssent.    The  whole  fiice  of  the  vigilant  and  wily  pleader 
la  ovesspt'cad  with  craft*    There  is  a  lurking  of  design  in  every  feature 
of  his  sharp  and  elongated  visage.    You  will  not  perceive  any  nice 
pla^'of  the  muscles,  or  shadowings  of  sentiment  in  his  physiognomy; 
it  i»  fixedy  hard,  and  imperturbable.    His  deportment  is  in  keeping 
witb  his  countenance.    He  scarcely  ever  stands  perfectly  erect,  and 
there  is  nothing  upright  or  open  in  his  bearing.    His  shoulders  are 
eootracted  and  drawn  in ;  and  the  body  is  bent,  while  the  neck  is  pro^ 
traded.    No  rapidity  of  gesture,  or  suddenness  of  movement,  indi4Tates 
the  unanticipated  startings  up  of  thought.    The  arm  is  never  braced 
in    the  strenuous  confidence  of  vigorous  enforcement  with  which 
Plmiket  burls  the  truth  at  the  Bench  ;  but  the  long  and  taper  fingers 
juat  tip  the  preen  table  on  which  they  are  laid  with  a  peculiar  light* 
seas,    in  this  attitude,  in  which  he  looks  a  sophism  personified,  he  ap^ 
l^ies  his  talents  and  erudition  to  the  sustaimnent  of  the  most  question- 
able case,  with  as  much  alacrity  aa  if  weeping  innocence  and  virtuous 
msafovtune  dung  to  him  fiir  support.    The  doubtful  merits  of  his 
dianl  seam  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  his  abilities ;  and  if  some  obso- 
lete fiwm  can  be  raised  from  oblivion,  if  some  pr^poateroua  precedent 
can  be  fcund  in  the  mass  of  antiquated  decision  under  which  all  rea- 
aom  and  justice  are  entombed;  or  if  some  petty  flaw  can  be  Ibund 
m  tho  pleadings  of  his  adversary,  which  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  his 
miiHita  and  microacopic  eye,  woe  to  die  widow  and  the  orphan !    The 
ChimeeBer  is  called  upon  to  decide  in  conformity  with  uitae  old  mo- 
AMtia  doctrine^    The  pious  Serieant  presses  him  upon  every  side.    He 
euCTonnds  him  with  a  horde  of  barbarous  ftuthonties ;  and  giving  no 
smarter  to  common  sense,  and  having  beaten  equity  down,  and  laid 
Maple  honesty  prostrate,  he  sets  up  the  factious  demurrer  and  the 
•  BMiUeiona  plea  in  trophy  upon  their  mins.    Every  expedient  is  called 
into  aid :  fiicta  are  perverted,  precedents  are  tortured,  poaitions  unheard 
brfore  «o  laid  down  aa  sacred  canons ;  and  in  order  to  eflfect  the 
ttttor  wreck  of  the  omosite  party,  deceitful  lights  are  held  up  aa  the 
great  beaeoaa  of  legal  truth.    In  abort,  one  -who  had  previously  seen 
the  learned  Serjeant  for  the  first  time  in  a  Bible  Socie^,  would  hardfy 
believe  lum  to  be  the  same,  but  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  the  Genius  of  Chicane  which  had  invested  itself  with  an 
angelic  aMpeet,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  accomj^ishing 
its  pernicious  ends,  had  assumed  the  celestial  guise  of  Mr.  Seijeattt 
Lefroy. 

Let  me  not  be  considered  as  casting  an  imputation  upon  this  able, 
and,  I  bdieve,  amiable  man.  In  the  e^bition  of  so  much  professional 
dexterity  and  aeal,  he  does  no  more  than  what  every  advocate  will 
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\  regard  as  hitf  daty .  I  am  only  indulging  ki'wmitf  sutpriie  it  ih/t  pravft* 

neBs;  and  facility  of  bis*  transition^  from  the  teltgibiis  to^dM  iamo/kt 
mo6d ;  and  at  the  success  with  which  he  divests  himself  of  thAt^moni 
squeamishness,  which  one  would  suppose  io  be  incidental  t^  hisr  intel- 
lectual habits.  Looking  at  him  as  an  advocate,'  he  deeerres  great  < 
mium.  In  industry  he  is  not  surpatsed  by  any  member  of  hia- 
sion.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  tliat,  soon  aliter  he  had  beea  called  to 
the  bar,  Loird  Redesdale  Should  have  been  lordchaaccUon  .  Unt 
great  lawyer  introduced  a  refbrmation  in  Irish  pvadice.  He«ttbalit»* 
ted  great  learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  a  apirttofseienlSfic  diaoai- 
sion,  for  the  flippant  apophdiegms  and  irritable  aelf^uttdenoy-ofthe 
late  Lord  Claife.  He  entertained  an  hottourabli  pasoon  Ibr  ti^  auidyy 
as  well  ajs  for  the  profits  of  his  profession,  and  notsatisiediddi  proftoott- 
ctng  judgments  which  adjusted  the  rights  of  the  jmrnediate  yaNiea,  ke 
disclosed  tiie  foundationsof  his  decisions,  and  opening  diedf^-gioiukk 
wdrk  of  equiity,  revealed  the  principles  upon  wbicbtbe  whole  «dUke  k 
established.  The  value  of  these  essays  delivered  from  the  BeMh  4MM 
well  appreciated  by  Mr.  Lefroy;  who,  in  conjunetion  with  Mr.fSehoAa, 
engaged  in  the  reports  which  bear  their  names,  and  which  ara  jiMdjr 
held  in  so  much  esteem.  Soon  after  their  publication,  Mr*  Xieftoy  veac 
into  business,  for  which  he  was  in  etery  way  qualified;  Hewna  taUdi 
favoured,  by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  noW'  enjo3rB  the  warn  ftitoiilMp  of 
Lord  Manners,  ibr  whom  he  acts  as  con&lential  oounsel.  Hb  gveafc 
familiarity  with  cases;  and  a  spirit  of  peculiar  detottice  to 'his  Loid- 
shjp,  combined  ^wifb  eunoent  capacity,  have  aaeared  Ibr  hfai»  4  1<^*|R^ 
portion  of  thd'jttdiciid' partialities.  He  is  in  the  fulkaft  pMolMa;  attd^ 
uking  biii"priviei«e  and  prof^sionid  income  into  accoua^  may  lie  ssdl 
regarded  as  the  wealthiest  man  at  the^  Irish  Bar.  His^eat  fovtMfl^ 
however,  has  not  had  the  efi«^t  ofimpainng  in  him  the^apiffit  ol'#efi- 
sition.  He  ^xMWts,  mked,  as  acute  a  peroepCRMi  of  pimmilttrjF^xoit^ 
ment;  as  any  of  bis  less  devout  br^hren  of  thd  cefif«-   ' 

'  Serjeant  Lefroy*  will  in  all  likelihood  be  shortly  raistd  to  «h« 
He  has  already  ofiBtiated  upon  one  t>ccasio&  aa  a  judge  j(tf' 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  n^lar  jnc^i^iand  gone 
Mun^t^r  circuit.  His  opinions  and  demeanour  in  thiecapscitjr' 
not' undeserving^ of  mention:  diey  have  attrftcted  iniob  atowdea 
Ireland,  and  in -Bngland  hare  not  escaped  observation.  '-AwimA 
the  King's  commission;  he  arrived  in  Limerick  in  the  bMit  of 
dreadful  scenes^  to  which  no  country*  in  Europe  afibidt  •  pewilfai* 
All  the  mounds  of  civil  insHtutiott  appeal^  tohsfve  been 
b;^  ^  dark  and  overwhelming  tide,  which  w«8  fcmokg  with* 
dous^cqrfent,  and  swelling  every  day  into  a  mere  portentoQe 
tt^e. ,  So^cial  order  seetned  to  be  at  an  end.  A^  wild  and  fiiiiitue  ^ 
pnfia^Ton,  barbarised  by  a  heartless  and  almost  equally  savage  ge^tty, 
had  burst  through  the  bondd  by  which  its  madness  haid  beeli  hidiene 
lestmined,  atod  rushed  into  an  insurreotioii  in  which  the  jminoMliea<of 
i  civil,  were  blended  With  the  ferocity  of  a  sef  vfle  war.  Rcpwage  and 
hunger  employed  their  united  excitations  in  working  up  this  foamUa* 
ble  insanity.  Reckless  of  the  loss  of  an  existence  which  afforded  diem 
no  enjoyment,  the  infuriated  vie  Urns  af  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-proc- 
tor extended  to  the  lives  of  others  the  same  estimate  which  they  set 
upon  their  own,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  breath 
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wa»  iUnHmted  m  tbe  MSly^  BMBmbmXkm  which  were  devised  with  the 
guile»  «iid  pexpeftrated  with  the  fury  of  an  Indian  tribe.    The  whole 
country  amokad  with  the  traces  of  devastation — ^blood  was  shed  at 
Dooa  upon  the  public  way— and  crimes  even  more  dreadful  than  mur-* 
der  made  every  parent  tremble.    Such  was  the  situation  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  when  the  learned  Seijeant  arrived  to  administer  a  remedy 
for  these  frightful  evils.    The  calendar  presented  ahnost  all  the  possi- 
ble varieties  which  fpuSfc  could  assume,  and  might  be  designated  as  a  * 
hideous  niscellany  of  crime*    The  court-house  exhibited  an  appalling 
speetade*    A  de^  and  awful  silence  hung  heavily  upon  it,  and  the 
conemouBDess  that  lay  upon  every  roan's  heart,  of  the  frightful  crisis 
to  vhiflh  the  county  seemed,  rapidly  advancing,  bound  up  the  very 
breaih  «f  ijint  assembly  in  a  fearful  hush.    The  wretchjed  men  in  the 
dock  stood  before  the  judicial  novice  in  a  heedless  certainty  of  their 
fkt0*    A  dei^erate  independence  of  their  destiny  seemed  to  dilate 
tfadr  broad  and  eiMmded  cheats,  and  their  powerful  &ce8  gave  a 
|;loomy 'teiken  of  thev  sullen  indifference  to  death.    Their  confederates 
in.gittkiteod  aroimd  them  with  much  stronger  intimations  of  anxiety 
in  tbtir  lotksi  and  as  they  eyed  their  £eU6w  conspirators  in  the  docki 
aeemed  to  xAuiter  a  vow  of  vaageance  for  every  hair  that  should  be 
touebed  upon  their  heads.    The  gentry  of  the  county  stood  in  the  gal- 
lefiee iriA akind  of  confession  m  their  aspect,  that  they  had  them- 
aebfea  been  participant  in  the  production  of  the  crimes  which  they 
were  celleeted  to  punish,  but  which  they  knew  that  they  could  not  re- 
pvessib    la^Usftaseanbly*  so  silent  that  the  unsheathing  of  a  stfletto 
nun*  have  been  heard  amidst  its  hush,  the  learned  Seirjeant  rose,  and 
cewd  S$r  (he  fieoe  of  pevclunent  in  which  an  indictment  had  been 
wiiltaDk  ■  It  was  duly  presented  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown. 
Tijftjpg.  up  the.legal  serolli  hepaosed  for  amoment,  and  said, ''  Behold  I 
in  tUftrpaprabmeitf  writings  the  causes  of  all  the  misery  with  which  the 
Lord  has  afflicted  this  unheppy  island  are  expressed*    Here  is  the 
whole  .myilecy  bf  guilt  manifestly  revealed.    All,  all  is  intimated  in 
the  iadictBieot*    Unhappy  meui  yon  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before 
yMr  J9|res»  and.  you  are  moved  by  the  instigations  of  the  Devil."    This 
addrefs  w«nt>heyond  all  expeetaiio^h^^the  wretches  in  the  dock  gazed 
iippft  tbcursacMd. monitor  with  a  scowling  staxe-^the  Bar  tioped  each 
<MMr  the  wfak-rrAe  parsons  thought  that  this  was  a  palpable  interfe- 
reaee  wish  wbj  Loffd  the  Bishop — the  O'Ghrady's  thrust  their  tongues 
imd'  their  cheeks,  and  O'Connel  cried  out  <'  leather  I"    I  have  no  room 
te^ifanboribe  the  rest  of  this  remarkable  charge.    It  corresponded  with 
theapedmen  already  given,  und  verified  the  reference  to  the  fabulist. 
So,  indeed,  does  every  charge  ddtvered  from  the  Irish  Bench.     Each 
naan  mdsdflea  in  his  peculiar  propensities.    Shed  blood  enough,  cries 
qM.  Renault.    Be  just,  be  humane,  be  merciful,  says  Bushe.    Whfle 
the  lesjmed  Seijeant  ehai^ges  a  confederacy  between  ikelzebub  and  Cap* 
tain  Rook^  imputes  the  atrocities  of  the  South  to  an  immediate  diabo- 
lod  iDSBi!^^ition»  and  /kgrs  at  the  Devil*s  door  all  the  calamities  of 
Imiand^r  «  <- 
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THE  tolii>  or  valladolid;* 

Thb  Monarch  of  Arragon  hied  to  the  field. 

The  flower  of  his  warriors  round. 
When  a  stranger  knieht,  Mrlch  no  arms  on  his  shield, 

Approach'd  from  tne  distant  ground  : 
Far  flashM  his  blue  mail  in  the  sunbeams  bright. 

As  his  war-horse  career'd  the  plain. 
With  foam-cover'd  bit  and  an  eye  of  ijight. 
And  nostrils  distended,  that  breathed  in  their  might 

Thick  smoke  round  his  bridle's  chain. 

The  courtiers  were  still— iM>t  a  whisper  was  heard — 

All  e;fes  on  the  strange  knight  gazed  y 
From  his  horse  he  alighted-^no  visage  appeared. 

His  plume-shaded  beaver  was  raised  : 
He  moved  toward  the  presence  of  majesty. 

With  the  air  of  a^noble  graced  $ 
All  were  awe-strucC  and  dumb  as  he  slowlv  drew  nigh. 
And,  lifting  his  steel-cover'd  fingers  on  higD> 

His  beaver  and  helmet  displa<«ML 

FeransAlef,  the  trnitor  to  Anagon's  kio^^ 

'Tisrhe  that  sl^nda  hoarv  there* 
Where  the  ancient  oak,  aloft  wavering. 

Shoots  its  statelv  gnail'd  boughs  in  air : 
And  his  knee  to  tne  monarch  he  lowly  bends. 

His  hand  a  vile  halter  bears  :-— 
Dtstrested,  aJoae,  unsupported  by  friends, 
Oa  (he  look  of  his  coun^  and  truth  he  dependSr 

In  the  wane  of  hia  gloiioua  yeua. 

'* O  king!  I  once  sworif  to  be  true  to  thy  caoM 

With  the  blood  in  eateiy  vein*  % 
And  I  tender  it  now  for  m?  hmch  of  the  lanrs» 

To  waah  out  the  forfeited  stain  1 
O  king  I  at  thy  footstool  this  worn  life  1  lay. 
But  thou  ne'er  canst  take  firom  me 
That  which  1  more  cherish,  my  hoMmr,  away. 
Not  blaeken  a  name  with  ISmiI  tieaehezy, 
Tha^  ne'er  hath  been  tnachcrouB  to  Ihee. 

**  I  was  bound  by  my  kii%hthood,  by  jostsoe,  by  ties. 

Mom  woorth  than  tbeae  siaeiradry  I 
Mow  worth  thio  the  ftat  ehbiac  tide  Ihat  inpflice 

TUt  oU  heart  with  its  pulset  high  >- 
By  the  law  of  Castile  and  my  country's  oommand,, 

When  its  Queen  you  divorced  from  your  throne^ 
She  took  bad  the  cities  1  held  at  your  nand — 
She  took  her  dominion  again  oVr  the  land. 

Her  Ibfefirthem'  right  and  her  own. 

**  1  blush  for  my  country  !-^thts  insult  of  thine 

To  the  Mood  of  proud  Oistile 
Miffht  cancel  all  bonds  of  my  vassals  and  mine, 

•  -  All  eerviec  of  wowiaae  asd  ate^^* 

But  Peranstiea  no  tiaitor  shall  shield  with  his  namo-^ 

Thoiurh  faithless, — ^it  was  to  be  just  1 
To  his  Queen  he  has  acted  as  dutj  became. 
And  now  is  before  thee  unsullied  m  fame. 

To  pay  with  his  life  for  his  trust.** 

•  v«ee  a  ttnUag  FMgmmt  of  6|MMssh  Hiatory^  page  3i)9  of  tkU  wor^ 
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The  eourtien  thnnk  ImoIe  from  the  spMe  where  stands 

VaUadolid's  grey  lord  alone^ 
Grasping  firmly  the  cord  with  his  clinging  haqds^ 

And  his  black  bright  eyes  flnng  down ; — 
As  if  o'er  the  waves  of  a  storiay  sea^ 

£(e  cliu^  for  his  last  inch  ouife^ 
To  the  onlv  stay  that  on  earth  he  could  jtee. 
That  would  save  him  from  sham^— from  the  agony 

Of  his  bosom's  speechless  strife. 

When  the  King  thus  address'd  him  (unchanged  was  lAb  mien. 

His  sight  on  the  ground  yet  lay  :}— 
"  Perantdles  an  upright  judge  hast  thou  been 

Of  punoes  in  open  day— 
Thou  hast  justly  judged — but  let  none  like  thee 

E'er  presume  to  cast  a  crown. 
That  dare  not  as  boldly  the  loser  see— - 
That  dare  not  uphold  nis  judgement  free. 

In  the  shade  of  the  Monarch's  froWn  I'*  J. 
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Fonthitt. 

A  woftx  of  high  art  deserres  to  be  traced  and  followed  to  whither- 
soever the  chances  and  chiiiiges  of  tiflw  may  carry  it-— its  biography 
is  worthy  of  being  Meorded  and  read,  even  when  itsdtf»  from  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materiafa  which  ferm  it,  may  have  passed 
away  from  among- eadstitoff  dmigs.  We  have  few  vokunes  more  inte^ 
resting  than  that  would  be  which  shonld  dnly  trace  the  history  of 
what  once  formed  Che  treasures  oft|le  LouTre,— hinting,  ip  its  progress, 
at  the  causes  and  cofiseauences  of  the  events  refbrred  to ;  ai^  its 
value  and  interest  woiild  be  greater  rather  tbsn  less,  now  that  the 
principal  objects  of  its  notice  are  again  scattered  abroad  over  die  b/ot 
of  Sinope.  It  is  on  this  aesoiint  that  I  have  thought  it  woorth  while  to 
give  a  short  notice  of  dw  Fondiffl  6aUcry,^*-«lthsufh^  hy  ttie  time  thas 
paper  is  hefese  the  pahHc,  k  Inll  ViokMigBr esiat aasnclk  But  thefew, 
the  very  few  works  which  eonpoee  its. principal  onunmssts,  will  exist, 
and  will  even  (hi  inri^^badba)  hbep  ^eit  plaees  on'  the  waUs  where 
they  have  once  hung,  when  nothing  else  belonging  to  die  spot  is  cared 
lor  or  remembered.  I,  for  one,  could  walk  up  to  the  bare  walls  which 
the  objects  I  am  about  to  nodce  lately  covered,  and  mark  out  with  a 
s  pencil  the  idendcal  space  which  each  of  thm  occupied.  In  fact,  for 
ne,  and  for  those  who  have  seen  and  dply  appreciated  them,  there  they 
will  continue  to  hang,  dU  we  shall  chance  to  see  them  in  some  other 
place ;  as  the  ims^  of  a  lost  friend  for  ever  occupiea  the  spot  where 
we  kut  saw  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  worits  now  forming  the  Faathill  GaUery 
are  not  tiMB  same  of  which  it  consisted  before  this  singnlar  spot  was 
opened  to  public  inspecdon.  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  so«  With  this 
I  shall  not  concern  myself.  The  true  lover  of  art  cares  not  to  whom  a 
fine  picture  may  behng;  he,  and  he  alone,  is  iheposses§ar  of  it,  who 
is  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  beauties  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  me* 
mory  ot  them ;  'and  he  sees  no  diifoiense  in  those  beaades,  whether 
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they  look  upon  kunfroMi  the^wmttfi  of  b  pokoe  or  of  a  piettfto  dtalert 
shop; — ^nay,  he  scarcely  thmka  the  worae  of  them  for  hating  fin  80e- 
tioneer'a  lot-mark  in  the  corner^— Bince  Hds  does  not  oblige  him  to  read 
die  dcMcriptum  appertaining  to  it ! 

A  paper  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  work  haa  auper- 
aeded  any  thing  that  I  might  have  to  say  on  the  place  which  eonCaiai 
the  Gallery  I  am  now  to  notice.  I  shdli  therefore,  proceed  at  once  16 
the  picttuas  themselves  ;*— arranging  them  without  any  referencer  to  tlwor 
relative  phiation,  hot  merely  in  tiie  order  in  which  tlM^y  may  happen  ts 
present  themselves  to  my  recollection ;  which  will  probably  be  neail^ 
correspondent  with  whatl  conceive  to  be  thek  reactive  merits*  n 
poisuance  of  this  plan,  the  first  that  retams  to  me,  in  all  the  fi^erimesi 
of  its  beanty,  and  as  if  it  were  actually  beAnre  me  wb^  I  write,  is  one 
of  almost  miniatnre  siae,  but  for  rich  puxity  of  e^ooring,  severe  aw^eeb 
ness  of  expression^  and  inimitable  truth  and  delicacy  of  fiuhdmy, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  am  acquainted  with.  H  is  by  Albert 
Durer,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  an  interior,  widi  a 
distant  hmdsca^  seen  through  a  window  on  the  right.  The  infiuat  Jcsos 
is  eagerly  lookuig  out  of  the  picture,  and  straining  forward  towsria  the 
point  to  which  his  eyes  are  directed ;  while  the  Virgin-toother  ia  ten- 
derly restiaining  him  with  one  hand,  which  encircles  his  body,  *nd 
presses  into  the  soft  flesh  in  front.  This  hand  of  the  Virgin,  iMi»- 
»deed  the  wh(de  picture,  may  be  offered  as  a  perfect  specimefi  of  irttit 
'^Sh^Ung  ought  tohe-^of  how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried,  and*  at  whit 
-point  it  should  atop.  We  have  here  all  the  details  of  thd  actual  otMSefi, 
ia  their  most  ddlcate  asinutim,  producing  all  the  f6w^  and  apilit  of 
general  eficct  wlyieh  is  so  usually  Inttmd  away^  or  diltttod'  ials 
maaddshhess^.  in  attempts  of  this  kind.  Bat  die  chief  chirm,  itflhe 
detai  of  this  rich  little  gem,  is  the  expression  of  the  Vhfgin :  it  is  {die 
-perfectioa!  of  a '  divine  humanity ;  biendmg  together,,  ittio  ana  hivi% 
whole,  all  the  atdribates  with  whi<^  the  imagination  InvcMs  &ia  uMMt 
interesting  of  histotical  characters* 

•  The  next  picture  that  I  shall  notice,  is  one  of  ooiitsspondiay  andper- 
hiq>s  equal  merit  with  the  above,  but  in  akog^her  a  diCfif«nt  ^sat  cf 
art ;  the  first  being,  notwithstanding  its  truth,  all  ideAl,  a&d  the  aeeoad 
being  a  piece  of  actual  unminglad  nature.  But  i  place  fliem  tfawr,Bifc 
by  Mtti  because  they  aeem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  sj^^aad 
' toiproceed  on  the  shme  principles  t  each  being  actuaUy  #rae'inetery  partt- 
ciilar  ;  but  the  one  being  true  to  the  imagination,  and  the  other  to  aetail 
'knowledge  and  obsarration.  The  exquisite  work  to  which  I  nd#  al- 
Jdde  is  hj  Metais,  and  repneseots  a  woman  scraping  fidhon  a  uUtf 
befiftre  the  door  of  ^a  cottage)  cai  the  taMe  are  plac^  Mndo  paum^ 
•ad  a  hsaaa  kettk,  with  a  kitten  seated  on  the  top  of  iu  Among  d 
dm  specimens' that  I  have  seen  of  the  Flemish  school  of -finishing,  tlv 
is  without  exception  the  very  best,  with  reference  to  the  ostaotikk 
o6^'edftofallfiniBhing'*«^vfz.  td  produce  natural  impressions^'  Ai^diiflg 
which  proceeds  bc^isu^  diis-*^(whioh  much  of  the  Flemiah  ftsJiMv 
frequently  does^thatof  Vanderweif,  W.  Miens,  and  6.  Dow,  H^ts^ 
ample)«^iadistinctfnMn  the  purpose  of  paaUtag— whichwasandittf 
'dnrerst  *^  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  TIh?  reader  w3i,  peihajpii 
pardon  mcj  if  I  direct  his  attention  in  a  particular,  maimer  to  this  !••( 
illustration,  because  it  precisely  explains  what  I  mean,  with  reference  lo 
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pictures  of  the  class  now  in  question.  Their  perfection,  in  fact,  con- 
sists iA  repxesenting  oli^ts*  npt'ss  Aef  aotualty  appear  when  presented 
directly  to  the  eye,  but  as  they  would  appear  if  r^cttdfrom  a  concave 
mirror»  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  the  little  work  before  us  is 
the  most  purely  natumU  effort  of  the  pencil  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  so 
nrodi  aO|  as  to  have  re(|ttired  nothing  less  than  germu  to  produce  it 
— '^vhich  is  more  than  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  of  any  other  similar 
wor)L»  that  I  aiki  acquainted  with,  of  the  Flemish  school. 

As  an  illustrative  oonttast  to  these  two  charming  works,  I  would  have 
pointed  out,  had  the  collection  remained  entire^  an  execrable  picture 
by  W,  Miens,  which  wad  (strange  to  say)  considered  as  among  the 
chief  boasts  of  the  gallery.  The  subject  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ; . 
and  the  whele  acene  (with  the  exception  of  the  real  mother)  is  the  ideal 
of  what  a  work  of  art  should  no^  be*-*whether  regarded  as  a  composi- 
tion* a  piece  of  colouring,  or  an  effect  of  high  finish.  To  convey  a 
notion  of  Ae  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  composed,  I  will  mention  that 
tlie  false  mother  is  standing,  with  a  smile  oa  her  countenance,  holding 
out  her  apron  to  receive  ker  $hare  of  (lie  infant  I 

Ab  a  fine  cOHtrasi  to  the  above,  in  point  of  style,  I  will  here  notice 
a  noble  gallery  picture,  by  Ludovico  Carracci,^— the  only  one  in  the 
collection,  of  this  class,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention.  It  is 
a  long  low  picture — the  figures  larger  than  life — ^representing  the 
Libyan  Sil^l,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  giving  forth  her  orades ; 
srbile  youths  are  attending  her  on  either  side^  with  tabletSi  taking  down 
fiflMit  die  delivers.  The  figure,  attitude,  and  whole'  expression  of  the 
Sih^I*  ere  grand  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  grand  finm  the  pure  anfl 
eem^H  sinyplieity  of  their  conception  and  execution ;  fi>ff  any  diing  like 
the  Adventitious  aid  of  art  or  refinement  is  totally  abandoned.  She  is 
^iumg  OB  the  ground,  ^-self-collected,  as  it  regards  her  attitude^  and  in- 
imlved  in  a  nMe  drapery,  which  seems  to  wrap  itself  about  her  like  a 
aolentn  thought ;  but  her  eyes  are  gazing  forth  into  the  void  space  beibre 
boTf:  ail  if  aeiffching  for  inspiration  from  the  elements  op  the  clouds.  The 
youths  who  are  holding  the  tablets  on  which  her  words  are  to  be  re- 
coadcA  v^  3^  l^M  f'^^9  ^^  ^  ^  different  way.  As  specimens  of  ana- 
tomicnl  design;  they  are  admirable ;  ooe  in  particular  •««  that  on  the 
rjght  of  the  Sibyl*  holding  this  pen  and  looking  round  towards  her — ^in- 
olii4^  AQ  astonishing  union  of  power  and  trudi.  The  colouring  of 
tbia  pie^e  is  consespondent  with  the  conception  and  design^  aad  it  is 
altog^hor  a>noble  specimen  of  what  truly  merits  to  be  oaUed  the  grand 
aigrlei9Art 

In  as  highly  imaginative  a  class  of  Art  as  the  above,  thoqgh  atthb 
very  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  in  point  of  siyle  and  mlbjefety  is  the 
Tcn^tation  of  Saint  Anthony,  by  D.  Teniers^  This  is  one  of  dmse 
grolMi«Mi  in  which  Teniers  had  no  rival»^  and,  indeed*  no  hnitalOir;  )and 
ki  whielf  he  displayed  a  force  of  conc^tioui  a  vividtiesa  of  imagination, 
and  A  tiruth  and  &cility  of  hand,  that  have  never  been  united  in  any 
other  person,  dither  before  or  since.  The  Saint,  with  a  fine  solemn, 
aeUipeMessed,  but  anxious  countenance,  is  sealed  in  his  cell,  looking 
towajrds  A  seeming  lady  who  is  gliding  onv^ards  to  ofier  him  a  cup  of 
wine' which  she  holds  in  her  hand ;  whUe  all  aiound  him  are  seen  non* 
deacvipt  oeeatuies,  composed  *^  of  everv  creatuic's  wors^,"  midcim  the 
niost.  hideous  mops  and  mows,  to  *^  firight  hint  from  h\t  propriety.'^    U 
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10  in  the  vsipresBiQiM  ihtcwB  fiito  the  faces  of  these  ertetttres*  that  it 
woftderful  povver  4yf  the  pictore  eonsiats.  Though  any  thing  bm  burnt 
yet  uaqaefiionaUy  their  efiect  mses  froio  some  reeondite  teseoBbbiia 
that  they  hear  to  aemethiag  that  we  have  eithtf  eeeo  <^r  dreamt  of  m 
humaa  faces.  Tamers  must,  I  think,  have  been  an  opium-ealert  or  k 
never  could  even  have  imagined*  muoh  less  embodiedi  sttch  expresiDBi 
as  we  find  in  this  and  some  oth«r  of  his  pietmreson  thesame  subject;  ftr 
*'  such  tricks  hath  strong  Iniagioation*  only  when  she  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  adventitious  circumstances.  That  these  ezpresmnib 
owe  their  power  upon  us  to  some  resemblance  they  bear  to  what  ne 
have  pireviously  seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  I  am  convinced  from  tk 
fiicty  that  upon  general  spectators  diey  have  no  eflfect  tit  all-'-exceot 
that  of  mere  strangeness.  To  be  afiected  by  them,  and  consequanj 
to  i^preciate  the  astonishing  skill  displayed  in  them,  demands  an  ima- 
gination akin  at  least  to  that  from  whence  they  have  sprung.  Not  tfaii 
1  am  disposed  to  rank  the  value  of  this  skill  higher  in  consequence  of 
its  effects  not  being  generally  intelligible;  on  fhe  contrary:  bat  I 
merely  refer  to  the  fact  as  explanatory.— -To  shew  die  variety  of  ka 
power,  the  artist  baa  depicted  the  seeming  lady,  who  forms  die  pnfla- 
pal  olgect  in  the  picture,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  of  deportment  itM 
oanaot  be  surpassed,  and  which  o)ttld  little  be  expected  to  proceed  fitn 
Ut  pencil,  by  those  who  do  not  know  that,  wbatever  he  could  see,  liat 
heoottld  d^ct — any  one  thing  as  well  as  any  otiier;  abd  thstk 
aAoptad  one  particular  line  of  Art,  not  b^ause  he  excelled  m  it,  tat 
besause  he  preferred  if. 

There  is  another  pietmre  in  this  collection  on  the  same  subject  wtt 
the  abote,  and  of  almost  equal  merit,  but  on  a  much  ainaler  sesk.*- 
There  is  also  one  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  very  finest  he  ever 
painted,  in  his  own  peculiar  dass, — a  Village  scene.  It  is  of  a  Iffp 
sise,  and  yet  includes  but  few  figures ;  but  for  skilful  compoaidooi 
truth  and  harmony  of  colottriiig,  and  rich  touches  of  nature  and  cfaa* 
meter,  it  merits  to  be  called  a  noble  production.  It  repiesents  a  b^ 
piper  standing  <m  a  tub  before  an  alehouse  door,  and  playing  to  dM 
or  four  couf^es  who  are  amusing  themsdves  about  him.  I  adopt  the 
fettowing  passage  from  a  Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  this  collection,  whiA  hv 
been  printed  but  (I  believe)  not  published ;  as  I  could  not  vary  AedMj^ 
tion  with  any  advantage.  **  The  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the  dettf 
#f  this  fine  w<Hrk  are-^-fint,  the  couple  who  are  dancing  in  the  cM^ 
There  is  an  indescribable  expression  of  ludf  sfaame-fiiced,  half  chvclt- 
ling  delight  in  the  woman,  which  is  peculiariy  rich  and  striking;  tat 
so  far  fSjim  moving  on  '  die  tight  fantastic  toe,'  she  lifts  up  her  fecttf 
if  weights  were  ti^  to  them.  The  *  tipsy  dance  and  revefay  ^ 
locAs  out  from  the  Ihce  of  her  partner,  is  equally  ridi  and  fine.  ^ 
figure  next  in  merit,  on  account  of  the  truth  as  well  as  iinsg&l^|^ 
uMeh  its  expressions  combine,  is  diat  of  the  old  man  who  ia  wstdsflf 
the  young  couples  romping,  and  rejoteing  over  them  as  If  the  Mght  tt^ 
newed  the  very  spirit  of  youth  within  him,  and  made  bim  ablej^ 
•  fight  his  (love)  battles  o'er  again.'  The  bagpiper  elevated  ob  tw 
tub,  and  at  once  playing  his  tune  and  partaking  in  the  game  that  ^ 
going  forward  below  him,  ia  also  wonderful."  ^ 

The  next  picture  that  I  shall  notice  is  perhaps,  upon  the  ^^^^rTr 
most  perfect  in  this  c<rflection,  and,  to  my  mind^  the  very  beat  that 
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have  erer  wet  iritji  of  the  master*  .  Indeed  it  hee  ceJBed  my  epinion  oC 
his  talents  to  a  height  that  it  had  never  approached  befose.    It  is  a! 

ficture  hj  Berghem,  which  was  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke.de 
.  ^raaliap  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Vernbarquement  des  Vivres* 
The  scene  is  the  Gulf  of  6enoa»  with  various  figures  and  qattle  on  the 
shore  in  fiont,  about  toembi^rk  inapassage-boat;  and  buildings  and  ship- 
ping occupying  difierent  points  of  the  distance.  The  manner  in  which 
these  latter  are  steeped  in  air,  and  as  it  were  blended  with  it,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable, and  in  no  degree  inferior  to  some  of  Claude's  best  efforts  in 
the  same  class ;  and  the  objects  in  the  foreground  are  equally  eflfective 
in  a  different  wav.  There  is  a  man  seated  at  the  head  of  the  passage- 
boat,  whose  whole  character  might  be  written  from  his  (ace  and  air« 
He  cares  no  more  about  his  customers  than  if  he  was  to  get  nothinff 
by  them,  because  he  knows  that  they  must  come  to  him  ;  and  instead 
of  dancing  attendance  upon  them,  there  he  sits  as  if  they  were  coming 
^  his  leveer    In  the  centre  is  a  woman  counting  her  money,  with  a 

Srospecuve  eye  to  the  amount  of  its  increase  by  her  marketing  e^tpei 
ition.  On  die  left  are  two  men  spelling  the  contents  of  a  posting'- 
bill;  and  near  the  boat  are  two  boys,  one  pushing  and  the  otlMv 
dn^gging  a  goat  that  they  want  to  embark*  but  that  seems  to  ftel  an 
instinctive  horror  of.  its  fdte«  and  wiO  not  stir  a  step.  The  boys  are 
niging  it  with  an  expression  made  up  of  half  fun  halt  anger.  But^  tha 
general  effect  of  .this  picture  is  its  great  charm;  and  this  seema  to  arise 
chiefly  from  the  extreme  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  haodlisig,  aaA 
the  exquisite  harmony  and  sweetness  of  tone  that  is  preserved  through 
the  different  gradations  of  the  perspective  and  the  colouring.  This 
charming  picture,  if  it  does  not  evmce  so  hiffh  and  rare  a  degtee  of 

Cwer  as  some  others  that  I  have  noticed,  is,  I  repeat,  the  most  fault>i 
»  work  in  the  whole  collection. 

If  I  do  not  pass  over  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  **  Laughing  Boy,"  it  will 
be  more  in  respect  to  its  celebrity  than,  in  conformity  with  my  own 
opinion  of  its  merits — ^which  strike  me  as  being  very  limited  indeed. 
It  is  a  small  upright  picture,  repivsendng  a  very  yomg  duld  amusing 
itself  with  a  toy;  and ^  expression  of  in&ntine  simplicity  which 
beams  from  the  happy  countenance  is  extremely  pleasing  and  appro^ 
priate.  But  to  hold  the  picture  up  as  a  distinguished  e£G:>rt  o£  high 
art,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  or  an  indifference  as  to  the  true  import 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  natural  expression  moat 
naturatUy  depicted  ;  and  nothing  more.. 

As  it  was  not  my  intention  to  jiotice  in  detail  any  objects  of  the 
Fonthni  Oallerv  but  those  of  surpassing  merit,  I  shall  ooodude  iim 
notice  by  merely  naming  a  few  others  which  remain  upon  my  memarji, 
and  adding  a  few  words  on  the  general  character  of  the  whole  toL* 
lection. 

Of  the  Flemish  school  of  .finishing  there  are  several  most  exquisite 
specimens,  and  one  or  two  that  are  perhaps  unrivalled.  Of  these  lain 
ter,  a  lady  in  a  satin  and  fur  cloak,  feeding  a  grey  parrot,  by  F. 
Mieris,  is  the  best.  There  is  another  on  the  same  subject,  by  the 
same  master,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  way.  6.  Dow's  "  Ppul* 
terer's  Shop**  is  also  inimitably  rich  and  elaborate  ;  and  its  expressions 
are  more  natural  and  characteristic  than  this  master  usually  took  the 
trouble  of  making  them :  for  his  care  was  chiefly  applied  to  tangible 
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tbingv.  Among  the  gallery  picturei  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herSy  by  Philip  de  Champagne,  i^ch  possesses  extraordinary  merit 
in  the  design  and  the  chiaro-scuro ;  among  the  portraits^  there  is  an 
admirable  one  by  Bronzino,  and  two  by  Sir  Anthony  More  which  are 
little  inferior  to  Titian ;  and  finally,  there  is  a  charming  set  of  pictures 
by  WatteaUi  representing  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  and  two  others  by 
the  same  artist  in  his  usual  courtly  style. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Fonthill  Gallery,  I  should  not  give  a  fair  ioh 
pression  of  its  character  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  if  I  did  not  add, 
generally,  that  it  is  (or,  by  this  time,  vmi)  more  miscellaneous  in  poiat 
of  merit  than  any  other  great  collection  that  I  could  point  oat 
It  contains  (as  I  have  shewn)  a  few  fine  works — ^but  those,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  not  of  the  finest  class;  many  that  do  not  reach 
to  mediocrity ;  and  some  that  are  totally  bad.  Whether  this  argues  a 
want  of  taste,  or  only  a  want  of  means,  is  more  than  I  shall  determine. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  might  be  di£Bcult  to  say  where 
four  hundred  fine  pictures  are  to  be  found.  In  fact«  the  mistake  of 
picture-buyers  is  to  limit  themselves  in  price  rather  than  in  number. 
Oh,  for  the  two  best  rooms  in  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  furnish  them  with !  With  this  space  and  this  sum  alone  one 
might,  even  in  the  present  day,  collect  together  a  finer  private  gallery 
thw  any  one  now  in  existence ; — ^bartering  his  paltry  gold  for  die 
**  riches  fineless"  of  truth  and  beauty ;  and  (if  that  were  his  appetite) 
acquiring  a  lasting  fame  at  the  same  time.  The  late  Mr.  Angerstein 
was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  possessed  ten  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world ! 
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SsBK.  not  for  loneliness  'midst  leaves  and  flowers. 

But  on  the  sanids  that  void  and  voiceless  lie. 
Where  not  a  shade  reveals  the  passing  hours. 

And  Time  seems  lost  into  £temity ! 
And  where—like  wrecks  upon  a  suUcn  sea. 

Making  the  solitude  more  sad — we  tread 
CVer  cities  long  lost  from  Uie  things  that  be. 

Where,  towering  like  tali  phantoms  of  the  dead, 
Haunting  their  desert  tomb  aim  columns  rear  their  head. 

But  when  the  stars  look  down  through  night's  dun  veil. 

And  o'er  the  Arab's  slumber  shed  their  oeams — 
As  solk  as  Beauty's  eye  at  Sorrow's  tale. 

Then  is  the  desert  peopled  with  his  dreams — 
With  (airy  scenes  creative  (ancy  teems ; 

He  sees  die  blue-robed  daughters  of  the  skies 
Wave  on  his  snirit — ^where  the  ciystal  streams 

Stray  throuj^  cool  shades,  and  every  air  that  sighs 
Wafts  o'er  immortal  bowtrs  the  songs  of  Paradise  i  M. 
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Or  tie  Art  if  making  a  good  Marriuge.  ,  -    ;*     . 

'    Such  19  the  attractive  title  of  on^.  of  d^ose' Parisian  puUica^iofiffy' 
w^h  jfirdm  their  unioil  of  a  refilled  .and  piquant  style  with  grtaffe' 
IlcentiOtisness' of  matter — from  thdr  abundance  of  caustic' ffatire,  or* 
playful  bantering,  w\th  t^e  ^aost  barefi^cedwaot  of  principle — aild  from> 
the  employmem  of  a  cultfv^ted,  subtle,  and  even  delicate  intellect  to 
inculcate  the  grossest  sensuality,  may  be  pronounced  eminently  andi 
etnpbaticallyJPrenclY    F^ora  the  profligate  romance  of  Louvet^do^iftttOi 
that  most  bea^ptleks, and  detestable  of  all  productions. Le^iioifOM^  Dbf»^* 
grreiues^  the  JiteraXure  of  Francc,'however  poor  in  other  respects,-  left?eii^ 
not  a  single,  niche  luloccupied  io  what  may  o^  termed  h^r  national  Tem^- 
ple  of  polished  Libertinism :  while  Englemd,  so  superior  to  her  rival^itt* 
all  the  nobler  departments  of  mentql  power,  has  ibrtanately  seUiStf-^ 
deigned  to  compete  with  heron  this  unhallowed  and  forbidden grouiodl' 
One  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  prurient  writers  ofboi^  eoM>^^ 
tries  is  the  common  hypocrisy  t^nd  cant  with  which  they  set  tbemselve»f 
op  for  moralists  and  saints  whenever  they  are  about  to  be  panicakxIJF' 
acaiidalous.     We  could  mention  certain  British  inawworms  who  neiiaif 
Tentnre  i^pon  en  indecent  or  abusive  article  without  aprefaoe  l)f  pKCM 
tended  horror  at  the  irreligion,  indecorum,  and  personality,  <4'^wmiA^ 
Qnacceptalile  .contemporary.    Thus  the  Viscount  de  S  ■  ■  "v  ^^f^kUtiiik* 
the  fum  degverre  assumed  by  the  author  of  '*  Conj«igali0m^''>i«4ycr{te 
thie  spirit  of  the  misogynist  Swift  he  wallows  in  the  mostfvvoltfaigr 
nastlness  of  detail,  is  careful  to  add,  that  thereistio  secfunnty'ibrfeKiw 
virtue  or  conjugal  happiness  unless  it  be  grounded  upon  our  holy  90^ 
ligion  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that  he  suggests  means  of  the  basest 
artifice,  fraud,  and  forgery,  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  he  piously  warns  them  that  there  is  no  medium  so  . 
likely  to  succeed  as  the  practice  of  strict  honour  and  unsullied  mo- 
rality.    Upon  p^her  occasions,  however,  he  forgets  all  his  .theoretical 
integrity^  inculcates  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cheating,  without  deeming 
them  worthy  of  even  a  passing  apology,  or,,  if  he  condescends  to  excuse 
them  at  all,  revives  the  controversy  of  Thwackumand  S^are ;  assures 
us  that,  if  the  end  be  the  happiness  of  the  pmrties,  it  ooinpl^tely  sancti* 
fies  the  means  ;  quotes  the  old  adage,  that  in  Love  and  War  all  strata-  . 
gems  are  allowable ;  and  finally  tells  the  reader  very  cavalierly,  that  if 
any  objections  be  made  to  the  sordid  duplicity  which  he  advises,  he 
rests  his  whole  defence  upon  the  title  of  his  book,  which  be  has  called 
t&e  art  of  making  a  good  marriage^     Wichoat-  fiirther  stigoSatizing  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  unprincipled  woork,  vve  ritell  proceed  to  give 
such  extracts  from  its  unobjectiobable  passaged  a^  may  affifard  amusing 
specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  power  of  observation,  as  well  as  of 
the  Parisian  fashions,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  upon  that  univer- 
sally interesting  suliject-^Marriag^. ..  „     .  .^ 

The  very  first  piragraph  of  the  praliminary  reflectioos  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  tho  nation.*.  Whoefwc  iiiii^  ibt^filigbteiC^egree  con- 
versant with  French  literature  must  have  observed  the  slavish  conceit 
with  which  every  individual,  for  many  ages,  identified  his  own  personal 
vanity  with  that  of  the  ^and  fyyyyyi^,  to  which  we  may  attribute 
their  custom  of  ransacking  ancient  and  modem  history  for  lon»mots 
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fall  of-sensibility,  do  you  knpw  what  remsdns  pf  those  maniagea  which  ue 
sneering^y  termed  the  uoion  of  hunger  and  thirst  ? — mutual  regrets — ^niana- 
scripts  ot  romances,  and  pawnbrokers'  duplicates.  Reflect^  then,  seriously, 
coiyugalizers  of  both  sexes,  before  you  suomit  yourselves  to  the  empire  ot  a 
sentiment ;  anticipate  the  future  fate  of  the  Venus,  cr  the  Apollo,  who  has  cap- 
tivated you,  and  do  not  imagine  that  this  firework  of  the  heart  can  be  of  lon^ 
continuance.  Alas  1'  after  tne  fine  Catherine  wheel  has  been  let  off  at  Tiroli, 
there  remains  nothing  but  blackened  scaffolding,  scorched  pasteboard,  and 
the  bad  odour  of  sulphur ;  and  to  many  husbands  marriage,  after  the  hone]f- 
moon,  appears  little  better  than  a  Tivoli  firework." 

Olf  the  propriety  of  aubmittiBg  to  our  parenta  in  all  matrimonial 
affairs,  the  following  is  adduced  as  an  exemplary  lustration : 

**  Edward,  a  handsome  cashier,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Otynapia, 
only  daughter  of  an  opulent  banker.  Love  had  never  more  vehemently  in- 
flamed two  hearts  already  united  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy ;  nevertheless  the 
father,  having  learnt  the  folly  of  his  daughter,  formally  declared  in  an  angry 
letter,  that  she  must  prepare  to  renounce  her  chimerical  passion.  Olympia 
replies,  for  lovers  are  never  sparins  of  long-winded  epistles,  that  Fate  had 
pointed  out  as  her  husband  the  only  individual  who  could  secure  her  happi- 
ness, and  concluded  her  high-flown  and  romantic  letter  with  the  following 
remarkable  words — Edward  or  Death  I !  ! — ^What  did  papa  write  under  this 
theatrical  and  mournful  declaration  ? — "Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,** — ^And 
he  was  perfectly  right.  Edward  had  nothing  but  a  good  figure,  a  little  talent, 
and  a  good  many  creditors.  Olympia  passing  from  opulence  to  penury,  in  a 
melancholy  hovel,  disinherited  by  her  parents,  and  forced  to  make  a  little 
kitchen,  in  a  little  room,  with  little  means,  would  soon  have  repented  her 
roelo-dramatic  resolutions ;  love,  who  is  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  would  as  usual 
have  flown  out  of  the  window,  and  our  married  couple,  according  to  custom, 
would  have  recriminated  upon  their  mutual  folly." 

Against  the  dupery  of  fortune-tellers  and  gipsies  the  following  can* 
tion  is  given  to  all  amorous  damsels : 

"  I  beseech  all  those  youn^  ladies,  who,  while  they  have  the  bandage  of 
lore  or  of  the  senses  over  their  eyes,  never  see  any  thmg  except  through  the 
prism  of  illusions  and  desire,  not  to  yield  to  the  puerile  superstition  of  con- 
sulting one  of  those  Pythonesses  of  the  highway,  one  of  those  sibyls  of  the 
Srret,  who,  of  their  own  plenary  authority,  read  in  the  future  every  body's 
:e  but  their  own,  and  in  a  game  of  cards  spread  out  like  a  fan,  in  the  white 
of  eggs,  or  the  srounds  of  coffee,  shew  you  sweethearts  as  clearly  as  astrolo- 
gers perceive  inhabitants  in  the  moon.  Believe  me,  these  sorceresses  of  the 
cellar,  upon  their  modern  tripods,  with  their  black  or  white  magic,  their  le- 
gerdemam  and  coqjurer's  tricks,  know  not  a  jot  more  of  the  matter  than 
those  .porteresses  who  prophesy  husbands  for  the  chambermaids  of  their 
hotel,  by  signalizing  the  knave  of  hearts  as  a  fair  lever,  the  queen  of  spades 
as  a  dtmgerous  fwai,  and  the  ace  of  diamonds  as  a  letter  fnm  the  counirff.  Do 
you  wish  to  know,  ladies,  the  only  method  of  securing  a  rich  and  good  hus- 
band, who  after  liive  (which  has  an  immortality  of  some  months  after  mar- 
riage) will  preserve  for  you  an  eternal  esteem  ?  Ic  is  by  your  good  conduct, 
your  manners,  your  prudence,  that  you  will  obuin  this  treasure." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  author,  and  better  for  his  readers, 
had  he  never  given  more  objectionable  advice. 

Upofi  the  subject  of  education,  he  disserteth  after  the  foUowing 
fashion. 

^  "  In  bestowing  a  brilliant  education  upon  a  girl  whose  whole  fortune  con- 
sists in  the  pride  of  her  superficial  learning,  in  her  harpsichord,  her  music- 
books,  and  her  fiistidious  purism  in  language,  you  are  unconsciously  pre- 
paring for  her  the  most  painful  lot.    Quitting  her  high-bred  school  with  a 
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complete  varnish  of  (ash ion  and  scientific  trumpery^  she  no  sooner  reaches 
home  than  she  looks  down  with  ycom  upon  her  own  mother^  who  i^  for  ever 
breaking  poor  Priscian's  head,  and  sometimes  otfends  her  ear  by  a  pleonasm, 
mod  sometimes  by  a  blunder  in  prosody.    Even  the  chambermaid  cannot  pfy 
her  broom  without  doing  an  injury  to  grammatical  sensibility;  ourprecions 
blue-stocking  reasons  about  rhythm  and  the  rules  of  versification,  composes 
somniferous  novels  u{>on  the  question  '  whether  Love  is  a  purely  meiaphusical  or 
maierial  heing,'  and  with  all  this  gallimaufry  of  words,  and  ofalembicized  and 
ambitious  phrases,  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  water-gruel  for  her  hus- 
band in  case  he  should  fall  sick.     What  have  mythology,  the  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads,  Pan  and  the  Fbun9,  Endymion  and  the  moon,  to  do  in  a 
batdiar's  or  a  grocer's  shop  ?  and  why  should  the  daughter  of  such  people  be 
able  to  jabber  a  few  words  of  Italian,  or  have  her  head  loaded  with  the  revo- 
louons  of  the  Lower  Empire  ?    Young  persons,  however,  should  make  a 
serious  study  of  dancing,  which  is  to  marriage  what  the  candle  is  to  the 
moth  :  it  is  the  principal  flame  at  which  Hymen  lights  his  torch.    I  recom- 
naend  them,  then,  to  frequent  all  balls,  public  and  private ;  and  if  a  perfumed 
billet-doux  should  be  slipped  into  their  nands,  they  should  make  a  point  of 
refusing  the  first,  as  the  surest  method  of  receiving  a  great  many  more. 
These  little  obstacles  are  the  thorns  of  the  moss-rose,  which  centuple  its 
,valne.    In  your  anxiety,  however,  to  conjugalize,  I  beseech  you,  by  the  apple 
of  your  eye,  not   to  imitate  those  husband-hunting  JSina  Venunu,  who, 
perched  in  the  balcony  of  an  alcove  or  park*pavilion  overhanging  a  high 
road,  holding  a  book  or  a  guitar  in  an  affected  attitude,  seem  to  be  fishing 
with  a  line  tor  any  husband  who  will  nibble  at  the  bait.     I  knew  a  young 
lady  at  Lille  so  possessed  with  this  mairmoniomania,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  pay  her  the  commonest  attentions  without  her  consider- 
ing it  as  an  overture,  and  threatening  him  with  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise when  he  undeceived  her  of  her  strange  error.    I  recollect  an  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  reply  to  some  of  her  ridicu- 
lous missives.    Heavens !  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Lille,  than  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  father  and  mother ;  the  new  I^ina.  Vernon 
throws  her  arms  around  him  wit|i  a  frantic  cry  \  calls  upon  him  to  realize  his 
vows,  and  declares  that  she  will  only  release  him  at  the  altar.     A  lucky  false- 
hood enabling  him  to  throw  himself  upon  his  horse,  and  gallop  away  from 
this  nuptial  cut-throat,  I  encountered  him  in  the  High-street  of  fiethune,  still 
imagining  that  he  saw  at  his  heels  all  the  evil  genii  and  malevolent  sylphs  of 
Hymen." 

m 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  marriage-ceremonies  of  England,  our 
author  begins  by  stating,  that ''  clandestine  marriages  are  no  where  so 
prevalent,  inasmuch  as  any  two  lovers  have  only  to  send  for  a  Pro- 
testant priest,  who,  for  a  trifle,  will  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
caprices  or  desires  of  a  momentary  passion.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
clergy,"  he  adds, ''  to  write  upon  dieir  windows  '  marriages  performed 
here  upon  cheap  terras ;'  and  we  are  informed  that  women  have  this 
great  advantage,  that,  if  they  cannot  succeed  by  other  means,  they  may 
intoxicate  their  lover,  who,  on  recovering  his  senses,  may  find  himself 
the  husband  of  the  woman  whom  he  most  despises."  With  an  unusual 
scrupulosity,  he  admits  that  these  fraudulent  marriages  have  lately 
been  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Guernsey  is  the  new 
Cy  thera  of  conjugalism  for  which  all  those  embark  whose  nuptials  en- 
counter any  legal  obstacle,  and  the  throwing  of  the  garter  and  other 
exploded  ceremonies  are  described  as  indispensable  accompaniments  to 
every  union.  Among  the  anecdotes,  we  are  told  of  an  Englishman 
who  suddenly  resolved  to  be  married  before  he  had  finished  smoking 
his  pipe^  which  he  accomplished  with  some  little  difficulty;  and  of 
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milty  of  several  jAfidelities — ''Alaa!"  ejLclaimed  ber  huffbandt  ^  j[pii 
Ea?«  AP  iPQce  reMoa  to  be  ^iti^fied  ]vi!itb  me ;  I  pj^W#«  tbcre&re  not 
to  |NreterTe  any  renembranoe  of  your  ji^sconduct  if  you  vbl  return  wiU 
ibrgive  me  whatever  wrongs  I  may  have  oommtted  towavdt  you."  Not 
less  surprised  than  overcome  by  this  exeessive  goodness^  she  gladly 
consented,  when  he  informed  ber,  that  having  discovered  her  ^Ian- 
tries,  be  bad  ^aken  tbe  liberty  of  ppisoi^ng  be^,  an^  that  sbe  Wf|s  thfifx 
dying  by  bis  hand  I — A  Milord  Anglfiis,  pf  great  wealth,  lately ^rived 
at  Paris,  was  so  much  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  .poor  wonaaa*! 
daughter  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  that  he  cried  with  a  sheepish  air-^ 
^  Jkfoi  tpouier  rous  ioute  de suite"  The  damsel  blushed.  **  V^tZ'VO^ 
vtj/i  o  no  f"  (om  ou  noru)  The  young  woman  being  advised  to  decide 
instantly,  as  tbis  marrier  d  la  mwute  might  change  his  mind,  very  se- 
riously cried  out — "  Oui ;"  to  which  Milord  replied,  **  Uue  GenUlnum 
ne  pa$  avoir  qu^une  parole,*'  and  the  wedding  was  shortly  solemnised 
:irith  great  magniiScence.  Eight  days  after,  a  friend  returning  from 
Italy  gave  him  such  an  attractive  account  of  Naples  that  he  exclaimed 
afresh — **  Toute  de  suite^  ttntte  de  suUcj  dais  cmval  de  ia  poste,  ei  d 
Naples/^  and  in  a  few  days  his  new  wife  finds  herself  under  the  burn- 
ing skies  of  Lombardy. — ^These  most  authentic  anecdotes  are  wound 
up  by  the  marriage  of  a  Parisian  exquisite. 

**  Saint-Elme  was  charming,  brilliant,  ymtty ^/hii  h  peindre  ;  he  fenced««nd 
wrote  a  billet-doux  en  vrai  LUtelace :  the  Coryphaeus  of  tbd  side  scenes,  the 
actresses  contended  for  his  fa\ours,  and  lireried  lacqueys  brought  him  letters 
perfumed  h  la  FaniUe,  with  appointments  from  ladies  of  distinction.  De- 
scending from  his  unpaid  tilbury  in  the  fiois  de  Boulogne,  aqd  ogling  through 
a  diamond  eye-glass,  for  which  he  was  still  in  the  jeweller's  books,  he  was 
the  darling  of  those  fashionable  dames  who  parade  their  landaus  in  fine  wea- 
ther, scattering  from  their  horses'  feet  clouds  of  ostentations  dust.  Nothing 
in  appearance  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  our  ambered  hero,  since  he 
took  nu  tea  at  Hardy's,  on  the  Italian  Boulevard,  dined  at  Beauvilliers,  em- 
ployed an  English  habit-maker,  wore  a  waistcoat  of  Eau  du  Nil,  had  his 
nockets  filled  with  orange-comfits,  candied  cherries,  pastilles  au  punch,  and 
Nougat  de  Marseilles ;  and  was,  moreover,  often  seen  in  the  private  boxes 
of  the  theatres ;  but  alas  1  his  prosperity  was  soon  to  end.*' 

Besieged  one  morning  by  bailiffs  and  creditors  who  offered  him  his 
choice — payment  or  a  prison — ^he  decided  as  firmly  as  Caesar  when  be 
crossed  die  Rubicon,  and,  accompanied  by  his  father,  betook  himself 
to  the  horrible  Lady  Formes,  a  Londoner,  of  a  hundred  diousaxtd  ster- 
ling a-year,  whose  hideous  portrait  is  exhibited  in  the  fronti^iece  to 
the  volume,  and  sacrifices  himself  to  this  ancient  fright  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  creditors.  Our  author,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  as 
happy  in  the  names  of  our  nobility  as  Rousseau  in  his  '*  Nouvelle  He- 
Imse/'  and  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  *'  Cormne ;"  and  as  to  the  dum^ 
ridicule  of  his  story  and  his  caricature,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  mn^ 
less  disreputable  to  possess  the  forbiding  features  of  a  Lady  Formes, 
than  ^e  sordid  and  profligate  soul  of  a  Saint-Elme. 

After  recommending  the  revival  of  a  custom  among  the  Babylonians, 
who  used  to  assemble  all  their  marriageable  young  women  in  a  pnbfac 
place,  and  bestow  the  money  which  was  bidden  fbr  the  beauties  in  mar- 
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riage  portions  tor  thoie  wlio  were  vglji  o«f  author  quotci  from 

**  Quand  Phomme  de  la  vie  entreprend  fe  voyage. 
La  femme  avec  dovoeut  gaide  ses  pfremien  pas ; 
EUe  mit  le  ehander  dant  le  fougae  de  Vngs, 
El  le  eoasole  eoooie  aoz  portes  de  ttepas.^ 

A  eentiment  which  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  little  more  re- 
spect for  the  sex :  and,  when  he  ventures  in  anodier  place  to  exclaim-^ 

"  Mats  pour  moi  dont  le  front  trop  aisement  rougtt. 
Ma  bouche  a  d^^  peur  de  t'en  avoir  trop  dtt/' 

he  may  rest  assured  that  no  decent  reader,  even  in  France,  will  accuse 
him  upon  the  first  line,  or  acquit  him  upon  the  second.  H« 
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The  Watering  Places. 

**  AwAKB,  arite»"  bold  Neptune  cries, 
**  It  scandalous  and  bMe  is 
To  lag  behind,  when  half  mankind 
Frequent  my  Watering  Places.** — 
**  Tispassing  odd,  blue-bearded  god. 
That  men  should  thus  turn  otteii  ;-^ 
With  every  due  respect  for  you, 
I  never  liked  your  waters. 

**  If 'twere  my  lot  to  build  a  cot. 

Or  dome  of  Chinese  •pattern, 
it  should  not  verge  upon  thy  sw^. 

Joint  Dofisee  of  Saturn. 
The  very  trees,  that  own  thy  bveese. 

Seem  by  the  fiwour  undone ; 
With  inland  bend,  like  me,  lliey  send 

A  longing  look  tow'rd  London. 

**  The  man  who  stops  in  sea-side  shops, ' 

Like  Donaldson's  or  Lucombe's, 
In  hopes  to  find  food  for  the  mind. 

Soon  finds  he's  not  at  Hookham's. 
The  libraries  that  edge  thy  seas. 

Are  fit  for  boys  in  short  hose : 
Their  gew-gaw  shelves  bear  tops  for  twelves. 

And  paper  kites  for  quartos. 

**  Sandgate  may  do  for  those  who  woo 

The  leadfcn  god  of  slumber. 
O^er  Bognor  ffock  the  sea^gidls  flock  ; 

i  'II  not  saevBBse  tbeir  auniber. 
Who  kwes  to  ksde  should  9a  to  Ryde, 

Full  ei|u»-dismal  CoiPes  » : 
And  poor  Eastbourne  appears  to  mourn 

Her  runaway  'Sea  Houses.' 

*•  To  firoadsfain  they  may  post  aw;iy. 
Who  think  it  famous  cheer  is 
With  gun  and  shot  o*er  fields  to  trot. 
Monopolized  by  Ceres. 
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SwUhenA  *%  t66  fugh,  and  tliey  who  hie 

To  Scarborough  too  &r  get : 
Worthing's  all  udes,  and  all  Cheapside's 
]!l[iud-carted  into  Maxgate. 

**  Tow'rd  Rottlo^dean  who  walks  the  Steyn^ 

A  bold  and  jutting  work  sees. 
Which  aims,  by  spars,  and  chains,  and  bars^ 

To  fetter  thee,  like  Xerxes. 
But,  Son  of  Ops,  the  pile  that  stops 

Thy  waters  in  their  gushing. 
May  Quit  its  post  on  Brighton  coast. 

Ana  walk  away  to  Fludiing. 

''See  yonder ^cht,  with  paddling  trot» 

And  rolling  Lichfield  Sam's  {put. 
Unload,  at  eight,  its  motley  freight. 

To  skim  thy  surf  at  Ramsffate. 
1  once  swam  near  her  Lighuiouse  Pier, 

Than  moist 'Leander  madder. 
But,  wamM  by  Time,  no  more  I  climb 

For  Angels  Jacob's  ladder. 

*'  At  Hastings,  if  her  frisky  cliff 
Would  be  more  staid  and  sober. 
The  gods  1  'd  thank  to  pass,  dear  Frank, 

With  thee  a  blithe  October. 
But  from  her  brink  new  rocks  mvv  sink, 
'  The  next  time  blows  the  wind  bad  : 
And  1  below  her  chalky  brow 
Be  sepulchred  like  Smdbad. 

"  Thus,  billowy  sod,  my  muse  has  trod 

Thy  forelan<is,  creeks,  and  mountains,     . 
And,  could  I  boot  as  light  a  foot, 

I M  seek  thy  briny  fountains. 
But  gout  requires  more  inland  shires. 

The  limb,  that  last-night  felt  numb. 
Instinctive  clin«  to  mineral  springer- 
Adieu,  I  'm  off  for  Cheltenham  1" 


A    WALK    TO    VINCENNKS. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  season,  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  walked  to  the 
chateau  of  Vincennes.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  pure  cerulean  sky,  with 
that  vivifying  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  never  seen  or  expexieooed 
ID  our  metropolis,  and  of  which  the  feeling  is  understood  by  most,  but 
which  it  womd  be  difficult  to  describe  here,  gave  me  more  than  a  com- 
mon susceptibility  of  enjoying  a  walk — ^it  was  the  exhilaration  of  bt- 
cipient  inebriety  without  its  deadening  efiPect  upon  the  faculties.  The 
mind  wore  its  keenest  edge,  and  its  perceptions  were  stimulated  as 
forcibly  as  the  fibres  of  the  body  were  braced.  Such  a  moment  is 
&vourable  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  it  is  then  almost  an 
offence  against  natural  feeling  not  to  walk  forth  and  drink  in  the  de* 
li^t  which  creation  offers  us.  My  resolution  was  executed  nu*  It 
champ,  I  had  breakfasted  at  the  Caff)&  Hardi  in  the  Bauievard  da 
ItalienSf  when  I  planned  my  ramble,  and  having  crowned  my  dejamt 
with  9Lpctk  verre  of  brandy,  about  a  good-sised  thimble  f«ll|  (for  my 
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a 

break&st,  be  it  obsenrcfd,  was  d  Idj/hurthette,}'!  im>ceeded  along  those 
charming  adjnncts  to  the  French  cities — the  Boalevards,  amusing  my- 
self with  the  endless  Tariety  of  objects  m  my  way,  imtil  I  reached  the 
Barrier  du  Trone.  All  who  have  been  at  the  eastern  end  of  Paris 
know  this  spot  of  ingress  and  egress  by  the  two  naked  colamns  on 
each  hand.  The  road  from  the  barrier  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  Vin- 
cennes  and  its  pleasant  neighbourhood/and  is  planted  with  a  double  row 
<»f  trees  the  whole  way*  The  ground  on  the  right  is  level ;  on  the  left 
hand  it  begins  to  rise  at  a  little  distance  off,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a 
hill*  on  the  side  of  which  is  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise, 
with  its  white  monuments  and  plantations.  This  bill  is  called  Mont 
Louis.  The  cemetery  is  the  site  of  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  the  P^re 
La  Chaise,  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mistress  Madame 
deMaintenon,  who  used  to  visit  the  P^re  La  Chaise  there,  as  a  Frenchman 
of  the  Bourbon  school  would  say,  from  motives  of  pure  piety !  The  side 
of  the  hill  without  the  cemetery,  and  some  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween that  and  the  road  of  Vincennes,  was  occupied  by  peach-gardens, 
then  in  all  their  luxuriance  of  rich  blossom.  I  walked  at  a  slow  rate 
over  a  road  which  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  busy  scene  of  one 
situated  near  the  British  capital.  I  met  few  persons  ;  a  diligence  with 
its  gp-otesque  accompaniments  in  pilotage,  passengers  and  lumber,  a 
gens'-'Cparme  patrolling,  and  a  demi-tasse*  or  two,  if  i  might  judge  from 
their  soldierlike  air,  threadbare  coats,  and' toil-worn  aspects,  were  this 
most  important  in  the  scale  of  consequence.  There  were  also  a  few 
country  people  with  the  produce  of  their  ground,  seeking  Paris  for  its 
sale,  and  jabbering  their  patois  with  the  accustomed  volubility  of  their 
nation.  No  splendid  equipages  passed  me;  Paris  seemed  to  have  at- 
tracted and  retained  all ;  as  it  retains  every  idea  that  a  Frenchman  can 
possibly  accumulate  of  beauty,  excellence,  and  grandeur. 

I  must  mention  that  before  reaching  the  Barrier  dli  Trone,  I  went  a 
little  out  of  the  vray  to  visit  a  spot^  the  associations  with  which  pre- 
sented the  most  painful  aspect,  and  recall^  the  recollection  of  scenes 
which  France  must  for  ever  blush  to  find  in  the  recqrds  of  her  history. 
It  is  a  piece  of  ground,  not  forty  feet  square,  in  the  corner  of  what  was 
once  the  garden  of  some  canonesses  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  between  the  24th  June,  1793, 
and  27 th  July,  1794,  nearly  one  lialf  of  all  the  corpses  of  unhappy 
persons  decapitated  in  Paris  during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as  the 
rrench  denominate  that  period,  were  crammed  into  such  a  little 
space.  This  number  amounted  to  1298.  Over  each  layer  of  bodies 
some  inches  in  thickness  of  quick-lime  were  deposited.  Little  indeed  is 
the  room  that  mortals  require  for  their  last  sojourn  at  this  rate,  much 
less  even  thani>ur  scanty  London  grave-yards  can  bestow!  Though 
these  remains  must  have  constituted  a  mass  of  human  putrefaction  quite 
appalling,  the  lime  effectually  prevented  any  bad  consequences  to  the 
living,  and  the  decomposition  was  rapid  and  complete.  Among  the 
dead  thus  inhumed  here,  was  the  noted  Frederick  Baron  Trenck,  who 
was  decapitated  only  two  days  before  Robespierre. 

After  this  digression,  to  return  to  ipy  main  object.     I  pursued  my 

*  The  half'PBy  officers,  or  demi-tolde,  who  are  supposed  to  possess  only  the 
means  of  paying  for  half  cups  of  coffee. 


^ 
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lOjiMe  lute  the  ^MiidouB  gwca  tbade  4>f  die  tf^ 
palace  built  by.  Catharine  and  Mary  de  Medicis ;  it  oontains  mMmg 
remarkabley  wd  I  pinned  it  by  to  enter  the  fort  or  ehateaui  to  ede- 
hcated  as  aatate  {uriioni  having  been  in  eveiy  xeapect  thetwin  brother 
of  the  Baatile.  It  wouU  have  ahared  the  tame  fateaa  that  edifice,  had 
II9C  the  patriotic  JLa  Firyette  preserved  it  by  calling  oat  the  NatioBal 
Guard*  A  young  officer  oi  gent'iamerict  with  whom  I  had  been  kng 
aeqnaiotedr  accompanied  me-  He  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  L^gioii  ef 
Honour  giv^  him  by  Napoleon,  and  therefore  it  is  iair  to  auppoee  he 
merited  it  hy  hiaaervicea.  Yet  he  told  me  that  haTiqg  served ^  Bi»- 
pcaror  fiuthfullyi  he  had  now  transferred  hisallmance  to  Louis,  and 
would  equally  devote  his  life  for  him,  adding  wi£  all  a  FrenchmanVi 
bv^  and  -vebsmenoe,  upon  my  smiling  at  his  pliancy  of  pnAcipU,  ^  he 
would  rather  serve  Louis  than  his  Qoi^  for  he  had  seen  ene  but  lie 
never  saw  the  other."  This  is  too  true  a  picture  of  modem  polkicd 
Fiendunin,  and  of  numerous  politicians  in  every  conntiy.  Even  eno- 
neous  principle  may  command  respect,  if  it  be  inflexibly  true  te  its  pr»> 
tensions,  but  who  can  respect  those  ^nho  studiously  snbieet  their  pein- 
cjpka  to  their  interests!  We  crossed  the  drawbridges  and  entered  tibe 
inner  court.  All  seemed  adapted  to  Ae  purposes  of  arbitrary  power. 
*-«noats and  walls  precluding  any  chance  of  escape;  a  gkxMn  falling 
fiem  the  dark  masses  of  stone  the  whole  height  of  the  keep,  that  flun^ 
over  the  mind^  together  with  ite  dark  shadows,  a  sadness  weighiDg 
dawn  every  other  sensation.  The  recollection  oif  the  mass  of  humati 
suffinring  endured  and  enduring  there,  must  have  inflicted  a  death  of 
hope  in  the  mind  of  every  newly-*arrived  victim.  A  lettrt  de  caoktt 
and  a  warrant  .for  esbecution  could  have  produced  in  him  fedings  veiy 


little  dissimilar.    No  question  was  allowed  to  be  asked  by  the  prisotter 

i;  C€9t  kif  he  was  told,  la  maimm  de  iikmee.    As  I 


on  his  introdndian: 

.entered  the  dowt  of  the  donjon,  the  walls  of  which  are  sixteen  fleet  in 

tbiekncas,  1  thoughtof  the  macripdon  over  heU»gate  in  Dwite, 

Laaciate  ognl  speranxa,  voi,  che  'ntnite ! 

What  a  picture  was  before  me  of  the  old  regime  of  France  1  From 
the  palace  to  the  dungeon  was  here  indeed  but  a  step.  The  groans 
and  misery  of  the  captives  must  often,  from  their  vicinity  to  it,  have 
been  echoed  back  in  return  for  the  music  and  revefary  of  eourtieis. 
Thus  the  pains  of  captivity  were  rendered  more  cutting,  and  a  torture 
inflicted  on  the  mind  even  more  bitter  than  Louis  XL  caused  on  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Princes  of  Armagnac,  at  Vincennes  or  in  the 
Bastfle.  They  were  placed  in  holes  in  the  masonry  shaped  like  in- 
verted cones,  to  prevent  their  feet  having  an  easy  resting-place,  sooorved 
twice  a  week,  and  a  tooth  was  drawn  from  them  every  three  moncbs  I 
The  donjon  is  a  square  building,  having  round  towers  at  the  angles ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  an  inner  ditch.  The  first  door  being  passed,  it  waa 
fbrmerlv  necessary  to  open  three  more  before  entering  the  first  ^pert- 
ment,  though  these  are  at  present  dispensed  with.  The  cells  m  the 
prisoners  surrounded  this  room,  small  and  lofty,  with  very  little  light* 
owing  to  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  lowest  floor  was 
of  old  used  as  a  place  of  torture.  The  stone  elevations  still  veBsain 
on  which  the  prisoners  were  seated,  with  die  places  of  the  rings  over 
them  by  which  they  were  confined  while  they  suflfbed.    A  staircase  in 
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^MoflbecireolArtanelilidtoilifirBummitoCtliebii^^  iMConded, 
and  WM  duyrmed  with  the  prospect.  On  one  tide  rot  laj  what  remains 
of  the  wood  of  Vineennesi  ricmtf  as  the  French  ^7,  in  the  rich  lux* 
uriance  of  spring ;  at  a  little  distance  was  the  pleasant  village  of 'Saint 
Mandi^  and  in  another  direction  the  dty  of  Paris,  with  the  domes  of  the 
Camheon  and  Invalids  clear  and  minutely  seen,  under  the  lovely  blae 
heaven ;  no  black  dinginess  obscured  the  buildings ;  every  thing  was 
definedy  and  stood  out  in  its  minutest  details.  The  soft  air  bore  with 
it  a  epirit  of  voluptuouaness  that  seemed  to  afibrd  freeh  excitation  to 
enjoyment  on  every  inhakment.  It  almost  made  me  &i!get  where  I 
was  standing,  that  beneath  my  feet  was  a  place  of  sighs  and  groans, 
and  woe,  or  rather  had  been  such,  and  perhaps  might  soon  be  such 
again ;  and  th|it|  amidst  the  luxuriance  of  earth,  air,  and  skies,  man 
had  even  there  erected  a  habitation  lor  his  crimes,  deforming,  as  usual, 
the  face  of  Nature  with  monuments  of  his  iniquities*  l£>w  painful 
must  flihe  feelings  .of  a  favoured  inrisoner  have  bean,  who  was  permitted 
to  walk  op  the  leads  for  an  hour  with  his  turnkey  on  such  a  charming 
day,  and  then  forced  to  return  to  his  dark  col  amid  solitude  ui3 
heart-rending  desolation !  I  descended  the  narrow  stairs,  which  once 
had  several  iron«-plated  doors  on- them  for  additional  security,  mose  in 
love  with  freedom  than  ever,  and  with  a  greater  detestation  of  the 
despotic  will  of ''  a  little  brief  authority.*'  My  guide  told  me  that  there 
were  many  inscr^tions  on  the  walls,  the  labour  of  different  captives, 
and  wished  me  to  view  some  dungeons  below,  but  I  was  glad  to  hasten 
out  of  the  horrible  den*  Such,  however,  is  the  happy  nature  of  some 
temperaments,  that  calamity  cannot  depress  them,  nor  danger  alarmt 
Among  numberless  persons  incarcerated  at  Vincennes  by  Cardinal 
Masarine,  was  the  ^eat  Cond6,  who  sung,  laughed,  danced,  and 
played  the  violin;  bemg  a  prisoner  of  rank,  he  received  indulgences 
unluiovm  to  plebeian  o&nders.  Abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  never 
gave  way  to  aadness  or  anger,  except  when  speaking  of  Maaiurine, 
'*  Le  vieux  renard  quijwqu'd  prisent  a  trompS  Dieu  f.t  It  diable,  ei  ne  se 
iassera  jamais  d^outrager  ks  bans  serviteurs  dc  ritat,  d  mohs  que  U  par^ 
lement  ne  congiOe  ou  ne  punisse  sevirement  cet  iUustrissme  foqum  de 
piscina"  He  studied  much,  being  allowed  books,  and  wrote  epigrams 
upon  his  persecutors.  The  AbTO  Fresnoy  was  many  times  mcarce- 
rated  in  the  Bastile  and  Vincennes  for  his  writingSj  at  which  latter 
place  he  terminated  his  days  in  1 755,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  So  gay  was 
he  on  going  to  his  cell,  and  so  accustomed  to  be  sent^here,  that  when 
tlie  officer  came  with  the  king's  order  he  did  not  allow  him  to  speak 
first,  but  began  himself.  "  Ah,  Monsieur  !  Bon  jour  T  and  turning  to 
bis  housekeeper,  **  Mon  petit  paquet,  da  Unge^  du  tahac^  and  set  ofiT 
laughing.  Such  are  happy  dispositions.  Goldsmith  thinks  it  best  to 
oppose  the  calamities  of  life  by  dissipation  rather  than  reason.  Alas  f 
neither  is  a  specific  for  all,  since  our  constitutions,  before  the  recdpt 
will  do,  must  be  remoulded  alike.  When  we  consider  the  limited  dura- 
tion of  human  exist^ice,  nothing  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow  can 
atone  for  the  loss  of  liberty  to  an  individual  for  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  two  or  three  years.  By  the  kttres  de  cachet  many  were  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  for  twenty  and  tlurty  years.  Latude,  whose  story 
has  been  long  published,  was  incarcerated  diirty-five  years  {or  only' 
afironting  &Hidame  Pompadour.    Many  a  ^soft  of  literature  bad  ^n- 
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guished  awav  his  days  there  in  sorroW,  'and  brave  spirits,  little  de- 
serving to  be  *'  kept  in  such  a  cage^^^as  Prince  Henry  said  of  Raleighy 
have  worn  out  life  in  unmerited  forgetfulness  within  its  iron  precincts. 
Madame  Guyot,  the  enthusiastic  and  good,  Crebillon,  Diderot,  Mira- 
beau,  Morillet,  and  a  long  list  of  great  names,  were  among  the  captives 
at  Vincennes.  Their  captivity  however  took  place  openly  in  latter 
days,  when  public  opinion  began  to  have  some  sway.  One  half  of  die 
victims  of  regal  vengeance,  more  to  be  pitied  than  these,  were  never 
known  to  the  world  by  name  or  by  their  fate.  Under  Louis  XI 11. 
'XIV.  and  XV.  people  were  frequently  taken  from  their  dwellings  in  the 
night,  and  seen  by  their  friends  no  more ;  for  no  one  was  ever  permitted 
to  enter  the  chateau,  even  the  priests  and  physicians  were  inmates  ;  se- 
crecy being  an  essential  point  in  all  these  state  imprisonments.  I  felt 
great  pleasure  on  coming  from  this  monument  of  suffering  to  the 
open  air  in  tlie  court  of  the  donjon,  round  which  I  walked.  Heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  platforms,  which  had  thundered  on  the 
allied  armies  advancing  upon  the  same  side  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  kept 
them  effectually  in  check  on  that  point  until  the  capitulation  was 
signed. 

I  then  visited  the  part  of  the  ditch  where  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
executed  for  his  conspiracy  against  the  French  government.     The  re- 
vived regime  erects  expiatory  altars  and  chapels  at  every  spot  which 
has  been  marked  by  any  outrage  against  itself;  and  here  some  super- 
stitious ceremonies  had  been  lately  performed  over  the  remains  of  the 
prince  on  their  removal  to  St.  Denis.     It  is  astonishing  how  little  wis- 
dom was  displayed  in  thus  going  back  to  ceremonies  which  could  never 
again  be  regarded  with  reverence  by  an  enlightened  people.     A  peace- 
able removal  and  interment  would  have  answered  every  purpose.     No 
impartial  Frenchman  ever  denied  the  participation  of  the  duke  in  the 
plots  carrying  on  :  it  was  the  violation  of  a  neutral  territory  by  Bona- 
parte that  was  chiefly  blamed,  and  the  violence  with  which  his  object 
was  effected.     I  thought  there  was  something  strange  and  retributive 
in  the  duke's  execution  on  the  very  spot  where  his  ancestors  had  im- 
molated so  many  innocent  persons :  it  was  almost  the  visitation  of  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.     One  instance  of  this  kind  of  op- 
pression under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  I  will  give,  curiously  involving, 
too,  a  violation  of  neutral  territory.     A  young  man  named  Desvalons 
fought  a  duel  at  Paris,  and  fled  to  Manheim  ;  he  was  received  kindly 
by  one  Cardel,  a  Protestant  resident  there,  and  soon  made  love  to 
Cardel's  sister,  or  rather  to  her  fortune,  but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly 
by  the  brother's  interference.     He  determined  on  revenge,  and  sent  a 
communication  to  Paris,  that  a  person  at  Manheim,  named  Cardel, 
intended  to  kill  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     The  French  envoy  was  desired 
to  aid  in  getting  possession  of  his  person.     He  was  attracted  to  a  vil- 
lage out  of  the  city,  carried  off*  by  a  hundred  dragoons  of  the  garrison 
ofLaudau,  and  finally  conducted  in  chains  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes. 
He  suffered  most  cruel  treatment,  and  died  in  the  Bastile  after  a  con- 
finement of  thirty  years,  and  after  being  claimed  by  all  the  European 
powers  in  vain.     Even  the  family  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  thrown 
mto  a  horrible  prison,  and  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  having 
been  unhappily  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  unjust  caption.     I  must 
mention  another  anecdote  relative  to  Vincennes,  as  it  records  the  £Edth- 
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fulness  of  the  most  lEaitbful  race  in  creation.  About  the  time  of  the . 
last  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  an  officer  of  that  persuasion  wa^ 
shut  up  in  the  donjon.  He  wished  much  to  have  his  dog  admitted  with 
Him  ;  it  was  a  greyhound,  which  he  had  reared.  This  innocent  request 
being  refused,  the  dog,  though  turned  out  of  the  fortress,  watched  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  day,  and  re-entered  within  the  innermost 
court.  His  master  was  confined  in  one  of  the  lower  cells,  the  window 
of  which  was  near  the  ground,  and  the  animal  appeared  at  it  and  was 
recognised.  He  came  to  the  bars  and  visited  his  unhappy  master, 
whose  relatives  knew  nothing  of  his  fate,  diurnally  for  four  whole  years, 
in  spite  of  cold  or  wet.  At  length  the  officer  was  set  at  liberty,  re- 
turned home,  and  died  in  a  few  months  afterwards.  The  dog  again  re- 
turned .to  Vincennes,  and  repeated  its  visits,  taking  up  its  dwelling 
with  an  outer  turnkey,  and  frequently  going  to  the  window,  where  it 
sat  for  hours  gazing  in  vain  for  its  master,  until  death  terminated  its 
career.  These  two  anecdotes  respecting  Vincennes  I  met  with  on  my 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  is  worthy  of  being  added  to  our  extant 
collections  of  animal  attachment  and  sagacity.  I  now  thought  of  ex- 
tending my  walk,  and  of  seeking  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route.  I  quitted 
the  chateau  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  congratulated  myself,  that 
though  it  was  but  a  little  time  comparatively,  not  indeed  forty  years 
ago,  since  Vincennes  sent  forth  the  sighs  of  the  captive,  we  had  had 
no  secret  prison  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  when  the 
Tower  of  London  was  used  as  such.  At  no  period  after  him  for  three 
hundred  years,  including  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  Mary,  have  we 
such  instances  of  incarceration  and  mean  cowardly  oppression  acting 
in  darkness  and  blasting  for  ever  the  hope  of  its  victims,  as  the 
eighteenth  century  discloses  among  our  neighbours.  There  have 
been  instances  enough  of  injustice,  but  they  took  place  in  open  day. 
We  never  pounced  upon  our  unoffending  and  unsuspicious  prey  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  wrapped  its  fate  in  eternal  oblivion. 
Our  state  oppressions  were  boldly  perpetrated  upon  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  victims  ;  and  we  could  have  no  motive  for  acting  otherwise  with 
the  meaner,  about  whom  much  less  interest  and  partisanship  would 
naturally  be  excited. 

The  village  of  Vincennes  had  nothing  novel  or  worthy  a  pedestrian 
stranger's  notice.  Passing,  therefore,  some  way  into  the  Park  by  an 
indirect  route,  I. reached  St.  Mand6,  a  pleasant  comtnune  about  the 
distance  of  ^  petit  pas,  as  the  French  style  every  measure  within  a 
league.  How  often  have  I  asked  the  distance  to  a  chateau,  or  village, 
and  been  answered  un  petit  pas,  when  an  hour's  walking,  a  grand  pas^ 
has  barely  brought  me  to  my  object !  The  Frenchman,  like  the  Irish- 
man, speaks  often  without  reflection ;  he  is  eaffer  to  oblige  and  satisfy 
an  enquirer,  but  he  does  not  reflect  that  precision  is  of  consequence  at 
all.  I  found,  however,  that  in  the  present  instance  a  few  feet  and 
yards  were  of  no  moment,  as  the  scene  I  had  Just  quitted  exchanged 
for  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  the  smiling' flowers,  the  freedom  of 
the  expanded  horizon,  and  the  springiness  and  elasticity  they  diffused 
over  the  frame,  would  have  made  me  forget  leagues  of  distance.  I 
ran,  hopped,  and  really  think  I  danced  along  the  path ;  I  thought  my- 
self supernaturally  gifted  with  the  levity  of  the  nation, — ^no  balloon 
could  be  more  buoyant.     The  excitement  I  felt  was  a  delicious  sensa- 
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tioii,  such  BB I  imagine  &w  dwellers  in  citiet  know  aoy  thing  about. 
Itt  this  way  I  entered  an  hotel  in  St.  M and^,  and  encountered  a  pcetty 
hut  petite  girl,  who  looked  the  teiy  picCQre  of  health  and  good-humour* 
Her  dark  loekB  were  neatly  dressed  and  arranged,  and  her  light  stqi, 
with  diat  peculiar  and  captivating  air  which  the  sex  in  France  always 

SMsess;  completely  fixea  my  attention,  so  that  it  was  not  untQ  M*"* 
aniine,  as  she  afterwards  told  me  she  was  called,  enquired  if  Mon* 
sieur  would  please  to  have  some  refreshment,  that  I  recollected  I  had 
entered  the  house  for  that  very  purpose.  M^*^  Pauline  informed  me 
that  the  grillediegof  a  turkey  or  a  mutton  cutlet,  could  be  got  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  preferring  the  dindon  to  the  mutton,  with  some 
potage  &  la  JvUetme  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  I  made  a  most  e^tcellent 
repast.  M**^  Pauline  then  insisted  upon  my  taking  some  of  her  cofice^ 
which  rile  assured  me  was  svperbe  m  taste  and  flavour ;  and  havji\g 
swallowed  it  on  credit  of  her  recommendation  and  found  it  so^  I 
walked  back  to  my  hotel  in  Paris,  and  concluded  my  day  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Opera  Comique.  O. 
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Yk  are  fiur— -ye  are  iair«-«Bd  your  peotiT^  rays 

Steal  down  like  the  light  of  parted  dayt ; 

But  have  sin  and  sorrow  ne'er  wander'd  o'et 

The  green  abodes  of  each  sunny  shore  ? 

Hath  no  frost  been  there,  and  no  withering  blast, 

GokM-eoM  o'er  the  flower  and  the  forest  past  ? 

Does  cbe  playfvl  leaf  never  fall  nor  fade, 

lihc  rase  ne'er  droop  in  the  stledt  shade } 

Ssf  9  Gomes  there  no  ekrad  on  yonr  mamiog  bcam» 

On  your  aigbt  of  beauty  no  troubled  draaoi  i 

Have  ye  no  tear  the  eye  to  annoy. 

No  ffnef  to  shadow  its  light  of  joy  ? 

No  bleeding  breasts  that  are  dooin'd  to  part. 

No  Uiffhten  bower,  and  no  broken  heart  I 

Hath  death  ne'er  saddened  your  scenes  of  bloom. 

Your  suns  ne'er  shone  on  toe  silent  tomb  I 

Did  their  sportive  radianee  never  &11 

On  the  cypress  tree,  or  the  ruin'd  wall? 

Twere  vain  to  guess,  for  no  eye  hath  aeeu 

Cer  the  gulf  eternally  fix'd  between. 

We  hear  not  the  song  of  your  early  hours  ^ 

We  hear  not  the  hymn  of  your  evening  bowers. 

Tbe  siCMM  tint  gladden  each  radiant  sphere 

Ne^er  ooased  tboreweeu  on  a  noftal  ear, 

Thou^  suohl  oe«dd  deoBH^-oa  theeventag's  sigh. 

The  aif-harp's  unearthly  melody  1 

Farewell  l-r>&fewctt  I  I  go  to  myrest^ 

For  the  shades  aia  pawing  into  toe  West;  • 

And  the  beacon  pales  on  its  lonely  height — 

Isles  or  the  Blest— good-night  I— good-night  1  M. 
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**  Our  eowt  df«II  bt  a  little  Bcai— iy*'*«*'8iuKti>BAto* 
''Doclor»  I  wttil  yov  IQ  moid  my  eaMlogy.'%«19^  tf<  £«{;; 

* 

Cavdouk  reqaire»9  Mr.  Secretary,  tbat  I  shoold/commenoe  uiy  letl^ 
by  confessing  the  doubts  I  once  enter uined  as  to  the  necessity  of  any- 
80ch  establishment  as  tbat  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  ; 
for  at  a  time  when  our  booksellers  evince  such  unprecedented  munifi* 
oencei  that  no  author  of  the  least  merit  is  left  unrewarded,  while  all 
those  of  superior  talent  acquire  wealth  as  well  as  fiune,  it  did  appear 
to  me  that  our  writers  needed  no  chartered  patrons  or  royal  remwoexa*  - 
tors*  At  the  first  public  meeting,  however,  of  the  Society,  the  presi- 
dent having  most  logically  urged  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution, 
because  this  country  had  become  '*  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  its 
works  of  history,  poetry,  and  philology,"  withoAit  the  assistance  of  any 
corporate  academy ;  while  they  had  long  possessed  ona  in.  Franoe, . 
(where  literature  has  been  notoriouslystationary  or  retrograde  from  the 
period  of  its  establishment),  I  could  not  resist  die  force  of  this  doable 
argument,  and  am  now  not  only  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  literature  "a  corporate  character  and  r^esentadon,"  but  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  my  humble  abilities  extend,  to  forward  the  ol^ects  of  the 
Society,  by  hastening  to-aeeept  its  invitation  for  public  eontributioas. 
Aware  that  the  model  of  the  French  academy  ^ould  always  be  kept  in- 
view,  and  remembering  the  anecdote  rec<)rded  by  M.  Grimm,  of  one  of 
its  members,  who  died  in  the  greatest  grammatical  dilemma  as  to 
whether  he  should  say — "  Je  m*en  vais,"  or,  "  je  m'en  va,  dans  Fautre 
monde,"  I  shall  limit  my  attention  to  considerations  of  real  ittportaaoe^ 
pardcidarly  to  such  as  may  conduce  *'  to  the  improvement  of  our  lan« 
guage,  and  the  correction  of  capricioos  deviations  from  its  native 
parity/'  such  being  one  of  the  madn  objects  proposed  in  the  president's 
address.  Not  having  time,  in*  this  my  first  letter,  to  methodise  all  my 
suggestions,  I  shall  loosely  throw  upon  paper  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  Ao  me  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  sobject. 

Nothing  forms  wo  violent  a  deviation  from  philologioai  purity  as  a 
catachresis.  We  sneer  at  the  sKp-*sIop  of  uneducated  life,  And  lauffh 
at  Mrs*  Malaprop  upon  the  stage,  jtx  what  so  common  in  colloquial 
language  as  to  hear  people  talk  of  wooden  tombstones,  iron  mile- 
stones, glass  inkhorns,  brass  shoeing-homs,  iron  coppers,  and  copper 
hand-irona  7 — ^We  want  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  going  on  hoard  an 
iron  steam-boat,  and  a  new  verb  for  expressing  its  motioof  which  is 
neither  sailing  nor  rowing :  these  are  desiderata-wfaiek  die  Society  can- 
not too  speedily  supply,  oonsidering  the  prodigiona  extension  of  that 
node  of  oonveyanee.— Jdany  ojipiessions  are  only  eacaehrestical  in 
sound,  y«t  require  emendation  as  involving  an  apparently  ludicrous 
contradiction ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fiinnier'a  epeecfa  to  a  noUcman- 
at  Newmarket,  whose  horse  had  lost  the  first  rate,  and  won  the 
second :-— **  Your  horse,  my  lord,  was  very  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward, he  was  behind  before,  bat  he's  first  at  last." — I  myself  latdy  en- 
ooontered  a  mounted  friend  in  Piccadilly,  who  told  he  was  going  to 
carry  his  horse  to  Tattersdl%  wimreafe  tte  horse  was  carrying  him 
thitlierv  an  absurdity  which  could  not  occur  in  France,  where  (owing. 
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doubtless,  to  the  Academy)  they  have  the  three  words  porter^  mener^  and 
amener^  which  prevent  all  confusion  of  that  nature,  unless  when  spoken 
by  the  English,  who  uniforraly  misapply  them. — All  blackberries  bdng 
of  a  wan,  or  rosy  hue  in  their  unripe  state,  we  may  with  perfect  truth 
affirm,  that  every  blackberry  is  either  white  or  red  when  it  is  green, 
whick  sounds  like  a  violent  catachresis,  and  on  diat  account  demands 
some  new  verbal  modification.  Nothii^  is  so  likely  to  corrupt  the 
taste  of  the  fmgivorous  generation  as  any  looseness  of  idea  connected 
with  this  popular  berry. — By  the  structure  of  our  language,  many  re- 
petitions- of  the  same  word  occasionally  occur,  for  which  some  remedy 
should  be  provided  by  the  Society.  *'  I  affirm,"  said  one  writing-mas- 
ter, disputing  with  another  about  the  word  '^  that,"  written  by  their  re* 
spective  pupils, — "  I  affirm  that  that '  That,'  that  that  boy  has  written, 
is  better  than  the  other."  Here  the  same  word  occurs  five  times  in 
succession,  and  many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced ;  but  enough 
has  been  urged  to  prove  the  necessity  of  prompt  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Society. 

In  our  common  oaths,  exclamations,  and  interjections,  there  is 
much  room  for  Academical  supervision.  For  the  vulgar  phrase,  *'  AU 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  we  might  resume  the  Latin  of  the  monkish 
hymn  which  it  was  meant  to  burlesque — "'  O  mihi,  beate  Martine!"  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  could  with  propriety  compel  all  conjurees 
to  adopt  the  original  "  hoc  est  corpus,"  pronounced  in  one  of  the  cere« 
monies  of  the  Romish  church,  which  they  have  irreverently  corrupted 
into  hocus-pocus ;  but  we  may  indisputably  restore  the  hilariter- 
celeriter^  which  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  term  helter-skelter* 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give  a  more  classical  turn  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  language.  The  Italian  "  Ck>rpo  di  Bacco !"  might  be 
beneficially  imported ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
£depol !  Uercle !  Proh  pudor !  Proh  nefas  I  Proh  dei^m  atque  ho* 
minum  fides !  and  other  interjections  of  the  ancients,  might  not  be 
brought  to  supersede  those  Billingsgate  oaths,  which  are  not  only  veiy 
caco^onous,  revolting,  and  profane,  but  liable  to  what  their  utterers 
may  think  a  more  serious  objection — a  fine  of  one  shilling  each. 

Some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  omission  or  misapplication  of  the  aspirate  H,  to  which  some  of  our 
cockney  tribe  are  so  incurably  addicted.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a  Lord 
Mayor,  in  addressing  King  William,  called  him  a  Nero,  meaning  to 
say  a  hero ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  season  Miss  Augusta  Tibbs, 
daughter  of  a  respectable  slopseller  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  entering  Mar- 
gate by  a  lane  that  skirted  the  cliff,  and  calling  repeatedly  to  the  post- 
boy to  drive  nearer  the  edge  (meaning  the  hedge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,)  was  so  incautiously  obeyed,  that  the  vehicle  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea,  and  the  poor  young  lady  declared,  by  a  coroner's 
inquest,  to  have  died  of  Inaspiration.  Surely  so  melancholy  an  occur- 
rence will  interest  the  luimanity  of  the  Society  in  making  some  provi- 
sion against  similar  calamities. 

Under  the  head  of  Topographical  Literature,  I  would  earnestly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  Institution  to  various  anomalous  and  contra* 
dictory  designations  of  locality,  which  would  long  ago  have  been  eor- 
racted,  if,  like  the  French,  wp  had  possessed  a  special  Academy  of  In* 
scriptions;    Thus  we  apply  the  name  of  Whitehall  to  a  black  chapdl ; 
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C%capside  ifl  dear  on  both  sides ;  the  Serpentine  River  is  a  straight 
canal,  and  the  New  River  an  old  canal ;  Knightsbridge  has  no  bridge ; 
Moorfields  exhibit  no  more  fields;  the  Green  Park  was  all  last 
autumn  completely  brown,  Green-street  was  in  no  better  plight,  and 
both,  according  to  Goldsmith's  recommendation,  should  be  removed  to 
Hammersmith,  because  that  is  the  way  to  Turnham-green.  Endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  assimilate  the  names  of  our  streets  to  the 
predominant  character  of  their  inhabitants,  a  conformity  to  which  those 
lovers  of  good  cheer,  the  citizens,  have  not  been  altogether  inattentive, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  the  Poultry,  Fish-street  hill,  Pudding-lane  and 
Pie-comer,  Beer-lane,  Bread-street,  Milk-street,  Wine-court,  Port- 
soken  ward,  and  many  others. — If  the  mountain  cannot  be  brought  to 
Mahomet,  we  know  there  is  still  an'  alternative  for  making  them  both 
meet ;  so,  if  there  be  too  great  an  inconvenience  in  transposing  the 
streets,  we  may  remove  the  householders  to  more  appropriate  resi- 
dences. Upon  this  principle,  all  poets  should  be  compelled  to  purchase 
their  Hippocrene  from  the  M euxes  of  Liquorpond-street ;  those  au- 
thors who  began  with  being  flaming  patriots,  and  are  now  court-syco- 
phants or  treasury  hirelings,  should  be  billeted,  according  to  the 
degrees  pf  their  offence,  upon  the  Little  and  Great  -Turn-stile.  Some 
of  our  furious  political  scribes  should  be  removed  to  Billingsgate  or 
Old  Bedlam ;  those  of  a  more  insipid  character,  to  Milk  and  Water 
Lanes;  and  every  immoral  or  objectionable  writer  should  illustrate 
the  fkte  of  his  productions  by  ending  his  days  in  Privy-gardens.  Phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  might  be  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Slaughter's  coffee-house ;  the  spinsters  of  the  metropolis  might  con- 
gregate in  Threadneedle-street,  and  all  the  old  cats  in  the  Mews ;  the 
lame-ducks  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  take  refuge  Mn  the  Poultry 
or  Cripplegate ;  watchmakers  might  ply  their  art  in  Seven-Dials ; 
thieves  should  be  tethered  in  the  Steel-yard :  all  the  Jews  should 
be  restored  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and  the  Quakers  should  assemble  in 
Hatton-garden. 

Chancery-lane,  which  would  of  course  be  appropriated  to  the  suitors 
of  that  court,  should  by  lio  means  terminate  in  Fleet-street,  but  be  ex- 
tended to  Labour-in-vain-hill  in  one  direction,  and  to  Long-lane  in  the 
other.  Members  of  Parliament,  according  to  their  politics,  might  settle 
themselves  either  upon  Constitution-hill  or  in  Rotten-row.  I  am  aware 
that  if  we  wish  to  establish  a  perfect  conformity  between  localities  and 
tenants,  we  must  considerably  diminish  Goodman's-fields,  and  propor- 
tionably  enlarge  Knave's-acre ;  but  the  diflSculty  of  completing  a  mea- 
sure is  no  argument  against  its  partial  adoption. 

In  what  maybe  denominated  our  external  or  shopkeepers'  literature, 
the  Society  will  find  innumerable  errors  to  rectify.  Where  he  who 
runs  may  read,  correctness, and  propriety  are  peculiarly  necessary,  and 
we  all  know  how  much  good  was  effected  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptiojis.  Having,  in  my  late  perambulations  through  London, 
noted  down  what  appeared  to  me  particularly  reprehensible,  and  thrown 
the  vailous  addresses  of  the  parties  into  an  appendix,  in  order  that 
your  secretary  may  write  to  them  with  such  eftiendatory  orders  as  the 
case  may  require, — I  proceed  to  notice,  6rst,  the  fantastical  practice 
of  writing  the  number  over  the  door,  and  the  names  on  either  side 
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whence^e  have  such  ridiculous  inscriptions  as  "  Boyixjl  and — 197--^ 
BoT8»"  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  BovilVs 
tailor's  bill  must  be  of  alarming  longitude,  though  perhaps  less  terrific 
than  that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  who  writes  up — ^  Thackeah  and 
—219— Sons." 

Not  less  objectionable  is  the  absurd  practice  of  writing  the  name 
over  the  door,  and  the  trade  on  either  side,  whence  we  have  such  in- 
congruous combinations  as —  "  Hat — Child — ^maker,"— "  Cheese — 
HoARE — ^monger ;"  and  a  variety  of  others,  of  which  the  preceding  will 
afford  a  suflScient  sample. 

Among  those  inscriptions  where  the  profession  follows  the  name 
without  any  transposition,  there  are  several  that  are  perfectly  appro- 
priate, if  not  synonymous,  such  as,  '*  Blight  &  Son,  Blind-makers:" — 
**  Mangling  done  here,"  occasionally  written  under  the  address  of  a 
country  surgeon: — **  Brewbr,  Druggist," — "  Wrench,  Tooth-drawer,'' 
— ''Slohan,  Wine-merchant,'* — "Waters,  Milkman,"  &c.  &c.— But 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  that  involve  a  startling  catachresis, 
such  as,  "  Whetman,  Drysalter," — "  English,  China-man," — **  Pain, 
Rectifier  of  Spirits,"— "  Stedpast,  Turner," — ^"Gowing,  Staymaker;" 
while  among  the  colours  there  is  the  most  lamentable  confusion,  as  we 
have  "  White,  Blacksmith,"—"  Black,  Whitesmith,"—"  Brown  & 
Scarlet,  Green-grocers,"  and  **Grey — Hairdresser,"  which  would 
erroneously  lead  the  passenger  to  suppose,  that  none  but  grisaled 
heads  were  admitted  into  the  shop.  While  remedying  these  inconsb- 
tencies,  the  Society  are  entreated  not  to  forget,  that  the  Pavement  now 
extends  a  full  mile  beyond  what  is  still  termed  "  The  Stones*  End"  in 
the  Borou^ ;  and  that  the  inscription  at  Lower  Edmonton,  "  When  the 
water  is  above  this  board,  please  to  take  the  upper  road,"  can  be  of 
very  little  use,  unless  when  the  wash  is  perfectly  pellucid,  which  it 
never  is.  On  a  shop-window  in  the  Borough  there  still  remains  written, 
**  New-laid  eggs  every  day,  by  Mary  Dobson,"  which  the  Society  should 
order  to  be  expunged  as  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  unless  they  can 
clearly  ascertain  the  veracity  of  the  assertion. 

One  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Institution  being  the  promotion 
of — "  loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  personal  devotion  to  tlie 
sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  coun<- 
try,"  I  would  point  out  to  its  indignant  notice,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  High  Holborn — "  King — Dyer,"  which  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  received  legal  maxim  that  the  King  never  dies,  but  altogether  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  disloyal  tendency. — "  Parliament  sold  here"  writ- 
ten up  in  large  letters  in  the  City-road,  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  imputed  corruption  of  that  body  ;  and  the  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens  at  the  same  shop  being  all  over  gilt,  suggest  a  most  traitorous 
and  offensive  Paronomasia.  I  suspect  the  fellow  who  deals  in  these 
commodities  to  be  a  radical.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  indecorous  in- 
scriptions (which  should  have  been  noticed  among  those  who  place 
their  names  over  the  door),  running  thus,  "  Ironmongery — Parsons — 
Tools  of  all  sorts;'  while  in  London-wall  we  see  written  up,  *' Dea- 
con &  Priest,  Hackneymen."  A  Society,  which  among  the  twenty- 
seven  published  names  of  its  council  and  officers,  contains  one  Bishop, 
two  Archdeacons,  and  five  Reverends,  cannot,  out  of  self-respect,  suffer 
these  indecent  allusions  to  be  any  longer  stuck  up  in  the  metropolis. 
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The  French  Academy  having  decided)  that  proper  namei  should 
never  have  any  plural,  I  would  implore  the  Royal  Literary  Society  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  our  footmen,  by  deciding  whether  they  are 
authorized  in  announcing  at  our  routs  *'Mr.  &  Mrs.  Foot  and  the  Miss 
Feet  ;"  whether  Mr.  Peacock*s  family  are  to  be  severally  designated 
as  Mrs.  Peahen  'and  the  Miss  Peachicks  ;  and  also  what  would  be  the 
Jbest  substitution  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Man  and  die  Miss  Men,  which  has  a 
very  awkward  sound. 

OoncludiBg,  for  the  present,  with  the  request  that  the  other  gold 
medal  of  fifty-guineas  may  not  be  appropriated  until  after  the  receipt 
of  my  second  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c«  &c.  &:c.  H. 
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Unread,  and  poor,  and  basely  bom, 

Why  do  I  suiFer  vour  caress  ? 
Your  hopes  are  hign,  your  friends  would  scorn 

To  touch  the  hand  you  're  pleased  to  press ! 

Why  do  you  of  a  cottage  talk  ? 

I  know  your  wishes  climb  above 
Your  fortune ; — they  with  whom  I  walk. 

Are  poor,  but  honest, — like  my  love. 

Honest  I— Ah  no !  I  own»  my  mother 

Has  sinned,  as  you  would  sm  with  me : 
Would  you  such  children  as  my  brother, 

As  1,  and  my  poor  sisters  be  ?    > 

Content,  my  maiden  pride,  and  youth. 

Are  all  1  ever  had  ; — ^and  you 
Have  ta'en  the  first, — would  you  in  sooth 

Pollute,  and  blight,  the  other  two  ? 

Marry  1 — I  do  not  wish  you  should, 

I  would  not  wrong  you  for  your  name  1 
You  are  too  happy,  young,  and  good. 

To  be  allied  to  me  and  shame. 

Wed  you  some  richer  girl,  whose  face 

Deserves  the  praises  1  disown. 
Far  above  me  in  mind  and  grace. 

Nor  like  me— 4ave  in  love  alone. 

'Twere  best  if  we  had  never  met  j — 

The  next  thing  for  us  is — to  part : 
You're  young,  can  change,  and  soon  forget ;— i 

Not  I^— I  have,  or  had,  a  heart. 

In  mercy  go,  while  all  is  well. 

Or  well  for  one, — ^before  you  share 
The  grief  that  clouds  the  eyes  officii, 

Or  Bell  the  guilt  that  brightens  there. 

No  pledge  I  give,  or  ask  :— each  tree 

Whispers  enough  of  thee,  and  thine : 
Gifts  cannot  fix  thy  thoughts  on  me ; 

None  need  I  to  keep  thee  in  mine.  J.  F« 
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Amono  the  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  prejudices  which  many 
people  imbibe  from  those  who  go  before  them,  is  an  admiration  for 
old  customs  and  things,  and  a  belief  in  their  surpassing  excellence. 
I  do  not  mean  that  feeling  of  love  for  our  early  years,  and  the  melan- 
choly affection  we  cherish  for  scenes  of  recollection,  but  the  absurd  cre- 
dit which  we  implicitly  give  to  certain  crude  notions  of  the  advantages 
of  the  by-gone  over  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  religion,  virtue, 
honour,  talent,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  modern  can  be  good.  Every 
recent  improvement  is  an  unwarranted  innovation  upon  the  sacred 
system  of  the  past*  Every  scheme  projected  for  the  public  benefit, 
every  new  invention,  is  the  butt  of  censure  and  the  object  of  a  sneer. 
Instead  of  examining  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  recent  discovery,  or 
the  rationality  of  an  argument  per  «e,  the  one,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  an- 
swer because  it  is  unlike  any  thing  Uiat  has  preceded  it,  and  the  other 
is  contrary  to  former  opinion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  right.  It  is  al- 
most ludicrous  to  listen  to  liie  eternal  encomiums  lavished  upon  what 
the  present  age  can  know  nothing  about  but  by  hearsay  and  tradition. 
If  we  are  to  believe  these  allegations,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  most  unfortunate  era  of  the  world ;  when  every  thing  relative 
to  man  has  Mien  to  the  lowest  ebb.  We  are  even  a  puny  generation 
in  stature,  compared  with  our  g^igantic  forefathers,  whose  longevity  and 
strength  at  least  doubled  that  of  their  ill-starred  posterity.  The  moral 
depravity  of  the  age  is  another  theme  of  depressing  comparison,  echoed 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving's  chapel  to  the  hall  of  Westminster,  and  back 
again.  We  are  gone  deeper  into  the  stream  of  turpitude  than  any  pre- 
ceding generation-«-we  are  altogether  abandoned  to  crimes  of  whidi 
our  forefathers  never  dreamed,  and  to  opinions  of  which  their  sagacity 
would  have  instantly  shewn  the  fallacy-^which  they  would  have 
contemplated  with  abhorrence.  In  short,  we  are  on  the  very  brink 
of  perdition.  In  literature,  also,  we  are  in  a  state  of  retrocession.  To 
sum  up  all,  our  condition  is  truly  pitiable,  and  the  blindness  of  too 
many  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  old  state  of  society,  is 
operating  to  effect  our  irretrievable  ruin.  Such  it  is  to  take  things  for 
granted,  to  assent  to  received  notions  without  examining  them,  to  follow 
credulity  instead  of  reason,  and  to  be  the  incorrigible  slaves  of  usage. 
This  stays  the  ripening  of  many  a  useful  discojirery,  protracting  its  per- 
fection to  a  distant  date ;  hinders  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  from  being 
followed  up,  and  prevents  legislation  from  keeping  pace  with  the  cnr- 
cumstances  of  the  age.  It  is  from  the  injurious  prevalence  of  this  folly 
that  in  our  law  courts,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  senate,  we  hear  argu- 
ments maintained  that  are  open  to  refutation  by  the  humblest  capacity 
that  will  give  itself  tlie  trouble  to  analyze  them. 

'  That  agreeable  fable  of  a  poetic  imagination,  the  ''  golden  age,"  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  this  prejudice  in  favour  of  retrospective  excellence. 
We  so  naturally  feel  an  admiration  for  the  good  that  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  are  so  apt  to  invest  it  with  fictitious  splendour,  Uiat  it  is 
not  wonderful  a  pleasant  illusion  should  depreciate  the  value  of  present 
things  below  the  brilliant  visions  of  past  excellence^  which  imaginadon 
colours  so  highly,  and  the  dreams  of  future  good,  of  which  hope  is  for 
ever  holding  up  to  us  the  shadowy  semblance.     A  dissatisfaction  with 
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the  present,  independent  of  any  merito  in  the  past,  tends  to  attach  to 
the  latter  no  inconsiderahle  value,  and  is  a  latent  cause  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  I  complain.  Reason,  however,  is  the  touchstone  by 
which  the  truth  must  be  elicited ;  and  by  having  recourse  to  it  we  shall 
find  that  this  prejudice  is  a  senseless  clamour,  and  that  the  same  notion 
has  been  the  burthen  of  complaint  in  every  age  of  mankind.  If  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  isolated  advantages  on^the  side  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  obliged  to 
credit  their  own  story,  that  what  they  assert  it  is  impossible  we  can 
controvert,  when  it  relates  to  such  a  remote  era,  and  that  even  the 
colouring  of  history  is  oftener  laid  on  after  the  taste  of  the  artist  than 
with  the  correct  pencil  of  truth.  Still  though  we  must  judge  by  the 
accounts  thus  transmitted  to  us  on  the  testimony  of  the  interested  party, 
even  then  I  contend,  that  the  charge  is  groundless,  and  that  the  mo- 
dems have,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  advantage.  For  some  hundred 
years  past  there  has  been  a  progression  in  civilization,  and  human  com- 
forts have  increased.  I  will  not  go  beyond  our  own  country,  as  it  is 
more  especially  our  forefathers  who  were  so  marvellously  superior  to 
their  descendants ;  and  I  find,  judging  from  the  mass  of  evidence  be- 
fore us,  that  we  have  gained  immeasurably  upon  what  preceded  us. 
Three  wonderful  inventions — gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  steam-en- 
gine, are  alone  sufiicient  to  have  thrown  into  the  back  ground  all  of 
which  our  ancestors  could  boast.  Of  these,  the  press,  in  its  modem 
state  of  freedom,  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  because  it  operates  to 
prevent  the  world's  retrocession  in  knowledge.  Had  the  works  of  all 
the  ancient  writers  been  rendered  eternal  by  this  art,  and  been  dispersed 
innumerably  among  the  nations,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
woald  never  have  been  followed  by  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages,  as 
they  are  denominated.  However  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  been 
disposed  of,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man  would  have  increased. 
Enlightened  nations,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  may  sufifer  changes, 
and  a  temporary  loss  of  liberty,  but  it  will  only  be  to  arise  out  of  their 
slumber,  and,  by  shaking  ofi*  the  yoke,  to  become  more  free  and  power- 
ful than  before — to  stand,  like  the  aroused  lion,  invincible  in  their  own 
strength.  The  time,  however,  which  these  changes  may  take  in  ope- 
rating must  depend  upon  contingencies ;  I  only  mean  to  assort  what 
must  be  the  ultimate  effect,  the  final  result.  Away,  then,  with  the  foolish 
notion  that  we  are  retrograding  from  the  superiority  of  some  departed 
and  undefined  period.  The  present  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
times,  but  is  infinitely  better,  as  a  whole,  than  any  that  have  gone  before 
it.  There  are  a  greater  number  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  mental  cul- 
ture. There  may  be  fewer  Bacons,  Miltons,  Shakspeares,  and  New- 
tons,  to  attract  by  their  sole  refulgence  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  is  dispersed  far  wider  than  it  was  in 
their  time.  Thousands  have  approximated,  of  late  years,  nearer  to  the 
summit,  distant  as  it  may  be,  on  which  these  immortal  men  stand, 
than  could  be  found  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  more  who  read 
and  reflect  now  than  ever ;  there  are  fewer  now  who  will  take  the 
ipse  dixit  of  another  upon  any  subject  of  importance  without  thinking 
something  about  it  themselves.  Hence  the  diminution  of  credence  in 
popular  superstitions,  ancient  dogmas,  and  the  absurd  legends  of  priest- 
craft.    In  the  "  good  old  times**  so  much  deplored,  one  Bible,  afler  it 
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was  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  vernacular  tongae,  was  chained  to  a 
desk  lest  it  should  be  stolen,  and  served  for  tlte  use  of  a  whole  parish. 
Before  this  period  the  book  of  the  Christian's  faith  was  not  suffered  to 
be  read  by  the  people,  but  was  explained  to  them  by  artful  ecclesias- 
tics, who  made  it  the  means  of  rivetting  the  chains  of  temporal  autho- 
rity under  the  terrors  of  spiritual  denunciation.    Now  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  without  comment-^a  measure  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  object  of  a  book  which  is  designed  to  direct  men  to  a  better  life  by 
its  own  simple  guidance.    Let  the  political  economist  contrast  the  vast 
resources  of  the  nation  now  with  what  they  were  a  few  centuries  ago, 
when  England  had  a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  her 
revenue  was  not  a  quarter  of  one.    Let  him  exhibit  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  when  our 
houses  were  built  with  mud  and  wattles,  and  the  floors  were  of  the 
bare  earth  strewed  with  rushes ;  few  having  chimneys  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  or  glass  in  the  holes  designed  for  windows.    Let  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  its  barbarous  customs  be  compared  with  the  present  horror  of 
vassalage,  and  the  contempt  for  pretensions  grounded  on  the  tawdry 
emblazonments  of  the  Heralds'  College, — with  the  manly  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  will  brook  no  insult  from  fellow-man,  let  his  rank  be  what 
it  may,  and  which  the  superior  in  rank  and  fortune  is,  owing  to  the 
better  spirit  of  the  age,  equally  restrained  from  ofiPering  to  an  inferior. 
Let  thecorder-robbers  be  stripped  of  the  gaudy  colouring  in  which  the 
deceptions  charm  of  antiquity  and  the  magic  pencil  of  Scott  have 
arrayed  them,  and  what  were  they  but  lawless  barbarians  deeply  djed 
in  blood,  rioting  in  the  plunder  of  the  defenceless?  Let  the  scanty  popo- 
lation  on  the  estates  of  these  worse  than  Old  Bailey  villains,  be  contrast- 
ed with  the  flourishing  fields  and  the  healthy  population  that  is  now 
seen  upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  Where  are  the  chains 
and  dungeons  of  the  old  baronial  castles,  for  ever  in  a  state    of 
vigilance  against   the  assaults    of  desultory    warfare  ? — "  the   very 
halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,"  too,  as  Aubrey  says,  "  dreadful 
to  behold :  the  screen   garnished  with  corslets,  and  helmets  gaping 
with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown 
bills,  and  bucklers?"    Let  the  whole  empire,  which  the  narrow  intellect 
of  the  "  good  old  times"  was  unable  to  look  upon,  but  in  numerous 
petty  divisions  with  an  endless  diversity  of  interests,  be  contrasted  with 
the  unity  of  object  and  easy  working  of  the  busy  whole  at  present. 
Rivers,  on  which  a  wicker  fishing-boat  was  now  and  then  seen  moving 
amid  a  scene  of  solitary  desolation,  are  now  loaded  with  vessels. 
The  ocean  is  covered  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  world  is  a  mere  every-day  occurrence.     What  were  the 
cock-boats  and  light  vessels  of  our  ancestors  to  our  men-of-war? — and 
the  clumsy  arms  and  system  of  former  warfare,  to  those  which  have 
given  battles  more  decisive  weapons,  mitigated  the  severity,  and 
abridged  many  of  the  calamities  of  that  human  curse  ?    The  compara- 
tive advantage  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  these  respects  only,  is 
of  itself  a  subiect  which  would  engross  no  little  space,  and  might  be 
rendered  highly  interesting.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  who  is 
not  insane  will  deny,  that  in  these  respects  at  least,  we  have  lefV  our 
forefathers  in  the  **  good  old  times"  sadly  in  the  back-ground. 

I  am  aware  there  are  some  persons,  who,  with  imaginations  of  no 
common  levity,  form  to  themselves  pictures  of  the  most  romantic  out- 
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line  and  enchanting  colours  in  contemplating  the  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  believe  their  conceptions  to  be  perfectly  correct.  They 
gaze  so  long  at  the  rainbow-hued  vapoury  forms  of  fiction,  that  these 
become  in  their  eyes  embodied  realitiej.  They  live  in  a  sort  of  reve- 
rie^  a  dreamy  abstraction  from  all  present  truths,  and,  hopinglittle  from 
the  future,  they  for  ever  brood  over  the  impossible  past.  They  move 
and  breathe  in  our  times^  but  their  heated  fancies  are  filled  with  the 
freebooters,  dungeons,  towers,  dames,  and  foray -hunting  lords,  who 
are  in  their  view  the  very  beau  ideal  of  human  virtue.  They  invest 
their  imaginary  characters  with  every  attribute  that  can  confer  honour 
on  human  nature,  and  place  them  in  triumphant  contrast  with  the  world 
around.  The  worst  is,  they  are  seldom  aware  of  the  inconsistencies 
their  illusions  exhibit.  In  woman,  for  example,  the  utmost  delicacy, 
grace,  and  refinenyent,  are  mingled  up  with  the  savage  times  of  feu- 
dalism, and  modern  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  superlative  of  feminine 
attractions,'  are  displayed  in  pictures  of  remote  barbarism.  All  the 
characteristic  elegance  of  modern  times  and  manners  is  carried  back 
to  the  filthy  and  smoky  halls  of  our  forefathers.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  The  ladies  of  the  olden  time  naturally  partook  of  the  coarseness 
of  their  age.  They  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon 
coarse  beef,  and  that  salted,  during  one-half  of  the  year ;  and  there 
being  no  agricultural  societies  and  oil-cake  then  in  fasliion,  it  was 
doubtless  not  deficient  in  toughness.  Their  drink  at  the  same  meal  was 
home-brewed  and  potent  strong-beer.  They  worked  hard  in  their 
household;  and  but  few  of  them,  any  more  than  their  lords  and  masters, 
at  one  period  of  our  history  at  least,  were  proficients  in  the  useful 
acquirements  of  reading  and  writing.  The  boisterous  revelry  of  the 
ball,  and  the  drunken  broils  of  the  household,  vulgar  jests  and  rough 
familiarities,  were  common  to  them.  Few  of  the  sex  in  the  present 
day,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  exhibit  a  more  masculine  character 
than  the  ancient  dames  of  high  birth  did.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
James  II.  the. court  was  so  unpolished  and  ill-mannered,  *^  that  die 
ladies,  even  the  Queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass  the  King's  apartment 
without  receiving  some  affront."  In  the  ecstatic  view  of  those  who 
admire  the  "  good  old  times,"  the  ladies  were  all  softness  and  gentle- 
ness, they  possessed  every  accomplishment — they  were  all  Juliets  and 
Ophelias.  As  it  was  in  respect  to  the  female  sex,  it  was  with  most 
other  matters ;  but  to  go  farther  into  manners,  would  require  great 
space,  and  close  and  attentive  reading,  far  beyond  what  I  could  bestow 
upon  it. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  lovers  of  the  "good  old  times'* 
is  the  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  present  period ;  not  but  that 
there  is  sufficient  mass  of  wickedness  of  every  species  at  present,  as 
well  as  in  days  of  yore,  that  may  justly  form  a  subject  for  lamentation. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  present  age  is  spotless,  but  whether 
the  past  exceeded  it  in  virtue.  Bright  and  noble  characters  have  been 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  all  ages,  but  at  no  period  was  there  a 
greater  number  among  the  mass  more  moral  or  more  rationally  reli- 
gious than  now.  Hypocrisy  and  cant  are  rife ;  but  let  us  examine 
whether  these  vices  in  religion  were  not  far  overbalanced  by  the  grovel- 
ling and  swinish  superstitions  that  formerly  enchained  the  mind,  and  led 
the  multitude  captive  to  a  blind  and  servile  obedience,  that  made  the 
worship  of  the  Deity  an  obligation  of  fear,  and  even  arrayed  the  parent 
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of  man  in  the  terrible  garb  of  vengeance,  for  tlie  neglect  of  sovne  mis- 
called religious  form,  by  which  monks  and  friars,  **  black,  white,  and 
gfcy/'  or  their  mitred  superiors,  lost  some  temporal  advantage.  In 
tlie  **  good  old  times*'  rational  religion  was  rarely  known ;  all  belong- 
ing to  it  was  dictated  by  others.  It  was  too  much  the  instrument  of 
designing  or  mistaken  men,  who  rendered  the  doctrines  of  Chriatianity 
obscure,  believed  persecution  was  doing  God  service,  and  confused 
their  own  brains,  and  the  Acuities  of  all  around  them,  by  ridicoloos 
disquisitions  upon  points  of  doctrine,  while  they  neglected  the  sim^ 
and  clear  precepts  which  involved  its  great  essentials^  Persecution 
was  deemed  a  religious  duty,  and  the  different  Christian  sects  nourished 
the  most  baleful  hatred  towards  each  other.  Now  we  see  charitj 
widely  diffused  among  all  orders  of  Christians,  though  some  still  exist 
in  each  who  love  persecution,  because  it  savours  of  the  **  good  old 
times."  We  no  longer  see  bishops  sitting  in  judgement,  and  condemn- 
ing to  the  fire  those  who  will  not  yield  assent  to  some  incomprehenisible 
creed ;  but  churchmen  mingle  with  schismatics  in  promoting  together 
the  essentials  of  religion.     Have  modern-  times  no  advantage  here  ? 

Benevolence  and  charity  are  now  more  extended  than  ever.  The 
order  and  decencies  observed  in  society,  the  ornaments  and  luxuries 
of  life,  exceed  what  the  most  imaginative  persons  of  old  could  have 
dreamed  to  be  possible.  Refinement  is  not  more  superior  to  barbarism 
than  is  our  present  state  to  that  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  ignorant 
and  wilfully  blind  who  do  not  see  this,  as  well  as  those  who  preier 
the  past  from  mere  feverishness,  because  they  have  determined  that 
nothing  in  modern  days  is,  or  can  be,  as  they  wish  it.  Excepting  two 
or  three  literary  giants,  who  appeared  in  early  times,  not  less  the 
astonishment  of  their  own  age  than  ours,  many  writers  who  were  deem- 
ed phenomena  then,  are  now  only  read  with  a  smile  of  astonishment 
that  they  ever  could  have  been  esteemed.  The  vilest  ballad-writer  of 
the  present  day  is  far  superior  to  them.  A  brilliant  light  now  and 
then  appeared  in  a  world  of  darkness,  that  we  find  illuminated  with  ac- 
cumulating splendours.  Literature  is  more  diffused;  our  literarj 
spirit  is  become  more  liberal ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
publications  of  acknowledged  bad  character,  preserves  a  tone  of 
moderation  in  argument  and  of  mildness  in  discussion,  which  shows 
that  writers  would  much  rather  gain  a  point  by  reason  than  end  an 
argument  by  vituperation ;  the  ultimate  certainty  of  conviction  being 
now  only  reserved  to  the  rule  of  good  sense.  The  character  of  our 
present  literature  is,  as  a  whole,  as  high  as  it  ever  was  before,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  on  society  are  more  obvious. 

How  mighty  is  our  national  strength  compared  to  that  m  the  *'good 
old  times,"  in  spite  of  numerous  causes,  originating  in  too  fondly 
clinging  to  ancient  prejudices,  that  have  but  tended  to  Hamper  it. 
Formerly  our  display  of  power  was  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality* 
We  exhibited  an  imposing  front  to  an  enemy,  but  we  had  no  reserve ; 
all  our  resources  were  at  once  in  the  field  of  view.  Like  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus,  they  now  seem  to  grow  up  from  the  earth ;  they  multiply 
with  our  necessities,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  our  wants.  The 
island  that  a  short  time  ago  had  an  army  of  but  a  few  thousands  of 
men,  on  whose  first  combat  its  fate  depended,  lately  exhibited  a  mil- 
lion m  arms,  and  bribed  with  her  wealth  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations 
in  the  world.      Add  to  this  our  astonishing  mechanical  inventioDs» 
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our  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  public  education,  in 
liberality  of  opinion,  and  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  dien 
turn  to  the  vaunted  "  good  old  times"  with  what  appetite  we  may. 

To  examine  and  minutely  enumerate  our  advantages  under  the  fore- 
going heads  would  require  a  bulky  volume,  but  it  would  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  triumphant  fact  over  bald  assertion  and  wearisome  tau- 
tology. Let  us  justly  appreciate  the  real  benefits  our  ancestors 
possessed,  at  their  due  value,  and  we  shall  find  what  is  the  real  worth 
of  the  "  good  old  times."  We  shall  find  ourselves  very  unwilling  to  ex- 
change ours  for  those  of  llenry  VIII. — the  dungeon  and  th^  block  ; 
for  those  of  Mary,  with  the  rack  and  the  faggot ;  for  those  of  the 
heroic  and  splendid  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  talents ;  for  the  James  or 
the  Charles,  or  the  remoter  eras  of  seignorage  and  vassalage,  of  intes- 
tine broils,  maddening  fsu^tions,  desolation,  and  civil  war.  It  may  be 
very  well  for  Mr.  Irving  and  others  to  invoke  the  names  of  brave  men 
who  sealed  the  cause  of  liberty  or  religion  with  their  blood — ^who 
braved  the  red  torture  of  martyrdom  and  bearded  a  tyrant  in  his  strong 
hold ;  but  while  we  admire  these  glorious  instances  of  the  mind's  vic- 
tory over  nature,  what  more  can  they  be  to  us  than  subjects  of  ad- 
miration ?  In  these  much-abused  modem  times  we  have  no  demand 
for  similar  auto  dafes.  Persecution  dare  not  now  pile  her  faggots  in 
Smithfield,  nor  a  king  of  England  tax  his  subjects  without  the  aid  of 
a  parliament.  We  can  have  no  martyrs  now  even  in  bravado,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  warrant  our  making  the  countnr*s  "  chivalry 
to  leap,"  by  displaying  our  *'  death-despising"  prowess.  It  is  the  glory 
of  modem  times  that  similar  exhibitions  exist  no  longer,  nay,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  ever  should  exist  again.  Whatever  religious  intole* 
ranee  and  arbitrary  usages  remain,  they  are  among  the  relics  of  the 
**  good  old  times,"  and  form  the  scandal  of  ours.  Were  there  a  ne- 
cessity for  men  to  show  examples  of  constancy  and  bravery,  they  would 
not  be  now  found  wanting.  Men  can  die  at  present  as  bravely  as  here- 
tofore, either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  would  smile  as 
contemptuously  at  the  burning  stake  as  a  victim  of  the  fiendish  Mary, 
bare  their  wrists  before  a  bloody  judge  as  coolly  as  Sidney,  or  sell  their 
lives  as  dear  in  a  good  cause  as  any  among  their  ancestors. 

Glory  then  be  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  enlargement 
of  liberal  opinion,  to  the  march  of  freedom  I  Let  the  advocates  of 
old  times,  the  sighers  after  martyrdom,  the  lovers  of  civil  desolation, 
the  admirers  of  feudal  chieflains,  and  the  advocates  of  old  abuses,  in- 
dulge a  little  longer  in  their  mistaken  notions,  invest  the  attributes  of 
the  past  in  modern  virtues,  and  supply  themselves  with  unsubstantial 
arguments  to  cavil  at  substantial  benefits.  They  will,  by  and  by,  see 
their  error.  They  will  in  the  end  discover  that  they  have  been  in  a  re- 
verie, in  which  they  have  mistaken  the  images  of  fancy  for  real  objects, 
and  reasoned  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  correct.  Some  of  these 
lovers  of  the  "good  old  times"  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  severely  cen- 
sured. There  are  others,  however,  who  are  too  obstinate  and  ignorant 
ever  to  perceive  the  truth ;  who  know  no  criterion  of  the  merit  of  a 
thing  but  its  age,  who  combat  reason  with  usage,  common  sense  with 
the  most  cobweb  sophistry,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  with  the  arm  of 
power.  These  must  be  left  as  incorrigible,  to  the  contempt  of  the  pre- 
sent age  and  the  scorn  of  posterity !  Y.  I. 
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TO    TUli    ETENING    STAR. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Argen&oia. 

**  Pnra  luciente  estrella." 

O  FAIR  and  goodly  Star 
Upon  the  Brow  of  night. 
That  from  thy  silver  car 

Shoot'at  on  the  darken'd  world  thy  friendly  light ; 
Thy  path  is  calm  and  bright 
Through  the  clear  azure  of  the  starry  way. 
And  from  thy  hearenly  height 
Thou  see'st  how  systems  rise  and  pass  away — 
The  birth  of  human  hopes,  their  blossom,  and  decay. 

Oh  !  that  my  spirit  could 
Cast  off  its  mould  of  clay. 
And  with  the  wise  and  good 
Make  wings  unto  itself  and  flee  away ; 
That  with  thy  bright  array 
We  might  look  down  upon  this  world  of  woe, 
£f  en  as  the  God  of  day 
Looks  on  the  restless  ocean-flow. 
And  eyes  the  fighting  wares  that  pant  and  foam  below. 


Alas !  it  may  not  b( 
For  mortal  fetters  bind 
To  dull  mortality 

The  prison'd  essence  of  th'  immortal  mind : 
Our  course  is  too  confined, — 
And  as,  beneath  the  sun  that  blazed  too  bright. 
The  Cretan's  waxen  wing  declined. 
Before  the  splendour  of  immortal  light 
Our  failing  pinions  fall,  and  plunge  us  back  to  nighu 

Then  let  my  course  below 
To  them  be  near  allied — 
Far  from  the  worldly  show. 
Through  dim  sequester'd  valleys  let  me  glide : 
Scarce  be  my  step  descried 
Amid  the  pompous  pageant  of  the  scene; 
But  where  the  nazels  hide 
Cool  stream  or  shade  beneath  their  leafy  screen. 
Mine  be  the  grassy  seat — all  lovely,  lone,  and  green. 

Within  those  verdant  bounds. 
Where  sweet  to  ear  and  eye 
Come  gentle  sights  and  sounds. 
The  current  of  m^  days  shall  murmur  by. 
In  calm  tranquillity ; 

Nor  doom'd  to  roll  o'er  Passion's  rocky  bed. 
Nor  slothfully  to  lie 

Like  the  dull  pools  in  stagnant  marshes  bred. 
Where  waving  weeds  are  rank,  and  noxious  tendrils  spread. 
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"  Navibus  atque 

Qpadrigis  petiinus  bene  Tiyere."  Horat 

The  comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage  is  a  mere  common-place ;  but  if 
it  has  not  the  advantage  of  novelty,  it  cannot  be  refused  the  merit  of 
truth.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  simile  that  runs  more  upon  all-fours. 
Shakspeare  has  told  us,  that "  all  the  world 's  a  stage ;"  but  if  he  had 
said  that  the  world  was  a  stage-coach,  he  would  have  been  nearer  his 
mark.  For  not  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  each  day  of  our  ''  journey 
through  life"  is  a  post  towards  death  (a  verity  perhaps  too  trite  to 
mention),  what  can  be  more  like  the  passive  condition  of  a  traveller  on 
a  journey,  than  the  way  in  which  we  are  hurried  through  existence, 
each  in  his  own  tovrbilhn  of  circumstance  and  condition  as  in  a  carriage, 
with  the  passions  for  coachmen,  which  drive  us  at  the  rate  and  in  the 
direction  they  please :  and  in  this  last  particular,  the  simile  is  the  more 
perfect,  inasmuch  as  we  change  the  driver  at  almost  every  stage,  and 
never  part  with  him  till  we  have  paid  a  good  smart  buona  mono  for  his 
whipmanship.  A  prosperous  life  may  be  compared  to  a  journey  on  the 
Bath-road,  while  a  struggling  existence  is  all  '*  up-hill  work."  The 
humbler  classes  are  the  outside  passengers,  exposed  to  all  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  life's  storms,  and  all  the  perils  of  the  road,  while  the  happier 
few  resemble  the  **  insides,"  warm,  snug,  safe,  and  at  their  ease.  A 
more  extended  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  shews  some  men  as 
travellers  in  a  post-chaise,  some  in  their  own  coronetted  travelling-cha- 
riots, and  but  too  many,  God  help  them!  trudging  through  the  mire  on 
foot,  bespattered  by  the  wheels  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens, 
and  happy  to  escape  being  trodden  under  their  horses*  feet,  and  a  coro- 
ner's inquest.  Some  few  have  the  luck  to  pass  free  from  all  the  more 
serious  accidents  of  the  journey,  while  others  are  upset  on  the  road, 
and  are  sent  into  the  next  world  with  a  broken  neck,  or  a  concussion 
of  the  brain.  Some  go  the  whole  journey,  and  some  are  only 
'*  booked"  for  a  certain  place  on  the  road,  where  they  are  set  down  to 
make  room  for  other  passengers. 

But  if  life  be  like  a  journey,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  journey  should 
be  the  very  image  of  life  ;  and  so  indeed  it  is.  We  begin  both  with 
the  same  *'  pleased  alacrity  and  cheer  of  mind,"  looking  forward  to  every 
fresh  post  as  a  difficulty  surmounted,  a  source  of  new  sensations,  or  at 
worst  as  a  step  towards  our  object ;  and  we  finish  both  with  the  same 
sense  of  lassitude,  if  not  of  disgust,  with  this  only  difference,  that  very 
few  can  make  up  their  minds  to  the  Anticipation  of  being  "  put  to  bed 
with  a  shovel,"  with  the  same  pleasure  that  they  look  forward  to  a 
warming-pan,  and  a  smart  chambermaid  to  tuck  them  up  for  the 
night,  at  the  *'  Three  Crowns,"  or  the  *<  Bird  and  Baby."  In  life  and 
on  a  journey  we  are  equaUy  not  masters  to  choose  our  own  company, 
being  in  both  cases  aUke  compelled  to  associate  with  those  who  are 
booked  for  the  same  coach.  In  both  cases,  likewise,  we  are  equally 
under  the  necessity  of  making  the  best  of  the  lot  which  chance  has 
given  us ;  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in 
which  shyness  ripens  into  acquaintance,  and  acquaintance  into  inti- 
macy through  the  jolting  of  the  leathern  conveniency,  than  the  friend- 
ships of  the  world  in  general. 

In  friendship,  as  in  all  the  rest,  we  are  the  dupes  of  our  own  amour • 
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propre ;  and  flatter  ourselves  that  society  hinges  on  our  sympathetic 
tendencies,  our  kindness,  tenderness,  and  forbearance.  On  die  con- 
trary, society  is  the  pure  creature  of  necessity  and  self-interest ;  and, 
if  these  did  not  operate  to  bring  mankind  together,  they  would  never 
come  sufficiently  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  activity,  to  bring 
the  finer  feelings  at  all  into  play.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  truism 
turn  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  see  who  and  who  are  together ;  let 
him  look  at  that  little  knot  of  par-sons  congregated  within  the  walls 
of  a  cathedral-close,  or  at  the  *'  Mrs.  Generals"  and  '*  Mrs.  Majors 
of  ours,"  who  are  so  intimate  in  a  garrison-town.  In  what  do  such 
friendships  differ  from  the  casual  acquaintanceship  of  a  stage-coach  ? 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  life  and  a  journey  is  the 
little  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the  inside  passengers  and 
the  outsides  of  the  same  vehicle.  In  real  life,  it  happens  every  day 
that  two  persons  are  brought  to  touch,  or  nearly  to  touch,  in  one  or  two 
points,  and  run  parallel  to  each  other,  or  approach,  as  if  it  were  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  exercising  a  mutual  repulsion,  like  two  corks  floating 
in  a  glass  of  water.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  and  Mrs.  Dinah  Bobea  have 
long  inhabited  the  same  house.  They  meet  every  day  upon  the  stain 
without  more  acquaintance  than  a  courtesy,  because  the  one  lodges  on 
the  first  floor,  and  the  other  lives  '^  up  two  pair  of  stairs  backwards.** 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  round  London 
regulate  their  intimacies  with  their  neighbours  in  the  row,  those  who 
keep  their  own  carriages  not  condescending  to  associate  with  those 
who  go  to  'Change  at  sixpence  a-time  in  the  stage.  The  great  and 
little  green-rooms  of  a  theatre  are  as  immeasurably  separated,  as  the 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  British  regiment,  or 
the  in  and  out-door  servants  of  a  nobleman's  family.  In  country 
towns,  likewise,  to  keep  a  shop  is  fatal  to  all  association  with  those 
whose  business  is  conducted  independently  of  such  an  arrangement ;  or 
at  least,  if  the  families  may  occasionally  dine  together  in  private,  they 
cannot  publicly  meet  in  the  great  room  over  the  market-place,  where 
aristocracy  and  entrechats  centre  in  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
dulness  and  mutton-fats  combine  to  spread  gloom  and  ennui  over  the 
company.  We  all  know  the  rigid  laws  of  the  Bar  against  **  hugging.^ 
Woe  to  the  barrister  who  on  circuit  shakes  hands  widi  his  own  brother* 
if  that  brother  happens  to  be — ^an  attorney  I 

There  is  nothing  about  a  stage-coach  that  has  excited  more  frequent 
remark,  than  that  little  vanity  which  finds  its  account  in  a  thousand 
artful  innuendoes,  such  as,  "  A  stage-coach  is  vastly  inconvenient  for 
them  as  is  used  to  their  own  carriage,"  or,  "  I  travels  usually  in  a  chay, 
but  the  post-boys  are  grown  so  extortionate."  Travellers  under  the 
influence  of  this  passion  have  always  personal  anecdotes  of  the  owners 
of  the  great  seats  on  the  road,  inferring  considerable  intimacy  with  the 
narrator :  and  they  never  fail  to  let  drop,  by  pure  accident,  some  little 
trait  or  other,  proving  their  own  consequence  and  elevated  position  in 
life,  in  which  truth  seldom  so  wholly  presides,  as  utterly  to  exclude 
exaggeration.  Now,  though  this  seems  mighty  ridiculous,  because, 
being  committed  by  vulgar  persons,  it  is  done  awkwardly,  widiout  mea- 
sure, and  a  propos  des  boties,  yet  it  differs  very  little  from  the  systematic 
impositions  of  higher  life — ^from  the  swelling  port  which  every  one 
affects,  when  observed — from  the  dazzling  a  neighbour's  eyes  with  Bir- 
mingham plate  and  Irish  diamonds,  or  taking  away  his  appetite  by  a 
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disproportionately  sumptuous  dinner : — in  short,  from  all  those  name- 
less details  of  occasional  splendour  and  habitual  meanness,  discomfort, 
and  parsimony,  which  make  up  the  sum  of  existence,  in  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  all  classes  in  society. 

Were  all  the  parallels  of  this  most  apt  and  comprehensive  metaphor 
duly  set  down  and  chronicled,  the  New  Monthly  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising,  that  £e 
present  generation  should  have  given  birth  to  two  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, whose  systems  are  bottomed  upon  the  resemblance  of  hfe  to  a 
journey ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  modern  peripatetics,  who  place  the  sum^ 
mam  bonum  in  walking,  and  whose  life  is  one  perpetual  **  match 
against  time." — ^The  Four-in-hand  Club,  which  is  now  somewhat  on 
the  decline,  and  the  Yacht  Club,  which  is  usurping  its  place  among  the 
enlightened  and  reflecting,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  most  remark- 
able schools  of  morality,  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  pro- 
duced. Of  the  former,  the  leading  virtue  was  humility :  to  look  like 
a  coachman,  talk  like  a  coachman,  and  spit  through  a  vacancy  between 
two  teeth  like  a  coachman,*  being  the  criterion  of  the  sect.  The  ri- 
gour of  their  morality  was  evinced  in  th^  frequent  question,  ^'  Is  all 
right?"  with  its  immediate  answer  "All  right,"  without  which  no  step 
in  life  could  b^  taken.  Their  firmness  to  their  party  was  manifested 
in  their  anxiety  "  to  keep  their  own  side,"  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  on  the  road.  That  they  were  uncompromising 
in  their  principles,  was  proved  by  the  strictness  with  which  they  exclu- 
ded from  their  society,  all  who  were  not  perfectly  '*  bang  up  to  the 
mark,"  while  their  punctilious  attention  to  the  smallest  trifles  in  their 
'*  turn  out,"  was  not  inferior  to  the  stoical  maxim  of  nil  actum  reputans 
dum  quid  superesset  agendum.  Sobriety,  industry,  and  a  patient  endu- 
rance of  the  hardships  of  our  inclement  seasons,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a  philosopher  of  this  sect ;  and  so  closely  must  he  watch  his 
passions,  as  never  to  let  the  reins  out  of  his  hands.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  over  the  vices  of  those  he  guided,  and  all  his  care  went  to 
prevent  their  deviating,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  from  the  prescribed 
curse.  Their  magnanimity  and  contempt  for  death  were  daily  exhi- 
bited, not  only  in  the  rapidity  of  their  own  fiery  course,  and  the  sang^ 
froid  with  which  they  drove  "  like  hell,"  but  in  the  cool  indifierence 
with  which  they  overthrew  and  run  over  whateyer  crossed  their  path — 
pigs,  poultry,  old  women,  or  children.  Nor  was  their  sense  of  glory 
less  conspicuous  in  the  carelessness  with  which  they  passed  a  compa- 
nion upset  in  a  ditch,  or  worsted  in  a  trial  of  strength  between  his  axle- 
tree  and  a  turnpike-gate.  It  is  in  schools  like  diese  that  our  sena- 
tors could  best  acquire  the  passion  for  driving,  which  so  advantage- 
ously superseded  that  twaddling  habit,  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged, 
of  leading  the  people.  There,  too,  the  contempt  for  ''  the  populace," 
**  the  mob,"  was  practically  illustrated,  and  the  usage  of  dispersing 
assemblies  collected  on  their  lawful  avocations  vi  et  armis^  and  at  the 
small  expense  of  a  life  or  two,  familiarly  taught.  Anotlier  advantage 
of  this  school  of  philosophy  lay  in  the  expertness  it  engendered  in 
money  matters ;  in  which  respect  there  were  few  of  its  scholars  who 

*  One  yontfa  of  high  spirit  Snd  life  actQally  had  a  tooth  draAni,  though  one  of  the 
best  in  his  mouth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  to  perfection  in  this  elegant 
art.     Horace's  dust-coUecting  curricle  drivers  were  mere  chickens  to  lads  like  these. 
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might  not  have  officiated  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  borrowing  as 
carelessly,  and  spending  as  profusely,  as  if  they  had  all  the  paper-milk 
of  the  kingdom  at  their  command. 

Every  thing,  however,  has  its  day ;  and  notwithstanding  the  monl 
and  political  utility  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  it  has  met  with  iu 
Vingt  de  Mars  and  given  place  to  the  usurping  Yacht  Club,  which  may 
be  considered  as  reigning  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  school  of 
the  day,  and  dividing  with  the  Musical  academy,  and  the  new  Literaiy 
institution,  the  cares  and  the  favour»>of  the  great  fountain  of  all  boooor 
and  distinction.  At  the  present  moment,  in  which  all  true  patriots 
lament  the  decline  of  our  naval  power  and  consideration,  this  revival 
of  nautical  tastes  and  habits  cannot  but  be  most  gratifying ;  bat  it  is  as 
a  school  of  odoeporic  philosophers  that  they  are  interesting  to  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  The  Argonautic  expedition  was,  doubtless,  a  philoso- 
phic enterprise  of  a  similar  description,  and^the  golden  fleece  a  mete 
type  of  that  great  object  of  philosophic  research,  the  ro  xy^cror. 

Nor  could  a  better  theatre  be  well  chosen  than  a  ship,  for  the  study 
of  all  the  virtues  which  most  dignify  our  nature.  How  refreshinf 
to  the  mind,  to  pass  at  once  from  the  slavish  and  fawning  habits  of 
a  court,  to  the  frank,  manly  freedom  of  the  Ward-room  I  ^  How 
invigorating  both  to  the  senses  and  to  the  feelings,  to  exchange 
the  luxury  and  the  dissipation  of  the  saloon  and  the  supper 
chamber,  for  the  fresh  breezes,  salt  junk,  and  hard  biscuiti  on  board 
the  "  Lively  Kitty.*' — On  the  contrary,  how  heartily  sick  of  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world  must  the  pupil  be  while  rolling  in  his  cot  in  a  gale 
of  wind !  The  benevolence  of  tars  and  their  sympathy  for  human  suf- 
fering is  notorious ;  and  their  love  of  liberty  has  been  manifested  too 
frequently  in  the  course  of  English  story  to  admit  of  denial.  Who 
knows  what  Blakes  may  arise  from  the  bosom  of  the  Yacht  Club,  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  people  in  tlie  two  Houses  of  Legislature  ?  and 
who  shall  presume  to  say,  that  all  the  professors  of  that  club  will  not 
return  from  a  cruise  witli  kinder  feelings  concerning  the  distresses  of 
the  people,  and  with  more  national  notions,  thah  Britons  of  late  years 
have  imbibed  by  their  too  close  contact  with  Continental  despots,  and 
slavish  ministers,  in  Royal  congresses  and  Imperial  progresses  ? — How, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  for  mortal  man  to  tread  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
British  vessel,  and  breathe  the  free  air  that  blows  over  the  ocean, 
without  swelling  into  all  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  burning  to  assert 
that  liberty  which  was  the  foundation  of  England's  maritime  and  com- 
mercial grandeur?  How  mean,  how  paltry,  how  contemptible  is  the 
theatrical  splendour  of  courts,  to  the  proud  pomp  of  a  royal  navy  1 
how  poor  the  utmost  wealth  of  despotism,  in  all  its  "barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,"  to  the  displays  of  prosperous  commerce  in  the  crowded  ports  of 
Liverpool  or  London !  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  school  for  kings  to  study 
in,  and  for  British  senators  to  form  themselves  to  the  independence, 
the  gravity,  and  the  courage,  their  place  in  society  demands.  Who, 
with  his  hand  made  hard  by  honest  labour,  and  his  mind  steeled  by 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  nautical  life,  will  dare  hold  out  tlie  one 

*  <*'  Is  not  the  sea  Here  are  we  slareii, 

Made  for  the  free,  Bat  on  the  wnTes 

Land  for  coarts  and  chains  alone  ?  Lore  and  liberty's  all  our  own.'* 

Mwre, 
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to  receive  the  hire  of  corruption,  or  debase  the  other  to  the  habitual 
practice  of  dishonesty  ?  That  the  Yacht  Club  is  also  important  to  the 
national  welfare,  as  a  school  of  chastity,  cannot  be  doubted* — The  hot 
blood  of  our  luxurious  nobility  will  certainly  be  cooled  down  below 
the  fever  point,  to  which  indolence  and  high  living  on  shore  heretofore 
raised  it.  At  least,  when  a  great  man  is  '*  all  alone  by  himself  at  sea," 
whatever  may  be  his  meditations,  he  cannot  be  practically  attacking  the 
cara  sposa  of  a  benchfellow  in  the  Senate. 

Subservient  to  this  great  society,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Eton 
of  nautical  educatioki,  are  those  preparatory  seminaries,  the  Funny  Club 
and  the  Sailing  Club,  on  the  River  Thames.  Swift,  were  he  alive, 
would  insist  that  the  former  possessed  many  great  **  scullers,'*  and  that 
no  '*  Roman"  of  antiquity  could  compare  with  them.  All  in  these 
sdiiools  learn  the  labour  of  pulling  against  the  stream,  and  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  may  be  done  by  perseverance.  Here,  too, 
they  are  taught  the  experience  of  tacking  in  time,  the  inconstancy  of 
gales,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  depends  not  on  a  man's  own  exer- 
tions. With  such  establishments,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  moral 
and  political  regeneration  of  Old  England.  With  their  aid  things  must 
go  on  **  swimmingly,"  and  the  bark  of  the  state  be  kept  "  afloat ;" 
there  will  be  no  want  of  pilots  to  weather  the  storm,"  and  when  all  hands 
are  piped,  Britain  shall  again  muster  such  a  crew  on  her  deck  as  will  fill 
her  enemies  with  dread,  and  carry  the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  re- 
moteet  bounds  of  the  earth.     Valeant  quantum  valerc  possunt.       M. 
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Frail  child  of  Spring,  that  Summer's  sun 

Hath  warmed*  thy  race  is  nearly  run  ; 

O'er  thee  with  cutting  chillness  blow 

Brown  Autumn's  blasts  to  lay  thee  low ; 

On  the  storm's  wing  thou  soon  must  Hy, 

And  hurled  to  earth  decaying  lie. 

All  one  to  thee,  now,  sun  or  shade — 

'Tis  night,  ihy  last  damp  bed  is  made ! 

Once  thou  couldst  flout  thy  sire  the  Spring, 

In  pride  ofgreen  youth  glorying ; 

Once  thy  fresh,  verdure  shaded  me 

From  noontide's  glowing  sovereignty  ; 

But  now  a  zephyr  makes  thee  sigh 

And  rustle  as  it  passes  by; — 

Syllabling,  while  it  marks  thy  date ; — 

*'  Fall !  fall !  sear  wretch,  and  meet  thy  fate, 

"  Lone  relic  of  the  year's  past  prime— 

**  Dead  nature's  scutcheon — wreck  of  time  I" 

Forlorn,  despised,  and  quivering, 
A  wasted,  useless,  outcast  thing, 
Droj)  from  thy  bough — it  is  not  good 
To  live  alone  amid  the  wood. 
Without  a  friend  to  share  thy  pain. 
Demanding  sympathy  in  vain. 
Who  'd  bear  m  solitude  the  blast. 
And  curse  of  friends,  to  die  the  last  ?  * 
Sad  solitary,  fall !  what  share 
Canst  thou  in  life  or  pleasure  bear ! 
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No  more  wilt  thou  o'enhade  the  walk 
Of  lovers  in  their  mooDligfat  talk. 
While  happy  from  the  eye  of  day 
They  breathe  love's  secret  witchery : 
Nor  spread  thy  robe  empearPd  wita  dew 
In  April  room  to  slittenng  view ; 
Nor  hide  die  ling-dove's  oowny  nest ; 
Nor  hn  hot  summer's  panting  breast ; 
X  Nor  to  the  painted  insect  be 

The  shdter  of  its  infimcy. 
No  suns  shaU  e'er  again  enfold 
Thy  elossy  hue  with  beams  of  gold ; 
For  tny  dry  faded  form  Is  clad 
Already  in  death's  livery  sad. 
The  storm  that  rages  for  its  prey, 
1  hear  it  howl,  is  on  its  way. 

0  Nature !  when  will  man  be  wise. 
And  read  thy  book  with  thinking  eyes  ? 
The  bard  can  view  the  leafy  bier. 
The  wintry  triumph  of  the  year ; 
Snatch  lessons  from  such  trivial  thin^, 
Prompting  strange  thoughts  and  visitings 
Of  man's  own  darker  destiny. 

That  vulgar  visions  never  see. 

The  w9vmg  leaf  his  eye  can  mark. 

Its  hues  so  chan^ — ^its  tints  so  dark-~ 

Apply  them  to  his  kindred  state. 

And  see  them  point  him  to  his  fate. 

Lone  ensign  !  last  of  all  the  pleasures 

The  vear  Tate  marshalled  to  its  measures 

Sad  mg  on  a  vride  ocean  tost  J 

Thou  tell'st  me  summer's  pride  is  lost. 

Rent  as  thou  art  and  torn,  in  thee 

The  Sibyl *s  mystic  leaf  I  see. 

Where  last,  most  prized,  the  lines  declare 

Too  legibly  what  mortals  are. 

Yet  if  1  sturdy  should  remain. 

And  bide  one  cruel  storm  again — 

1  still  must  crowd  a  heaped  up  bier. 
Nor  haply  call,  like  thee,  a  tear; 
Pass  unlamented  from  my  place. 
And  make  room  for  a  greenei  lace* 

1  '11  ^'  bide  my  time,"  tbo«M<h  small  my  g^ki» 

A  pensive  verse,  a  moumM  straiPy 

And  han^  a  dead  leaf  by  a  thready 

With  shnvell'd  heart  and  aching  head  : 

A  withered  scroll,  a  useless  thing, 

Tliat  may  not  see  another  spring ; 

A  tired,  ragged  scrap  of  life. 

With  wind%  storms,  seasons,  time,  at  strife  -, 

Emblem'd  in  this  poor  leaTs  decay, 

The  remnant  of  a  brighter  day. 

Yes,  I  '11  too  "  bide  my  time    and  dare 

The  tempests  of  the  wintry  year  j 

Resign'd  like  thee,  poor  leaf,  at  last 

To  fall  forgot  beneath  the  blast ; 

But  fixed  to  live  my  utmost  date. 

And  meet  undauntedly  my  fate  1 
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MARCO    BOTZARI, 

The  Achilles  of  the  modem  Greeks, 

The  Greeks  have  just  sustained  the  bitterest  loss  which  has  befallen 
tkem  durinj(  the  whole  of  their  short,  but  brilliant  contest  with  the  en- 
slavers of  their  country.  Marco  Botzari,  the  Achilles  of  their  cause — 
the  Achilles  in  all  things  but  his  invulnerability — has  perished  prema- 
turely in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  his  fame ;  and  has  left  none  behind 
him  that  can  adequately  supply  his  place.  They  have  still  many  ex* 
cellent  leaders ;  but  none  who  unite  into  one  ndble  whole  the  various 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  that  distinguished  person. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paragraj^  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, which  purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
Misaolonghi : — 

'*  In  the  Deighbourhood  of  Valto  the  Greeks  had  again  assembled  in  con- 
siderable force,  made  a  most  determined  resistance,  and  compelled  the  inva- 
ders to  take  the  dtreclion  of  Carpanesi.  The  SuUotes,  having  marched  upon 
this  place  in  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command  of  theif  illustrious  cnief 
Marco  Botzari,  and  having  been  joined  by  other  chiefs  as  they  advanced,  came 
up  with  the  barbarians  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August;  and  on  the  next 
morning,  by  one  of  those  daring  movements  for  which  this  nation  of  Chris- 
tians has  always  been  so  justly  celebrated,  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Turkish  army.  During  this  memorable  engagement  Marco  Botzari  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  penetrated  to  the 
centre  of  a  column  of  five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  example  infused 
the  greatest  confidence  into  his  small  but  determined  phalanx  of  SuUotes. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  groin,  but  concealed  his  situation  until,  in 
the  heat  of  the  action^  he  received  a  musquet-ball  in  the  head,  and  instantly 
fell,  &c.'' 

**  Another  account  states,  that  Marco  Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the 
Ptoha  himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was  wounded  bv  a  black  servant,  faithful 
to  the  Pacha,  while  he  was  exhibiting  the  head  to  nis  soldiers.*' 

As  there  is,  unhappily,  no  reason  to  donbt  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  patriot,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and, 
what  is  of  even  more  importance,  it  may  serve  the  almost  sacred  cause 
which  he  espoused,  if  we  give  a  slight  notice  of  his  public  life  and  cha- 
racter :  and  we  do  this  the  rather,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  source  from  whence  we  derive  our  information  is  the  only  one  at 
present  in  this  country  that  is  capable  of  supplying  it. 

Marco  Botzari  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Sulci,  and  a  head  of  his  tribe 
daring  their  long  war  with  the  late  Ali  Pacha.  When  this  war  was 
terminated,  by  the  Ml  of  Sulci  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha,  Kitzo  Bot- 
zari retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  but  Marco,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, remained  in  Albania,  with  several  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  entire  obscurity.  During  this  period, 
no  circumstances  occurring  to  call  forth  any  peculiar  traits  of  charac- 
ter, nothmg  was  noted  of  him  but  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  with  high  notions  of  justice  and  honour.  A 
trifling  anecdote  will  here  Hlustrate  his  views  on  the  latter  points.  A 
pikrticular  friend  of  Marco's  was  playing  at  cards  with  two  persons  who 
were  in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  the  time  the  latter  was  at  Prevesa ; 
and  this  friend,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  players,  had  con- 
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trived  to  mark  the  cards,  and  tbns  make  a  certainty  of  winning  the 
third.  But  Marco,  who  was  present,  and  observed  what  had  been  done^ 
openly  noticed  it ;  saying,  '*  There  is  no  true  victory,  my  friend,  but  that 
which  is  gained  by  fair  skill  and  open  courage." 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when 
besieged  in  Joannina,  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1820)  that  Maroo 
Botzari  first  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  watlike  leader  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Suliotes.  At  this  epocha  the  Suliotes  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Ismael  Pacha,  the  successor  of  the  deposed  Ali,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  country,  which  the  latter  had  conquered^ 
from  them.  In  this  league^  under  the  command  of  his  unde  Nolo 
Botzari,  chief  head  of  the  Suliote  tribe,  Marco  led  several  bold  and  ano- 
cessful  attacks  against  the  troops  of  Ali — chasing  them  to  the  y&j 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Joannina.  This  league,  however,  was  almoat 
immediately  broken,  on  the  discovery  that  Ismael  Pacha,*— jealous *of 
the  Suliotes  once  more  gaining  any  heaA.  in  Greece, — ^had  actually  em- 
ployed a  company  of  his  Albanian  troops  to  take  the  field  in  the  leaor 
of  the  little  tribe  of  Sulci,  for  the  purpose,  if^  possible,  of  extirpating 
them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  the  Suliotes  made  common  cause 
with  Ali  Pacha  against  the  Turks ;  and  in  this  league  Marco  displayed, 
from  time  to  time*  the  most  conspicuous  military  talents,  and  bei^ume 
the  terror  of  all  the  Pachas,  and  of  the  Albanians.  On  one  oocasioiw 
in  particular,  with  a  little  troop  of  about  thirty  followers  alone,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  Hassan  Pacha,  of  Negroponte,  firom  the  village  of 
Strivina,  in  the  plain  of  Arta.  And  on  another  occasion,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  Bey  of  Gregaria,  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains  near  Joannina. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Arta  was  occupied  by  the  expedition  con^ 
slating  of  mixed  troops — Greeks  and  Mahomedan  Albanians— who 
were  acting  for  Ali  Pacha,  Marco,  with  a  little  troop  of  twenty-five 
men  only,  night  afler  night  attacked  the  fortified  dwelling  of  Cpm^tti, 
which  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  in  which  were  posted  the  ILu' 
nadar  (treasurer)  of  Chourshid  Pacha,  and  Soultzo  K^ersca,  with  two 
hundred  men ;  and  not  a  night  passed  that  the  enen^  did  not  lose 
several  men,  either  by  the  boldness  and  suddenness  of  his  attacks,  or 
b^  his  dexterity  in  picking  them  out  with  his  musquet  through  the 
wmdows  and  other  accessible  points  of  the  place.  Twicer  ako,  he 
set  fire  to  the  building;  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  mining  and 
blowinff  it  up^ 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahomedan  Albanians  at  Arta,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  this,  he  retired  with  his  own  countrymen  to  the 
mountains  of  Sulci. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the  distinguished  talents  and  reputa- 
tion of  Marco  Botzari  had  acquired  for  him  the  particular  notice  of 
Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  applied  the  influence 
which  tliese  gave  him,  immediately  cemented  a  friendship  between  the 
two  leaders ;  and  at  the  time  that  the  general  rising  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  took  place,  Marco  was  the  first  to 
submit  himself  to  the  regular  government  that  was  formed^  and  to  use 
his  almost  resistless  influence  with  his  countrymen  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  example.    When  it  is  considered  that  Marco  was  (unlike  his 
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broilwr  OMMtanihie)  an  etitirtfy  i^ediicated  mim ;  tnf  £h6  f!o#eir  anA 
heat  of  hill  yoath ;  at  the  dumtttft  bf  a  itelUtorAecI  fatJOe ;  aiid  with  m- 
bounded  inflttence  orer  the  sentittients  and  conduct  of  h^  C6tintry men ; 
hia  thus  laying  aside  all  personal  atid  an^bitroiM  viewd,  and  gubmittih^ 
himself  wholly  and  uneondttfottally  to  k  iiewly-fbrmed  government, — 
seeking  and  dedrhyg  to  hold  lio  higher  slasVioi^  ih  it  man  that  of  ad 
humble  agent  in  ftdfinin^  its  plana  for  achieving  ihe  !^erties  of  his 
coutfy, — evince  a  self^derotfoh  ahd  s$inipliliity  of  character  rarelt  to 
be  met  with  even  undei'  eircumsfitoees  whidh  m!ghf  seem  more  Wi^ly 
to  call  it  forth. 

Wheii  Siolei  was  iirrested'  by  ar  fdrmidable  TnM^  force,  and  every 
arenue  of  enfranfce  or  esca]^e  Wte  shut  up,  MarC6,  who  was  then!; 
contrrred,  with  a  very  few  of  hfs  coudtrynien;  tb  i/Bkct  A'  paissage 
tbvough  the  Turlddi  canip,  atid  to  readh*  BfeMoIongib ;  Ti^ere,  dfler 
ha(ving  collected  more  troops,  he  took  up  a  position  at  PUka,  and 
the  memorable  battle  fought  ott  that  spot  agaitif  testiffed  hfs  extraor- 
dinary skill,  valour^  and  devotion.  He  fought  sword  ill  hand'  lot  a 
great  length  of  time  against  a  party  of  Mahomedan  Albanians ;  when; 
after  having  killed  several  of  their  officers,  and  been' himself  severely 
woimdedy  he  lost  his  horse  and  baggage,  and  was  agiiin  compelled  to 
retire  to  Messolonirio. 

When  the  SuNotes  afterwards  made  terms  with  their  besiegerSj  he 
was  at  Messolongio ;  and  though,  aware  of  the  cridcal  situation  in' 
which  they  were  j^aced,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  their  tesolution  t6 
sobmit  themselves  conditionally  to  their  enemies,  yet  he  reftised  to 
follow  their  escample  and  retire  with  them,  as  he  might  have  done  with 
honour,  but  resolved  to  remain  with  Prince  Mavrocordato,  conscious 
that  if  i&e  had  left  him,  he  would  have  lost  that  most  efficient  support 
Whidi  he  derived  from  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  td  £he 
state  of  their  cause,  and  that  the  edifice  of  liberty,  which  seemed  to  be 
jntt  rising  from  its  foundation,  cemetited  by  the  hldod  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  would  again  fall  to  j^tfces  and  go  to  nought  He  therefore 
sent  away  his  ftmilyto  Ancona,  td  livoid  the  importunities  which  they 
were  urging  upon  him,  and  linked  himself,  fbr  better  for  wot^e,  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mavrocordato  and  his  suffering  country. 

The  most  successftil,  distinguished,  and  important  epoch' of  Marco*s 
exploits  was  that  which  included  the  siege  ahd  storming  of  Afessolongio 
by  the  Turks.  At  this  period,  when  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides 
by  a  Turinsh  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  hie  still  kept  possession  of 
the  weak  outskirts  (for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  fortifications) 
in  coinpany  with  his  fnend  Mavrocordato,  and  with  a  body  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  men — both  of  them  determinmg  to  perish  iti  the 
niins  of  the  town,  rather  than  willingly  abandon  it.  Aifid  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  attributed  to  this  determination,  that  the  cat(se  of  Greece  at 
piresent  bears  an  aspect  of  hope  instead  of  despair.  Iri  this  campaign, 
with  the  aid  of  some  slight  reinforcements,  they  occasioned  the  xurks 
a  loss  of  three  thoosaod  men,  and  finally  saved  die  towti.  This  latter 
event  was  effected  purely  by  a  piece  of  personal  valour  and  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Marco  Botzari.  The  Turkish  troopikhad  assaulted  Messo- 
longio, ahd  actually  gained  possession  of  the  outposts  of  the  town, — 
overpowering  for  a  time  the  chief  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  Botzari,  and  compelling  them  to  retire  to  the  shore  and  endeavour 
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to  eacape  in  their  boattf  &c.  Maroo  hbs  compelled  (o  follow  them  in 
this  extremity ;  but  he  detennined  to  make  one  gallant  eflfort  to  rally 
tfaenif  which  entirely  succeeded.  While  diey  were  retiring  precipitaidyv 
he  roahed  in  among  them,  flourii^ung  his  sword  and  shouting  Hurras ! 
and  gave  them  to  believe  that  their  fellows  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  were  flinging  themseltes  from  the  walls  into  the  ditch. 
His  troops  rallied  at  these  sounds ;  he  again  placed  himself  at  their 
head  and  led  them  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy,  and  the  place  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  leaving  behind  them  an  immense 
booty  in  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  great  value. 

Botzari  was  in  no  instance  known  to  avail  himself  even  of  the  fair 
spoils  that  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  suflfered  them  all  to  be 
divided  among  his  men,  with  whom,  however,  he  invariably  shared  all 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  being  neither  armed, 
attired,  or  fed  in  any  way  different  from  them.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  he  has  in  many  cases  refused  large  bribes  offered  him  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  would  retire  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Once,  in  particular, 
at  Messolongio,  five  hundred  purses*  were  offered  to  him  if  he  would 
quit  the  pla^.  The  person  from  whose  lips  these  notices  of  his  life 
are  collected,  was  in&rmed  of  the  above  through  an  unquestionable 
channel* 

.  But  the  most  prominent  and  striking  illustration  that  can  be  offered 
of  the  pure  patriotism  that  actuated  Botzari  in  all  his  views,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  following  fact : — ^The  &ther  of  Marco  (Kiuo  Bot- 
zari) was  extremely  obnoxious  to  Ali  Pacha,  on  account  of  his  betii^ 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Suliote  tribes,  against  which  Ali  had  so  long 
made  war.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Sulci  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  Kitzo  Botzari  retired 
into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Ali  made  several 
underhand  attempts  on  the  life  of  Kitao,  one  of  which  at  last  succeeded. 
Having  occasion  to  leave  the  islands,  and  come  to  Arta,  he  was  there 
privately  shot  by  an  agent  of  Ali.  At  the  time  the  Greeks  first  rose 
on  their  oppressors,  this  agent  in  the  death  of  Marco's  father,  (one 
Capitan  Gogo,  of  Tzumeska)  was  considered  as  an  important  aid  to  the 
cause,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  come  forward  in  conjunction  with  Marco^ 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken  (by  the 
order  of  Ali)  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  Marco  voluntarily 
sought  an  interview  with  this  person,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  this 
was  an  epoch  at  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  from  his 
breast  all  passions  but  the  love  of  country ;  and  he  urged  him  to  do  the 
same ;  adding,  **  It  was  not  you  who  killed  my  father,  it  was  Ali." 
And  he  actually  endeavoured  to  brins  about  a  marriage  between  some 
branches  of  their  respective  families,  m  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  which  he  wished  to  exist  between  them  on  this  occasion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  added,  in  illustration  of  the  personal 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  this  distinguished  chieftain.  The  relater  of 
the  for^^oing  was  one  day  dining  at  the  head-quarters  of  Marco's 
uncle,  at  Arta,  and  after  dinner  he  was  walking  alone  in  the  town  with 
Marco,  when  several  balls  from  the  Turkish  batteries  fell  at  a  very  short 


*  A  pune  is  500  Turkish  piastres,  or  sboat  10/.  sterling. 
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distance  from  them.  While  the  relater  (who  is  no  flddiev)  was  endea- 
vourinff.tp  conceal  his  sense  of  the  danger  that  seemed  to  surround 
diem,  Marco  observed  laughingly,  and  pointing  to  die  balls^ "  You  see» 
theic  are  the  only  kind  of  apples  the  Turks  would  send  us  for  our 
dessert." 

Marco  Botzari  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  not  more  than  thirty 
or  thirty-one  years  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low  stature,  with  extremely 
fine  bright  black  eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  a  countenance  altogether 
highly  animated  and  expressive.  His  arms  consisted  of  a  musquet,  a 
sabre,  and  a  Turkish  knife,  and  one  small  pistol  of  extremely  inferior 
quality. 


HARP   OF   ZION.— N**.  I. 

Oh  !  how  art  thou  fallen,  thou  City  of  God  !— 
He  hath  stricken  the  crown  from  thy  brow  with  his  rod— 
On  thy  neck  is  the  yoke-^on  thy  cannent  a  stain-^ 
And  the  Lion  of  Judah  hath  bow'd  to  the  chain  I 

The  phial  of  wrath  on  thy  forehead  was  ponr'd. 
Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  withering  glance  of  the  Lord  ^ 
Like  the  gourd  of  the  Prophet,  thy  beauty  is  gone. 
And  thy  cedars  are  blasted  on  proud  Lebanon! 

Thy  temples  are  ruins— -thine  altars  overthrown— 
On  the  Hill  of  thy  strength  is  the  Infidel's  throne  ; 
And  the  wreck  of  thy  ^lory,  where'er  it  is  hurl'd. 
Is  the  scoff  of  the  GentUes—the  scorn  of  the  world ! 

O  turn  thee,  onr  God  1  let  thy  mercy  awaken. 

And  smile  on  thy  Zion-*deserted,  forsaken ! 

Let  the  light  of  thy  glory  on  Solyma  burst. 

And  its  lightning-glance  wither  her  foes  to  the  dtast  f 

Oh,  Zion !  his  smile  shall  dawn  on  thy  night 

Of  sorrow  and  shame  with  a  heavenly  light,*—   , 

As  the  burst  of  the  sun-beam  comes  over  the  sea. 

When  the  dark  cloud  has  past,  and  the  thunder-stomis  flee. 

W.C. 


SONG. 

What  absence  from  the  heart  can  wrench 
The  thought  that  haunts  where'er  we  rove  ? 

Or  what  can  time  avail  to  quench 
The  enduring  flame  of  youthful  love  ? 

Still,  still,  where'er  we  rest  or  roam. 
The  spirits  rise  of  brighter  hours ; 

Love  lingers  round  his  early  home,. 
And  strews  the  grave  of  Hope  with  flowers. 
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Anv  pne  wbo  baa  ever  pasised  a  September  in  London,  a  raiiiy  day 
at  6uxtoh,  a  winter-evening  at  an  inn,  or  a  week  with  a  rich  uncle  in 
a  small  country  town,  must  be  feelingly  alive  to  the  virtues  of  an  en<- 
tertitiniii^  book,  which  may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of  that 
dreadful  load  of  enimt  which  in  such  situations  is  found  to  **  weifffa 
upon  the  heart."  It  is  only  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
sufferings  like  these  that  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gratitude  with  which, 
lipon  its  first  pu)blication,  we  received  the  precursor  of  the  present 
work,  ^  The  Permit  in  the  Country,"  when  it  was  forwarded  to  hb  per 
mail  during  a  residence  of  some  wedLs  with  a  relative, 

.   '■  A  dowager 
Of  great  revenue^  and  who  hath  no  children, 

in  a  distant  and  retired  part  of  England.  The  mornings  we  bad  con- 
trived to  consume  with  t^  aid  of  the  worthy  old  gamekeeper,  bat  the 
evenings  seen^  as  though  they  would,  to  use  Macbeth's  phrase, 
^*  stretch  out  to  the  cr^k  of  ioqm"  In  spite  of  the  exc^ent  old 
lady's  library,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  on  the  laodel  of  the  one 
catalogued  in  the  Spectator ;  nay,  even  in  spite  of  her  conversation  and 
backgammon-board,  the  nights  (it  was  in  autumn)  were  drawn  oat  to 
an  almost  interuunable  len^*  It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  joy 
with  which  we  seized  upon  the  cargo  of  amuaement»  wherewith  in  oar 
distress  the  provident  attention  of  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Co.  supplied 
us.  We  could  have  hugged  the  greasy  knave  who  carried  the  pared 
from  the  neighbouring  post-town,  and  we  actually  bestowed  upon  him 
a  gratuity,  which,  we  fear,  tended  for  ever  to  confound  in  his  mind  the 
due  proportion  between  labour  and  remuneration.  With  what  hot  im« 
patience,  despising  the  sober  lessons  taught  us  by  Miss  IBdgewoith  in' 
*'  waste  not,  want  not,"  did  we  cut  the  string  which  bound  the  parcel, 
into  twenty  pieces,  and  how  eagerly  did  we  pounce  upon  the  contents! 
Debarred  as  we  had  been  of  every  thing  like  an  entertaining  volume 
for  many  long  days,  we  devoured  one  half  of  the  woric  with  an  appe* 
tite  which  astonished  our  respected  relative — ^nay  we  even  furtively 
conveyed  a  volume  intp  our  bed-chamber,  and  enjoyed  the  ineffiible 
luxury  of  reading  it  afler  our  couchie.  We  remember  being  particularly 
pleased  with  the  paper  entitled  "  An  Elopement,"  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  apprehension,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
is  displayed.  The  feelings  of  the  two  guilty  lovers  are  described  with 
a  truth  and  simplicity  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  Hermit's  writings, 
who  occasionally  sentimentalizes  a  little  too  much  for  our  taste.  As 
a  painting  from  low  h'fe  (though  the  assertion  may  seem  somewhat 
Irish)  **  The  Top  of  a  Stage^'  has  many  daims  to  merit.  We  could  par- 
ticularize some  other  clever  papers  in  the  Hermit  in  the  Country,  were 
we  not  sure  that  our  readers  can  tell  what  amusSs  them  at  least  as  wdl 
as  we  can. 

Encouraged  by  a  perusal  of  his  pereerinations  in  the  country,  we  re- 
solved the  other  day  to  follow  tlie  Hermit  Abroad,  nor  have  we 
found  reason  to  repent  of  our  resolution.    He  has  helped  us  to  kill 

*  By  the  aqtbor  of  the  <*  Hermit  in  London,"  and  <<  Hermit  in  the  Coantry/' 
4  vols,  12mo. 
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several  iMfisvy  half-lio«i«,  of  which  we  stood  greatly  in  dread.  We 
found  him  particularly  useful  in  assisting  us  over  those  spare  portions 
of  die  day  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  avoid ;  and  in  mliogup  these 
crevices  of  life,  a  work  like  the  present  is  of  cooBiderable'  valuek 
Should  dinner  be  delayed  half  an  luNur  beyond  the  appointed  pei»xU  it 
18  in  vain  to  attenofit'to  beguile  the  time  with  any  gravd  and  wei^y 
authors.  The  nmid  and  body  are  both  in  a  state  of  irritation  whick 
requires  some  lenitive  toeoothe  them ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  on 
sach  occasions  resorted  to  the  Hermit's  lucubrations  with  success*  We 
bold  that,  in  these  cases,  a  work  which  like  the  Hermit's  is  composed 
of  separate  papers,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  regular  novel,  whichi 
should  it  be  a  good  one^  requires  a  continuous  peru^,  and  is  not,  10:0 
a  flute  or  a  friendship,  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  pleasure.  Who, 
fer  instance,  could  have  the  fortitude  to  read  <^  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
nioor"  by  snatches  ?  who  could  bear  to  break  the  wonderful  chain  of 
interest  which  binds  together  that  heart-moving  tale  ?  When  we  meet 
with  a  production  singvjarly  attractive,  we  make  a  feast  of  it  and  con- 
sume it  entire,  despite  of  all  its  length  $  but  the  good  Hermit  has  cut 
up  his  volumes  into  BU>uthfu]8,  of  which  we  can  swallow  one  or  two 
at  any  spare  season.  Thus,  when  enjoying  bur  Pekoe  alone,  we  have 
sometimes  enhanced  its  flavour  by  adding  a  few  pages  of  the  Hermit ; 
feff  we  hold  it  to  be  a  high  luxury  thus  to  exhilarate  at  once  both  body 
and  mind.  Again,  during  the  few  agreeable  sunny  days  with  whicn 
we  have  been  favoured  this  autumn,  we  found  the  Hermit  a  very 
pleasant  companion  beneath  the  shade  of  a  certain  oak-tree,  whither^  "  as 
was  our  custom  in  an  afternooui"  we  resorted  at  once  for  air  and  cool- 
ness. It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  which  have  thus  attended 
our  perusal  of  these  volumes,  may,  in  some  degree,  have  induced  a 
bias  IB  their  favour.  Every  critic  knows  how  much  depends  upon  the 
humour  he  is  in  when  he  first  reads  his  author,  and  that  if  an  unfor- 
tunate writer  happens  to  fall  in  with  his  reviewer  when  the  gall  of  the 
latter  is  roused,  he  stands  no  small  chance  of  sufiering  from  that  ac- 
cident. What  thief  would  choose  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  impatient 
fot  his  dinner,  or  what  author  would  wish  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  a 
reviewer  in  a  fit  of  choler  ?  But  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  award  to 
the  Hermit  what  die  lawyers  call  swnmumjus. 

The  Hermit's  writings,  then,  are  well  suited  to  their  scope  and  ob- 
ject— the  whiling  away  of  a  leisure  hour,  and  the  dispersion  of  vapours 
and  ennui.  They  exhibit  much  good-natured  observation,  and  a  deal 
of  good  taste  in  matters  of  principle  and  feeling,  which  are  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  anchorite.  Sometimes  they  are  dashed  with  a  little 
afifiectation,  and  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  they  are  slightly  mawk- 
ish ;  but  these  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  amusement  they  aflbrd,  and 
the  improving  lessons  they  frequently  inculcate. 

We  hasten  to  select  a  short  paper  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Hermit's  travels.  Perhaps,  **  La  Chaumi^e"  will 
suit  for  the  purpose. 

**  *Ei€s  vous  seul,  Monsieur?*  Are  you  alone.  Sir  ?  Will  you  have  a  ca- 
binet, or  will  you  be  served  in  ihe  garden  ?  Do  jom  belong  to  a  socUU,  or 
are  you  waiting  for  any  one  ?  Would  Monsieur  wish  to  have  some  refresh- 
ment before  dinner,  a  dSjeiiner  a  la  fourchetle,  or  a  pelii  verre. — Mercy!  how 
many  questions  to  a  solitary  elderly  man  in  a  black  coat,  without  folfowei  or 
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,piecunor»  Bauntering  from  the  boulevard  Mcnl  Panuate^  and  wiiUoag  to  take 
a  peep  at  another  aceoe  in  the  eoTkoti^  of  the  metropolis ! 

'*  1  had  now  three  waiters  abou^  me ;  one  i(?ke4  ^.^.  X  vntk  oC  the  im4- 
ding  jtorty  ?  '  Nw  a  pnt^i^/  answered  1,  '  nor  a  party  concerned  io  .?my 
way/  die  second  wm  winked  at  his  ftHldw  waiters,  and  said,  m  a  low  ton<^ 
*  the  gentlenum  is  watting  Imr  some  Wy;*  Acn,  addresshiR  hitnsfclf  to  m^ 
*you  can  have  this  co^n^/  pointing  to  n  pi«oii-holc,  whcrea  hn^'fi 
cooing  doves  might  have  been  conveniently  cagoi*  *  You  ave  wnmgy'  'qtmdi 
I,  showing  the  gar9on  that  I  understood  faun  $  'I  waail  to  diaa  ini  tlife  gs»> 
deOy'  taking  at  the  same  time  a  chair  and  lajriog  mjr  cane  across  it«>'    '  ^^^^^ 


dez,  Momieut/  said  the  last  speaker,  'you  must  not  occupy  that  phuse«  M  is 
for  the  dancers.'  *  And  that  laigc  room  ?*  enc^uired  I.  '  Tnat  is  lor  the  mar- 
riage party,  and  here  the  fiddlers  are  to  sit|  but  are  you  realty  alone  ?* 
*  Grnme  vmis  ooy«/— '  Then/  observed  another,  ♦  1  Wtll»Bt  you  a  sum  cor- 
ner ;  will  you  have  du  htfsteck  aux  pammes  de  teTref*  (What  a  proof  that 
he  held  my  taste  cheap.)  However,  1  begged  leave. not  to  hate  iysieek,  biifc 
called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  and  chose  a  little  dinner  ^  ia  ftmafaUe,  and  a  bottle 
of  ch&ieau  margot.  *  A  la  bonne  heure,^  muttei;ed  a  trio  of  wailfscs>  as  mnbh^as 
to  sav,  this  n*eniends  pas  has  not  so  bad  a  taste. 

**  The  marriage  party  now  arrived,  sixty  in  number,  of  all  ages,  and  whilst , 
they  sat  down  to  a  late  d^e^ner,  1  began  to  reflect  on  their  wanting  to  get  me 
into  the  ctdnnet  (a  thing  I  am  not  fit  for),  or  to  ioin  the  psrty  in  the  grand  sa- 
loQn ;  or  why  the  wondered  at  my  sober^  solitaiy  visit.    1  now  perceived 
that  every  face  but  mine  was  lit  up  with  a  smile,  that  snug  tU^^tHes  moved 
together  through  the  serpentine  walks,   that  comfortaole  couples  fieeped 
through  the  lattices  of  closets,  that  the  young  and  gay  tripped  it  lightH  in  the 
dance,  whilst  veterans  smoked  their  pipes  under  the  Day  or  olive,  ana  cither 
went  over  the  past  campaigns  again,  or  ogled  their  fat  landlady  or  some 
buxom  widow  who  might  anbrd  a  solace  after  the  rigours  of  war.    A  serious 
Englishman  alone  was  a  rarity  in  the  place,  and  they  seemed  to  pity  me  for 
not  minding  in  the  surroundiQg  mirth,  for  not  belonging  to  some  party  or 
person,  ror  not  havine  some  pursuit  or  other  like  the  rest  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Chaumi^re.    The  dance  now  be^an,  and  I  sat  with  my  hat  off  readiOg 
the  outlines  of  pretty  faces,  and  watchmg  the  activity  of  we[|-inmed  ankles. 
1  could  easily  make  out  the  bride  by  her  dress,  and  oy  the  place  which  she 
occupie4r  ss  well  as  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  she  gained.    X  could 
also  discover  bride-maids,  relations,  connexions,  and  mere  acquaintances. 
The  bridesmaids  had  an  arch  look,  not  free  from  a  feeling  which,  although 
not  envy,  was  something  like  it ;  the  sisters  and  near  relations  were  <&- 
coverable  by  a  warm  look,  of  regard  thrown  on  the  bride,  meaning,  '  Ma^ 
you  be  happy,  but,  ah  I  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you  V    The  connexions  flirted  it 
through  the  dance,  and  hung  out  for  a  partner  qfter  it;  brothers  looked 
anxiously,  parents  had  a  tinge  of  melancholy  overclouding  hope,  whilst  the 
mere  acquamunces  gamboled  and  pranced,  and  clearlj  proved  that  they  came 
there  merely  for  amusement  and  good  cheer.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
a  difficult  card  to  play  in  endeavouring  neither  to  seem  too  distant  nor  too 
familiar.    When  the  dance  was  over,  uie  pu'ty  retired  to  dinner,  and  I  won- 
dered on  looking  at  my  watch  and  discovering  how  man^  hours  I  had  b^n 
engaged  in  a  scene  with  which  I  had  no  connexion  or  mterestt  *  No  inte- 
rest or  connexion !'  seemed  to  whisper  an  invisible  being;  '  No  interest  in 
the  felicity  of  your  fellow  creatures !  no  connexion  with  tne  chain  of  huma- 
nity, although  only  a  small  link  thereof!  fie,  fie  I'  This  monitor  explained  to 
me,  that  when  we  take  pleasure  in  seeing  others  happy,  we  cannot  be  lone* 
some  or  forlorn  ourselves  j  that  the  innocent  diversion  of  a  surrounding  circle 
includes  us  in  its  sunshine  ;  that,  without  having  an  assignation  or  intrigue,  a 
party  to  join,  or  a  festival  to  attend,  there  is  no  more  rational  pleasure  than 
that  of  being  a  looker-on  when  youth  and  mirth  form  a  party  together. 

''The  s^sh  and  cold-hearted  man  wijl  turn  aside  from  %vnat  he  may 
proudl}^  and  unfeelingly  term  folly,  from  the  relaxations  of  the  people;  but 
they  will  never  be  indifferent  to  The  Wanderxito  Hermit.*' 
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I 

ST.   PAUL'S. 

Hapft  is  the  man  wHo  on  a  fine  bright  momiiig  stepi  forth  fWna 
an  hotel  in  a  part  of  London  which  if^mitasomeof  tkeehamhig  fresh- 
ness of  early  day,  and  full  of  health  and  starengUi  and  cheemilneBs, 
feeling  himself  in  good  nervesy  and  dieMed  to  his  perfect  satisfaction, 
uiwdogged  with  any  ponderous,  nnmanageable,  and  inelegant  compa^ 
nion,  has  London  *^  all  before  him  where  to  choose"  pleasing  occupa- 
tion or  rational  amusement  for  the  day*  Happier  still,  if,  for  his  okn* 
panion  in  these  feelings  and  these  pursuits,  he  has  some  friend  of  sinu'- 
lar  taste,  some  man  who  hates  the  mere  business  and  gravity,  aiid  tJl 
the  pervading  hypocrisy  of  life,  and  loves  to  partake  of  its  idldwable 
pleasures  and  advantageous  elegancies  when  he  can*  With  such  a  man 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  deluded  into  the  city,  or  decoyed  into  the 
baleful  outskirts  of  the  town ;  he  loves  the  western  air,  and  doats  on 
the  ffrowing  magnificence  of  the  capital ;  and  whether  in  the  morning, 
or  afternoon,  or  night,  lives  only  for  the  best  parts  of  the  great  world 
of  the  metropolis.  On  such  a  morning,  and  with  such  intentions,  and 
in  such  a  happy  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  above  all,  with  such 
an  enlightened  and  beloved  firiend,  did  I  set  forth  on  the  second  day  of 
my  stay  in  town ;  but  we  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  St*  JamesV 
atreet  before  the  provoking  chances  of  the  place  clashed  us  with  a  man 
fireah  froAi  Lincolnshire,  with  all  the  odour  of  its  fens  about  him ;  a 
man  who  from  his  youth  upwards  had  passed  his  inglorious  days  in 
that  pleasing  part  of  England.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  heartless, 
utterly  despicable,  to  meet  the  honest  joy  with  which  he  greeted  us  by 
any  coldness  or  affectation ;  and,  not  knowing  how  to  avoid  it,  we 
allowed  all  our  bright  visions  to  be  dissipated  at  once,  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  day  to  take  its  form  and  colour  from  our  worthy  but 
somewhat  rustical  companion.  There  was  no  dme  for  reflection,  and 
it  was  not  without  disappointment  that  I  found  in  a  few  moments 
I  had  promised,  or  rather  was  sentenced,  to  see  St.  PauTs  that  very 
day,  and  already  bending  my  steps  away  firom  the  Eden  of  the  West. 
The  Toxoer  itself,  with  all  its  armour  and  its  beasts,  was  darkly  hinted 
at ;  but  happily  for  me  that  scheme  Providence  averted ;  for  no  sus- 
pected traitor  ever  visited  that  strange  old  pile  of  barbarous  times 
and  barbarous  taste,  that  monument  of  regal  crimes  and  monstrous 
tyranny,  with  more  reluctance  than  myself,  when  **  for  some  sin"  I  have 
been  dragged  thither  by  a  sight-seeing  friend. 

The  approach  to  St.  Paul's,  in  spite  of  buildings  which  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  it,  is  a  grand  thing,  and  its  aspect  from  Ludgate-hill  full  of 
magnificence.  The  passenger  has  scarcely  time  to  catch  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  this,  such  is  the  hurry  of  the  comer  of  the  church-yard.  Of 
all  thoroughfiires  this  is  the  most  crowded,  bustling,  and  thought^inter- 
rupting ;  and  to  those  who  are  fond  of  contrasts,  I  know  none  which 
may  be  more  strongly  recommended  than  tbat  of  which  we  are  sensible, 
vrhen,  ascending  by  the  broad  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  a'moment  elevates 
us  above  the  struggling  and  the  racket  of  the  city,  and  shrouds  us  in 
the  silence  of  that  vast  and  solemn  sanctuary.  Fifteen  years  had 
lapsed  since  I  had  before  ascended  those  steps,  and  the  events  of  them, 
their  good  and  evil  things,  passed  before  me  by  some  mental  magic  in 
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a  single  moment,  all  disCmct  and  wwid  and  independent  of  time  and 
distance ;  but  London  is  not  a  place  to  indulge  sentiment  in«  aiid  ab»> 
tiintions,  homvet  flattering  to  liiiman  iiHde,  ate  but  Allies  aiMr  aD. 
Fifteen  yean  had  made  a  diff^fenoe  m  St.  Pstd's.  Nottbut  -in  dmt 
petty  space  of  time  ite  eferlasiing  •dome  had  shoiiti  symptonis  of  deeij, 
0r  anfr  fealufe  «f  ks  aisles  had -mouldered'  Into  dtet^  but  tli^re  i/n»  a 
nsfweneaeenoe  diat  startled  one.  k  dwelt  in  my  recolleaiioar  t, 
•ghnmy,  dusty,  and  immeasurable  plac6,  and  I  -found  it  enifrenedia 
eohnir,  with  marks  of  cave«nd  attention  about  it,  and  all  its  propbr* 
IMB  !?iffUeat  once. 

The  vMtness  of  the  ehureh,  as  seen 'from  the  centre  of  the  floor,  b 
ttiast  impottng;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  extent,  its 
lengthy  its  wic^,  and  the  unbroken  loftiness  of  the  domenboTe,  into 
the  recesses  of  whidi  the  eye  ascends  and  penetrates  untii  respiratioo  is 
thiokened  and  the  brain  grows  giddy,  and  we  seek  relief  in  thecontem- 
^arion  of  ofajeota  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  immedialely 
around  us,  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.    It  is  disagreeable  to 
have  to*  say  that  the  general  eflRMst  of  these  works  of  art  in  this  bnfldmg 
is  mpleasant,  few  of  them  being  in  good  taste,  and  many  of  dfeetn  so 
overloaded  with  allegory  as  to  be  quite  absurd.    The  monument  to 
PictoD  can  never  be  seen,  without  Interest,  by  those  to  whom  the  most 
devoted  courage  of  a  soldier  is  dear ;  and  there  are  many  more  to 
prond  names  in  military  annals  which  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
Ivories  of  the  stirring  years  so  lately  past    The  simple  inscription 
under  the  organ,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  a  happy  instance  of  taste ; 
and  although  1  am  far  horn  disputing  the  propriety  of  its  being  in 
Latin,  it  is  still  a  ptty  that  four-fifths  of  those  who  gaze  and  wonderat 
St.  l^nl's  should  be  unable  to  profit  by  it,  and  thus  be  reminded  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  a  name  which  should  never  be  forgotten.    It 
would  be  painful  to  enumerate  the  monuments  disfigured  by  angels 
and  by  wild  beasts  (howling  '*  in  dull  cold  marble,")  and  by  Britannias 
and  by  trumpets  and  all  the  noisy  extravagancies  which  frantic  allegory 
has  associated  with  the  silent  grave.     The  monument  to  the  immortal 
Nelson  is  rather  less  unhappy  in  this  respect  than  some  of  the  rest ;  but 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  sutue  of  the  man,  with  its  likeness  to  the  figure 
which  he  bore  while  on  earth,  would  be  more  interesting  and  more 
aflecdng  without  that  undefinable  female  and  the  two  little  school- 
boys, and  yet  more  without  that  huge  and  very  unconcerned  looking 
lion,  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  means  England.     Nay,  I  am  so  fiis- 
tidious  that  I  cannot  admire  the  keys  in  £e  hand  of  Howard;  by  a 
strange  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sculptor,  they  give  the  philanthro- 
pist a  sort  of  jailor-look,  end  sometimes  cause  him  to  be  oddly  mistaken 
for  St.  Peter :  his  statue  and  his  name  would  be  suflicient,  the  keys 
and  the  trickery  about  him  are  superfluous.     Every  one  must  feel 
more  pleasure  in  contemplating  that  monument,  in  which  an  officer  u 
seen  falling  fVom  his  horse  wi&i  a  fatal  wound  into  the  arms  of  a  sol- 
dier, than  in  beholding  others  in  which   dying  heroes  have    some 
fairy  njrmph  about  them,  some  goddess  or  equivocal  female,  standii^ 
amid  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half-armed  like  a  soldier  and  half-clothed 
like  a  woman,  sprung  or  dropt  from  nobody  knows  where  to  do  nobody 
knows  what.    It  is  high  time  indeed  that  a  purer  taste  should  prevail 
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JA  tk^Bt  respects.  Let  those  who  hitv^  cwn^mgifi^  sone  laMdomed 
B^pi^e  of  A  ahild  by  CbAotcey^  repres0p(?d  wUb  ^  ihe  lovdiness  of 
efldy  deAU)»xuuiing  ell  that  is eweota»  earth  with  acmnethifl^  honpn^ 
from  that  fivaet  world  whither  the  apirit  of  the  Uttfe  uwioaeiit  has  fled ; 
let  any  one  IooJk  at  such  a  figure  of  a  child  sleqMAg  in  simple,  as^  wo- 
&oci&l  attire  upon  its  warble  tomb*  and  say  whether  %iirea  of  aog^* 
or  of  aU  the  birds  of  the  air  aad  beapu  of  the  field  could  add  lo  its 
taocbing  imercst,  or  make  it  luore  a^t  the  heart  It  i^  ia  the  want 
of  this  spe^^es  of  interests  and  in  the  interruption  of  these  sacred  fed- 
ingSy  that  we  fii^jd  the  utter  fi>Uy  and  emptiness  of  elaborate  allegory, 

Tb^  eves  of  ipoii  people  are  so  little  accustomed  to  making  an  afi- 
curate  aonieasurQ^ient  of  heights*  that  the  h^igess  of  St*  Paul'a  ean 
perh^w  only  be  eatioaated  justly  from  below.  If  we  asoend  to  the 
whispering  gallery,  a  height  far  above  the  habitaMons  of  the  people  of 
Lonoouy  dke  view  downwards  is  overpowering,  aflfecting  various  beads 
in  various  ways-^produciag  vertigo  in  some,  sickness  in  othera,  and  an 
awful  feeling  of  Qvcrdifxm''iHv€nf$s  in  a  few ;  a  sort  of  propensity  to 
drop  through  the  passive  air  upon  the  hard  marble  below,  a  thought 
full  of  madness  and  horror :  but  when  we  ascend  Jar  above  this  piaiiit, 
and  even  to  more  than  double  its  elevation,  the  fearful  height  does  not 
seem  proportionably  increased,  the  feeling  it  inspirad  before  seomii^ 
scarcely  to  admit  of  aggravation.  The  whispering-gallery  is  indeed 
to  many  a  fearful  place.  The  suipassing  altitude  of  dome  and  tower 
abovc^  the  yawning  and  immense  abyss  below,  the  stem  marble  spread 
out  to  dash  the  mortal  frame  to  instant  dust,  the  narrowness  of  the  cti- 
cular  gallerv,  the  overshadowing  of  the  superincumbent  vault,  the  ap- 
palling loudness  of  every  common  sound,  and  the  loud  wind  heard  ever 
sweeping  round  the  dome  itself^  produce  an  incredibly  alarming  eflfect 
on  some  individuals,  I  am  one  of  those  happy  and  composed  people 
who  could  look  down  from  a  balloon  in  its  most  ambitious  ascent  with- 
out a  shudder ;  and  I  could  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  whisperbig- 
gallery  as  pleasantly  as  in  any  other  prison  firom  which  the  view  of  the 
iHveet  world  was  in  the  same  way  utterly  excluded ;  for  confinement 
there  would  be  a  drea4ful  punishment  on  this  last  account,  although  I 
suppose  the  sage  who  many  times  a-day  does  there  repeat  his  story  of 
the  birth,  education,  and  extravagance  of  the  church,  feels  his  &ily 
durance  mitigated  by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  continually  accumulating 
property. 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  banners,  taken  from  many  a  vaunt- 
ing fi>e,  and  among  others  the  proud  tri -color  itself,  by  the  mariners  of 
England,  all  which  were  formerly  scattered  about  the  western  division 
of  the  cathedral,  raggedi  black,  and  neglected,  now  ranged  round 
within  the  dome,  which  has  thus  become,  without  any  formu  prepara- 
tion, a  receptacle  of  trophies,  as  the  space  below  has  become  a  vast 
mausoleum  to  worth,  learning,  and  bravery. 

The  young,  the  aspiring,  the  new  to  London,  can  seldom  be  restrained 
from  ascending  to  the  airy  gallery  above  the  dome,  and  there,  in 
describing  a  most  limited  circle,  the  eye  takes  in  ten  thousand  histories. 
London,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  with  all  its  generations,  with  all  the 
present  and  all  the  past  about  it,  is  stretched  beneath  us,  and  almost 
every  house  visible.    Even  from  that  height  the  eye  cannot,  in  all 
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directions,  overleap  tbe  colossal  city,  and  what  is  seen  of  green  fields  and 
hills  is  seen  with  the  indistinetness  of  another  world.  The  wind  stoms 
for  ever  round  the  cupola,  blowing  the  fair  and  adventorous  ladies 
about  ('*  a  chartered  libertine  1*^  to  ^  greatest  advantage  ;  whilst  the 
spectator  feels  almost  disposed  to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  secure  and 
eternal  pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  and  breathlessly  eDJojs  the  sub- 
limity of  apparent  danger  without  the  reality. 

It  is  when  we  begin  to  descend  from  this  immense  elevation  that  we 
feel  the  fatigue  which  our  over-excLtement  has  caused  us  to  incur;  and 
that  man  may  be  considered  the  favourite  of  fortune  who  begins  to  re- 
trace the  never-ending  steps  when  the  orsan  is  pealing  in  the  afternoon 
service ;  for  at  such  a  time  fits  of  melody  will  burst  upon  him  at  un- 
expected tums^and  the  piercing  voices  of  die  "  full- voiced  choir  below^ 
wiU  penetrate  the  intricate  recesses  of  the  vast  structure,  and  vibra- 
tions of  harmony  will  meet  him  suddenly  in  unexpected  angles  and  sinu- 
osities of  the  building.  Sweet  sounds  will  be  heard  now  near,  now 
distant,  as  if  borne  to  him  by  the  soft  and  fitfid  breeze,  and  every  thing 
wDl  conspire  to  shorten  bis  journey  downwards.  On  leaving  the  build- 
ing, and  descending  the  broad  steps  which  lead  almost  into  the  cele- 
brated, and  as  it  seems,  perpetuu  pastry-cook's  shop  opposite,  we 
again  feel  the  contrast  between  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  solenm 
temple  we  have  left,  and  the  bustling,  restless,  and  monev-making  world. 
Turning  to  its  western  grandeur  as  we  descend  the  hill  and  re-plunge 
into  all  the  hurry  of  London,  it  stands  lofty,  singular,  and  auhlime, 
silent,  unchangeable,  impenetrable  to  all  the  noise  which  agitates  the 
air  around  it,  and  is  to  the  city  what  a  towering  mountain  is  to  the 
plain  beneath ;  its  grandeur  unapproachable  by  the  indolent  vulgar. 
Its  atmosphere  uninfected  by  commerce  and  turmoO ; — a  place  sacred 
from  all  tne  ordinary  wretchedness  of  common-place  life,  presenting 
itself  fearlessly  and  uninjured  to  the  storm,  the  tempest,  the  lightning, 
and  ever  and  anon  holding  mysterious  and  *'  dark  communion  with  the 
cloud.*'  Thus  too,  at  night,  seen  from  the  river  or  the  bridges,  it  resti 
in  its  gloomy  vastness  over  the  subsiding  activity  of  the  city,  like  some 
presiding  and  superior  power,  whilst  its  deep-toned  bell  sounds  along 
the  line  of  river 

**  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar/* 

and  awakening  the  imposing  echoes  of  Westminster.  Thus  too,  in  ap- 
proaching the  capital,  as  in  sailing  up  the  Thames,  long  before  arriTing 
within  the  sounds  of  London,  its  awful  dome  and  brilliant  cross  are 
often  beheld  lifted  uj^  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  floating  on  the  thick  and 
murky  vapours  in  which  the  vast  and  invisible  city  is  enveloped. 

The  opinion  of  my  Lincolnshire  friend  on  these  subjects  I  may  per- 
haps be  mduced  to  communicate  at  another  opportunity. 
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It  ii  in  vain  to  attempt  a  separate  notice  of  all  the  Paris  sights. 
They  come«  like  blushing  honours,  **  thick  upon  me  ;*'  and  drive  me 
oat  of  my  pitiful  retail  business  into  a  line  of  wholesale  combinations. 
Horse-racing,  ballooning,  drunkenness.  La  Rosi^re,  and  La  St.  Louis, 
make  but  an  odd  jumble,  I  must  confess.  It  is,  like  that  of  a  modem 
work,  /'  rank  confusion  in  the  orders  of  precedence'* — but  no  matter ; 
symmetrical  arrangement  must  not  be  expected  from  a  head  which  the 
last  month's  varieties  have  set  spinning  like  a  merry-go-round.  The 
sun,  that  so  long  refused  to  shine,  has  at  length  burst  out,  and  warmed 
into  life  all  the  ephemeral  enjoyments  of  France.  Before  their  flutter- 
ings  subside  into  the  winter's  inanity,  I  must  endeavour  to  pluck  a  few 
of  those  innumerable  feathers  which  compose  their  butterfly  wings.  I 
have  been  at  about  twenty  f^tes  and  fairs  within  a  month ;  and  being 
eompletely  disburthened  of  the  friendship,  and  even  presence,  of  my 
quondam  associate  De  Vaurien,  I  was  driven  out  upon  the  stormy  soli- 
tudes of  public  places  and  suburban  pleasures.  1  was  for  many  days 
tossed  about  on  **  the  multitudinous  sea ;"  borne  along  the  moving 
waves  of  the  crowd ;  carried  forward  by  the  gale  of  the  popular  breath 
(not  over  **  spicy,"  to  be  sure),  like  any  other  privateer  or  pleasure* 
barge  running  ready  rigged  before  the  wind.  Continuing  this  maritime 
allusion  to  my  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting  an  epithet  used 
by  that  exquisite  equestrian  Geoffrey  Gambado,  to  designate  such 
piratical  marauders  on  the  face  of  nature,  I  may  call  myself  a  cutter, 
t.  e,  Jai^-cutter,  and  confess  in  this  capacity  my  manifold  offences  in 
my  cruise  afVer  curiosities.     Many  a  thousand  have  I  crushed  of  those 

Wee^  modesty  crimson-tipped  flowers, 
ai  Burnt  has  it,  or 

—  These  floures  white  and  rede. 
Such  chat  men  callen  daisies, 

according  to  Chaucer — when  bringing  myself  to  an  anchor,  on  beds 

Of  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  ladysmocks  all  over  white. 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue, 

as  Shakspeare  says — I  have,  upon  getting  under  sail  again,  had  the 
variegated  reproaches  of  many  a  murdered  flower,  staring  in  the  face — 
any  one  who  happened  to  follow  me.  It  really  grieved  me  to  the  heart 
to  witness  and  partake  in  these  floral  depredations  ;  and  it  is  positively 
one  of  the  chief  evils  of  that  propensity  tor  everlasting  dance  which  en« 
titles  this  nation  to  have  St.  Vitus  for  its  patron,  that  there  is  not  a 
spot  of  meadow  or  pasture- ground  round  the  capital  sacred  from  the 
trespasses  of  "  Le  Cavalier  Seal"  "  Chassez  deux/'  "  La  ckaine  Anglaise" 
and  such  like  boisterous  intruders.  The  fact  is,  that  no  man  likes  a 
f%te  better  than  I  do.  Once  and  away,  a  rural  party  of  joyous  peasants, 
or  a  group  of  gay  grisettes,  tripping  it — not  on  the  green,  alas  !  but  on 
^  the  Tusset  lawn  or  £dlow  grey/*  if  you  will— is  as  pleasant  a  sight  as 
one  could  wish. 
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I  deligbt  in  dancing,  but  then  I  love  moderation,  and  I  hate  excess, 
coupled  with  which  pleasure  is  (like  the  punishment  of  'What'»-h»- 
name,  the  tyrant  of  old)  a  living  body  joined  to  a  dead  carcase.  Now 
the  French,  at  this  season  at  least,  think  of  nothing  but  f^tes,  and  do 
nothing  but  dance.  All  th6  world  goes  capering,  and  there  is  bo  ftar 
of  treason  certainly,  for  every  one  seems  to  have  "muaie  in  kia  aofe.* 
A  working-day  must  be  a  delightful  holiday,  I  am  sore,  when  fkmj 
can,  without  being  singular,  put  their  feet  at  fiill  leilgtb  upoo  de 

Sound ;  for  at  present  all,  young,  old,  well  or  ailing,  are  firon  Soa* 
y  morning  to  Saturday  night  **  on  Ui^  light  fantaatic  toe^'^-exeepi 
one  hideous  fiit  old  woman,  who  nearly  crushed  the  com  of  my  1^ 
foot  with  the  ^r^ffif-mill  pressure  of  her  heavy  heel  the  other  dxy^  at 
the  horse-races  in  the  Champ  de  Kars.  And  this  reminiac«nce  bring* 
me  round  quite  naturally  to  my  subject. 

Horse-racing,  then,  in  France,  is  precisdy  what  operar*danciog  is  in 
England,  or  opera-singing  in  America.  None  of  them  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil;  the  natives  are  not  cut  out  for  sudi  exerdaes  of  die  xnar 
the  leg,  or  the  voice.  The  performers  must  all  be  imported ;  for  the 
home-breed,  in  their  various  ways,  are  too  much  or  too  little  refined 
for  the  several  accomplishments.  It  will  ever  be  thus  in  countries  so 
remote  in  manners  and  institutions.  The  social  sofl  can  never  be 
ploughed,  nor  the  national  feelings  harrowed  up,  so  as  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits,  which  are  looked  on  as  the  productions  of  a  barbarona  or  a 
degenerate  clime.  Would  John  Bull  give  his  Newmarket  for  L'Aea- 
demie  Royale  de  Musique — ^for  which  lint  Word  read  la  datue  T  Not  he ! 
any  more  than  an  independent  Yankee  would  barter  his  hard-earned 
liberty,  for  the  emasculated  refinement  that 

"  Squeaks  and  gibbers  in  the  Roman  streets.'* 

For  my  part,  I  am  always  happy  to  see  a  people  gaaing  with  pleasure, 
in  the  heart  of  their  capital,  on  an  exhibition  of  foreign  skiU,  which 
they  nevertheless  most  heartily  despise.  It  is  a  proof  of  ind^MBdeaee 
of  feeling ;  of  a  notion  of  self^'superiority  in  matters  of  importance, 
without  which  no  people  can  be  great;  and,  above  all  things,  it  satisfies 
me  that,  in  my  time  at  least,  there  is  no  danger  of  thcae  distinctive 
features  being  rubbed  off,  which  keep  aU  countries  from  becoming  (the 
most  abhorrent  of  improvenunts  to  my  mind)  one  great,  undiatingaish- 
able,  monstrous  family.  I  love  to  hear  an  EnglislMnan  allow  the 
French  to  be  the  best  dancers,  and  a  Frenchman  acknowledge  us  to  be 
the  best  boxers  in  the  world.  There  is  something  so  naive  in  the  first, 
and  so  unsq^ficated  in  the  latter !  and  the  admission  is  always  made 
with  so  truly  national  a  toss  of  the  head  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  ss 
the  case  may  be !  Vestris  and  Paul,  kicking  their  heels  against  the 
fly-seenes  of  the  opera-house,  are  objects  of  high  delight  and  deep  eon- 
tempt  to  the  applauding  English  audience — while  Tom  Cribb  or  Ran- 
dall, making  their  best  display  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  would  amose 
the  Partsians  ^ile  they  pronounced  the  pugilists  to  be  barbarians. 
These  national  incongruities  are  all  as  they  should  be.  What  we  are 
proud  of,  the  Frendi  despise,  and  vice  vend.  We  are,  like  our  rosst 
beef,  too  underdone  and  too  plain  for  then:  palates ;  and  they,  like 
their  fricassees,  too  unsubstantial  and  too  saucy  for  ours.    It  ia  just  as 
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moraUjf  impossible  for  John  Bull  and  Monsieur  de  Grenouilles  to  hare 
the  same  notions  of  politics  and  pleasures,  as  it  is  jp^tzically  impossible 
that  they  could  resemble  each  other  in  features  or  complexion.  As  to 
horse-racing,  in  which  we  excel,  it  is  a  matter  of  covrse  that  the  prench 
should  botch  it.  To  succeed  in  such  a  pursuit,  men  must,  of  all 
things,  love  the  country,  and  have  a  relish  for  rural  pleasures.  Of 
them  the  French  gentry  know  little  or  nothing,  beyond  transplanting 
their  natural  productions  to  the  towns  ;  and  probably  the  greatest  bur- 
lesque existing  is  the  annual  exhibition  of  horse-racing  in  the  capital  of 
France, — from  the  simple  reason,  that  the  actors  and  the  spectators 
have  no  sympatliy  in  commdh.  The  place,  too,  appropriated,  but  not 
adapted,  for  the  race,  is  enough  to  destroy  all  enjoyment  in  it ;  and  has 
been,  chosen  only  from  a  stupid  revolutionary  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  held  their  Fasta  Equiriae  in  the  Campus  Martins.  In- 
stead of  a  smooth  and  level  turf,  against  which,  with  us,  the  noble 
animals  strike  their  elastic  limbs,  and  bound  along  in  grace  and  beauty 
to  tlie  goal,  here  they  plough  through  an  immense  bed  of  sand,  labour- 
ing and  panting,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  dust  and  sweat,  jaded  and 
disheartened,  and  looking  any  thing,  in  short,  but  what  one  expects  in 
a  "  high-mettled  racer/'  Such  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
h^ds  of  Englishmen.  A  French  jockey  rarely  appears ;  and  the  only 
gratifying  object,  to  my  eyes,  in  the  display,  was  the  knowing  air  with 
which  the  riders  mounted  their  steeds,  and  gave  them  their  preparatory 
canter  through  the  ranks  of  gaping  spooneys  about  them.  It  was 
amusing  too  (though  somewhat  humiliating  from  its  anti-English  look) 
to  see  die  winners  of  the  prizes,  two  thorough-bred  horsedealers,  with 
all  the  blunt,  and  rather  slangish,  air  of  their  profession,  lead  their 
respective  horses  up  to  the  foot  of  the  balcony,  (from  which  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  superintended  the  scene)  preceded  l3y  a  band  of  music,  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-grenadiers.  I  did  not  much  like  to  see 
my  two  countrymen  twirling  their  hats  in  one  hand,  stuffing  the  other 
ioto  their  breeches-pockets,  and  looking  altogether  so  confoundedly 
gaucke  in  the  presence  of  '*  les  augustes  personnages."  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  however,  when  they  took  their  silver  cofiee-pot  and  ewer 
away  in  triumph  under  their  arms;  and  as  they  gave  their  several 
sorapes  of  the  foot,  and  bobbed  their  bows  up  to  the  balcony,  and 
tmmed  off  upon  their  heels,  I  thought  I  distinguished  on  each  of  their 
countenances  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  ^*  All  my  eye,  Betty 
Martin !" 

Next  came  Mademoiselle  Gamerin  and  her  balloon ;  and  they  were 
much  more  to  the  taste  of  the  spectators — she  gracefully  bowing  and 
looking  gaily ;  removing  along,  gaudy,  inflated,  and  "full  of  emptiness." 
Up  she  sailed  upon  her  aerial  voyage,  not  to  go  round  the  world,  but 
merely  (a  hard  task,  alas !)  to  get  above  it;  and  if  a  man  may  judge  of 
his  fellows  by  his  own  feelings  or  their  £Eu:es,  (most  uncertain  tests  I  al* 
low,)  there  was  scarce  a  looker-on  who  did  not,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  wish  to  be  yoked  in  the  car  with  the  adventurous  nymph, 
''  &t,  &ir,  and  forty,"  as  she  looked  to  be. 

I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  assist  (as  we  say  in  France)  at  lafite  de  la 
Rosi^re.  Early  associations,  boyish  imaginings,  MadaiAe  de  Genhs, 
and  other  delusions,  had  fixed  this  passioD  deep  in  my  mind.    Pasto- 
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rality  and  purity,  and  innocence  and  ingenuousneas,  and  such 
ting  alliterations,  floated  before  me,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  prepared 
me  for — an  utter  disappointment,  I  had  gone  to  the  Champ  de  Mm-s, 
my  brain  crammed,  like  a  Yorkshire  newspaper,  with  the  anticipated 
joys  of  horse-racing,  and  I  came  awav  knocked  up  like  a  sorry  haekf— 
there  are  various  kinds,  reader,  as  the  booksellers  could  tell  you.  I 
went  to  the  fete  of  the  Rosi^re,  my  head  as  full  as  a  flower-pot  of  bloom 
and  fragrance,  and  I  returned'  with  every  expectation  as  withered  as 
the  faded  wreath  that  adorns  the  image  of  the  Virgin  over  the  porch  of 
Suresne's  Church.  There  never  were  such  cruel  pains  taken  by  a  Cui^, 
with  or  without  the  commands  of  his  superiors,  to  render  common-place 
and  unpopular  aq  institution  full  of  sense  and  seotimaU,  as  have  been 
taken  in  the  present  instance  by  the  CurG  of  Sunesne*  The  (hte  of 
la  Rosiere,  established  on  the  basis  of  national  feelii^  and  true  morality, 
was  in  its  origin  meant  to  reward  with  a  garland  ^fuU  aa  honourable 
eer  se  as  a  blue  ribbon)  the  girl  of  the  village  who  combined  the  best 
life  with  the  most  graceful  demeanour.  To-day  the  whole  matter^  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  (and  I  beg  that  this  clause  may  be  a  saviifg  one,) 
has  become  an  aflair  of  paltry  mtrigue  and  party  pre)udice.  Hie  fiMr- 
tunate  maiden  last  year  was  the  daughter  of  the  Maire!  N<m»  though 
I  would  no  more  exclude  the  progeny  of  a  Maire  from  the  right  to  £e 
Rosiere  any  more  than  the  prize  of  the  horse-race,  I  think  the  public 
functionary  ought  not  to  have  let  his  daughter  enter  the  Uata,  lest  the 
people  might  suppose  his  situation  to  have  some  influence  in  her  aoccest. 
They  think  so  at  Suresne,  I  can  assure  him ;  but  the  discontent  iaat  its 
height  this  summer,  from  the  Cure  having  refused  the  claims  of  jdl  die 
girls  of  the  village  who  could  be  convicted  of  having  gone  $q  a  i^te  or 
a  dance  during  the  year  I  Imagine  this,  in  France— ^n  the  banks  of 
the  Seine — ^within  sight  of  Paris!  It  is  the  most  prepoateroua  iiuaova- 
tion  of  modern  epurationSf  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  national 
manners  and  character.  A  French  girl  entitled  to  be  crowned  Hosi^ 
in  proportion  as  she  is  ignorant  of  Balancer  and  Rigadoon!."  why  it 
is  worthy  of  John  Knox,  who  did  not  deal  harder  with  Mary,  hia  gay- 
mannered  and  French-hearted  Queen,  than  this  Cure  with  bis  yirgat 
parishioners.  There  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  scarcely  a^y  candi- 
dates, for  the  favoured  maiden,  instead  of  being  "  one  in  a  hundred,* 
was,  of  course,  only  one  out  of  four  or  five;  and  these,  no  doubt,  the 
pious  waUflowtra  of  former  ball-rooms,  who,  unable  to  get  a  flesh  and 
blood  partner  in  a  mortal  quadrille,  have  been  forced  to  waltz  throng 
the  year  with  the  memory  of  some  dead-and-gone  saint  of  the  second 
century^  Mademoiselle  Julienne  Something-or-other  may,  therefore^ 
arran|;e  her  garland  before  the  looking-glass,  without  exciting  the  least 
envy  m  the  majority  of  her  fellow-villagers. 

As  for  me,  I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  these  puny  conleA* 
tions  to  the  overwhelming  enjoyments  of  *' La  SaifU'Lofds"  Here, 
thought  I,  I  shall  see  something  worthy  of  the  genuine  i%te  of  religion 
and  royalty  combined.  Saint  Louis  and  King  Louis  are  to  be  cele- 
brated together  to-day — ^the  throne  and  the  altar — ^regal  splendour  with 
Christian  piety — all  the  national  virtues  consecrating  a  few  of  the 
national  vanities — civility  and  sobriety  walking  hand-in-hand  with 
gratefulness  and  gaiety !    That  was  something  Uke  a  combination  for 
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an  tniftteur  of  O&tes  ; — so  awny  t  trudged  in  the  hot  sun  of  ihe  525th  of 
August,  glowing  with  expecta^on,  and  determined  to  be  pleaded  :-— 
and  a  dogged  fellow  he  must  have  been  who  was  not  pleased  with  the 
aigbt  of  the  Champs  Elysees  at  noon  of  that  day.  Every  thing  that 
could  give  pleasure  (to  an  unthinking  people  at  least)  was  gathered  to- 
gether. Merry-andrews,  mountebanks,  rope-dancers,  bands  of  music, 
games  of  all  kinds,  and  every  kindly  gaiety,  were  collected  on  the  spot. 
I  really  wandered  through  these  Elysian  nelds,  something  in  the  mood 
of  the  happiest  of  the  shades.  A  thousand  vagaries  crossed  me  at 
every  tarn ;  but  that,  I  think,  which  caused  me  to  moralize  the  most, 
VTM  the  poor  devils  climbing  up  immensely  high  poles  to  coine  at  the 
vewarA  of  their  asj^rfng!^ — a  silver  watch,  a  pair  of  buckles,  or  some 
«uch 'ornament.  It  was  pamfdlly  amusing  to  see  these  climbers  strain- 
ng  upwards ;  the  earliest  cleaning  off  the  creasy  unction,  with  whfch 
«ieh  pole  was  larded  half-mast  high,  then  slipping  down  to  earth,  and 
fellow^  by  others,  all  with  their  pockets  filled  with  sand  to  fling  upon 
tiie  pole « above  them  find  give  them  a  chance  of  clinging  to  it  the 
iMfter  in  their  ascent.  I  thought  of  the  strange  contrast  presented  by 
tilts  road  to  wealth  and  &me  to  all  the  others  in  life.  Instead  of  beinjg 
harsh  and  rugged,  the  only  fault  of  this  was  being  too  smooth ;  and 
die  only  efibit  of  the  adventurers  was,  not  to  level  obstacles^  but  \o 
roog^en  their  way  to  (brtdne.  Here,  too,  were  no  sharp  tarns  or  short 
<nit»«  This  was  plain,  straight-forward,  up-pole  workj  and  so  far 
finmi-a  needy  aspirant  being,  as  in  common  cases,  the  most  look^ 
down  upon,  the  fbllow  the  most  in-kneed^  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
iSae  l>e0t  chance  of  getting  above  the  world.  Then  came  the  associa- 
turns — those  whirlwind  disturbers  of  the  nicest  train  of  philosophical 
apeeukUon.  I  bethought  me  of  barbers'  poles,  and  the  Polish 
kmeeM,  and  llie  North  Pole,  and  Capt.  Parry,  and  so  on — until  I  was 
roused  by  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  me  shouts  of  the  human  animals 
that  were  dragging  along  the  body  of  a  cart,  with  a  huge  empty  barrel 
theveon. 

The  group  that  presented  itself  was  Mghtful.  It  consisted  of  a 
couple  0^  dozen  ragged,  villain-visaged  fellows,  with  about  as  many 
atfOcioQS  specimens  of  female  degradation,  coming  forward  towar<i» 
t2ieplae«  wh^re  the  wine  was  to  be  distributed.  It  was  as  if  a  band  of 
demons  had  stolen  into  Paradise.  They  came  on  with  gestures  and 
exclamations  fitting  their  appearance ;  brushed  through  the  dancers'^ 
iuroka  in  upon  the  sports  ;  and,  as  if  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
poiice,  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  one  of  the  d^p6tB  of  provisions, 
iirhich  wiere  to  be  immediately  scattered  gratis  to  the  crowd.  As  every 
eye  turned  on  these  savages,  each  tongue  excl^med — **Ahf  toUa  ksgens 
des  Faabourgs  /"  Aha!  (said  I  to  myself,  like  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in 
Hewy  VIllth.>- 

'*  There 's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  1     Are  all  these 
Oar  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?"  , 

And  I  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  inapecting  this  odious  depii^ 
tation  from  all  that  is  most  odiou3  in  France  I  sh^U  not  detail  (be  re* 
suit  of  my  observations,  hut  merely  state,  that  every  stages. arcRt^diifor 
the  distriluCion  was  guarded  at  foot  by  a  bspd  of  tjiose  n^isGr^af||^(,9Kilo 
are  as  anxious  to  wallow  in  wine  to-day,  as  their  fathers  (or  themselves 
perhaps)  were  to  bathe  in  blood  this  day  thirty  years.     At  two  o'clock 
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the  diBtribution  commenced.  Bread,  meat,  sauaagies,  &c.  were  showered 
down  on  the  multitude,  in  a  profusion  that  would  have  reminded  roe  of 
die  pleasant  times  when 

**  Streets  were  paved  with  penny  rolls. 
And  houses  tnatch'd  with  pancakes ;" 

if  my  memory  had  not  been  pre-occupied  by  painful  recollections  of  a 
more  recent  epoch,  and  all  my  feelings  in  revolt  against  the  demorali- 
zing spectacle.  But  when  the  edibles  were  exhausted,  and  the  wine- 
giving  began — then,  indeed,  I  blushed  for  the  profanation  of  the  day, 
and  the  degradation  of  my  species.  When  I  looked  on  the  struggling 
wretches,  raving,  raging,  and  deluged  in  the  flood,  rushing  forward 
with  pots,  kettles,  and  cans,  to  catch  the  streaming  liquor,  and  convey 
it  to  the  barrels  provided  by  each  Faubourg  as  a  common  reservoir ; 
while  others,  the  great  majority,  glutted  themselves  into  instanta^ 
neous  drunkenness,  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  uttered  yells,  and  songs, 
and  bla«iphemy — ^it  was  then  that  aU  my  in^ign^Upn  was  up, — it  was 
then  that  I  cordially  cursed  the  policy  which  oeha^es  an4  b^utalises  a 
people,  to  giv6  their  rulers  a  better  chance  of  crushing  them.  Tbum 
it  was,  that  viewing  the  national  sobriety  and  decorum  violated,  as  i\ 
were,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  by  the  royal  ordonnance,  I  mar- 
velled how  a  king  could  be  honoured,  or  a  saint  be  glorified,  or  man 
be  bettered,^  or  Heaven  be  pleased,  by  such  a  scene ! 

I  pondered  all  this  so  deeply,  walked  so  fast,  and  used  such  ener- 
getic  action  as  I  inwardly  debated,  that  I  saw  I  had  attracted  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  agents  pf  that  multocular  monster — the  Police; 
and  fearing  to  be  taken  up  for  a  malcontent,  I  wheeled  away  through 
the  trees,  and  took  French  leave  of  the  place.  T.  T. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  POEM  ENTITLED 
*'WHY  DO  WE  LOVE?" 

Which  appeared  in  the  33d  Nninber  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine. 

On  1  is  it  not  because  we  love 
(Far  more  than  Beauty's  fleeting  worth) 

Tke  kindred  soui  which  soars  above 
The«fair  yet  fading  flowers  of  earth  ?*- 

Because  Affection  shuddering  shrinks 
From  the  cold  dust  left  moulderinjg  here  $ 

And  'midst  his  tears  the  mourner  tbmks 
Of  Hope—beyond  this  tiouMed  sphere? 

Yes— <if,  when  Beauty's  dazzling  mask 

Is  gone,  no  other  charms  remain. 
Well  may  the  heart  desponding  ask*~ 

"  fFky  do  we  love — it  Love  Be  vain  V* 

But  'tis  not  so : — ^when  we  behold 

Death's  faded  victim,  once  so  fair,—" 
The  eye  is  dim, — the  lip  is  cold, — 

But  all  we  valued  lies  not  there.  T. 
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REGINALD    DALTON. 

Ws  have  already  taken  occasion*  to  give  vent  to  a  slight  movement 
of  impatience  at  the  ov^rwhelming  rapidity  with  which  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the,  so  called,  ^*  Scotch  novels''  proceeds  in  his  literary 
career — a  career,  in  which  the  panting  reviewer  toils  after  him  in  vain^ 
and  the  most  voracious  glutton  of  circulating  lore  that  ever  "  gave  his 
days  and  i^ights''  to  the  Ciarindas  and  Theodosias  of  the  Minerva  press, 
can  hardly  avoid  heing  distanced.  To  what  extent  our  readers  may 
have  sympathized  in  this  pettishness  of  oxr  criticism,  we  know  not ;  for 
critics  are  a  waspish  sort  of  personages,  and  when  tormented  with  the 
necessity  of  thinking  for  others,  (it  is  had  enough  to  be  obliged  to 
think  for  ourselves,)  may  fidl  into  fits  of  spleen,  unfelt  by  the  happier 
being  whose  ^'  gentleness"  is  not  disturbed  by  such  considerations,  and 
vrho  has  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  a  book  but  to  read  it,  to  consume 
his  aliquot  portion  of  literature  with  thankfulness,  and  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  prepared  for  him.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  more  assured^ 
that  if  the  p^blic  be  ready  to  take  the  productions  of  the  *' great  un- 
known" from  his  bookseller's  hands  as  fast  as  he  can  bring  them 
into  the  market,  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same  with  every  imitator, 
whom  the  speculating  activity  of  the  "  north  countrie"  may  engender ; 
and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  good  novel,  than  the  free  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  an  assortment  of  n/imes  for  places  and  persons  which  no  mortal 
man  bom  south  of  the  Tweed  can  hope  to  pronounce.  We  are,  indeed, 
very  much  mistaken,  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  mannerisms  of 
€ven  a  good  model  will  not  affect  the  popularity  of  the  original, 
and  the  **  crambe  repetita"  of  parodists  and  copyists,  bring  to  a  pre- 
mature close  a  style  of  con^position,  which  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  public  stock  of  innocent  amusement,  than  any  other 
description  o£  fictitious  narrative  that  has  yet  lent  wings  to  time,  or 
sooth^  the  anguish  of  suffering  or  sorrowing  humanity. 

To  this  subject  we  propose  very  shortly  to  recur  ;  and  for  the  pre-, 
sent  we  shall  confine  ourselves  more  strictly  to  the  work  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Reginald  Dalton,  we  are 
told  in  its  title-page,  is  the  production  of  the  author  of  Adam  Blair ; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  indebted  for  the  information.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  volumes  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  fact,  there  being  little  of  that  vratsemblance^  that  Defoeish  accuracy 
of  portraiture,  and  painfully  minute  delineation  of  sentiment  and  situa- 
tion in  the  new  novel,  whidh  characterizes  so  forcibly  its  singular  pre- 
decessor ;  and  we  firankly  own,  that  but  for  the  friendly  hint  in  ques- 
tion, with  all  our  critical  acumoi  and  lynx-eyed  perspicacity,  we  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  "  in  our  philosophy." 

To  complain  that  the  story  is  totally  defective  in  interest,  may  be 
deemed  hypercritical ;  for  though  the  story  used  ta  be  considered  the 
most  important  particular  in  a  good  novel,  now-a-days  ^*  on  a  changi 
taut  pa,"  and  it  goes  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  affair.  Provided  an 
author  can  muster  a  few  melodramatic  situations  strongly  conceived, 
and  a  few  picturesque  groupings  clearly  delineated,  the  vehicle,  or  to  use 
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the  apotbecary*t  phrase,  the  "  gttkit  idrntems  Ttkieuim9"  m  wUdi  tiny 
are  to  be  gulped  down,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

This  observation  equally  applies  to  the  characters;  if  characters  Mrf 
can  be  called,  that  character  have  none.  An  insipid  dawdle  of  an  he- 
roine witli  nothing  indicative  of  her  sex  bat  her  petticoat,  and  a  lacka* 
daysical  tay'drinktrtg  sort  of  a  gentleman,  as  Paiddy  happily  expresses 
it,  for  a  hero,  are  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  most  rebellions  and  re* 
calcitrant  reader  through  three  goodly  volumes  of  that  "  pure  descrip* 
tion,**  which  iii  these  latter  times  holds  the  place  not  only  of  senses  but 
of  wit,  humour,  adventure,  pathos,  and  philosophy,  to  boot.  The  de« 
f^ct  of  moral  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  Scottish  novelists,  which  vre 
have  already  noticed,  in  our  examination  of  Quentin  Durward,  as  the 
result  of  design  rather  than  of  accident,  of  deliberate  volition  rather 
than  of  defective  power,  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  execution  of 
Reginald  Dahon, — a  work  from  which  it  would  bedifficuft  to  collect  that 
any  thing  great,  or  noble,  or  generous,  existed  in  our  common  nature. 
Aristotle*,  good  easy  man,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  agents  of  fictitious 
narrative  should  be  marked  by  decided  qualities,  good  or  evil ;  and  in 
admitting  the  wicked  to  play  a  part,  he  required  a  certain  decency  and 
moral  shading  which  should  relieve  as  far  as  possible,  and  g^ve  eleva- 
tion even  to  the  worst.  He  little  imagined  the  possibility  of  weaving 
into  a  story,  with  any  hope  ofpleasing,  the  no-characters  of  that  common- 
place existence  the  feelings  and  motives  of  which  are  all  grovetling  ami 
mean ;  an  existence  divested  of  the  energy  of  passion  and  the  impulse 
of  sentiment,  which  rarely  rises  even  to  the  dignity  of  crime,  and  is  im- 
measurably removed  from  the  mere  apprehension  of  virtue — at  least, 
of  virtue  in  its  more  exalted  and  resplendent  phases.  It  cannot  but 
strike  the  reader  as  a  circumstance  sufficiently  extraordinary,  that  the 
writers  of  the  Scotch  Tory  school  should  have  so  dosely  adhered  to  the 
mfdiocre  in  character,  as  not  even  to  exempt  their  own  countrymen ; 
whom,  in  defiance  of  all  nationality  (that  bright  feature  in  the  Scottish 
character)  they  have  represented  under  the  meanest  and  most  selfish 
traits  of  low  cunning  and  close  prudence,  which  are  said  peculiarly  to 
belong  to  narrow  fortunes  and  narrow  educations  in  the  northern  part 
of  these  dominions. 

This  defect  of  character,  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  original  of  the 
school,  is  relieved  by  the  merits  of  the  narration,  and  to  which,  splendid 
exceptions  must  joccwx  to  every  reader's  recollection,  is  the  more  con- 
spicuously revealed  in  the  novel  now  under  examination,  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  a  lively  interest  in  its  situations  and  adventures.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  even  for  a  sinsrle 
page,  from  the  conviction  of  a  inahs  amwus  seeking  to  lull  the  public 
to  sleep,  to  wean  it  from  all  the  finer  feelings,  and  more  expansive  ge- 
neralizations of  sentiment  and  of  views  which  encourage  a  love  of  free- 
dom and  predispose  to  patriotism.  As  long  as  the  public  taste  can  be 
fed  with  an  idle  literature,  that  rouses  no  emotion,  forces  no  thought, 
awakens  no  passion,  but,  like  the  drowsy  hum  of  distant  waters,  stupe- 
fies with  a  continuity  of  monotonous  impressions,  corruption  is  safe 
from  invasion,  and  the  work  of  national  degradation  goes  on  in  nnob- 
served  security.     This  truth,  if  not  perceived  as  a  sentiment,  is  no  less 
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jMt  as  an  insttDctive  impulse;  and  similar  writers,  among  whom  the 
author  of  Renrinald  Dalton  is  evidently  ambitious  to  be  classed,  labour 
hard  to  write  down  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  to  a  right  loyal  and 
legitimate  standard  of  insipidity.  In  every  page  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, we  perceive  the  author's  conviction,  that  exaltation  of  character  is 
jaeobinical,  and  high  feeling  dangerous  to  the  state.  In  the  estimation 
of  this  gentleman  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  the  staple  vir- 
tues of  social  life  are — eating  and  drinking.  To  listen  to  their  ilans  on 
tbiB  subject,  we  might  fancy  them  of  that  creed,  of  which  MarguUo  de- 
clares the  dogmas  in  the  Morgante  Maggiore 

lu  non  credo  piik  al  neru  che  al  azurro. 
Ma  nel  cappone  o  lesso  o  voglia  arrosto. 

Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  vino  ho^fede  t-— 

Their  faith  is  in  '^capons  and  cups  of  sack ;"  and  provided  the  heroes 
of  .dieir  jcomances  go  drunk  to  bed  every  night,  they  seem  very  little 
solicitous  that  they  set  an  example  of  any  other  virtue.  In  Reginald 
jDdton,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  recommending  intemperance;  and 
ibat  tbe  reader  may  judge  of  this  fact  for  himself,  we  subjoin  one  pas- 
sage of  very  many  in  the  work  illustrative  of  the  point : 

^  There  is  oothiog  in  which  the  young  sinners  of  a  debauch  have  so  deci- 
dedly the  better  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  ihe  facility  with  which  their  unshattered 
ooostitmions  enable  them  to  shake  off  the  painful  part  of  its  immediate  con- 
sef^uences.  I  say  the  pau\ful  part — because  really  when  the  sickness  and  the 
head-ache  are  gone,  the  feverish  fervour  which  remains  about  the  brain,  is 
with  them  neither  a  pain  nor  a  punishment.  A  sort  of  giddy,  reckless  de- 
Htium  lies  there,  ready  to  be  revived  and  rekindled  by  the  mere  winds  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  in  fact,  when  such  excitements  as  air  and  exercise  are  abundantly 
sappKed,  a  sort  of  legacy^  of  luxury  is  bec^ueathed  to  them  even  by  their  de- 
parted carousal;  and  it  is  in. this  point  of  view,  I  apprehend,  that  any  chari- 
table person  will  ever  interpret  old  Tom  Brown's  glorious  chaunt  of 

Wine,  wine  in  the  morning 

Makes  us  frolic  and  gay. 
That  like  eagles  we  soar 

In  the  pride  of  the  day/*— Vol.  2.  p.  10. 

To  what  good  purpose,  it  will  be  asked,  can  these  fascinating  por- 
traitures of  debauchery  be  directed?  What  benefit  can  be  sought  by 
informing  youth  that  the  first  steps  in  vice  are  less  painful  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  last  X  or  by  encouraging  boys  to  enter  upon  a  train 
of  dot  and  excess,  which,  when  once  it  has  become  habitual,  can  seldom 
be  thrown  off?  Can  these,  scribes  be  really  afraid  that  a  sober  and 
diligent  youth  leads  to  a; maturity  of  radicalism  and  resistance?  or 
that,  to  ensure  the  triumphs  of  legitimacy,  it  is  necessary  that  ihan 
should  be  not  only  ignorant,  but  brutish,  sensual,  and  besotted  f 
There  is  something  so  odious  in  this  eternal  recommendation  of  the 
pleasures  of  tlie  table,  this  chanting  of  the  delights  of  locked  dining- 
rooms  and  **  no  daylight,*'  this  fulsome  eulogy  of  sound  principles  and 
sound  corks,  of  the  good  old  loyalty  and  good  old  port  of  other  times, 
— coupled,  too  as  it  is  with  hypocritical  pretensions  to  superior  virtue 
and  sanctity,  of  the  same  class  of  writers,  upon  other  occasions, — that 
wa  cannot  but  mark  it  with  a  strong  expression  of  disgust.  Let  the 
reader  observe  also,  that  one  of  the  coarsest  debauches  in  which  Re- 
ginald is  made  to  participate  (and  he  is  never  insensible  to  the  claims 
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of  a  bottle  of  Champaigne)  is  supposed  to  oeenr  after  he  has  milled 
his  father,  shot  his  mend  in  a  duel,  been  expelled  from  college,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  India  wi^out  a  hope  of  again  seeing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devoted  attachment !  If  this  new  school  of  pUlosopfaj 
should  take  root,  we  shall  have  the  rising  generation  staggering  tbrou^ 
our  streets  at  noon-day ;  and  as  the  German  youth  tnmdd  banditti 
after  the  example  of  Schiller^s  robbers,  and  the  English  lads  knodcsd 
down  watchmen  in  humble  admiration  of  liie  exploits  of  Tom  and  Jeny, 
BO  we  shall  see  a  jovial  band  of  stripling  Tories  riot  through  the  lasid, 
obedient  to  (he  canons  of  good  fellowship  laid  down  in  thiB  Reipnald 
Daltons,  the  Peter's  Letters,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  etiquif  put- 
ting down  Whiggery  and  water-drinking  by  dub  law,  and  forming  in 
every  village  associations  for  the  propagation  of  passive  obedienoe  to 
rulers  and  toast-masters. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Reginald  Dalton,  a  coramonHplace  Mft 
of  youth,  educated  in  ihe  seclusion  of  a  north  country  parsonage^  ia 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  fttmilvi  ftom  whidi  ha 
has  estiluiged  himself  in  consequence  of  a  very  silly  disappointmeiil  ia 
love.  Left  to  the  solitude  of  his  parsonage-house,  the  victim  at  <niee 
of  cnnm  and  pique,  the  worthy  divine  marries  a  fanner's  daagbuvt 
who,  Dieu  sfoU  pourquoif  is  represented  as  a  Catholic.  This  fiur  tran- 
substantialist  has  a  sister,  who  runs  off  with  a  seducer,  and  is  privatdj 
married  according  to  the  succinct  forms  admitted  by  the  SeottSah  law. 
The  seducer,  after  the  most  approved  usages  **  in  that  case  provided," 
endeavours  to  hush  up  the  transaction,  and  marries  again.  Of  this 
transient  union  a  daughter  is  the  fruit.  The  mother  dies,  and  the 
orphan  is  quartered  on  a  Catholic  priest,  who  takes  her  abroad. 

The  gay  deceiver,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  is  the  half-brather 
of  the  elder  Dalton's  cousin  and  first  love ;  who,  to  comfort  her  in  her 
afflictions,  instead  of  looking  for  another  husband,  turns  Methodisi : 
and  her  brother,  to  conciliate  her  afibctions  and  become  the  legatee  of 
her  property,  adopts,  or  rather  aflfects  to  adopt,  her  religious  predi- 
lections also.  At  the  ojpening  of  the  novel,  Reginald's  father  renews 
his  intimacy  with  his  fiunily,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  b,  whether  his  old  flame  shall  suffer  the  fimfly 
estate  to  follow  the  legal  course  of  descent,  or  wfll  it  out  of  the  fiuniiy 
to  her  Methodist  brother.  En  attendant ,  Reginald  goes  to  Oz£»d ; 
and  the  larger  and  the  most  amusing  part  of  these  volumes  is  occapied 
with  details  of  coUege  life,  wine-parties,  hunting,  fiefats  with  the  fowiK 
folks,  debts,  duns,  and  drunkenness.  On  his  road  to  the  university, 
Reginald  meets  in  the  coach  with  an  odd  sprt  of  Seotdi  attorney,  whoy 
^  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  plot,"  goes  at  once  out  of  his  way 
and  his  character  to  introduce  the  young  man  to  a  Catholic  priest,  re- 
sident in  Oxford ;  who  is,  of  course,  the  protector  of  Reginald's  neg- 
lected and  disowned  cousin.  Love,  in  the  usual  routine,  follows ;  whioi 
thrives  the  better  for  the  mutual  poverty  of  the  parties  (MalUma  on 
Population  at  this  time  probably  not  forming  part  of  a  college  course). 
Meantime  the  hero's  dissipation  plunges  him  in  difficulties,  and  he 
utterly  exhausts  his  father's  slender  finances.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
edifying  repentance,  he  becomes  involved  in  a  duel,  is  expdled  from 
coUege,  and  has  a  new  life  to  seek.  Just  at  this  time  the  dignvs  i?m- 
dke  nodus  of  the  piece  is  solved,  by  the  death  of  the  virgin  heiress ; 
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wlio  leaves  tlie  estateir-not  to  her  canting  brother,  but  to  his  daughter 
by  the  second  marriagei  a  lady  one  degree  more  cunning  and  assiduous 
than  her  father.  Forthwith  the  honest  attorney  d^dessus  nommi^  who 
was  '*  particeps  criminis*'  of  the  clandestine  marriage,  determines  to 
turn  bis  knowledge  of  that  transaction  to  account,  by  forcing  the  father 
of  the  rich  legatee  to  give  her  and  her  estate  to  his  own  son.  His 
power  to  e£fect  this  purpose  is  increased  by  an  error  in  the  wording  of 
the  willy  which,  giving  the  property  to  his  friend's  eldest  daughter,  of 
course,  if  her  claim  were  made  public,  would  assign  it  to  the  litde 
Catholic  perdue.  The  negotiation  to  keep  this  secret,  very  happily 
commenced,  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  supposed  heiress  choosing 
for  herself  and  running  off  with  a  third  party.  The  attorney,  thus 
foiled,  embarks  in  a  new  speculation  to  produce  the  '^true  Simon 
Pure,"  and  marry  his  son  to  her.  Upon  the  point  as  he  imagines  of 
eanryiog  this  design  into  successful  execution,  he  is  again  thwarted  by 
the  old  Methodist  father,  who,  seeing  no  other  means  of  avoiding  the 
anare,  and  touched  moreover  in  his  conscience,  brings  to  light  a  for- 
gotten entail  which  nullifies  the  will,  and  settles  the  property  on  Re* 
^nald,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  marries  his  cousin,  and  the  curtain 
faUs. 

Such  are  the  very  flimsy  materials  out  of  which  the  author  of  Re- 
mnald  Dalton  has  contrived  to  spin  three  very  closely  printed  volumes, 
by  dmt  of  descriptions  and  details  a  la  Walter  Scott,  (if  W.  Scott  be 
the  *'  great  unknown'O^^descripdona  and  details,  which,  though  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  trifling  incidents  and  situations,  are  still,  by  force 
of  writing,  endowed  with  considerable  interest  to  the  reader.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  which  alone  renders  the  work  worth  five  lines  of 
criticism.  It  is  this  faculty  of  engaging  an  half-alive  sort  of  attention, 
and  pinning  the  mind  down  to  details  which  tend  to  enfeeble  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  reader,  which  aim  at  affording  amusement 
without  rousing  thought  or  interesting  the  nobler  passions,  and  which 
familiarize  the  imagination  with  selfish  and  narrow  notions  and  mo- 
tives,— that  we  would  deprecate  as  debasing  literature  and  degrading 
the  national  tone  of  feeling.  Whatever  openings  the  stQry  affords  for 
energy  and  dignity  of  character  in  the  better  personages  of  the  tale,  are 
utterly  lost  by  the  author.  Reginald  and  his  father  are  both  more 
amiable  than  otherwise,  but  both  are  nearly  ruined ;  the  one  by  bis 
thoughtless  extravagance,  and  the  other  by  want  of  paternal  vigilance, 
or  rather  of  common  prudence.  Both  are  weakf — and  accident  alone 
prevents  them  firom  being  m$erable^  There  is,  indeedi  an  attempt  at 
the  portraiture  of  an  old  lady  of  sense  and  goodness,  but  nothing  is 
made  of  the  character,  either  in  the  story  or  as  a  character.  The 
moral  interest  which  might  spring  out  of  the  religious  peculiarities  of 
the  personages,  is  left  wholly  aside,  and  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the 
circumstance. 

The  most  interesting  and  amusing  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
a  very  vivid  description  of  a  night  brawl  in  Oxford,  which,  though  a 
mere  parody  of  the  prentices'  row  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  is  executed 
with  considerable  force.  M. 
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Thbrb  came  a  Bard  to  Rome :  he  brought  a  }yre» 
Of  sounds  to  peal  through  Rome's  triumphal  sky. 
To  mourn  a  hero  on  his  funeral  pyre. 
Or  greet  a  conqueror  with  its  war-notes  high  ; 
For  on  each  chord  had  fall'il  the  etft  of  fire. 
The  living  breath  of  Power  and  Victory ! 
— ^Yet  he,  its  lord,  the  sovereign  city's  guest, 
Sigh*d  but  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

He  brought  a  spirit,  whose  ethereal  birth 
Was  of  tne  loftiest,  and  whose  haunts  had  been 
Amidst  the  marvels  and  the  pomps  of  earth. 
Wild  fairy-bowers,  and  groves  of  deathless  green. 
And  fields,  where  mail-clad  bosoms  prove  their  worth. 
When  flashing  swords  light  up  the  stormy  scene. 
-—He  brought  a  weary  heart,  a  wasted  frame. 
The  Child  of  Visions  from  a  dungeon  came. 

On  the  blue  waters,  as  in  joy  they  sweep. 

With  starlight  floating  o'er  their  swells  and  falls. 

On  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adrian  xleep. 

His  numbers  had  been  sung :  and  in  tne  halls. 

Where,  through  rich  foliage  if  a  sunbeam  peep. 

It  seems  Heaven's  wakening  to  the  sculptured  walls. 

Had  princes  listen'd  to  those  lofty  strains. 

While  the  high  soul  they  burst  from,  pined  in  chains. 

And  in  the  summer-gardens,  where  the  spray 
Of  founts,  far-glancing  from  their  marble  bed. 
Rains  on  the  flowering  myrtles  in  its  play. 
And  the  sweet  limes,  and  glossy  leaves  that  spread 
Round  the  deep-golden  citrons  ;  o'er  his  lay 
Dark  eyes,  dark,  sofl,  Italian  eves  had  shed 
Warm  tears,  fast-glitterine  in  tnat  sun,  whose  light 
Was  a  forbidden  glory  to  his  sight. 

Oh !  if  it  be  that  wizard  siffu  and  spell 
And  talisman  had  power  of  old  to  bind. 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  some  cavern-cell. 
Or  knotted  oak,  the  Spirits  of  the  Wind, 
Things  of  the  lightning-pinion,  wont  to  dwell 
H  igh  o'er  the  reach  of^gles,  and  to  find 
Joy  in  the  rush  of  storms  ; — even  such  a  doom 
Was  that  high  MinstreFs  in  his  dungeon-gloom. 

But  he  was  free  at  last!— the  glorious  land 
Of  the  white  Alps  and  pine-crown'd  Apennines, 
Along  whose  shore  the  sapphire  seas  expand, 
And  the  wastes  teem  with  myrtle,  and  tne  shrines 
Of  long-forgotten  gods  from  Nature's  hand 
Receive  bright  offerings  still ;  with  all  its  vines. 
And  rocks,  and  ruins,  clear  before  him  lay — 
— ^The  seal  was  taken  from  the  founts  of  day. 

The  winds  came  o'er  his  cheek  $  the  soft  winds,  blending 
All  summer-sounds  and  odours  in  their  sigh  ; 
The  orange-groves  waved  round  ;  the  hills  were  sending 
Their  bright  streams  down ;  the  free  birds  darting  by. 
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And  the  blue  festal  Heaven$  above  him  bendhig. 

As  if  to  fold  a  world  where  none  eonld  die ! 

And  who  was  he  that  lookM  upon  these  things  ? 

— If  but  of  earth,  yet  one  whose  thoughts  were  wings — 

To  bear  him  o'er  creation  I  and  whose  mind 
Was  as  an  air-harp,  wakening  to  the  sway 
Of  sunny  Nature's  breathings  unconfinedj 
With  all  the  mystic  harmonies  that  lay 
Far  in  the  slumber  of  its  chords  enshrined. 
Till  the  light  breeze  went  thrilling  on  its  way- 
—There  was  no  sound  that  wander'd  througn  the  sky. 
But  told  him  secrets  in  its  melody. 

Was  the  deep  forest  lonely  unto  him 

With  all  its  whispering  leaves } — ^Each  dell  and  glade 

Teem'd  with  such  forms  as  on  the  moss-clad  brim 

Of  fountains  in  their  sparry  grottoes  pkiy'd. 

Seen  by  the  Greek  of  yore  through  twilight  dim. 

Or  misty  noontide  in  the  laurel-shade. 

—There  is  no  solitude  on.  earth  so  deep 

As  that  where  man  decrees  that  man  should  weep  1 

But  oh  I  the  life  in  Nature's  green  domains. 

The  breathing  sense  of  joy  I  where  flowers  are  springing 

By  starry  thousands,  on  the  slopes  and  plains. 

And  the  grey  rocks  1— and  all  the  arch'a  woods  ringing. 

And  the  young  branches  trembling  to  the  strains 

Of  wild-bom  creatures,  through  the  sunshine  winging 

Their  fearless  flight ! — and  syh-an  echoes  round. 

Mingling  all  tones  to  one  £olian  sound  I — 

And  the  glad  voice,  the  laughing  voice  of  streams. 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  silvery  sea. 

And  reed-notes  from  the  mountains,  and  the  beams 

Of  the  warm  sun— -all  these  are  for  the  Free  1 

And  they  were  his  once  more,  the  Bard,  whose  dreams 

Their  spirit  stili  had  haunted ! — Could  it  be 

That  he  had  borne  the  chain  ? — ^Oh  I  who  shall  dare 

To  say  how  much  man's  heart  uucmsh'd  may  bear  I 

So  deep  a  root  hath  hope ! — But  woe  for  this. 

Our  frail  mortality !  that  aught  so  bright. 

So  almost  bunien*d  with  excess  of  bliss. 

As  the  rich  hour  which  back  to  summer*s  light 

Calls  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kiss 

Of  winds,  and  gush  of  waters,  and  the  si^ht 

Of  the  green  earth,  must  so  be  bought  with  years 

Of  the  heart's  fever,  parching  up  its  tears ! 

And  feeding  a  slow  fire  on  all  its  powers. 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  gasp  in  vain. 
If  hardlv  won  at  length,  too  late  made  ours. 
When  tne  soul's  wing  is  broken,  comes  like  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  wither'd  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory  1 — So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth  i 

The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore. 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seem'd  to  lie 
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On  the  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 

Call'd  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fentasy  I— * 

Andy  wnen  the  shining  desert-masts  that  wore 

The  lake's  brijght  semblance^  have  been  all  pass'd  by. 

The  pilgrim  smks  beside  the  fountain-wave^ 

Which  flashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save. 

Or  if  we  live,  if  that,  too  deariy  bought 

And  made  too  precious  by  long  hopes  and  fears. 

Remains  our  own ;  love,  darkened  and  overwrought 

By  memoiy  of  privation,  love,  which  wears 

And  casts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought. 

Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  dosing  yean. 

Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 

Aught,  watch'd  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Such  unto  him,  the  Bard,  the  worn  and  wild. 
And  sick  with  hope  defen'd,  from  whom  the  sky. 
With  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled. 
Had  been  shut  out  by  long  captivity. 
Such,  freedom  was  to  Tasso ! — ^As  a  child 
Is  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 
In  its  too  radiant  glance,  from  day  to  day 
Heads  that  which  calls  the  brightest  first  away. 

And  he  became  a  wanderer— in  whose  breast 

Wild  fear,  which,  e'en  when  every  sense  doth  sleep. 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeful  guest. 

Sat  brooding  as  a  spint,  raised  to  keep 

Its  gloomy  vigil  ot  intense  unrest 

O'er  treasures,  burdening  life,  and  buried  deep 

In  cavem-tomb,  and  sought,  through  shades  and  stealth. 

By  some  pale  mortal,  trembling  at  his  wealth ! 

But  woe  for  those  who  trample  o'er  a  mind — 
A  deathless  thing  !•— They  know  not  what  they  do. 
Or  what  they  deal  with  1 — Man  perchance  may  ftmid 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  li^ht  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  Hew  1 
But,  for  the  soul  !--Oh  1  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  there  ! 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world  t— ^our  Uwch  may  turn 

Some  balance,  fearfully  and  darkly  hung. 

Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  bum 

To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among  1 

Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  discern. 

Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong, 

Th'  oVrs weeping  nassions !  which  to  loose  on  life. 

Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife ! 

Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

That  which  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone  I 

Who  unto  mystic  harmony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  ?— There  is  but  One  i 

He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  life  can  pour. 

The  Miftht^  and  the  Merciful  alone  1 

—Yet  oft  his  paths  have  midnight  for  their  shade-^ 

He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  hath  made !  F.  H. 
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De  Lamartine* 

Ths  higher  order  of  poetry  ia  France  was  considered  as  almost  ex« 
tinct  for  some  time  b^ore  the  &11  of  Niqpokon.  The  impulse  which 
the  Revolution  gave  to  genius  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  prose  pro* 
doctions,  its  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  the  progress  of  painting. 
But  that  species  of  boisterous  excitement  which  inspires  the  orator  and 
the  artist  with  subjects  fitting  to  such  times,  and  strengthens  the  facul- 
ties in  their  immediAte  display,  seems  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is 
most  favourable  to  the  poet.  His  art  is  pre-eminently  one  that  de- 
mands repose.  His  talent  lives  on  recollections,  and  grows  in  retro- 
inpect.  The  images  which  flit  before  him  escape  as  soon  as  observed. 
They  are  impalpable,  though  powerful,,  and  can  rardy  be  described 
when  first  conceived.  Their  presence  is  as  unreal  as  the  shadows  of  a 
dream,  but  the  impressions  they  make  sink  as  deeply  in  his  mind ;  and  it 
is  in  leisure  and  retirement  that  he  embodies  Ibrth  the  notions,  the  vivid- 
ness of  which  is  not  injured  by  time.  The  interval  between  inspiration 
and  composition  is  therefore  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed ; 
and  we  think  that  extempore  productions  are  in  most  cases  but  the  ut- 
terance of  ideas  long  before  received.  It  must  be  obvious  that  we  do 
not  refiise  belief  in  those  improvisatore  effusions  which  are  fr^uent  and 
sometimes  good.  We  do  not  deny  the  hurried  production  of  verses 
possessing  considerable  merit,  nor  undervalue  the  various  pUces  de  ctr- 
eatutance  for  stage  or  closet;  but  we  speak  of  the  higher  order  of 
poetry;  and  glance  at,  rather  than  examine,  one  great  cause  of  its -de- 
dine  in  France.  Another  obviously  presents  itself,  in  the  slavery  that 
succeeded  to  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  The  storms  of  that  event, 
which  rocked  the  cradle  of  Despotism,  were  chilhng  to  the  bright  but 
delicate  flower  of  poetry.  It  opens  gladly  to  the  breath  of  Freedom, 
but  is  shrunk  and  withered  by  the  noxious  blast  of  Tyranny.  Every 
one  of  the  productions  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  was  forced  and 
ODseemly.  They  had,  perhaps,  the  florid  bloom  of  poetry,  but  it  was 
unhealthy ;  and  what  they  gained  in  colouring  they  lost  in  perfume. 

It  is,  dierefore,  but  little  astonishing  that  from  the  days  of  Delille 
and  Pamy  until  the  Restoration,  no  poet  of  any  eminence  appeared  in 
France.  But  no  sooner  did  that  event  take  place,  and  political  con- 
vulsions subside  into  something  like  the  calm  of  comparative  freedom, 
dian  literature  resumed  its  influence ;  and  however  political  sentiments 
might  vary,  there  seemed  a  common  accord  in  relation  to  poetry.  The 
general  feeding  was,  that  it  had  arisen  from  its  long  sleep ;  that  it  had 
returned,  as  it  were,  from  its  term  of  exile ;  and  that,  however  little 
other  emigrants  had  profited  by  their  banishment,  it  at  least  had 
gained  new  vigour  from  repose,  and  came  back  regenerated  and  re- 
vived. The  inspirations  of  the  Muse  were  deeply  and  generally  felt,' 
and  she  scattered  her  favours  neither  like  a  niggard  nor  a  partisan. 
Amongst  men  of  every  political  opinion  she  found  votaries ;  and  she 
denied  her  smiles  to  no  party  in  the  state.  Roydiists,  Republicans,  and 
Constitutionalists  produced  alike  their  poets,  of  various  degrees  of 
merit  and  in  diflferent  walks  of  the  art ;  but  none  took  his  station  on  a 
prouder  eminence  than  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

A  volume  of  poetry,  the  leading  qualities  of  which  were  religion 
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without  intolerance,  piety  without  cant,  and  elevation  withont  bom- 
bast, was  a  novelty  in  France ;  but  it  was  still  more  strange  to  see  a 
young  and  ardent  author  discarding  every  aid  of  popular  prejudice^ 
and  writing  to  the  minds  instead  of  the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Such  were  the  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  the  title  of  the  book,  and  Bi. 
de  Lamartine,  its  author.  This  work  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
-spring  of  1820,  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  became  immediately  known.  The  second  edition  bore  it  on  the 
title*page,  and  it  was  at  once  enrolled  among  those  of  the  most  di^ 
tinguished  of  the  national  poets.  This  success  was  chiefly  the  con* 
bined  effect  of  the  merit  and  the  novelty  of  the  work ;  bat  anothet 
.principal  cause  was  the  strict  avoidance  of  political  opinion  or  allnsioii. 
Poetry,  purely  abstracted  and  imaginative,  spoke  to  all  parties  in  a 
tone  of  feeling,  but  to  none  in  that  of  hostility.  The  aristocratical 
class  of  society  (and  literature  was  distinguished  like  it)  was  satisfied 
that  it  had  gained  a  powerful  adherent ;  while  there  breathed  through 
the  verses  of  De  Lamartine  a  strain  of  high  and  liberal  thought,  dissi- 
pating the  doubts  suggested  by  his  name,  which  announced  nobil^, 
and  his  general  tone,  which  savoured  so  deeply  of  religion.  In  thus 
noticing  the  feelings  of  modern  France,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  evkter 
into  the  question  of  their  prejudice  or  their  propriety.  Political  dis* 
cussion  would  be  misplaced  here.  But  blended  as  it  is  with  every 
thing  relating  to  modern  French  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
allusions  to  the  one  from  a  notice  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  too  true  that 
nothing  is  looked  on  with  more  distrust  by  the  nation  at  large  than  je> 
ligion  as  now  professed,  and  nobility  as  formerly  composed. 

De  Lamartine,  thus  dear  to  the  hopes  of  the  powerful  minority,  and 
not  obnoxious  to  the  distrust  of  the  larger,  and  perhaps  the  more  en- 
lightened, portion  of  the  public,  found  favour  on  all  hands,  and  was 
read  only  to  be  admired.  His  triumph  was  not  gained  over  party* 
feelings,  to  which  he  was  not  opposed,  but  over  national  prejudices, 
less  virulent,  but  full  as  strong ;  for  he  struck  with  a  vigorous  hand  at 
the  root  of  chill  correctness — that  family-tree  under  the  branches  of 
which  French  poetry  had  so  long  reclined.  He  came  to  the  exercise 
of  his  art  at  home,  prepared  for  it  by  the  study  of  foreign  models.  He 
shewed  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  classical  authors  of  anti- 
quity;  and,  what  was  of  nmch  more  value  in  the  present  day,  he  dis- 
played a  deep  knowledge,  and  frequent  imitation,  of  Englidh  writers. 
In  tliis  particular  point  of  view  he  stands  at  the  head  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and,  even  had  his  talents  been  less  than  they  are,  he 
would  have  thus  rendered  one  of  the  best  services  to  Uie  literature  whidi 
he  in  other  respects  so  eminently  adorns.  We  say  this  without  arro- 
gance or  even  vanity.  It  is,  in  Ikct,  but  an  echo  of  the  general  o[nnion 
of  the  best  qualified  judges  among  the  French  themselves;  for  while 
they  reject  as  outri  and  ridiculous  the  metaphysical  extravagance  of 
German  poetry,  they  acknowledge  in  the  boldness  of  that  of  England 
the  best  model  for  the  enfranchisement  of  their  own.  The  tribute 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  has  thus  paid  to  this  country  has  been  returned 
in  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  among  us.  A  light  but  well-aimed 
blow  at  almost  the  only  part  of  his.  **  Meditations''  open  to  the 
assaults  of  ridicule,  retarded  for  some  time  our  knowledge  of  his  merit ; 
but  from  the  same  source  which  gave  vent  to  that  Witty  efiu^ion  a  full 
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stream  of  eulogy  has  lately  flowed,  aqid  carried  away,  no  doubt^  tl)e 
memory  of  the  attack.* 

The  biography  of  our  author  affords  but  little  food  for  curiosity  or 
remark.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1790  at  Macon,  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Belley,  and  obtained  in  1820  the  situation  of  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples.  In  the  early  part  of  1822  he  was 
attached  fo  that  at  the  English  court,  and  occupied  the  same  situation 
at  the  period  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  arrival  in  London.  We  hav.e 
heard  ii  remarked  by  friends  of  our  author,  that  from  some  cause  un- 
known to  them,  the  literary  ambassador  never  shewed  a  great  cordiality 
towards  his  celebrated  subaltern ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  ministry,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  wholly  passed  over.  He 
coDsequentlyj  and  by  reason  of  a  delicate  state  of  health,  lives  a  life  dT 
literary  retirement,  rarely  visiting  Paris,  and  residing  chiefly  at  his  old 
femily  chiteau  of  Pierre-Point,  in  the  province  of  his  birth.  He  keeps 
utterly  apart  from  all  political  intrigues,  and  is  of  too  much  moderation 
in  his  principles  to  be  ranked  with  any  of  the  conflicting  factions.  It 
was  chiefly  during  the  leisure  time  snatched  from  his  omcial  duties  at 
Naples,  that  he  composed  his  poems ;  and  he  was  absent  from  France 
at  the  time  when  their  publication  gained  him  so  much  fame.  They 
were  announced  by  the  Editor  as  "les  premiers  essais  d'un  jeune 
bomme  qui  n'avait  point  en  les  composant  le  projet  de  les  publier  ;.'* 
but  he,  nevertheless,  ceded  to  the  "  advice  of  his  friends,"  and  was  pne 
oat  of  a  hundred  in  finding  such  a  course  to  be  a  wise  one. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
effects  of  his  verses,  was  the  fact  of  their  having  captivated  the  heart 
of  a  young  English  lady  of  small  but  independent  fortune,  who  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  author  the  admiration  which  his  poetry  had 
excited.  We  must  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  poetry  and  real  love 
to  find  a  parallel  for  this  interesting  fact,  which  even  there  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  female  sex.  In  the  dawning  of  French  literature  we  may 
discover  the  record  of  something  similar  ;  and  the  reader  of  Millbt's 
History  of  the  Troubadours  will  probably  call  to  mind  the  adventures 
of  Geoffroi  Rudel,  who  became  enamoured  of  Melinsende  Countess  of 
Tripoli,  merely  from  hearing  a  report  of  the  surpassing  beauty  which 
he  had  never  seen.  The  unfortunate  result  of  his  passion  has  happily 
no  counterpart  in  the  instance  we  at  present  relate ;  for  our  amiable 
countrywoman,  instead  of  meeting  such  tardy  sympathy  as  only  came 


*  We  allude  to  a  passing  mention  of  the  '*  Meditations  Poaiqiies,"  in  the  Edin- 
bargh  Review,  soon  after  their  appearance,  in  which  an  amusing  though  rather  ex- 
ILggerated  translation  was  given  of  the. following  passage : 

Lorsqne  dii  Cr6ateur  la  parole  f^conde, 
Dans  une  heure  fatale,  eut  enfant^  Ic  monde 

Des  germes  dn  Chaos, 
De  son  oeuvre  imparfaite  il  detonma  sa  face 
£t  d'on  pied  dedaigneux  le  lan9ant  dans  I'espace, 
Rentra  dans  son  repos. 
Which  to  the  ur  of  burlesque  in  the  action  attributed  to  the  Deity,  adds  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  to  the  All-wise  the  blame  of  a  bungling  mechanic  I    This  was  in- 
deed a  weak  point  in  the  poetry  of  De  Lamartine  ;  but  it  was  the  heel  of  Achilles, 
and  was  struck  by  an  arrow  from  Paris. 

In  No.  74,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  M.  de  Lamartine  is  placed,  we  think  justly,, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  living  poets. 
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to  join  itfelf  to  the  j^eath-^ajgbi  of  the  hapless  Trontui^inur*  xeoeivad, 
after  &  chancenacquaintanoe  fonned  at  Chamberry  in  the  South  of 
France,  the  reward  of  her  affection,  in  the  gratitude  and  admiratioii  <^ 
a  iaith&l  huahand*  She  has  been  for  some  years  united  to  M.  de  La* 
martine ;  and  for  the  interests  of  literature  (beyond  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  touch  on  these  domestic  topics)  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
joice in  a  union,  which  must  advance  the  poet's  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  do  honour  to  it  in  strengthening  the  poetical  dictkn  of 
bis  own. 

In  the  preface  to  the  *'  Meditations  Poetiques"  a  continuatioii  of 
the  poems  was  promised,  should  those  first  published  meet  saoceas* 
This  pledge  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  been  redeemed,  as  only  three 
more  short  effusions  were  added  in  subsequent  editions ;  so  |hat  the 
fiune  of  our  autlior  rests  at  this  moment  on  a  thin  brochure;  a  new  ii<- 
lustration  (we  hope  and  believe)  of  Voltaire's  assertion,  that  a  heavy 
baggage  is  not  necessary  to  enable  an  author  to  if&Buck  posterity. 
Be  M.  de  Lamartine's  chance  for  enduring  fame  what  it  may,  he 
at  least  has  the  best  security  for  the  acceptance  of  his  drafis, 
in  not  having  exceeded  a  moderate  extent  of  credit;  and  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  has  done  hitherto,  writing  carefolly  and  publishing 
sparingly,  we  think  he  runs  little  risk  of  the  sentence  of  his  own 
age  bSng  reversed  by  the  time  to  come.  This  has  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  first  of  the  living  poets  of  France ;  and  we,  at  least»  ase 
well  disposed  to  ioin  our  opinions  to  that  oracular  decree.  His  chief 
title  to  die  first  place  is  in  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  which  are  gene- 
rally of  the  most  elevated  nature,  and  which  have  at  once  raised  hm 
above  every  reliance  on  support  from  the  prejudices  of  m^nkisMi  4  and 
this  distinctive  trait  is  borne  out  by  almost  every  one  of  Us  psedne* 
tions.  There  is  throughout  a  startling  tone  of  independence — a  c«ih 
tinned  spuming  of  the  trammels  of  academical  rules— ^  hardy  inno- 
vation nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  French  poetry.  His  versifioftdon  is 
quite  original.  Unlike  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  he  nevei 
seems  to  Took  for  models  in  his  own  language.  His  thoughts,  in  than* 
selves  pf  the  boldest  range,  seek  a  clothiiw  unknown  to  the  limited,  ibr- 
malities  of  the  Academy.  The  brocaded  and  touped  confinement,  as- 
sorting weU  with  the  habits  of  a  century  back,  would  sit  ill  upon  the 
nuise  of  De  Lamartine.  She  comes  robed  in  a  costume  more  suited  to 
the  region  she  inhabits.  Cities  and  palaces  are  not  the  scenes  of  har 
resort  She  wanders  abroad  in  fields  and  forests ;  plunges  into  the 
mysteries  of  Nature ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  more  ethereal  ambition,  wings 
her  way  into  illimitable  space.  It  is  in  flights  like  these  that  De  La- 
martine becomes  occasionally  rague  and  vapoury.  Out  of  the  sphere 
of  common  feelings,  we  **  toil  after  him  in  vain  ;**  and  it  is  in  his  dis- 
cursive reveries  that  he  partakes  the  fate  of  writers  of  his  stamp,  wbo, 
seeking  no  sympathy  from  others,  are  led  to  their  self-formed  solitude. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  hard  effort  for  common  readers,  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits  and  unfit  for  metaphysical  wanderings,  to  mingle  with  the 
poet,  whose  meditations  take  so  high  a  range.  It  requires  a  rare 
analogy  in  spirit  to  make  a  fellowship  such  as  this ;  and  did  not  our 
author  appear  before  us  with  the  proofs  of  deep  reality  in  every  line, 
we  must  infiiUibly  attribute  to  an  adBfected  extravagance,  much  that  we 
are  convinced  is  the  honest  language  of  the  heart    This  is  a  distinc- 
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tion  that  supremely  marks  the  poetry  of  De  Lanuirtitte.  It  bears  ihe 
•tamp  of  truthi  which  neveif  can  be  counterfeited;  and  so  much  is 
nature  evident  throughout,  that  it  presents  those  continual  shifting* 
firom  abstract  speculation  to  familiar  feeling,  which  we  apprehend  are 
the  best  touchstones  for  distinguishing  between  art  and  nature  in  com- 
po6ition« 

Religious  sentiment  with  all  its  best  associations,  are  the  principal 
features'  in  the  *'  Meditations  Poetiques."    We  find,  however,  some- 
thing more  soothing  to  the  heart  in  a  tender  and  impassioned  strain  of 
affection,  lavished  on  some  real  or  imaginary  object;  in  sweet  descrip- 
tioiis  of  tbe  ikce  of  nature ;  and  many  fine  passages  of  sound  philosophy. 
But  the  piety  which  blends  in  those  verses  with  the  wannest  expression  of 
love,  seems  to  raise  the  passion  to  a  height  too  great  for  common  sym- 
pathy, and  we  are  apt  to  think  the  expression  too  much  refined;  that 
none  of  the  lees  remain,  which  reason  tell  us  to  be  inseparable  from  hu- 
man passion ;  and  firom  which  the  purest  stream  of  mortal  feeling  can 
never  be  wholly  cleared  without  being  overstrained.    Tormented  unceas- 
ingly by  the  involuntary  desire  to  plunge  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  De 
Lmmartine  seems  aknost  always  oppressed  by  a  mysterious  inquietude. 
Thus  his  style  is  a  continued  mixture  of  elevation  and  melancholy. 
He  has  nevertheless  contrived  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the 
reputation  of  an  inferior  writer  would  have  infallibly  split.    In  the 
continual  utterance  of  thoughts  relative  to  an  unknown  world,  and 
abandoning  himself  to  the  language  of  faith  mixed  with  conjecture,  his 
style  never  wants  precision,  nor  do  his  expressions  savour  of  that 
vagueness  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  his  subject.    His  lines  are  always 
sonorous  and  full ;  and  we  are  frequently  astonished  to  find,  on  reach- 
ing the  end,  sufficient  room  for  a  sentiment  or  an  image  which  does 
not,  nevertheless,  appear  to  overload  the  phrase.   His  rhyme  is  varied, 
and  generally  harmonious ;  and  while  among  those  daring  turns  whidi 
we  think  his  greatest  merit,  many  repetitions  and  other  negligences 
may  be  found,  his  versification  has  no  trace  of  effort,  is  highly  ener- 
getic, rarely  inflated,  and  never  common-place. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  general  criticism,  it  now  only 
remains  for  us  to  afford  some  short  ulustrations  of  our  remarks,  in  spe- 
cimens of  this  author's  productions.  The  nature  of  our  work,  and  uf 
deed  of  our  design,  limits  these  within  narrow  bounds.  We  shall  merely 
give  the  Gol^  de  Baya^  near  Naples,  in  ihe  origind ;  feeling  how  ina- 
dequate translation  is,  to  afibrd  a  perfect  exemplar  of  his  style  and 
merits. 

Lt  Golft  de  BayCf  pris  de  Naples. 


€€ 


Vois-tu  com  me  le  fk>t  paisible 
Sttf  le  rivage  vient  mourir  1 
Vois-tu  le  volage  z^hyr 
JElider,  d*ane  haieine  insensible, 
L'onde  qa'il  aime  k  paroourir ! 
MontoQs  sur  la  barque  l^re 
Que  ma  main  guide  sans  efforts, 
£t  de  ce  jgolfe  solitaire 
Rasons  timidement  les  boids. 

Loin  de  nous  d^k  fuit  la  rive. 
Tandis  qu'une  main  craintive 
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.  .  Ca»rb^  spr  la  nune  bntytnte  • 

Au  seiode  roR4fi  i^r^MMUte. 
Je  trace  un  rapide  sillon.  . 

DIeu  1  i)uell«.fraidiQnr  pa  respire  1 

Plong^  dans  le  sein  dc  Thetis* 

Le  soJeil  a  cM6  renopire 

A  la  pdle  reine  des  nuits. 

Le  sem  des  fleurs  demi-ferm^es 

S'ouTre,  etdeyapeure  embaom^es 

£n  ce  moment  remplit  lea  airs ; 

£t  du  soir  la  brise  Ughtt' 

Des  plus  doux  parfiims  de  la  terre 

A  son  tour  emnaume  les  mers. 

fuels  chants  sur  ces  flots  rebentissent  ? 

juels  chants  ^latent  sur  c^  bords  ? 

\e  ces  deux  concerts  qui  s'unissent 
L'^cho  prolonge  les  accords. 
N'osant  se'  6er  aux  ^toiles, 
Le  pecheur,  repliant  ses  voiles, 
Salue  en  chantant  son  s^oiir. 
Tandit  qii'une  ibile  jeunesve 
PottSM  au  ci|el  des  cris  d'al^retse, 
Hi  f(Ste  son  heureu;i  retour. 

Mais  d^k  Pombre  pins  ^paisse  , 

Tom  be  et  bruoit  les  vastes  men  j 

Le  bord  s'eSace,  le  bruit  ceise, 

Le  silence  occupe  les  alia.  ' 

Ce  Pheure  oil  la  m^ancholie  .  ,    ^     '*  *     ••  ' 

S^sseoit  pensive  et  recueillie 

Am  boras  fitencienx  des  mers, 

£t,  mutant  sur  lea  mines,  ,     . 

CSootcmple  an  penchant  des  collines 

Ce  palais,  ces  temples  d&etta. 

O  de  la  liberty  vieille  et  sainte  patrie  I  '  ' ,       , 

Terre  autrefois  f<6oonde  eo  aubhmts  vortns  I    - 
Sous  d'indignes  C^ars  mamtcoant  asservie,-  •     ' 
Ton  empire  est  tomb^  1  tes  b^ros  ne  sonfcphi&i ' 

Mais  dans  ton  sell)  Pame agrkndifi  .    ,    '.     '  * 

Croit  snr  lenr  monuments  respirer  leur  g^ie»  ^,  ,• 
Cdmme  on  respire  encore  dans  un  temDieabgli 
La  Majesty  du  Dieu  dontil  etott  rempli. 

.*..•.•        •  •      •  •  '       I 

ColUaedeBayai  po^ti<loefl4ioor1  ^      *  '" 

VoIupttf^uxL  valionf  qv'nabtta  toittiib^tofir        " 

Tout  ce  qui  fut  grand  dans  le  mondo*  .    '       {•' 

Tu  nc  retentit  plus  degloire  ni  d'amour.  .    .       j  *t' 

Pas  une  Voix  qui  me  r^ponde/     ,  ,  •. 

■     Que  le  bhnt  plaintif  dc  cette  onde,  ,        i     ,»,* 

Ou  P?c*o  f^tlM^  dei  Wbris  d'Alentonr  l'*  *  * \  . 

Skice  the  above  paper  was  prepared  for  Hie  press,  we  hayc^jf^Hi^ilircr 
T«yy  recent  publieatfons  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lainartin^  nnf  Dntiitert 
La  Mbrf  4t' Socfatt ;  the  other  a  second  volume  of  the  '*  14^4iMHM<' 
He  koM  thus  redeemed  his  pledge ;  and  we  can  only.npw  oj;ispr|f)e«.|liBit 
tbM^  wityrks  hftVe  ttll'the  ^harabeefi^dc  beauties  and  detc^pf  ^lirM 
pfodietiorts-^'hTghiy  imaginative  a^id"  powerful  pasaaj^f^'jwjIjtU  jiim  pfOh 
aalc  lindU^glig^tit  r^'  ^  k^marl^ahTe  degree.     Had  we^se^M.^esi^J^te 
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-poeniB  belbte  our  ardck  miB  wriileii»  it  would  ncrt  hi^d  caused  any  ▼«- 
nation  in  tbe  observadoni  tkere  contained ;  so  wc  have  comtnitted  n^ 
iii)usueei  either  to  our  audMV  or  our  readers.  One  tbing  has  struck 
us  as  odd.  *'  La  Mort  de  Socrate"  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  A. 
Lamartiney  the  de^  distinctive  of  nobility,  being  left  out.  We  know 
not  what  this  omission  means ;  but  it  is  rather  curious  to  see  De  B6- 
ranger  preserving  this  important  particle,  while  he  writes  a  poem  (Le 
VilamJ  disclaiming  all  ^ride  in  it ;  and  his  contemporary  and  rival  dis- 
carding it  silently  in  pnnt,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  signature 
by  his  proper  hand.  De  Beranger  idways  omits  it  in  writing  his  name. 
It  is  not,  after  all,  in  either  case  an  aSRdr  of  much  mfimevt. 


TABLE    TALK. — NO.   IX. 

On  Sitting  for  on^a  Picture. 

TiuaE  is  a  pleasure  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  which  many  persons 
are  not  aware  of«  People  are  coy  on  this. subject  at  first,  coquet  with 
it,  and  pretend  not  to  like  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  venial  indul- 
gences, but  they  soon  get  over  their  scruples,  and  become  resigned  to 
their  fate.  There  is  a  conscious  vanity  in  it  x  and  vanity  is  the  aurvm 
potabile  in  all  our  pleasures,  the  true  dixir  of  human  life.  The  sitter 
at  .first  affects  an  air  of  indifference,  throws  himself  into  a  slovenly  or 
awkward  position,  like  a  clown  when  he  goes  a  courting  for  the  first 
time,  but  gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an  attitude,  and  calls  up 
his  best  looks,  the  moment  be  receives  intimation  that  there  is  some* 
thing  about  him  that  will  do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar  in  the  street 
is  proud  to  have  his  picture  painted,  and  woidd  almost  sit  for  nothing : 
the  finest  lady  in  the  iand  is  as  fond  of  sitting  to  a  favourite  artist  as  of 
seating  herself  before  her  looking-glass ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  glass  in 
this  case  is  sensible  pf  her  charms,  and  does  all  it  can  to  fix  or  heigh* 
ten  them.    Kings  lay  aside  thenr  crowns  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and 

«:>et8  their  laurela  to  sit  for  their  busts !  I  am  sure,  my  father  had  ais 
ttle  vanity,  and  as  Httle  love  for  the  art  as  most  persons :  yet  when 
he  had  sat  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  years  ago),  he  grew 
evidently  uneasy  when  it  was  a  fine  day,  that  is,  when  the  sun  shone 
into  the  room,  so  that  y^e  could  not  paint ;  and  when  it  became  cloudy, 
began  to  bustle  about,  and  ask  me  if  I  was  not  getting  ready.  Poor 
old  room  I  Does  the  sun  still  shine  into  thee,  or  do^  Hope  fling  its 
colours  round  thy  walls,  gaudier  than  die  rainbow?  No,  never,  while 
thy  oak-pannels  endure,  will  th^  inclose  such  fine  movements  of  the 
brain  as  passed  through  mine,  when  the  fresh  hues  of  nature  gleamed 
from  the  canvass,  and  my  heart  silently  breathed  the  names  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Correggio !  Mtween  my  fitther's  love  of  sitting  and  mine 
of  pamting,  we  hit  upon  a  tolerable  likeness  at  last ;  but  the  picture  is 
cracked  and  gone ;  and  Megilp  (that  bane  of  the  English  school)  haa 
destroyed  as  fine  an  old  Nonconformist  head  as  one  could  hope  to  see 
in  these  degenerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  having  one's  picture  painted.is  like  the  dtation 
of  another  self;  and  that  is  an  idea»  of  the  repetition  or  redunlicatum 
of  which  no  man  is  ever  tired,  to  the  thousandth  reflections^    It  has  been 
rot.  viti.  NO.  XXXV.  2 1 
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8ai4  .that  lov«rt  are  never  tired  of  eacb  other's  oonpaay,  because  they 
ar^alWays  talking  of 'thettiseiyes. '  ThismMWP<i'hAidmlisod^tffe«ii> 
nexion  (a  delicate  one  it  ii^!)  betweeii'tlwipaiataf'aMd^tbe^ktaa^Ai^ 
are  always  thinking  and  iuSkkig  of  tb«  sSttie  tiMi|r^  ^  pieli»S|yiii  friiMi 
theit  fidf-love  flndt  an  equal  coumer-patt.i  Iliefe]B«bi^spm«Afa|g 
to  be  done  or  to  be  alter^,  diat  touehes  liMwemiaMt  chevd»«<^is.f»- 
Mire  was  not  exactly  bit  oiF,  someAfinff  it' wantiiig  ta  the  aossior.  tst4le 
eye-brows,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  'Well  to  leave  wttithis:  SMsk.  or-  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recall  an  expretnon  tfaetVas  vsmftrkfMi^a 
short  time  before,  it  would  be  an  ifideieribable  advohUMfo  totdifr  ptc<wrj»  j 
a  squint  or.a  piqiple  on  the  faice  haiidssmelf  aJsoiddlTinay  te  ftlitdtof 
attachment  ever  jdler.  Me  »  no  tnean  •  ffisBd :  who  icoiieeahi  finm 
ourselves,  or  only  gently  mdieateB,  otrr  «i>nDas  defisots  totbaiwodd. 
The  sitter,  by  his  repeated,  ttiinate,'>?i%eM^kiqiih-ie«.abDiit  yiHtlf 
may  be  supposed  to  take  an  indirect  atid'laudaUe  iHSfhod  of^BEi^g 
at  self-knowledge ;  and  the  artist,  i»  scif*4efence^  t«  obligeA'tf^jonki- 
vate  a  scrupulous  tendetnesd  towards  thefe^Hngs  of  his  sitteriTlfsSjlie 
should  appear  in  the  character  of  a '  spy  ^pbn  hkis*  » 1  do  nst  oonocftre 
thereis  a  stronger  call  upon  secret  grttitude  than  the'haMniw'nuife'  a 
favourable  likeness  df  anvone;'  nor  n  surer  groaad^of  jaBMay  vnd 
dislike  than  the  having  ftiled  in  the  attempt.  A  satire  os  %  laatpioii 
in  writing  is  bad  edough ;  but  here  we  look  doubly  fiioliBh^.fiir  jwe  tre 
ourselves  parties  ta  the  pbf,  ^aA  have  been  at  coBsideraUrpaiaa^to 
give  evidence  against  ourselves.  I  have  never  had  a  plastev:cakt  talm 
ci  myself  f  in  truth,  I  rather  ifhWnk  firom  the^xperimeiit  ^tfiir  I  know 
I  should  be  vt*ry  mtidh  tndrtiiM  if  It  did  ncatant^eutwsllitbQdisfasitid 
never  fbrgive  tbeufffottuffitte  Sftfst  wholtad  lent  his  aawslaiica-to  )^ve 
thai  I  looked  like  a'blockhead !  '  •    '  *    ^  m 

The lateMr. Opfe  ui^'to'v^itisHl: thatthe most scnaiUr)M(i(diHnade 
the  )>eBt  sitters ;  afid  I  fndihe to  bis typhiidn,espeonllyiirl0ysdfiiatfa^ 
excellent  sitter.  Indeed;  it  scfems'uy  me  a  piece  of  mew  impertiteoce 
nq t  to  sit  as  still  m  one  can  in  tlierie  ei#<MimsfiMiof^.  I  t^ot  tdie  .best  ikct 
T  can  upon  the  matter,  as  well  out  6f  tekpeet  (»' tfaif  artist  «s  tmsByaelf. 
I  appear  dn  my  trial  in  the  court  of  physiogfyMniy,  and  am-SBtunioas  to 
make  good  a  certain  idea  T  hav^  of  mysMf,'  as  if  »i  were* playiigii. part 
on  a  stage.  '  I  have*  ta>  notioil,  H6 w  peo^lo  ^  to  bleeps  whitf  ar^  sitting 
for  tjikirpictmnes.  It  id  aik  evid^fsign  of  wAnt  of  tfaooghtf  ssM  of 
internal  tesotirces.  There  at^  s6me  iA^fiiuid%  sAi'wiaose  ideas  itfe  in 
ihc^  btods  and  fi^t-^-^Mke^hemf  sit  ^till,  and*  yon  pot  ^v  wtoa^  ao  the 
m4ddV altogether.  ThbVoltftiletfpMl'OfquidcsilverjriitbeHrtiins  to 
a  cdfiH inm^um.  (Mdren* ar^ pa^tiualarly •sensiUeof  Ais'ednnMint, 
fVokh th^ir' thdu^detenM^ >and  li^linsilsr^   iris  thesicace  tblBg^widi 

'  ith^  tb  wearing  the  Ibbl^^itp'  iitselftMl':  'yet  they  «vs  prbiAi«f  famng 
theii!  {iictutes  ^en;  ask'^WhcM  they  are  to  sit  again,  and  ar^nongltfly 
pleasi^^wfaenthey  ai^  <!fotaei-   Charleit  th^V^nuft  childran  9&atkiq  have 

'  tteefi  good  iflt^ers,  ami  }^  gteai  dog  Sils  liiveii  Lord  OhaborikfrWi  ' 
'  Th^  Second  time  a-^ierfton  sit^,  and  tiheview  of  she  feotntfes  is  deter- 
mined;'the  bead  seems  fastekied  in  anf  imagferfarf  rise,  and-hsicaD  lusdly 
tdl  what  tb  make  of  lis  sttuMibn. '  Hs  is  ttMttfaually  oversiifipin^  the 
bohiids  i!)rf  d<it)r,"aiid'i8''tieddbwis  «s  certain  lines  andllhnits  dwiked 
oat  i^»tb^  cattvass.'td'HiiVif'  '<  inrvvsible^r^mly  se0n^'>on'fke  ikrooe 
where  g^is  exalted.    The  paiiit^bte  now  a  dMteuUlaslr  td  SHmaffs— to 
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tbrefT  ii^hte  gtb^fmkmmiiewi )'  A  Uttlii,  more  this  way  ^  sir,"  or  "  Tou 

vb«M  9ttli«r«0Qf  imffani«rijMAiiii«''-'<-aiid  ought  to  have  a  delicate  wlii(e 

Wid/  diat  ke<nia)r  WMfearata  a^fuai  a  itraggUng  lock  of  hairi  or  by 

'  giviag'i^iliglit^tuBn  to  tke  beiwli  oo^pperaite  in  the  practical  attainment 

of  a  pamtbmi   '  ThoM  are  4ie.ti<»UMh  and  tiresome  places  of  the  work, 

ketee  nmcli  p««g»ia  kmad«»  whera  the  sitter  grows  peevish  and  abs- 

-ttactadf'aod  tbepaiatervioraaiijuoua  and  particular  than  he  was  the 

daytbefiire«  vNov  is.  the  tinseto  iflingin  Br  few  adroit  compliments,  or 

to  mmdwo  gencfal  topioa  iaf ^  conversation.    The  artist  ought  to  be  a 

wall»4iafovinedfanid  lagveeaUe  jnan<^able  to- expatiate  on  his  art,  and 

abountting  in  ii«aly- and- characteristic  anecdotes.    Yet  h«  ought  not 

^  taHi  too  much)  or  lo-grow  too  animated;  or  the  picture  is  apt  to 

'  staMd  sttUy.aBdf  iho  aitler  to^be  awwee  of  it.     Accordingly,  the  b^t 

laUosrs  in  lhelprafeBBlon-lulv6'nol  always  beenthe  most  successful  por- 

•  ■IMt-*pBnitark«  .  Forthia  furpose  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  friend,  who 

inayi  relieve  gdafd,  or  fill  up  the  pauses  of  conversation,  occasioned  by 
■  Ae  nacessarysfctenilion  of  the  painter  to  his  business^  and  by  the  invo- 

haataryrweriea  of  the  sitter  on  what  his  own  likeness  wiU  brii^  forth ; 
.-  or  a  haok^  a  ne^rqiapery  or  a  portfolio  of  prints,  may  serve  to  amuse  the 
1  tsqKu  When  the  sitter's  face  begina  to  flag,  the  artist  may  then  pro- 
-•  perly  start!  a  i  fresh  topic  of  discourse,  and  while  his  alteQtipn  is  fixed  on 

tfanffraOcB, eddied  out  by  the  vaiTiag  iatesest  of  the  sulyect,  and  the 

model  andtipatea,  pleased  and  smiling,  their  bemg  transferred  every 

'  mmnent to  the  canvaaB,> nothing  ia'Wanting.to improve  andcari^  to,  its 

t  .lw%ht  .thff  amhaable  imderstandjpg  and  mutual  satisfaction  ^nd  goi^d- 

fa^'.aidbaisling.jbeiween'  these  two  persons,  so  b^^ily.  pccupied  with 

each  other  ! 

. .  6ir  JasfMs  nmst  'have  bad .  a  fine  time,  of  it  wi^i  his  ai t ters.  -  Iiords, 
.  kdiea^^geBerds,  aath^s,  operarsiagers,  nmsicjans,  the  l^rned  and  the 

<pilitej«|SesiegBd  his  •doors,  and  •foniid.an  usiipaUog  welcome*    What  a 

•  mading  ofa^s !  ^Whal^i^Auttering  of  flounce  flwd  brocades !  What 
'  s^ad'ttf  peisdet  andperfamesl.  -What  a  flow  of  periwigs!.  What 
. *  aoicxefaangs  '.o£  oivalitias  and'  of  titles!     What  a  recb|;nitionf  of 

old  Aiendshipsf'  aod  ai^.  introduction  ' of  pew  ac<|uaintaQ<;e  and  sit- 
leasl  It  imnaft^  I  thinks,  beialloaied  tliat  ^lis  is  the  only  mode  in 
wMchi  genita  rean  (form  ategitinuie  union  with  wealth  and  fa^lvon. 
Xheie  is  Aieeerei  afld  soffieientrtie  in  ia^rest  and  vanity.'.  Abstract 
topicaof  witronlcoming.dofnot  furnishr  a.  conneclipg  link  :  but  the  pain- 
^teiv  theabulptor^  colae  injolaaericontaot  with  the  persons  of  th^'6.r,eat. 

'   'lFlHfifaidy:4)f  rqualitg^f  tfaefCoiiatjiev,  and  tbesp^t^,  meet  and  sKakc.liands 
-otttbif  ooonmon  ground  ;  .the  latter  axerciaes  a.sort  of  na^Uf^  j}iri^ic- 

.    tkmiarididiqtaeanriallponver  over  the  pretensions  of  tlic  first  tQ  cxt^nal 
lisanty»nnd.accomfliabmeat,  .which'  prpdnq^i^-.a  mild  sense  ^qcl  tofie  of 
'  equabqp^  tand  the  oipulent  sitt«r  pays  the')taf^ei:of  flatt^ri^g^iij^ene^ 
handsondyCbr  hid  tronUe,  which  dosa  net  lessen  .th^  «iyqp|p9^t^y(  be- 

'  'tfreeffthemiv  There ja.even  a  aatisfiictipninpaying  down  $i ^h  price 
ibr  .n<pictttefr-^it.  seems  aaif  one's  ^^ad  •  iv^.woFtlx  sem^^tljijng ! — 

'   i)ui^>the  first  sitting,  Sn;  Joshua  ,did  iiitle.  but  ^dfu^  w^  thcf 

MMr cudidste fiw  the  fame  of  portiuLitqce^  ti^,fm.^tqtud?,.er  rj^mark 

^■ti  eipvessian^   .Hhieb)ect'wns*to  gain  time,  by.  not  bftm^jo^h^e  to 

enanait hinSaalf,  unftibhevwas  -mastar.o^  tbq  su^>^. i^f?^^ )^^$^'/  ^^ 

one  ever  dropped  in  but  the  friends  and  ac(|uaintaiice  of  the  sitter — ^it 
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was  a  rule  with  Sir  J09I11U1  iba^  firojto  jbe  ^vpomM  A^ili^t^i 
be"  W9/»  tt(  bome^thif  room  belonged  to  him — ^but  what  aecrftt  1 
iags  would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidendali  iiuifidiUe  oommti- 
mcationi!  It  limst  be  a  ^kreshiiig  moxifiientj  when  the  cake  and  wine 
had  been  handed  ^ound,  and  the  artist  began  again.  He»  as  it  werc^. 
b^^thia  afit  o£i  hoi^ntality  assouied  a  new'charactet,  and  acquired  a 
double -cl^mi  to  «onfidefl«e  aad  respeet.  In  the  mean  time»  the  sitter 
would  perbi^  glance  faia  eye  Mkmd  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian  or  m 
Vaodykfi .  him^Qg  in  one  comer,  wiA  a  transient  feeling  of  scepti- 
cisi^  wh^tb^r  he  should  malw  sotfa  a  pietur6r.>  How  the  ladies  of  qua^ 
lity  and  fisisUon  must  Uess  themselTes  from  being  taiade  to  look  like 
Dr.  Johnson  ot  Gotdsnitli  k  How  proud  the  first  of  theye  would  be^ 
how  happy  the  last,  te  fill  the  same  arm-^chairn^ere^e.^unburys  and. 
the  ^orneeks  bad  aai:l  How  supeiior  the  painter  would  &el  to  them 
all  I  3y  ''  happy  alehemy  of  mind/'  he  brought  out  all  their  gpod 
qualities  and  reconciled  their  defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  ease  io> 
his  learned  friends,  or  lighted  up  the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  in* 
telligepi^e  aad  goMseful  smiles.  Those  portraits,  however,  that  were, 
most  .admired  at  the  time,  do  not  retain  their  preeminence  now :  the 
tbovglMl  remains  upon  the  brow,  while  the  colour  has  faded  from  Jtb« 
cheeky  W  the  dress  grown  obsolete ;  and  afler  all,  Sir  Joshua's  ,^)^. 
pictures>are  those  of.  his  worst  sitter»^to  Ckiklreu.  They  suited  hea^ 
with' his  ^nftkished  atyle;  aad  are  like  the  infancy  of  the  art  itself 
happy;,  bold,  nod  oatelm*  Sir  Joshua  fonned  the  circle  of  his  private 
frienda  from  the  ^te.of  his  sitters^  and  Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  on 
the  same  footing  witk  bis;  When  any  of  those  noble  or  distinguished 
persons  whom  he  has  knmortalised  with  his  pencil,  were  sitting  to  "binv 
be  ns^  tp  ask'ihem'to  dinner,  and  afterwards  it  ^as  their  custom  to 
return  to  the  ptclure  agaki,  so^  that  it  is  said  that  mmiy  of  his  finest  por!-i 
traits,  were. done  in  tlub  maiiiier,  ere  the  colours  were  yet  dry,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.    Oht  ej^meiad  works  to  last  for  ever) 

Vandyke  married  a  danghter  of  Eatl  Gbwper,  of  whom  there  is  n 
very  beautiful  pictiire*    She  was  the  OSnone,  and  he  his  own  Paris. 

A  painter  of  die,  name  of  Aatley  married  a  Lady ^,  who  sat  to 

him /or  her  picture.  He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of  a 
manj  and  a.  gnaat  ciu^eamb ;  and  on  his  strutting  up  and  down  before 
the  portrait  whim  it  was  (done  with  a  prodigious  air  of  satisfaction,  she 
observed,  "If  he' was  set  pleased -with  the  copy,  he  might  have  the  origi-* 
nal."  ,  This  Astleyi  was  m  person  of  Magnificent  habits  and  a  sumptooua 
taste  in  living  y  aiid.b  'ifae  same  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  recorded,  thai 
when  iBjome  English /StudeattS' walking  oi»t  near  Rome  were  compelled 
by  the  heat  ^  sUripcoffi  tfatirieoatSj  Astley  displayed  a  waistcoat  with 
a  huge.waterCallstMeming  down  the  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of 
one  of  his  9wn.  canvasses -that  he  had  converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir 
Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one>  of  hts  fair  sitters,  a  yoting  and  beautiful 
girl,  who  ri^)  outgone  day  ina  gveat  panic  and  confusion,  hid  her  &ce 
in  her,  companion's  lap  who  was  readiag  in  an  outer  room,  and  said, 
**  Sir  Joshua  had  made  her  an  offer  P  This  circumstance,  pexhaps»de*>- 
serveamantioniag  the  more,  because  there  is  a  general  idea  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was*  a  confirn^ed  old  bachelor*  GoJdsmith  conceived 
a  fruitless^  attachment  to  the  s^me  person^  and  addressed  some  passion- 
ate  l^kters,  to^  lier^    .Alaai.itis.tthe  iais  ofgetiius  to  admire  and  to  ccle* 
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brate^MMMty,  n^t  to  enjoy  ft!  ,it  is  a  fat€^  perbap^'  Dott  withoutriu 
compauMtiont — 

^*  Had  Petrarch  gained  his  Laum  for  a  wife;  • 

Woufd  he  have  written  Sonnets -all  hit  life  2"   . 

This  distinguished   beauty  is  still  living'^  and  handsomer  than  Sir 
Joshua's  picture  of  her  when  a  girl ;  and  inretghs  against  the  freedom 
of  Lord  Byron's  pen  with  all  the  charsaiDg  prudery  oTtfce  Ittt  age.*  ' 
The  relation  between  tHe  portrail-painter  and  his  araicble  sitters  is 
one  of  established  austof) :  b\ii^  it  is  also  one  of  metaphysical  nicety, 
and  is  a  running  double  entauj^.    The  fining  an  inqoisitti^  gase^  on 
beauty,  the  heiditeiung  9  momentary  graod,  the  dwelimg  on  the  heaven 
of  an  eye,  tbe  losing  oxieV;aelfiutha  dimple  of  a- chin,  is  a  datigerous 
employment.     The  painter  ipaycbaoce  to  slide  ^nte  the  lover — the 
lovet  can  hardly  turn  painter*  '  The  eye  indeed  grows  crideaf,  the  band 
is  busy^!  but  are  the  senses  unmoved?     We  ai^  enlpioyed  to  transfer 
living  charms  to  an  inanimate  surface ;  but  they  mhy  siak'intd  the^ heart 
by  the  way,  and  the  nerveless  hand  be  unable  to  cacrry  its  luscious 
boriben  any  Airther.    Su  Preux  wonders  at  the  rash' mortal  who  had 
dared  to  trace  the  features  of  his  Julia;  and  accuses  bim of  iitsensibflity 
without  reason.     Perhaps  he  too  had  aoa  etothosiaam^nd  pleasi)n^es  m 
bis  own  r    Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Sublime  and  BtOMtifnl^  has  ieft  a  descdp- 
tion  of  ^hat  he  terms  the  most  beautiful  object  ill  nature,  the  neck  of 
a  lovely  and  innocent  female,  which  is  written  very  nmicb  as  if  he  had 
himself  formerly  painted  this  object,  and  aaertfioed  at  this  formfdable 
sbrijde.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  porcepiion  of  beaso^  beoomes  more 
exquisite  ("  till  the  sense  aches  at  it*')  by  being  studied  and  refined 
upon  as  an  object  of  art — it  is  at.  the  same  time  fortunfttety  neutraHzed 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would  run  mad.    It  is  converted  hito  an 
absttaction,  an  ideal  thing,  into  something  intermediate  between  nature 
and  art, '  bovering  between  a  living  substance  a&d  a  slenseless  shadow. 
The  health  and  spirit  that  but  now  breathed  from  a  speaking  face,  the 
next  moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  effect  fiiom  a  dull  pietecf  of  can- 
vass, and  thus  distract  attentiopi :  the  eye  sparkles,  die  lifra  are  ti^oist 
there  coo ;  and  if  we  can  fancy  the  picture  alive,. the  fkce  in  Rs  turn 
feAek  into  a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight*     We.  take  rapturous  pos*- 
session  witb  one  sense,  the  eye ;  but  the  artist's  pencil  acts  as  a  non'« 
conductor  to  the  grosser  desires.    Besides,  the  Aenee  of  duty,  of  pro-r 
priety  interferes.     It  is  not  tlie  question  at  issue :  we  have  otner  work 
on  otrr  hands,  and  enough  to  do.    Love  is. the  fttfoduct  of  ease  and 
idlenO^s^' :  but  the  painter  has  aa  sjoxious,  fevedsh,  never*ending  ¥ask|^ 
to  rival  the  beauty,  to  which  he  dare  Aot  fispire  eiteri  in  thought,  or  in 
a  dream  of  bliss.    Paints  and  brushes  are  not  *'  amorotiB  toys  offfght* 
winged  Cupid;'*  a  rising  sigh  evaporateB  in  the  aroma  of  soine  fine  orl- 
colour  or  varnish,  a  kindling  blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bed  of  v'ermilioxi 
'■   on  the  palette,    A  blue  vein  meanderif^  m  a  wbite  wrist  invites  the 
hand  to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better  to  proceed^  and  not  spoil  the  picture. 
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*  sir  Joftfatm  tahy  be  thought  to  hftve  stq4ie4  tho  qcBappsitioa  of  bis  ftmlie  ^i^ 
traits  rery  coolly.  There  is  a  picture  of  his  remaining  of  a  Mrs.  Svlianoat».  Wba 
appears  tp  have  ^een  a  defieate  beauty,  pale,  with  a  verylittle  colour  lu  her  ch#ei^,i 
,  bat  then  to  set  off  .this  want  o£  complestoa,  i%e  is  puiiited  in  a  snow-wliite  saUp 
dress,  there  is  a  white  marble  pUlair.  near  bfr^  a  white  ^cl6iid  OTer  he^  bcdcf,  and 
by  her  side  stands  one  white  lily. 
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Tli0'>atnbi^iiily  bocfiMft  4^<||er  striking. ju^.  jbauiting  Sropii  Uie  lo^efl 
figipr^i  I  If  tke  wonief .  iO0c$isioQ^d  bjr  the  ^biectisg^eatieri  sblslEbe 
do^air  -of  tivaUiag  wbai  wd  oofL  Xh^  seose  .af  re^ponsibfllcy  ij^cr^ui^ 
witk  the  hope  of  cMAtilig  aa  ;«Fiificial  ^leodonr  to  match  the  real  opii^. 
Icbft  dkplhf.  ^  uneisp^oted  oh^#^  {qWn  our.  ^ani^y,  ..ai^  jp^prti^is  pipt- 
non;  The  paintingi^  Diana  an/i  Njfmph*^  ia  like  ^pl^migiog  ioto  a  p^ 
Wth  of.deoire;  lo  make  a,aMitue  of.  fi  V'ctms  .traa^foms  the  scatpJbor 
hiititd^'  tOijlOAe.  .  The  saoff  on  the  iap.  of  ^eau,i;y;ireezea  the  fidm. 
Xbe  keedleee*  unwapQAiing  licence.  o(  l^ueiip'  mapo/^rp^^iycs  the  ar^t 
abraad  aa.tod^aatage  offer  ours  a,t  hoine^ : ,  ^^  Jo/i))i^a' ^mojhip  JffipfjikL 
4m\yAh^  fieadof  Iphi^eae  from  a.  bei^i^ifiU  wAv;iimfOi^/i\^     :.  yaooira 

•word  to  .add-on  tbifl. part  )PC  ttia.subj^';  ifhi^YJ^  V.  Ppvi(;AyeK<»^ 
mnA  Modaet  femaleiaa  tempt^tioa  4p<galU9^,.,094|tb^  f^er.^oa'^e 
sitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a  still  more  trying'  situatiptii^  aiad 
tainoaats  (abaost/of  ilyelf }  t^^a  d^obqra^ipfi  of  ]ot.^,!  .  ,  V 

>  liiaQdscaf«i-p(M»tingi  is  fuee  from  tb^ise  tQrmentjii:i\g  djlemmas,  ipi|d^fsii[i* 

■barratoMnnta.  .  Ic  ip  as  fuU  pf  the  feelij^g  of  pastoral  siiim^Ul^ijr  .abd 

^.ease^  #1  panBai^rfMntu^.is  4>f  ^personal,  vanity  and  .^ot^^in...'  AJray 

diflniviththo^aiociimbr^noeato  the  true  liberty  of  thou^t—7tih)^.«tu^*a 

«haic»..tfa(Q  bagMv^g  and  sword,  the  drapery^  the  lay  Jligure  -^^nd  l^^.oa 

4»aome  netired.^pat  in- the. country,  Jtake  out  our  portfoUo^  vLpi^iHir 

'  teaml^  land  bilgia^'  -  Wia  are  all  at  once  shrouded  fropd  <oI>servauon-^\^ 

'  J^IFhciWoridfoigettaig,  bytbeworblfeig^l^:  ,,   ..    ...    . /! 

'  W^  enjoy  the  doo!  AiMe;  with  sofltode  nod  t^Hmtoki  or-liaaeitlwdaih- 

fttff  Waterfall,      '   '     •     ■  .   .     .       .  ,  ,!.)..... 

'VOr  stocl-dove  plain  amid  the  (brest  (feep,       *  '*      '^.''''*    * 
"'  That  droWjy  rustics  to  the  sighing  gale.'*  ' 

.  ..I4  seen^  ^almpf^  a  shame  U>  do  any  thing,  v/^  are  so  we1|)  isontM'Vviih- 

ouK  it ;  b^t  tbe.^ey^  19  re^t)ess*  and  we  must  have  some^ihg^to  ^^w 

.  jfthen  we  get  home*    We  set  to  work,  and  failure^  6r  soctettt,  pfofiibts 

us . t49k  go.  0D« .    We  take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again,  as  we 'plme. 

,  We.iQiiaf  or  pai^t^.  a9  objects  strike  our  senses  or  oar  ref(^t!bo. '  The 

;  parfept  leisure  we  fpel  turns  labour  to  a  luxury.    We  try  to  Jtliibttii  the 

r  g^  cdour  of  a  rock  pr  of  tl^e  bark  of  a  tree :  the  breeze  w^f^^Qrmn 

...i^.V^ofid  foliage  ffiycs  us  fre^b  spirits  to  proceed,  we  dip.oafpcMH  in 

.  the  sky»  or  ask  the  whjt^  cJouda  sailing  over  its  bosom  td  St  At  tHeir 

.pictures.   •  We  aVe  in  no  burry^  and  have  the  day  be^re  tB.     Or  f^se« 

•^ffc^i^g  Ao^  ^.Q  close- efuhowered  scene,  we  eatch  fitdinir  tSitsaoes 

on  f^iry  dow^,  andai^Q  oa  golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  ^Oidc^  pit- 

^i9£l<in  the  evejiin^  ray^  after  a  shower  of  rain  has  ihlten.  '  Or  from 

c  Nar^094  3  ridgy  h^^hts^  suji^yey  the  snake-like  lliames,  or  its  snM^ 

oroafoed,  capital.;  .    »  ,         . 

^Thaiki9ri(#«ii«i^».its.pate8,  its  pain» 

'  ^  ii  Tbea  sbiald  ui  j^  the  woods  i^ain.''  '•     '  * 

'  No  onetliinb»<>fjdktaring  akadaoaperftfuiiten  atW  tfsk^lue  mtems 
AkM'Of  iMgieiaB«:iiie*pidvikged  gamift  of  the  plac^ ,  Wl^i^a 
Claude,  a  Wilson  has  introduced  his  owil.poKtrai/t.in  thft^^^agcfw^  of 
a  picture,  we  look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it  may  be  doncXi^* 
ing  that  it  is  the  portrayugj^^n^jj^^oj^a^  quite  happy  at  the  time,  and 
bow  glad  we  should  be  to  change  places  with  him. 
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Mr.  Barke  has  brought  in  A^fije  e)^dde  in  one  of  his  later  workstili 

islliuion  po  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lord  Keppel,  and  of  some  other 

fiifends;  paiiited'  vk iffrdi'itetif^^'diM. '"  Tb^^fMft4tt<(iideiMl'd.1me0ii^, 

worthy  of  the  artTst  ald/d'llhcJ'br^/'aha'i^hhpi^yMBUs  Xiord  K^p|^% 

n]enK)ri^  oftener  than  any  other  clrcutnstanee  at  present  does;)    P-o^*- 

trait-paintiilg  is,  in  truth,  a'^brt  of  cement  of  friendship,  and  aUae  to 

rbiatory.    Wc:  C*^**r,  of  the  Adttiiratty,  the  othtt'  day  bluad^ed  opob 

some  obserratiom  of  mine  relating  to  ^lis  subjeetfand  mado  tie  House 

iitare  by  asserting  that  portrait^ipablitifig  Yiras  •hisHory  of  history  porthu^ 

JEis  It  happened,  but  wi^t'bn td  add, '** That  tlMBe  geMl«liie» ^hohad 

.'seen  the  ancient;  portr&lt^  latefv^  exhibited  in  -PaH^malli  mi»i  httv*  bedn 

satisfied  that  thW  >^^^  strictly  li^britalf  whieh  showed  thathelmdw 

'nothing  ^t  all^^rth^t]fidttef,'ittd'tn^ef)y  talked  byrate^    Tiiere/ivaB 

nothing  historical  in  the^geherhHty  bf  those  povtraita,*  except  that  ihay 

vere  portraits  of  people  ihenttoned'  inf  history^^there  irai'  no  -more'of 

!ihe  spirit  of  history  in  them^'  wbi^h'fspcf^Wi^  ^raMx»,  tbMi'  as  tOicsr 

"  dresses.  ■  ' •  - 

^    I  was  going  .to  observe;  that  I  Aink  the  revi^g  the  fcicdlldeiioiiiof 

^'  our  family  and  friends  in  our  absence  may  be  a  ftequenf  anfd  ailbon^  in- 

du^ment  to  sitting  for  our  pictures,  but  that  1  believe  the- love  lif 

posthumous  &me,  or  of  continuing  our  memories  aftet  we^nr^  daad^has 

[^  Tery  little  to  do  with  it    And  one  reason  T  should  give  fbi^  that  opinibn 

J  'is  this,  that  we  are  not  naturially' very  pr6n6  to  dwell' with' pleasorei  km 

any  th%ig  that  may  happen  in  relation  to  us  afber  we^f^  dttd,>  beeavfee 

we  are  not  fond  6f  thinking  of  death  at  aU.-  W^  shtfitik  eftudliiUtom 

the  oontemplati<lto  of  that  fotal  event: or ^firoin.Miy>  speculation  on  its 

tebsHtueBe^a-  Tbe.siiwfapi^g  ouiadvea  mi  q^  piftVM^es  i?  but^f  p^r 

coDSohettion — it  is  rather  adding  mockery  to  calamity.     Tb^,  V^^Jl^" 

tuating  our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  history  or  to  a  remote  post^ity 

is  a  vague  calcufatioa,  that  takes  out  the  immediate  sting  of  mortality 

"-?where|(S»  wc,  ourselves  may  hope  to  last  (by  a  fortunate  extension  ^of 

...  thi^  term  <^  l^uman  life)  almost  as  long  as  an  ordinary  p^Mitt  niid 

the  wounds  of  lacerated  friendship  it  heals  xciMii  be  stiff  green,-  ikiAour 

^.j^ahea.acarcely  cold.    I  think  therelbre  that  the  }ook{rtg  fbrwa^d  ^  tikis 

.  tvaode.of  kaemng  alive  the  memory  of  What  we  were  by  lifeless  liilesimd 

cUa^coIqured  leatures,  is  not  among  {he  most  approved.  conseletidtiA^of 

.  bimwa  life»  or  favourite  dalliances  of  the  ittaagjhation.     Yet  I  6Wlk  I 

,    should  like  some  part  of  me,  as  the  hair  ot  even  ntf  la,  to  be  preitf  «ted 

entire^  or  I  should  have  no  objection  to  lie  1ik6  "Whillfidd  id  a  jMiar^'of 

tction*    This  smacks  of  the  bodily  feaKfy  at  leait-^acls'likirf  a 

ioi^lo.the  spectator,  and  breaks  the  'f^H  ih)ni' '  this^ '^''wttttm, 

^  motion  to  a  clod'^—froni  that  to  nothitij;--^to  ih^^^dntfto- 

..a^C. ,  I  ausfect  that  the  i(iea  of  po6thmhou^^fenie,whteh^a!sst9  tinwieU 

.  coioe a, condition  annexed  to  it,  loseft  Ir^  ^eniiriM ^U^^s  #e/ii^mtie^  in 

life,  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  are  ^tXi%  tifat  we  pimp^r  ottr4ftiiig(na- 

tions  with  this  bait,  with  a  sort  of  impunity.     The  rererstOki'O'PhMlibr- 

tality  is  then  so  distinct,  tharwo'may  talk^of  it  Without  much  fear  of 

entering  upon  possession :  death'  ftf  itself 'ii  iilibk— a  sound  that  dies 

"ubon  o;ur  fijps;  Aftd  the  noinly  toehaiAty  jmaine  A^4^vi^ .  %pftisibility. 

'   'yame,  it  that  romatitfc  psviod^  1»A^  ^bst  afain|r/.i»i«WP  9>0«l^  i»nd 

*!*  |J^thihetaSt'iD'0ll»'tl«Mighf8V  <-•;  .'-.Mi-^s.iTni  >r..«    .'..    /;  r  ^'jUiuA') 

"'*-■•  "•  !''  dj)i»I<j  -di^niAh  oi  Dii  blijciio  aw  hui^  woo 
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To  the  menoiir  of  Ibe  Sfwnisli  Vtottfetolatiit  kttM^iii'riilstiMg . 

the  Regency  and  tj^e  Duke  of  Angwl^e, 

Bravs  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell — 

Beside  ^our  cannons  cooquer'd  not^  though  slaio. 

There  is  a  Tictory  in  djing  well 

For  Freedom,— «Dd  ye  have  not  ^Ked  in  Tain, 

For  come  what  may,  them  ahaU  h€  JMarta  in  Spatn 

To  honour,  av  embrace  yowr  mlirlcr'd  io4» 

Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  th^  Bourhonfa  chain*     • 

And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  trophied  now 

As  holier,  hallowed  ground,  than  priests  cpuld  make  the  spot ! 

What  thongh  your  caose  be  baffled— -ffocmftn  oait 

In  dungeons^-dragg'd  to  death,  «r  forced  to  flae ; 

Hope  is  not  witber'd  in  affliction's  blast}— 

The  patriot's  blood 's  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree : 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

Cowl'd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ; 

£arth  shudders  at  your  victory, — for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell. 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung,  AutodUhonm  of  hell  1 

Go  to  your  bloody  rites  again ;— bring  back 

The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  assessor's  [icn. 

Recording  answers  shriek'd  upon  the  rack  ;-^ 

Smile  o'er  the  gaapings  of  spine-broken  men  :•— 

Preaflh,  perpetmte  damnation  in  your  den  ^ — 

Then  let  your  altan,  ye  blasphemen,  peal. 

With  thanks  to  Heaven  that  let  you  loose  i^a» 

To  practise  deeds  with  torturing  fire  and  steel 

No  eye  may  search — ^no  tongue  may  challenge  or  reveal. 

Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  erime 

Too  loudly,  ye  oppresaon— Spain  waa  free. 

Her  soil  has  felt  tne  foot-prints,  and  her  clime 

Been  winnow'd  by  the  wmgs  of  Liberty  \ 

And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  nee 

Thoughts — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn. 

Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison  key 

From  Persecution— ^hew  her  mask  off^^orn. 

And  tiamp  her  hloatod  head  beaea^  the  foot  of  Seoro. 

Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause  I 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause  :— 
No,  maaglen  of  Uie  lAartyr's  earthly  frame. 
Your  haagnien>iingerB  cannot  touch  his  fkme. 
Stii)  in  your  piDSU«le  laad  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame  \ 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  vengeance  is  behmd,  and  justice  is  to  came. 
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"  Akd  do  you  travel  alone  f '  h  A  quei^tioh  that  has  often  been  pro- 
posed to  me  in  a  tone  of  surprise  mixed  with  remonstrance,  when  I 
have  opened  the  project,  or  described  the  past  incident,  of  a  jour- 
ney in  which  I  had  no  companion.  Accident,  or  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  have  in  general  been  the  best  reasons  I  could  adduce,  and 
perhaps  they  are  at  solid  oaea  as  most  people  can  assign  for  their  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  the  liice  importance.  But  the  kind  objector  is  seldom 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  for  be  thinks  (though  perhaps  he  is  too  polite 
to  say)  that  a  man  who  rambles  forth  without  any  comrade,  must  be  very 
fastidious,  or  very  unfortunate  in  his  acquaintance.  I  certainly  do  not 
fall  within  the  latter  predicament;  and  if  the  first  imputation  be  well 
founded,  I  may  dain  some  excuse  as  an  old  draTeller,  (not  to  say  an 
elderly  man,)  who  has,  either  by  choice  or  chance,  associated  with  way- 
faren  of  almost  every  character,  who  knows  well  how  the  pleasures  of 
travel  and  the  enjoyments  of  society  may,  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, enhance  and  recommend  each  other,  but  who  has  also  tasted 
pretty  largely  of  the  mortifications  that  arise  in  this,  as  in  greater  un- 
dertakings, from  an  ill-jvidged  alliance* 

If  society  be  requisite  on  a  journey  of  pleasure,  it  will  'be  generally 
agreed  that  cpmpany  on  a  very  large  scale  is  not  always  advantageous 
to  such  an  expedition.  Whether  six  or  six-and- twenty  persons  go  to 
Blackwall  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating  white-bait,  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  material  as  a  question  of  sentiment ;  but  I  would  not  willingly 
join  a  pic-nic  party  under  Stonehenge,  or  appoint-  a  readetvous  of  car- 
riages on  the  quiet  margin  of  Grasmere.  Our  Northern  neighbours, 
indeed,  have  established  a  steam-boat  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  regularly  disembogued  where  they  may  take  a  view  of 
Rob  Roy's  cave  :  a  very  business-like  arrangement,  by  which  twenty 
^milies  at  once  may  be  booked  for  a*  day's  felicity,  and  enraptured, 
pursuant  to  contract,  at  so  much  per  head;  children,  I  suppose,  at 
naif-price.  Most  persons  will  say  that  the  promoters  of  .this  under- 
taking have  rather  signalized  their  commercial  activity  than  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  taste  ;  and  yet,  if  tlie  steam-boat  enthusiasts  are  mistaken 
in  their  mode  of  paying  homage  to  Nature,  they  do  bat  err  a  little 
more  palpably  than  the  multitude  of  prouder  tourists,  who  pour  their 
**  select  parties"  upon  every  sequestered  and  rotnantic  country  in  more 
aristocratical  conveyances.  I  suppose  there  is  no  sober .  solitary  tra- 
veller who  cannot,  like  myself,  remember  some  provoking  occ^ion, 
when  his  reveries  lave  been  put  to  flight  .by  these  gregarious  pilgrims 
of  Nature.  I  had  once  established  myself  very  luxuriously  at  a  small, 
convenient  inn,  standing  by  itself  in  the  wilds  of  Cardiganshire,  and 
was  listening  to  the  melody  of  some  neighbouring  waterfalls,  among 
which  I  proposed  to  spend  a  long  summer's  evening,  wh^  suddenly  a 
different  sound  broke  in  upon  my  meditations  ;  a  rumbling  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and,vrith  infinite  bustle  and  commotion,  there  arrived  at  the 
inn-door,  two  carriages,  a  gig,  and  three  horsemen.  The  party  alight- 
ed :  four  ladies,  an  old  gentleman  and  two  young  ones,  two  little 
boys,  a  valet-de-chambre,  two  grooms,  a  lady's  maid,  a  poodle,  and  a 
couple  of  terriers.  The  gentlemen  claimed  an  old  watering-place  ac- 
quamtance  with  me,  and  wire*  polite  enough  to  think  it  a  pic^  of  good 
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fortuQc  that  we  should  «ee  "  the  Falla"  in  each  other's  company.  A 
vast  deal  of  arrangement,  however,  and  enquiring,  and  expostula^tion 
with  the  people  of  the  house,  was  to  he  gone  through  before  the  Falls 
obtained  any  share  of  attention  ;  nor  were  our  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  very  romantic  character  when  we  at  last  set  out  for  the  cas- 
cades. One  of  the  horses  had  suffered  a  strain ;  a  bottle  offish-sauce 
had  been  forgotten ;  the  boys  would  not  keep  in  their  mother's  sight ; 
and  an  old  maid,  who  had  been  studying  Malkin's  Tour,  strove  vigo- 
rously to  convince  our  Welsh  guide  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  path. 
When  we  came  to  the  waterfalls,  the  old  gentleman  was  disappointed, 
the  mamma  was  frightened,  the  maiden  lady,  armed  with  note-book  and 
ink-horn,  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  view ;  the  young  men 
spouted  parodies  of  Gray's  Bard,  and  the  terriers  hunted  a  raL  As 
for  me,  my  companions,  as  I  have  since  heard,  discovered  me  to  be  a 
peevish  old  bachelor,  and  to  have  no  taste  for  romantic  scenery. 

It  is  the  common  misfortune  of  travelling  parties,  to  be  clogged  with 
some  unblest  spirit,  who  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour,  or  by  some 
undefinable  fatality^  never  fails  to  blight  the  enjoyment  and  damp  the 
cordiality  of  his  associates.  The  perfection  of  this  character  consists,, 
not  in  a  mere  passive  suUenness  (like  my  own  upon  the  occasion  I  just 
mentioned),  but  in  a  wakeful,  assiduous,  and  self-complacent  ill-nature* 
Men  of  this  disposition  are  particularly  fond  of  travelling  in  company, 
and  they  are  just  such  companions  as  the  "  Little  Master,"  who  fol- 
lowed Sintram  through  the  haunted  valley,  or  the  Daemon  in  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  who  besets  a  gentleman  with  the  kind  suggestion — ^*  Inter- 
ficias  teipsum."  He  is  the  most  diligent  of  travellers;  he  scrupu* 
lously  sees  every  thing,  and  sees  only  to  disapprove :  like  a  dog  diat 
ranges  far  and  wide  for  objeets  of  curiosity,  and  bestows  the  same 
mark  of  contempt  on  all. 

In  a  journey  I  once  made  with  some  friends  through  Switzerland, 
I  was,  by  evil  hap,  induced  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  of  this  humour 
with  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  were  proceeding  to  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  and  he,  with  great  politeness,  oSet^A.  to  bear 
us  company,  and  afford  us  the  benefit  of  his  local  knowledge.  He  en- 
tertained us,  at  starting,  with  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  things  we 
should  not  see  to  advantage  at  this  particular  time.  The  morning  was 
undeniably  fine,  and  one  of  our  boatmen  expatiated  on  its  splendour 
with  a  profusion  of  bad  French  and  bad  German,  till  our  friend  put 
him  to  silence  by  telling  him,  with  a  sneer,  that  if  he  had  the  day  U> 
sell,  he  had  better  leave  off  puffing  and  name  his  price.  The  skies,  as 
if  resenting  this  affront,  became  overcast,  and  a  drizzling  rain  attacked 
us,  re-inforced  by  icy  blasts  from  between  the  mountains.  We  had 
proposed  to  visit  several  places  adjoining  the  lake,  which  are  connected 
in  tradition  with  the  romantic  history  of  William  Tell  and  the  Austrian 
governor;  and  our  kind  cicerone  insisted  that  we  could  see  all  these 
spots  as  well  in  the  worst  weather  (which  he  owned  we  were  but  too 
likely  to  encounter)  as  in  clear  sunshine.  On,  therefore,  we  went,  and 
our  companion,  though  drenched  and  chilled  like  ourselves,  and  ex- 
posed, with  us,  to  some  slight  danger,  became,  ailer  his  manner,  perfectly 
joyous,  and  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  sublime  piles  of  rock,  the 
magnificent  Alpine  vistas,  and  the  variety  of  lake  prospects  that  might 
have  been  visible  at  each  point  of  our  course,  if  the  clouds  had  not 
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circamscribed  our  view.  WitA  inexorable  complaisance  he  inskted  on 
escorting  us  to  every  spot  marled  out  in  our  morning's  plan,  though  he 
confessed  they  did  not  deserve  so  much  pains ;  and  as  to  William  Tell, 
he  laboured  both  long  and  learnedly  to  convince  us  that  the  adven- 
tures of  that  worthy  were  at  least  half  fabulous  ;  that  it  was  probable 
fae  never  slew  Gesler  at  all ;  that  if  he  did  slay  Gesler,  there  was  not 
so  much  merit  in  the  affair  as  people  imagined  ;  and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  knew,  neither  Tell  nor  Gesler  had  ever  come  within  a  league  of  the 
jplaces  we  were  examining.  He  dismissed  us,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
a  state  of  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction,  which  became  absolute  dismay 
when  he  told  us  that  he  proposed  making  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  him  to  accompany  us  in  our  journey  to  the  Alps  of  Berne.  We 
exclaimed  with  one  voice  that  we  could  not  possibly  remain  another 
day,  and  we  precipitately  quitted  his  neighbourhood  the  next  morning. 
He  came  to  bid  us  farewell,  and,  when  he  saw  us  actually  on  the  road, 
very  cordially  expressed  his  regret  that  we  could  not  devote  a  little 
loore  time  to  the  lake,  since  it  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as 
the  day  after  a  fall  of  rain. 

I  lately  made  a  short  journey  in  the  West  of  England  with  one  of 
Aese  amiable  humourists  ;  a  man  remarkable  for  a  very  sweet  voice,  an 
angraciotts  smile,  and  a  malevolent  near-sighted  eye.  His  practice 
was,  if  any  object  drew  the  admiration  of  his  companions,  to  disparage 
tt  by  introducing  some  superior  wonder  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had 
visited  in  his  travels,  I  believe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mortifying  those 
who  had  not.  "  My  good  Sir,"  he  would  ask,  in  a  scornfully  compas- 
sionate tone,  "  have  you  seen  Palermo  ?  Have  you  been  in  the  Crimea  ? 
Have  you  ever  happened  to  look  into  the  port  of  Scio  V* — "  My  good 
Sir,"  said  he  to  an  honest  Somersetshire  gentleman,  who  had  led  us  to 
a  prospect  of  uncommon  beauty  and  extent,  **  did  you  ever  see  Cintra?" 
At  the  same  moment  he  stepped  backward  and  fell  into  a  deep  dry 
ditch ;  the  western  man  assisted  him  in  getting  out,  and  seeing  that  he 
fretted  and  bustled,  and  endeavoured  to  magnify  the  accident,  ad- 
dressed him  in  his  own  phrase  and  manner,  *'  My  good  Sir !  did  you 
ever  tumble  down  Chedder  cliffr  ?" 

A  fellow-traveller  of  this  disposition  is  a  wasting  disease,  and  should 
be  shunned  accordingly.  But  there  is  a  contrary  habit  of  mind  which 
a  splenetic  man  finds  almost  as  difficult  to  tolerate,  though  it  is  con- 
nected, no  doubt,  with  honest  and  amiable  qualities — I  mean  that 
proneness  to  wonder  and  be  delighted  without  any  known  reason ; 
which  is  usually  a  sign  of  great  animal  spirits  and  very  little  expe- 
rience. I  had  once  passed  through  Berwick  with  a  gentleman  of  this 
lively  character,  very  early  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  morning ;  the  road 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  dullest  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  had  carefully 
ccmiposed  myself  to  sleep.  Suddenly  my  friend  recollected  that  we 
had  crossed  die  Tweed ;  he  sprang  up,  thrust  his  head  out  of  both  the 
carriage-windows,  and  then  shouted  aloud,  '*  Well,  Sir,  we  are  in  Scot- 
land !  Scotland — '  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  land  of  my 
sires !'  (he  was  an  Essex  man) — And  it  really  is  a  romantic  country — 
you  do  not  see  Nature  on  such  a  scale  as  this  in  England !  Tell  me 
candidly  whether  it  equals  your  expectations."  I  saw  a  flat,  open 
country,  adorned  with  one  cottage,  two  or  three  stone  dykes,  and  a  few 
patches  of  oats.     ^'  It  is  night  and  I  am  alone,"  (sang  my  companion,) 
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**  forlorn  on  the  hilt  of  ttorms**^ — "  I  wish  yon  were^  fiom  mj 
was  my  peevish  answer.  A  pedlar  came  up  aiid  asked  onr  diirer  if 
had  met  the  mail ;  which  incident  threw  my  friend  into  a  new  rapture  aft 
the  orig^ality  of  the  Scottish  character. — I  was  a  feUoW'^pasaengeraf 
the  same  gentleman  in  an  Ostend  packet ;  he  appeared  oo  deck  for  the 
first  time  when'he  heard  that  we  could  see  o«r  place  of  destinacioft. 
**  Ostend !  ay,  there  it  is.  A  wonderfully  strong  place !  Ostead^ 
that  cost  the  Spaniards  seventy  thousand  men  in  one  siege.  And  I  do 
not  doubt  it  at  all.  Any  body  may  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  fer« 
tified  towns  in  Europe !"  I  borrowed  his  telescope,  and  found,  we  were 
just  near  enough  to  distinguish  half  a  doaen  house-tops,  three  wind- 
mills, and  a  bank  of  sand. 

This  unrefiecting  eagerness  to  admire  is  a  very  innocent  error  when 
it  extends  only  to  an  idle  wondering  at  inanimate  objects,  the  a|»- 
pearances  of  nature,  or  the  exhibitions  of  art :  but  it  is  more  than-  ndi- 
cnlous,  it  is  a  source  of  incalculable  dangers,  when  it  leads  the  travd- 
fing  novice  to  adopt  false  estimates  of  human  character ;  to  &sfaion  fas 
Conduct  after  depraved  models,  and  to  draw  his  information  froin  -dis- 
reputable sources.     I  could  illustrate  this  reflection  by  the  history  of  a 
simple,  sanguine  young  Englishman,  my  reladon,  whom  I  last  saw  at 
Heidelberg,  cultivating  a  thin  crop  of  mnstachios,  and  a  wiry  handfal 
of  fiaxen  tresses,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  University ;  his  imagina- 
tion being  captivated  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic  yaitk. 
Some  time  before,  he  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  compiling. a  history  af 
Bonaparte's  return  to  France  in  1 81 5,  from  the  information  cf  a  Colonel 
Count  L'Escroc,  (or  some  such  name,)  who  professed  toknowtaUUie 
secrets  of  that  amasing  enterprise,  and  to  have  eajoyed  peculiar  of^potv 
tunrties  df  observing  it  in  all  its  stages.     The  Colonel  was  so  pl^ised 
with  my  kinsman  that  he  concealed  nothing  from  him,  not  even  his  own 
pecuniary  difficulties.     In  a  little  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  at. the 
Redoubt,  that  M.  L'Escroc  was  neither  Count  nor  Colonel,  and  that  Us 
alleged  opportunity  of  watching  the  transactions  between  France  and 
Elba  in  1815,  consisted  in  his  having  resided  at  that  time  on  board  the 
gallics  at  Toulon.     My  novice  of  course  took  measures  to  rid  himself 
of  his  noble  acquaintance,  and  desired  the  return  of  a  sara  of  nosi^ 
for  which  the  Colonel  had  consented  to  "  become  his  banker;"  tkie 
Colonel  sent  for  answer  a  note  of  hand  enclosed  in  a  challenge,  andiwe 
never  heard  of  him  more.    Again  I  found  my  foolish  relation  at  Naplss, 
aflbcting  to  talk  mysteriously  of  his  Uaiwn  with  a  literary  Marchioness, 
a  robust  elderly  woman,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  nuuronly  ffffrimw 
of  Italian  beauty,  who  taught  him  to  recite  sonnets  in  a  vile  Neapolitan 
cRalect,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  was  wearing  the  chains  of  another 
Coritine.    The  poor  youth  imagined  himself  an  accomplished  wit  and 
debauchee,  and    assumed  a  sheefush  swagger,  while  he  barbaroosly 
mouthed  the  old  saying,  Ingkse  iiuliaMato  t  diaoolo  mcamato. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  adventures  of  this  kind,  as  they  heloog 
to  a  more  extensive  subject,  and  are  connected  with  a  more  serious 
train  of  reflection  than  I  have  undertaken  to  deal*  with  in  the  present 
trifling  disquisition.  Such  anecdotes  would  be  appropriate  to  adifierest 
kind  of  work,  which  I  should  gladly  see  commenced,  a  modern  Gull's 
Hornbook  for  the  use  of  British  travellers  on  the  Continent* 

There  is  not  a  more  common  source  of  disagreement  between 
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tistat  ftt  a  (war  of  pleafiire»  than  their  difSarmt  ^kiioiis  with,  twpeet 
to  the  thae  and  paiM  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  objects  of  cu- 
viosity.    I  myself  am  a  -  leisurely  traveller,  but  I  was  jcompelled  in 
nere  despair  to  abandon  my  old  friend  Job  Furlongs  who  persuaded 
me  a  few  yean  ago  to  make  a  journey  with  him  in  the  north  and  west 
of  Franee.     Our  intended  route  was  through  Normandy,  Brittany^ 
along  the  Loire,  and  so  to  Paris^  where  we  were  to  consider  how  the 
rest  of  our  time  should  be  disposed  of.     After  we  had  lingered  three 
days  at  Dieppe,  I  was  obliged  to  dislodge  him  by  stratagem  before  he 
Had  half  completed  his  inv'entory  of  remarkable  things  in  the  church  of 
St,  Remy.    This  caused  him  so  many  regrets  that  I  did  not  venture  to 
rebel  while  we  hovered  eight  and  forty  hours  about  Neuch4tel  and  the 
Cli^au  d'ArqoeSk     On  the  ninth  day  we  arrived  at  Rouen,  an4  in 
diree  more  we  had  taken  a  particular  survey  of  the  custom-hou9e,  the 
gtreat  elock«^wer»  the  March(^neuf,  and  seven  of  the  principal  fou^? 
tains  X  and  we  had  actualty  digested  a  plan  for  viewing  the  cathedral. 
Jl'then  occurred  to  me  to  calculate  the  time  we  were  likely  to  spend  in 
earwying  the  whole  city,  and  I  found  that  with  good  health,  fine 
weather,  and  unabated  sntivity,  our  task  would  probably  engage  us 
^iiteen  weeks.     I  represented  this  to  my  companion,  who  very  calmly 
took  the  spectacles  from  his  nose  and  the  pen  from  his  ear,  and  mildly 
answered  that  he  had  already  been  hurried  more  than  was  consistent 
cither  with  health  or  with  improvement ;  adding,  in  his  quaint  way^ 
that  tvavelling  was  one  thing  and  ateeple^hunting  another,  that  he  did 
Boteome  into  France  to  gallop  over  it  like  a  Cossack,  that  he  conr 
sidered'  a  foreign  oouatry  as  a  book,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  turv 
tiie  leaf  till  he  had  finished  the  page.    Upon  this  explanation  we  parted ; 
1  left  him,  one  fine  day  in  September,  pondering  and  pensive  on  the 
bridge  oi  boats,  and  on  the  bridge  of  boats  I  found  him  again  when  I 
lettimed  through  Rouen  from  the  tour  we  had  proposed  making  toger 
tber.    He  had  by  (his  time  conquered  six  of  eleven  departments  into 
whaeb  he  had  divided  the  remarkable  objects  of  the  city,  but  as  winter 
was  now  beginning,  he  agreed  to  suspend  his  operations  and  return 
with  me  to  England.    Twice  again  did  Job  cross  over  to  Normandy, 
and  atill  the  bridge  of  boats  formed  the  boundary  of  his  excursions ; 
at  last,  in  a  moment  of  energy,  upon  a  fourth  visit,  he  boldly  pushed 
acrosB  the  Sehie  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Evreux,  but  precipitately  rer 
tfttoed  his  steps  on  recollecting  that  he  had  always  omitted,  while  Jit 
Rouen,  to  taste  the  mineral  spring  of  St«  Paul.    He  had  not  finished 
critioiaiog  the  smack  of  this  water  when  he  discovered  a  capital  mistake 
in  hb  measurement  of  the  butter«tower ;  and  in  rectifying  thi^a  ke  ]vas 
led  to  make  some  further  speculations-  on  the  famous  bell»  ;said  to  be 
the  hurgest  in  Europe,  except  one  which  is  or  was  at  Moscow.     "  When 
I  eomf^ete  my  tour  of  the  Continent,*'  aaid  Mr.  Furlong*^  "  I  shall .  of 
course  see  Moscow ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  judge  for  oneself,  ev(^n 
between  two  pieces  of  bell^metal."     Winter,  as  usual,  founc}  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  and  he  carried  home  his  note-book  enriched 
vndi  a  volaminous  supplement,  and  seven  divbions  of  new  queries^ .  to 
be  resolved  on  the  next  excursion. 

Bat  I  prefer  even  the  oonscientiousjplodding  of  my  friend  Job,  to 
the  senseless  activity  of  pessons  who  Hit  from  object  to  ohj^cf,  wiU:iput 
taito  or  wenxwrioeityr.iti »  vapid  and  busin<^-like  discharge  of^  what 
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they  oonoeive  to  be  their  duty  as  gentlemen  on  their  traveb*     I  relbse^ 

to  dine  with  an  Englishman  at  Paris,  who  told  me  (in  a  jargon  whicli 

be  affected)  that  he  had  ''  done"  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre  fa 

five  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes  without  missing  a  number,  abd 

would  engage  to  *'  knock  off"  the  marbles  in  half  tb^t  time.     And  I 

have  never  felt  duly  grateful  for  the  hospitahty  of  a  well-«meaning  city 

gentleman,  who  once,  when  I  was  very  young,  insisted  on  my  taking 

a  corner  of  his  carriage  from  Mayence  to  Dusseldorf.     **  I  will  shew 

you  all  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Rhine,"  he  said,  "  for  I  go  this  way  on 

purpose,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  miss  nothing  in  travelling."    To  do 

him  justice,  we  made  easy  journeys,  and  fared  sumptuously.   A  servant 

was  always  sent  on  early  to  the  place  where  we  proposed  resting  far 

the  night,  and  my  firiend  piqued  himself  on  arriving  as  punctually  to 

dinner  as  if  he  had  only  driven  down  to  his  own  house  at  Tooting.     He 

carried  with  him  what  he  called  a  *'  rout ;"  a  written  list  of  the  objects 

and  places  to  be  noticed  in  each  stage;  and  it  was  evidently  the 

greatest  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  to  eross  out  the  names  with  his  pencil,  as 

we  despatched  the  successive  portions  of  our  task.     He  never  allowed 

a  halt  but  with  manifest  uneasiness,  except  once,  when  we  drew  up  to 

the  inn-door  at  Bacharach  to  taste  the  wine.     "  Stop,"  he  would  say 

reluctantly  to  the  postilion — "  but  you  need  not  dismount.    What  as 

that  town  with  the  castle  ?" — "  Caub."     **  And  that  odd  building  in  the 

middle  of  the  river  ?"— '<  The  Pfabs."    <'  And  that  high  place  with  the 

fortification  ?" — "The  Rheinfels.'^    "  Drive  on — be  brisk.     Come,  we 

have  seen  Caub,'*  (striking  out  the  names  as  he  spoke)  "Pfalx,  and 

Rheinfels,  and  we  have  only  lost  three  minutes  and  a  hidf-*-too  much 

time — but  it  takes  so  long  to  make  these  Germans  move  agaia  if  they 

once  stop*"    At  Coblentz  (which  was  one  of  our  resting-plaees)  I  su^-> 

gested  that  we  should  cross  the  river  to  visit  the  renowned  fortress  of 

Ehrenbreitstein.     *'  Why,"  said  he,  "  we  saw  it  for  a  good  quarter  o£ 

an  hour  as  we  walked  up  that  hill  to  the  Chartreuse."    "  But  that  w^m 

such  a  distant  view."    "  Well — stay — they  will  be  ten  minntea  putting* 

the  horses  to — ^run  down  to  the  water-side  and  look  at  it,  and  you  shall 

have  my  telescope."     When   we  approached  the  celebrated  Sevea 

Mountains,  we  were  told  that  two  of  the  eminences  before  us  were 

Drachenfels  and  Rolandseck ;  both  scenes  of  romantic  legend.     "  And 

which  is  Drachenfels,"  said  I,   "  and  which  Rolandseck  ?"     **  What 

does  it  matter  ?"  answered  my  companion,  **  we  are  sure  we  see  than 

both:"    And  thus  did  we  pass  through  the  scenery  oi  the  Rhine,  that 

'*  Blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chief-less  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls*  where  Ruin  greenly  dwelb." 

It  was  my  fortune  many  years  afterwards  to  meet  the  same  gentfe- 
raan  a  second  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  encounter^  each 
other  at  Cologne.  He  had  just  been  ''  seeing,"  in  his  manner,  all  the 
notable  things  of  this  ancient  city,  from  the  skulls  of  the  three  Wise 
Men  to  the  rival  manufactories  of  scented  water,  and  had  completed 
his  task  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner-time.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  seen  the  famous  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  lately  replaced  in  the  church  for  which  it  waa 
originaJly  painted.     He  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  far  from  receiving 
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the  soggestkm  with  pSocusure,  he  looked  at  nie  with  as  much  mortification 
as  if  I  had  told  him  of  a  gteat  loss  at  sea,  or  an  elopement  in  his  fa- 
mily. **  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  *'  I  suppose  I  must  see  the  picture.  I 
am  sure  I  thank  you  for  mentiom'ng  it.  How  iax  did  you  say  it  was 
to  the  churah  ?  You  are  certain  the  painting  was  in  the  Louvre  ?  So 
unlucky !  the  thing  happening  at  this  time  of  day.  Well !  it  is  useless 
to  say  more.  You. know  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  Rubens — ^have  a 
Rubens  myself  at  Tooting."  So  the  poor  gentleman  bustled  away  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  I  charitably  followed  to  assist  him  in  his  ho- 
mage to  the  Fine  Arts.  We  arrived ;  he  entered  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  and  made  directly  for  the  altar.  The  great  picture  is  concealed 
from  view  by  an  imperfect  copy  which  supplied  its  place  while  the 
original  Crucifixion  was  detained  at  Paris :  the  visitor  is  allowed  at 
first  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  rude  imitation, 'which  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  discloses  one  of  the  most  astonishing  works  achieved 
by  modern  art.  My  friend,  however,  did  not  wait  for  this  shifting  of 
•oenes;  he  briskly  walked  up  to  the  external  canvass — *'Ah!"  he 
eried,  *'  a  very  fine  thing  indeed !  Rubens  all  over  I  Ten  minutes  past 
six,  I  declare*  Well,  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  the  Rubens."  And  with- 
out  waiting  for  remonstrance  or  explanation,  he  fled  the  church  as  pre- 
cipitately as  if  the  painted  executioners  had  been  alive  and  marking 
him  out  for  their  next  victim. 

A  worthy  Londoner  whom  I  once  met  at  the  Lakes  was  as  much  a 
man  of  business  as  my  good  friend  of  the  Rhine,  and  carried  his  love 
of  method  still  farther.  We  had  passed  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  and  I  had  begun  to  climb  a  hill  near  Bowness,  which 
seemed  likely  to  afford  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  region. 
I  had  mastered  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  (which  in  a  sultry  summer's 
day  was  no  light  task),  when  I  observed  my  acquaintance  looking  after 
me  in  a  violent  fret  and  agitation,  and  I  presently  perceived  that  he 
had  sent  his  servant  to  overtake  me.  The  man  begged  I  would  come 
back  and  speak  to  his  master.  I  returned.  "  Sir,"  said  the  good 
eitizen  (who  was  a  plump,  fatherly  man,  and  evidently  overheated 
with  anxiety  on  my  account,) — **  Sir,  you  must  excuse  the  liberty  I 
am  taking ;  but  I  believe  you  have  not  seen  this  book.  I  have  tra- 
velled all  round  the  Lakes,  Sir,  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  it  has  saved 
me  from  many  mistakes,  such  as  you  were  about  to  make  just  now — 
Sir,  do  you  know  you  were  going  to  Station  V.  before  you  had  been 
at  Station  IV.  ?  Look  what  the  book  says-^'  Station  IV.  Rawlinson's- 
nab  is  a  peninsular  rock  of  a  circular  figure,  swelling  to  a  crown  in 
the  centre.' "  I  believe,  in  the  first  energy  of  my  reply  I  sent  my  kind 
monitor  and  his  book,  and  RawlinsonVnab — ^farther  than  was  con- 
sistent with  strict  politeness;  and  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  inn,  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  it  till  he  had  gone  the  round  of  his  stations  accord- 
ing to  the  rubrick,  and  finally  evacuated  the  country. 

My  recollections  would  supply  many  other  sketches  of  travelling 
society,  but  I  pause  for  the  present,  lest  the  reader  should  refuse  to 
proce^  any  farther  in  mine.  If  we  part  in  kindness  now,  he  will 
perhaps  resume  the  subject  with  me  hereafter. 
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ON    LIEUTENANT   HOOD.* 

Thk  firift>n  lies  low  on  «  wreaih  of  moir^ 

From  his  Jfllaod  home  afar, 
And  tlie  bright  ice  sljceis  and  the  wild  stoim  sleets 
Round  the  rest  of  the  gallant  Ur. 

He  had  spread  his  sail  to  the  Arctic  gale» 

On  a  course  that  no  mortal  knew  ; 
With  a  spirit  brave  he  had  plough'd  the  wave. 

While  the  freezing  tempest  blew. 

Where  the  flinty  North  sends  ite  terrors  forth. 
And  Kfe  is  in  man  atone — 
«r  Where  the  insect  that  plays  in  the  short  summer  rays 

Is  in  winter  a  thing  q(  8tone.*f< — 

There  long  had  he  been,  and  with  wonder  seen 

In  a  circle  the  sun  career. 
And  flash  through  the  night  in  hib  radiance  bright 

In  the  June  of  the  Polar  yesr. 

And  a  wintry  night  by  the  snow-beams'  light 

He  had  worn  for  dull  weeks  away. 
And  the  north  lights  had  shed  on  Kts  haidy  head 
^  Tlieir  gleam,  in  day*s  mockery. 

And  his  task  waa  o'er,  and  he  sought  the  shore— 

The  shore  of  his  native  Isle: 
And  his  bold  heart  bum'd,  as  he  homeward  tum*d. 

At  tba  thought  of  its  green  fields'  smile. 

Atid  he  counted  with  joy  that  his  brave  employ 

Had  won  him  his  Country's  praise  : 
And  he  fondly  dream'd,  as  the  prospect  gleam'd. 

On  «B  hour  of  toiUpurehased  ease.  ^  .      - 

And  cheerful  he  past  over  antres  vast,  ' '  ' ' 

While  the  deep  snow  hid  the  ground,  '    '  ' 

At  night  'twas  his  bed,  and  pillow'd  his  head 
Mid  the  horrors  reigning  found. 

But  the  famine  came,  and  be  dragged  his  frame. 
.      Hunger-stung  and  wearily. 
Over  morass  and  stpne  of  that  iroBtn  aone, 
1  o  his  cQld  log  hilt  to  die.  . 

They  have  laid  him  there  in  th€ir  hearts*  deanair,-         . 

Where  the.  stunted  pine-trees  grow. 
Where  alone  the  sky  with  blue  canopy 

Covers  the  bold  heart  low.— 

W^ere  no  breath  is  heard^-wheiti  no  wins  of  bW  * 
ixrV      '^*  ^  desolate  atoK»phei« ; 
Where  the  softest  ^ound  is  a  thunder^bomid   . 
,    .  In  the  hush  w  the  fear-^Uuck  air» 
Oh  Oiettj  he  ia  kid  !-^ut  im  time  shall  shade 

A  he  worth  of  his'  honest  name  :— 
Though  the  fife  of  the  btare  may  set  dark  in  the  grave. 

inene's  « (town  for  their  glorious  fiimcl  j. 


1.^/ 
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ON    THE   CHARACTER   OF   I4OUI8    XI. 

Louis  XI.  to  whom  the  public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  in 
Quentin  Durward/'  like  most  of  those  men  of  extensive  power  and  ex- 
traordinary character  in  whose  hands  lay  the  fate  of  nations,  has  been 
variously  represented  by  historians.  Some  have  confined  themselves 
to  a  recapitulation  of  his  cruelties,  his  treacheries,  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct, his  superstitious  practices,  and  the  sad  and  desolate  termination 
of  his  career ;  while  others  appear  to  have  been  more  struck  by  his 
fortitude,  his  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  the  important  enterprises  he 
undertook,  the  success  of  his  '  efforts  jajsholishing  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  augmenting  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
aggrandizing  France.  Under  this  last  point  of  view,  that  country  has 
been  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  her  monarchs  ;  for  he 
augmented  her  territory  and  influence  by  the  important  addition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  States  of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 
Amongst  those  who  were  nearest  hU  person,  and'in  whom  he  most  con- 
fided, he  has  found  an  admirer  in  Phihp  de  Comines,  who  has  held  him 
up  to  posterity  as  almost  an  excellent  king.  Dnclos,  also,  who,  though 
historiographer,  possessed  independence  of  mind  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter enough  to  dissuade  him  from  any  false  adulation,  towards  at 
least  a  deceased  monarch,  concludes  the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Louis  XL  in  these  words. 

"  Although  Louis  XL  was  far  from  being  without  reproach  (for  few 
monarchs  have  deserved  more  severe  ones),  yet  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 
celebrated  equaHy  for  his  virtues  as  his  vices^  and  all  things,  considered  that 
he  was  a  king,'* 

Notwithstanding  this  grave  dictum,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  doubt, 
whether  the  talismanic  word  king  be  possessed  of  such  sovereign  virtue 
as  to  obliterate  the  deep-dyed  crimes  which  stain  the  character  of  this 
despot.  Fenelon.  whose  candour  and  rectitude  of  mind  furnished  him 
with  no  other  criterion  for  judging  of  kings  than  the  happiness  or' 
misery  of  the  people  under  their  sway,  represents  Louts  XI.  in  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  "  as  a  wicked  and  ferocious  being,  the  scourgj>, 
of  mankind.'*  The  virtuous  prelate  puts  the  following  bitter  re- 
proaches into  the  mouth  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  who  was  very  little 
less  of  a  villain  than  his  master. 

"The  fundamental  maxim  of  all  those  couDsels,  which  yon  (Louis  XI.) 
took  such  pains  to  insttf  into  those  that  surrounded  you,  was,  that  every 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  be  done  for  you,  and  you  alone.  You  reckoned 
as  nothing  the  princes  of  your  blood  ;  nor  the  Q^een,  whom  you  kept  at  a 
distance  from  you  and  in  captivity;  nor  the  Dauphin,  whom  you  had 
brought  up  in  ianoiance  and  confinement ;  nor  the  kingdom,  which  you  de- 
solated by  your  harsh  and  cruel  policy— the  interests  of  which  were  always 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  your  tyrannous  authority.  You  even  set  no  value 
upon  your  most  devoted  favourites  and  ministers,  whom  you  made  use  of 
merely  to  deceive  others.  Ypu  never  had  the  least  afiection  for,  nor  put  the  least 
conficlence  in  any  one  of  them»  unless  when  driven  to  it  by  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. It  was  your  delight  to  deceive  them  in  their  turn,  as  you  had  empk^red 
them  to  deceive  others ;  and  they  were  sure  to  become  your  victims  on  the 
slightest  umbrage,  of  when  the  most  trifling  benefit  could  result  to  you 
from  their  .destmction.  There  was  not  a  moment  of  security  for  any  one 
within  vour  sphere.  You  played  with  the  lives  of  men.  You  never  loved  n 
hnman'DWng,---how  then  could  you  expect  that  any  one  should  love  you 
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Yoa  delighted  to  deceive  every  one, — ^how  could  you  hope  then  that  any  ofi« 
should  confide  in  you  from  motives  of  esteem  or  friendship !  Such  dismte- 
rented  fidelity^  where  v^as  it  to  have  been  learned }  Did  you  deserve  it,  or 
dared  you  to  hope  for  it  ?  Could  it  have  been  practiseci  towards  you,  or 
within  the  precincts  of  your  court  ?  Was  it  possiole  to  preserve  an  upright 
and  sincere  heart  for  the  space  of  eight  days  passed  unaeryour  influence? 
Were  we  not  forced  to  be  scoundrels  the  moment  we  approached  yon? 
Were  we  not  declared  villains  by  the  very  circumstance  of  gainiog  your 
favour,  as  the  only  way  of  attaining  it  was  by  villainy  i  Those  who  wished 
to  preserve  their  nonour  untouched,  and  their  conscience  unstained,  took 
care  to  keep  far  away  from  you.  They  would  have  gone  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  earth  sooner  than  live  in  your  service/' 

Voltaire  has,  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  distinguished  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Louis  XL  those  traits  which  may  claim  the  approbation  of  pos- 
terity, from  those  which  are  calculated  only  to  excite  their  horror ;  he 
remarks, 

*'  The  life  of  Louis  XL  offers  a  most  singular  contrast;  and  as  if  for  th« 
purpose  of  humiliating  and  confounding  virtue,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  a 
g^eat  king,  a  being  whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  an  unnatural  sod» 
a  barbarous  brother,  an  unkind  husband,  a  bad  father,  and  a  perfidious  neigh- 
bour. He  Blled  with  bitterness  the  last  years  of  his  father's  life,  and  was  Uie 
cause  of  his  death.  The  unfortunate  Charles  VII.  as  is  well  known,  died 
through  fear  of  being  made  away  with  by  his  son ;  he  chose  starvins  himself 
to  death  to  being  poisoned  by  his  own  child !  The  mere  dread  of  such  an 
event  by  a  father,  proves  that  the  son  vras  at  least  considered  capable  of  per- 
petrating so  horrible  a  crime." 

Duclos  also  proves,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  that  the  conduct  of 
this  prince  exhibited  qualities  of  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  na- 
ture :  at  one  time  giving  way  to  the  impulses  of  cruelty,  pride,  jea- 
lousy, and  vindictiveness,  while  at  another  he  act;ed  with  p^ect  6ofc- 
hommie,  trusting  confidence  and  even  kindness.     An  author  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  Dumesnili  in  a  work  on  Louis  XL  has  hazarded  the  surmiac^ 
that  the  extreme  mistrust  observable  in  Charles  VII.  and  the  sombre 
melancholy  and  cruelty  of  Louis  XL  had  come  to  them  with  their  blood 
as  descendants  of  Charles  VI.  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete 
mental  alienation,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  he  shewed  himself  equally 
suspicious  and  cruel,     it  may  be  that  Charles  VI.  left  this  '^  heritage 
of  woe*'  to  his  descendants :  a  surmise  that  becomes  the  more  probame 
when  we  examine  with  attention,  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Loais  XL 
When,  shut  up  in  the  chateau  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  hemmed  in  by 
numerous  guards,  he  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  every  new  fi^e ; 
when  he  delivered  over  to  the  murderous  hands  of  his  executioDer  and 
favourite  Tristan  the  Hermit,  those  who,  however  innocent,  excited  his 
suspicions,  whilst  he  sought  to  dissipate  his  thick-coming  ikncies  and 
black  melancholy,  by  viewing  from  the  walls  of  the  chateau  the  simple 
dances  and  amusements  of  the  shepherds  and  villagers ;  when  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  relics  that  it  was  possible  to  procure ;  when  be 
caused  himself  to  he  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  the  oil  of  the 
kofy  Ampoule,  kept  at  Rheims,  in  order  to  prolong  his  life ;  when  he  coih 
ferred  the  title  of  Coimtess  of  Bologne  upon  the  Virgin  Mary ;  when 
he  drank  the  blood  of  young  children,  in  order  to  renovate  his  strength 
and  bring  back  his  youthful  vigour ; — when,  I  repeat,  we  think  upon 
these  facts,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  recognize  a  taint  of  insanity  in 
the  singular  compound  of  this  monarch's  mind,  similar  to  that  with 
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which  Charles  VI.  was  afflicted.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  hest  excuse,  that  can  be  offered  in  his  favour.  However, 
Charles  VI.  did  not  display  these  propensities  before  the'  period  of  his 
madness ;  while  on  the  contrary,  Louis  XL,  during  the  full  vigour  of 
his  faculties  mental  and  corporeal,  while  he  was  conceiving  and  execu-> 
tiag  vast  and  well-organized  plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
power,  shewed  himself  always  suspicious,  false,"£re^cberous,  and  cruel. 
A  certain  portion  of  this  cruelty  must,  in  fairness,  be  put  to  the  account 
of  the  barbarity  of  th^~irmes  in  which  he  lived ;  few  if  any  of  the 
princes  of  that  period  being  exempt  from  charges  of  this  nature.  Know- 
ing or  employing  no  other  means  than  terror  and  cruelty  to  quell  the 
turbulence  of  their  subjects,  they  took  vengeance  for  barbarous  insur- 
rections by  still  more  barbarous  punishments.  In  the  long  struggle 
between  Louis  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  famous  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
a  struggle  which  renders  the  annals  of  this  reign  so  interesting,  we 
are  presented  with  a  r^;ular  trial  of  skill  between  the  bad  &ith,  trea- 
chery, and  cruelty  of  the  two  rivals.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
Charles  the  Bold  was  naturally  good  and  generous,  and  that  it  was 
the  vices  of  Louis  XL  that  forced  him  to  adopt  the  use  of  similar  wea- 
pons. But  this,  we  think,  is  giving  too  great  an  extension  to  charita- 
ble surmise.  It  would  be  a  strange  effect  of  rivalry  to  make  Charles 
thus  adopt  the  crimes  and  bad  qualities  of  his  adversary.  A  nuuro 
reasonable  supposition  is,  that  the  unprincipled  and  atrocious  conduct, 
of  both  was  the  result  of  the  savage  sentiments  so  generally  prevalent, 
at  that  period,  pushed  to  excess  under  the  baleful  influence  of  violent 
passions  and  uncontrolled  power. 

Dumesnil,  who  has  been  already  cited,  has  remarked  some  extra-, 
ordinary  coincidences  between  the  lives  of  Louis  XL  and  Tiberius* 
The  ci>iDmencement  of  the  career  of  both  these  princes  began  by  a  long 
exil«.  Louis  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  practised  an  equal  degree  of 
dissimulation  with  Tiberius  during  his  sojourn  at  Rhodes.  They  were 
both  equally  addicted  to  astrology,  and  put  a  like  faith  in  superstitious 
practices  and  relics.  They  ware  both  equally  anxious  to  avoid  war* 
not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  that  they  considered  the  conquests 
or  acquirements  made  by  political  intrigue,  as  reflecting  more  personal 
credit  upon  them,  and  the  honour  of  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  di- 
vide with  their  military  forces.  After  a  harsh  and  tyrannous  reign,  both 
these  princes  precipitately  retired  into  seclusion,  and  sought  to  shun 
the  sight  of  their  subjects,  except  those  chosen  from  amongst  them  to 
be  immolated  as  victims  before  their  eyes.  It  is*  also  said,  that  Louis* 
like  Tiberius,  divided  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  between  alternate 
debaucheries  and  cruelties.  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  resem- 
blance, these  two  tyrants  are  widely  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  different  motives  of  their  dissimulation,  their  cruelty,  and  their  se^ 
elusion.  The  moving  principle  of  Tiberius  was,  hatred  and  scorn  of) 
mankind ;  that  of  Louis,  an  insatiable  love  of  sway.  The  latter  retired\ 
into  seclusion  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  an  artificial  power,  capa-  > 
ble  of  resisting  the  approaches  of  old  age  and  infirmities.  He  con-r^. 
founded  and  astonished  the  neighbouring  princes  by  the  rapidity  of  hisi 
negotiations,  by  the  number  of  ambassadors  and  political  agents  that 
he  sought  to  multiply  in  foreign  courts.  When  there  was  no  treaty 
on  the  tapis  to  countenance  their  presence,  he  took  care  to  employ 
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tlf^tn  in  udmimstering'to  his  fbncies  or  caprfee^.  He  tent  agents  afl 
over  Europe  to  purchase  die  most  celebrated  conrsers  and  the  rarest 
dogs.  Sw^en  and  ]>entnark  were  pot  under  contribution  for  the 
wild  beasts  of  their  ford^ts  ;  lions  and  leopards  were  brought  at  an  im* 
mense  expense  from  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa.  Nothing  was 
ttfked  of  but  the  magnifieence  and  spirit  of  the  monarch :  which  was  the 
object'  he  -had  in  view,  as  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  the  approaches 
ef  death  by  the  affectation  of  youthful  sports  and  cajlrices.*  This  pre- 
tended trait  of  policy  may,  however,'  have  been  nothing  more  than  an 
access  of  folly  that  developed  itself  in  solitude.  Happy  would  it  be 
fbr  their  people,  if  the  follies  of  kings  were  only '  exhibited  in  such 
^v.  harmless  vagaries.  It  is,  however,  certain  tlHit  a  remorse  of  conscience 
\«^jgbed  heavily  upoJTXWrtfr  towards  the  clove  of  his  life,  and  this 
tnigHTIftve  been  one  of  the  means  he  employed  to  escape  from  it.  He 
brdtered  an  enquiry  to  be  made,  whether  his  subbi^inate  agents  bad 
ilot  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them :  a  ratber  extraordinary  scr«rp1e 
on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  had  delivered  thousands  of  his  subjects 
kito  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  exhorted  the  parliament  to  be 
less  free  in  receiving  accusations.  About  the  same  time  he  made  a 
bargiifl  for  his  monument  with  Conrad  de  Cologne,  a  goldsmith,  and 
Laurence  Wear,  a  brass- founder,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand golden  crdwns.  And  in  order  that  bis  bust  might  be  an  accurate 
resemblance  of  him  in  his  best  days,  he  ordered  the  artists  to  examine 
hi^  former  portraits,  and  add  from  them  whatever  old  age  might  have 
altered  or  effiiced  in  his  features. 

Some  modern  authors,  in  seeking  an  excuse  to  extenuate  the  crhnes 
of  Louis  XI.,  have  chosen  rather  untenable  ground  for  their  appro- 
bation. Duclos,  for  instance,  asserts,  that  Louis  XI.  was,  of  all  the 
Prerich  monarchs,  he  who  best  knew  how  to  manage  or  turn  to  bis  own 
advantage,  the  States  who  then  represented  the  kingdom,  and  eulogises 
him  ibr  his  prudence  in  not  convoking  them  but  when  die  malcon- 
tents and  the  factions  pushed  their  enterprises  to  excess.  He  admires 
the  policy  of  Louts  in  inflaming  the  dioice  of  the  deptities.  aad  by 
thus  making  sure  of  their  suflRrages  beforehand,  being  enabled  in  sMbe 
measure  to  dictate  the  decisions  of  an  assefnbly,  of  which  he  wiiAied  to 
make*  an  instrument  and  not  a  partner  in  power.  This,  Sn  ibe  present 
diiy,  would  be  called,  and  properly  so,  a  corrupting  of  the  national  re^ 
presentation.  Under  Louis  XV.  when  Duclos  wrote,  they  n^^thave 
entertained  but  very  loose  and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  dignitiea  and 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  natibn,  fbr  Duclos  cbus  to  hold  up 
as  an  object  almost  of  eulogium,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  *the 
French  nation  has  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  despot  of  Plessis  les  Tonrs. 
Louia  corrupted  the  judges  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and 
enriched  them  with  the  sp6!la  of  those  whom  they  condemned.     An 


*  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  absurdities  to  whirb  ho  bad  recourse  to 
wSrd  off  death,  which  he  so  much  feared.  We  shaH  merely  mention  ttro.  He  hid 
blight  ft«M  GologM  sottie  of  the  pretended  boaes  of  th«  three  Gasiera  HHigs  «i%o 
•n'ftniA  Id  hmt  ylMted  the  inluit  Uirist,  tnd  whkh  bonfs  Hisra  mppoMd  l»  be  of 
sov9raigii|,Tirta0  ia  the  €Mre  ^  royfl  aU^Bi^ntv .  In  a  letter  pf  JU>uJa>  ^  of^rpf  Uii 
iSriors  of  Noire  Dame  de  Sallftf  he  veHemeDtiy  entreats  of  Our  lLady;to,gr^iit  hiia  ^ 
tfuhftaiifiMrr^  a$  his  physiclun^  assure  him  tnat  this  is  the  only  fdawnfV  wftlA  |2 
gM«'M^«helie4l«ll.         '  '    '      *■         '■'    •    ':.'»/•■"-"*     •' 
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author  little  knovra  out  u£  Fraiuse,  Pwpe  Matkieus  who  bfkl  t))e  ioi- 
pudence  to  write  b»  eulogium  of  Louis  Xl^  siiy«  of  thia  moparcb, 
**  that  justice  put  her  sword  more  firequeutly  than  her  balaixco  into  his 
handy  which  he  xiiade  miMsy  of  the  nobles  severely  feel,.-  wibose  trial  w^ 
ffenerally  preceded. by  their  esLecation."    This,  notwiilistanding  Pieri^ 
Mathieu's  adouration  for  his  royal  master,  sounds  more  like  an  epigvam 
upon  him  than  any  thing  else*    Some  authors  have  set  dowu  aaa  traiitof 
profound  policy,  Louis's  famiUariwg  himself  with  the  people,  ywiti^ 
obscure  citizens,  enquiring  into  their  family  aiTaicsy  sitting  ait.  their 
tables  and  partaking  of  their  humble  fime,  and  in  turn  permitting  them 
to  appear  at  his  own  royal  banquets.     As  he  wished  to  le^n  th^  ia«  t 
fluence  of  the  nobles,  it  was  good  policy^  as  they,  suppose,  on  his  part» ) 
to  make  himself  beloved  by  the  people  and  give  them  consideration*  / 
But  it  is  probable  that  there  was  more  of  iaocy  and  whim  than  of 
policy  in  tiiese  familiarities ;  and  that,  b^ing  naturally  a&ble,  inquiai- 
tive,  and  anxious  to  discover  the  truth,  he  had  adopted  an  9qu^.conv> 
desceoaion  towards  every  class  of  his  subjects.    If  he  had  hoen  sfl*  d<9« 
sirous  of  securing  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the  middling  and  Iow^7 
daases,  he  would  not  have  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  .boun4 
in  pairs,  several  citizens  of  Paris,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  Qorr^uipo^r 
ence  with  his  enemies.     He  would  have  treated  with  less  barbarAy| 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  towns  iM^d  cities  that,  be  conqu^i^' 
The  UMist  atriking  peculiarity  of  his  characte/r  is,  perhaps,  the  as^ei^  ^ 
dancy  which  he  allowed  some  of  those  in  menial  situaMiopa  ^alif^  hil  i 
person  to  acquire  over  him.     Some  of  these  so  captivatecl  his|.i;99]^- 
dence»  that  he  intrusted  them  with  several  mo^t  importantr  i^mfipns 
and  affairs  of  state.     But  still  more  ejctraordinary  and/altog^|thpr  ^ 
odious  w^as  the  degrading  familiarity  which  existed  betw^teq  hi^t.andl 
bis.prevot,  the  atrocious  Triatan  the  Hermit,  a  wretch  wh(^  took  a  JGsf/ 
rocious  delight  in  executing  the  cruel  orders  of  his  m^ter^i  .  This 
horrid  being  be  called  hln  gossips    With  the  exception  of  the  barbarian 
Caar  Peter  I.  of  Rusiiia,  the  history- of  modern  times  oSei^^no  o^b^r/ 
example  of  a  prince  who  toohi  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  <with  his.  own* 
eyes  the  e^^ecutions  he  had  ordered,  and  who  afterwards  amicab^ 
pressed, the  hand  of  the  ej^^ecutionei;,  sull  drippii^.with  the  bipod ^f^f 
his  victims^    lioubmay  be  more,  easily  pardoned  for  having  conCeirred 
the  title  of  Count  de  Meulan  upon  his  barber  Olivier  le  Dain*  wbp 
served  him  faithfully  and  proved  himself  a  brave  .captain.  .But  uufbrr 
tunately  this  valiant  barber  bad  a  spice,  of  the  villain  in  hinv  like,  w^ 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  or  confidence  of  Louis :  he  wa^.htm^d 
in  the  foUpwiog  reign  for  havjing,  during  the  time  of  hisrppwei;  and 
cre4it>  caused  to  be  strangled,   the  husband  of  a  lady,  who^.lif^ 
he  had  promised  to  spare  as  the  price  of  the  wife's  submiss^m  po^  hi9 
deairea.    This  trait  proves  him  .to  haye  been  a  worthy  fevourito  .o£  SHoh 
a  despot.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Jaques  Coittier,  his  physician,! 
contrived  to  inspire  Louis  with  so  wholesome  a  fear  of  him ;  he  qb*< 
tained  from  him  any' thing  and  every  thing  h^  wished;  he  spok^, tq 
him  with  arrogancei  and  even  insolence,  without  bringing  dowa-^pon 
himsetf  fchewrath  of  the  tyrant.     He  often  said  to  him^  ^  I  knkyw  that 
jtni'  win  serve  me  some  fine  morning  a^  yon  have  served  s^y-nii&AV 
otberi,  bat  I  swear  to  you  that  jou  ^hal)  live  b^t  ei^h^  day$'*4{Ven 
By  this  extravagant  threat  he  worked  upon  Louis's  cre^li^.iW^i^fMiv^ 
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It  was  owing  to  the  game  causes  that  he  spared  the  life  of  an  astrolo- 
ger, whom  he  had  doomed  to  death,  hut,  wishing  to  prove  the  fiillacy  of 
his  art,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  foretell  the  period  of  his  own  death, 
to  which  the  wily  juggler  replied  with  apparent  Bang  froid^  that  it 
would  take  place  exactly  three  days  hefore  that  of  his  majesty. 
The  King's  dread  of  his  physician  will  appear  the  less  surpriaing,  if 
'  we  recollect  in  what  continual  fear  of  death  the  monarchs  of  that  day 
>  were ;  when  their  distrust  and  dread  of  treachery  were  such,  that  at 
;  their  interviews  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  strong  bars  of 
wood  or  iron,  through  the  intervals  of  which  they  passed  their  hands. 
It  was  thus,  that  Edward  of  England  and  Louis  met  at  Pequigny.  "  On 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,"  says  Comines,  "  was  erected  a  strong  palisa- 
ding of  wood,  similar  to  that  of  which  the  cages  of  lions  are  made,  and 
the  distances  between  the  bars  were  only  large  enough  to  allow  an  arm 
to  pass  through/'  In  like  manner  it  was  with  a  strong  grating  be- 
tween them  that  Louis  and  the  Constable  of  France  met  to  treat  of 
their  differences.  Louis  and  his  brother  monarchs  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  putting  confidence  in  each  other's  honour.  It  was  for  having 
blindly  confided  in  the  word  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  Louis  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  chateau  of  Peronne,  and  was  obliged,  as  the  price 
of  his  liberty,  to  assist  the  duke  in  exterminating  the  revolted  inhabitants 
of  Liege.  Louis,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  as  little  regard  to  his 
word  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  :  he  judged  of  others  by  lumself,  and 
in  that  age  he  was  not  often  mistaken  in  so  doing.  A  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his  was,  "  he  that  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  reign."  If  this  be  true,  few  kings  knew  better  how  to  reign  than  he. 
It  was  only  when  he  swore  upon  the  true  cross  of  St.  Lo,  that  be  con- 
sidered  himself  bound ; — as  for  all  other  oaths,  he  held  himself  dispensed 
from  observing  them,  unless  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so.  Xjouis 
is  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  took  the  title  of  "  Most  Ckris- 
tian"  though  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  number  who  had  less  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but,  as  a  compensation,  no  one  could  be  a  more 
scrupulous  observer  of  devotional  practices  and  the  dues  of  the  church. 
In  1481,  he  visited  for  seven  days  successively  the  tomb  of 'Saint  Mar- 
tin, and  gave  an  offering,  each  time,  of  thirty-one  golden  crowns :  this 
was  his  usual  donation  when  he  visited  a  church,  or  heard  mass,  m  cmd- 
pany  with  the  Queen.  Oh  Assumption  day,  he  gave  three  times  as 
manv  golden  crowns  as  he  was  years  old ;  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  so  profuse  of  donations  to  the  churches,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  domains  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  superstition,  France  was  near  teing 
indebted  to  him  for  a  general  code  of  laws,  and  a  unity  of  wvtghta  and 
measures,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea.  But  these  wise  and 
useful  intentions  did  not  receive  their  execution  till  the  revolution  ai 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  letters^ 
which  he  established  for  his  own  personal  service,  have  become  a  ge- 
neral advantage.  It  was  Louis  also,  who  first  introduced  Swiss  stipen- 
diaries to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  as  if  Frenchmen  were  not  the  fittest 
guardians  of  the  throne  and  monarch  of  France.  D.  S. 
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HARP   OF    ZION. — Ho.    II. 

The  Song  of  Deborah, 

On  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  Jehovah  hath  past. 
And  the  turrets  of  Harosheth  shook  to  the  blast. 
And  the  mountains  of  Edom  were  crumbled  to  dust. 
As  the  lightnings  of  wrath  on  their  proud  foreheads  burst  I 

The  Canaanite  came  like  the  grasshopper  down— - 
Like  the  grasshopper  noio  that  the  tempest  hath  strewn— 
And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  his  battle  array 
Hath  past  like  the  chan  in  the  tempest  away ! 

Oh  proudly  the  war*horse  was  pawing  the  plain 
Ana  proud  was  the  boast  of  the  warrior-train  i 
But  the  red-star  in  Heaven  hath  withered  their  force. 
And  Kishon  hath  swept  them  away  in  his  course ! 

And  his  bride  look'd  forth  from  her  latticed  tower. 
When  the  soft  dew  was  sinking  on  tree  and  on  flower ; 
And  she  thought  as  the  gust  of  the  night-wind  swept  by, 
^was  Sisera's  chariot  in  triumph  drew  nigh. 

And  she  watch'd  till  the  last  dim  star  of  the  night 
Had  faded  away  in  the  morning  light — 
"  Why  tarry  his  chariot-wheels  thus  ?"  she  cried, 
"  O  haste  with  thy  spoils  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride  I" 

But  far  from  his  bridal  bower  away. 

In  the  tent  of  the  stranger  proud  Sisera  lay— 

With  the  dust  for  his  couch — and  the  worm  at  his  side,-** 

All  headless  he  lies — he  hath  Death  for  his  bride  1 

w.a 
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Strolling  one  morning  in  the  Spring  of  18 —  through  a  TiUage  in  i  O 
the  north  of  merry  Devon,  I  observed  young  Isaac  Wall  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Blaise,)  the  roving  ash-waddler,  in  hot  argu- 
ment with  his  worship  the  Justice.  Isaac  was  momited  on  a  fine  ath*  > 
letic  ass,  garnished  on  all  sides  with  tinker's  tools  and  bags  of  wood* 
ashes.  On  the  beast's  withers  crouched  a  young  otter  snarling  at  the 
Justice  as  he  flourished  his  staff  at  the  waddler ;  who,  with  the  end  of 
'  a  long,  brown,  polished,  and  rudely-carved  pastoral  crook,  restrained 
his  little  amphibious  friend  from  attacking  his  worship.  He  occasion- 
ally took  the  mitre  from  his  head,  and  shook  it  in  the  Justice  s  face ; 
and  ever  and  anon  shed  a  cloud  of  dust  from  his  patched  clerical  gown 
on  his  worship's  garments.  These  were  quite  in  the  old  fashion — 
quaint,  bizarre,  imposing,  and  affected.  The  style  is  now  perhaps 
rooted  out  from  its  few  strong  holds  even  in  the  heart  of  Devon.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  bedecked  with  silver  coins,  cuffed  and  collared  with 
rich  crimson  velvet.  His  vest  was  a  long-flapped  flowery  brocade 
— ^a  cravat  of  fine  muslin,  with  a  rumung  pink  border,  encircled  his 
neck.  His  nether  garments  were  greasy  buckskins  and  yam  stockings 
of  the  old  card  pattern,  wherein  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  shouldered 
each  other,  ace  shouldered  deuce,  diamond  flamed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
spade,  and  every  card  in  the  pack  flaunted  ^twixt  ankle  and  knee-band. 
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His  worship  was  about  fifty  yean  of  age,  fat  and  uolettered :  one  wlitf 
loved  the  ways  of  old,  and  had  not  been  a  score  of  miles  from  bia  se- 
cluded domains  (as  be  often  boasted)  above  thrice  in  bis  life.  When  I 
approached,  he  was  loud  in  interrogatories.  "  Hqw  dare  yon. 
Sirrah  V*  quoth  he,  *^  How  dare  you  travel  the  county  in  that  guise, 
with  a  pedlar's  pack  on  your  back  too,  when  the  .maggot  for  illidt 
dealing  bites  ?  How  dare  you  keep  an  al^ouse  by  Exmoor  yonder 
without  a  licence?  What  warranty  hold  you?  Where's  your  con- 
science ?" 

"  Shut  up  your  worshipful  head,"  replied  BlaisCi  drawing  himself 
proudly  up,  and  exhibiting  a  large  woolcomb  as  he  spoke.  **  A  man's 
conscience  must  have  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  in  these  days ;  and 
many  do  that  without  authority  which  I  do  by  statute.  Talk  to  snch 
men  of  conscience.  I  am  a  woolcomber's  son.  Sir !  Who  does  not  te- 
member.  Sampson  Wall,  my  father  ?  Did  he  not  parade  in  proper 
trappings  as  Blaise  the  good  Bishop's  representative,  for  nine  euooewve 
years  ?  He  died,  Sir,  while  officiating  in  the  old  rite»  with  hia  Inendi 
and  the  fellow-craftsmen  who  honoured  him  as  their  chief  avoood  biiB, 
in  an  open  street  of  his  native  town — a  woolcomber  to  the  la8t»  with 
this  mitre  on  his  head,  this  comb  in  his  left  and  this  crook  in  his  right 
hand,  and  these  robes  flowing  about  him,  as  the  proxy  of  the  tradcTs 
patron  saint.  I  have  worn  them  ever  since ;  and  while  a  rag  of  them 
hangs  to  its  neighbour  I  '11  not  cast  them  off,  for  the  good  okl  man's 
sake,  who  impoverished  himself  to  school  such  a  truant,  wandering. 
ungrateful,  tinker-loving  rogue  of  a  fellow  as  I  was.  I  am  a  wool 
comber's  son,  Sir,  and  therefore,  thanks  to  Billy  Pitt's  Act,  can  cany 
on  any  art,  trade,  or  mystery  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  any  dweller  in  the  land,  beyond  the  University  pre- 
cincts. I  bite  my  nail  at  your  worship.  You  have  been  wooing  and 
hankering  aft^r  Jacob  Shapcot's  daughter  Ally  these  three  years;  bst, 
mark  me,  to  spite  your  worship  much  and  please  myself  a  littie»Ill 
set  about  a  lusty  courtship  to  her  at  once,  and  if  I  do  not  ferii  you  out 
of  all  likelihood  of  ringing  the  beauty,  why  mandamus  me  !** — '*  Pook  ! 
pooh !"  pettishly  ejaculated  the  Justice,  while  Blaise  struck  heek  into 
his  **  palfrey's"  sides,  and  went  off  at  &  strong  gallop  through  the  village. 

About  a  year  after,  I  met  with  the  waddler  agam,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  wooing.  "  Sir  !**  said  he,  **  it  was  a  whole  meBth 
before  I  was  cheered  with  a  single  glance  of  my  lady  goodlock  :  tbsis 
it  happened.  It 's  a  custom  with  us  here  in  Devon  to  cure  a  broken 
lip  by  stealing  unperceived  behind  the  door  at  new-moon-tide^  and 
then  and  there  with  closed  eyes  devoutly  singing  certain  old  rhymes, 
which  you  shall  hesr  anon,  'twixt  the  intervals  of  bussing.  Sweet 
Ally  had  bitten  her  lips  so  fiercely  at  my  warm  courtship  one  evening, 
that  when  I  came  to  see  her  the  next  night,  my  damsel's  mouth  was 
sore  and  rough.  The  young  moon  had  just  then  broken  up  from  her 
soft  cloudy  pillow,  so  that  1  suspected  what  the  lass  was  bent  on  by  her 
attempting  so  often  to  creep  to  the  doorway  unseen.  I  marred  her 
project  thrice  by  a  roguish  glance,  and,  having  a  pleasant  qniddit  in 
my  pate,  suddenly  bade  the  hea  rth-group  good  night.  But  deuce  ft  step 
stepped  I  across  the  threshold. .  Ally  had  darkened  the  d«NMPwaj  for 
her  own  purposes,  and  I  taking  advantage  of  the  oonaiiigfy  ooo- 
ttived  murkiness,  slipped  into  the  nook  unperceived,  instead  of  passing 
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out.  Anon  comes  m^  lasst  with  lid  kissing  Hd,  stealthily  and  lightly 
as  fawn  going  to  Inrook,  when  «Dilie«lniit  8favtd<by  die  low  faftcl^  of 
ctoudi  that  swiftly  scud^g 'twist  An  and  glade»>eheequer  her  verdant 
path.  My  c9ie^  was  lowered  to  lihe  heighi  of  ber  mouth,  and  .dex^ 
tronsly  did  I  contrive  on  her-  approaching*  dijeected  only  by  her 
warm,  short,  fhittered  breathMigSv  to  be.salvte^t-^tbvice  saluted  by  the 
comely  lass;  *  Wall!  W«U!  I  love  thee!  And  mi^  thy  vistue  novr 
cure  me !'  sang  she,  isnd  the  words  Boated  to.saty  pleased  ear,  soft,  low» 
and  indistinct,  as  the  gentle 'talk  of  adieaming  birdleU  She  bussed 
again  y  and  then  chaunted  loudly  and  triumphantly 

•  Wall  1  Wall  I  Pvc  kissed  ihec.  Wall ! 
Wall !  Wall  1  IVe  wooed  thee,  Wall ! 
And  none  have  seen  my  lo^e  to  Wall  i' 

*  Say  you  so,,  darling  V  cried  I,  suddenly  clasping  her  up  iii  my  iarms, 
and  kissing  bee  warmly,-*-*  Say  you  so,  bird,  to  Wall's  face  V  And  I 
danced  out  into  view  with  her  as  I  spoke ;  while  Ally  shrinked,  her 
mannny  frowned,  and  her  stout  brothers  crowded  about  u^  dancing, 
gibing,-  and  frightening  the  caged  blackbird's  head  from  beneath  his 
wing;,  by  their  peals  of  jollity.  '  Now,  Ally,  lass,'  continued  I,  as  the 
voar  abated*  '  you  said  laat  night,  that  you  would  be  wooed  willingly 
by  Rlaise^  if  ever  you  gave  his  sooty  cheek  a  .salute.  Henceforth,  I 
am  a  free  suitor  1    But  come,  folks,  who  says  a  clear  floor  for  a  fall?' 

*  I'll  veil  aay  o'  my  buoys  upo'  the  lime-ash  that  do  zay  noa?'  cried 
old  Shapcot,  shaking  his  stick.  This  was  enough.  One  of  the  youths 
inamediatdy  doffed  woollens,  and  slipped  into  his  corded  jacket,  and 
shin^fiMers.  Our  shoes  were  then  rigidly  inspected  by  the  old  man, 
who  waa  chosen  '  tryer,'  and  neither  nail  being  found  in  the  bottoms 
nortinplate  inserted  atween  the  soles,  we  tippled  a  cup  of  cider  to  each 
other's  health,  shook  hands,  and  manoeuvred  mr  a  grab.  In  two  minutes 
I  felled  the  youngster  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  toe-touch.  While  gra- 
talations.  were  showered  upon  me  for  this  feat,  I  cast  my  eye  ronnd, 
and  in  Ae  winding  of  the  staircase,  detected  Ally  peeping  over  her  sis- 
ter's i^ioolder  at  the  sport.  She  drew  back  the  moment  she  encoun- 
tered mygUace,  but  little  Admonition  boldly  kept  her  place.  I  Yiad 
another  of  the  sturdy  youngsters  down  in  a  twinkling ;  bat  MichcicI, 
the  nestlstripe  of  the  sons,  baffled  me  long.  .  I  threw  him  once  on  his 
side,  again  on  two  joints ;  and  had  almost  brought  him  to  another 
half-&U,  which  would  have  won  me  the  bout,  when  the  fellow  slipped 
aiide,  and  wiped  off  one  from  his  score,  by  turning  my  own  strength  so 

•  eleverly.ia  his  favour,  as  to  tilt  me  on  the  hip.  I  was  tin  and  at  it  again 
with  a  hot  brow  and  a  beating  heart  in  a  moment.  He  was  a  stiff  one, 
and  the  time  we  had  agreed  upon  for  fair  collar  and  elbow  play,  passed 
off  in  striviagt  and  wheedling,  and  tempting,  and  kicking;  still  he  was 
on  his  legs.  I  marvelled !  Ally's  eye  w^  a^ain  upon  me.  I  saw  it 
not^.but  felt  it,  or  fancied  I  felt  it,  on  my  flaming  cheek.  Anon,  in 
came  Mike  for  a  grip  at  my  belly-band,  or  a  kidney-hug.  But  I  was 
'ware  of  hhn,  and  whipping  out  my  gam,  clutched  him  by  shoulder  and 
brisket  He  went  over,  flying  horse-fashion  in  a  trice.  Well !  upon 
tMs,  Ant^  totters  old  Slxapcot  himself,  from  his  elbow-chair,  to^ay 
me  •out*    Xbc  du/ity  protectors  which  he  drew  from  a  dark  nook  by 

•  the  €)MMMyrsidf9  were  of  >q^gh  bark;  for  he  cleaved  to  the  fitshipns 
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of  his  foresires,  and  preferred  the  skin  of  a  stout  oak  to  guard  his 
shins,  rather  than  the  tough  tnde  Df  a  bnll.  They  were  cosily  lined 
with  thick  flannel,  but  still  lacked  padding  to  fit  them  to  his  waning 
withershins.  *  Look  tha  there,  Ikey,'  said  he,  as  we  pledged  tbe  pre- 
paratory health, — *  Look  at  them  trovies.  I  won  thic  pair  o'  leathems 
at  Sonthmolton  nineteen  year,  agone  come  Yeaster;  thac  uns  at 
King^snympton,  the  month  avore  Ally  were  bwoarn'd;  and  ihac 
othmi  at  Yemmacott,  the  day  I  were  morried.  *  Win  me,  and  wear 
me,'  thou  2eez*t  zamplered  upo'  tV  band  o'  um,  wi'  green  and  red 
zilk ;  but  there  they  ha'  hung,  and  there  they  shall  hang  untouched, 
zo  long  as  ever  Geakup  Shapcot  do  zuck  wind.  Now  come  on  oot.  I 
drowth  un  lads  by  the  Tore  hip  vor  a  Tirkin  o'  yeal.  Come  on  Ikey. 
If  I  dwoantscat  dia,  christen  me  twoad.'  Lord  love  you !  I  could  have 
carried  him,  poor  withered  rogue,  to  my  hut  by  Exraoor,  easily  as 
crow  does  dry  elm-twig  to  her  nest.  But  I  dallied  with  him — pre- 
tending to  put  out  all  my  craft  and  strength  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  old 
mai^  sweated  and  blowed  nigh  to  bursting  his  wrinkled  hide,  let  myself 
sink  gently  down  beneath  him- as  a  matter  of  policy.  And  then  to  hesr 
the  breathless  old  body  trying  in  vain  to  squeak  Victoria  I  oh !  'twas 
fine  1  The  boys  chuckled ;  the  dame  chirruped ;  and  down'  came  the 
girls  with  kisses  and  condolements.  When  the  first  burst  of  his  joy 
was  over,  he  sat  cool,  solemn,  and  dignified ;  affecting  to  treat  his  con- 
quest as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  I  was  certainly,  he  said,  one  of  the 
best  players  he  had  ever  mated  with  ;  but  few  could  evade  his  back- 
clamp  :  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  levelled  by  Jacob  Shapcot.  The  sons 
laughed  again ;  and  he  mistaking  the  cause  of  their  mirth  (for  I  feigned 
to  be  chapfallen,  though  Mike  and  his  brothers  knew  how  the  affair 
was  managed),  reproved  three,  and  whacked  the  fourth  for  scofHng  at 
a  beaten  man. 

'*  Supper,  drink,  and  nutty  mirth  succeeded  ;  but  Alice  was  icy,  and 
the  Justice's  bags  sat  heavy  on  the  mind  of  the  dame.  Little  Admoni- 
tion, my  trusty  ally,  af^er  long  noting  her  sister^s  deportment,  at  last 
stole  out,  winking  to  me  as  she  went,  and  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  with  a  few  ashes  in  the  comer  of  her  bib,  which  she  slily  managed 
to  empty  unseen  into  my  palm.  'It's  the  web  o'  th'  ould  gander's 
Toot,'  whispered  she  ;  *  she  died  a  Monday.  I've  a  burned  it  for  tha 
— Dooey  just  gie  *t  to  th'  cretur  in  her  drink,  and  I  *ll  warrant  she  11 
love'e.  It 's  a  sure  charm,  and  ha'  been  tried  scaures  o'  times.  If  you 
do  but  offer  zider  to  her,  wi'  th'  ashes  in 't,  she's  witched  by 't,  and  will 
she,  nill  she,  the  twoad  can't  but  drink — once  down — and  job's  auver 
— she 's  thine  for  zertain.'  I  pretended  to  laugh  at  her  for  a  little 
fool ;  but  warm  was  the  kiss  which  I  pressed  on  the  sun-burnt  cnrls 
that  shaded  her  brow,  and  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  sprinkle  a 
half-filled  jug  with  a  few  of  the  ashes.  I  had  not  the  least  hope  that 
the  proud  hussy  would  take  drink  from  my  hand,  and  advanced  trem- 
bling with  liquor  and  anxiety  to  Ally's  seat.  Judge  of  my  wonder,  when 
she  not  only  eagerly  clasped  the  jug,  but,  instead  of  sipping  like  bird 
at  fiowery  dew-cup,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  she  smilingly 
quaffed  off  the  whole  contents.  There's  virtue  in  an  old  gander's  foot, 
thought  I,  and  who  knows  the  luck  of  the  looby  calf?  Justice,  your 
worshipful  hopes  totter.  The  ashes  left  a  grey  bow  above  Ally's 
upper  lip,  and  ere  her  smooth  round  arm  reached  it»  the  brothers*  eyes 
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were  one  and  all  fixed  on  her.  She  stared  at  her  arm,  after  slie  bad 
passed  it  lightly  across  her  mouth,  and  blushing  deeply,  looked  about, 
to  see  if  any  one  had  observed  her.  The  youths,  as  well  as  Ally,  sus- 
pected what  I  had  accomplished,  and  burst  into  an  uproar  of  laughter, 
the  moment  Ally's  eye  was  fearfully  bent  on  them.  Little  Admonition 
said,  that  I  had  succeeded  in  fixing  a  crooked  pin  in  her  sister's  skirt 
too,  and  the  poor  maiden  deeming  herself  witched  to  have  me,  ran 
out  of  the  kitchen,  to  search  her  garments  for  the  obnoxious  pin. 
Addy  told  me  that  she  could  not  find  it,  and  while  my  lass  fretted  in  her 
chamber,  I,  spite  of  the  frowns  of  dame,  rejoiced  at  the  hearth-side. 
My  otter,  Tommy,  soon  after  crept  into  the  place,  with  a  live  fish  in 
his  mouth  ;  and  while  I  was  caressing  the  obedient  and  well  educated 
little  beast.  Bob,  '  Gentleman  Bob,'  the  farmer's  eldest  son,  proposed 
an  otter  chase  at  day-break.  The  motion  was  carried  bv  acclamation ; 
orders  were  issued  to  the  prentices  for  a  gathering  of  efficient  dogs 
among  the  neighbours  ;  and  afler  a  little  lingering,  and  peeping  into  the 
empty  jugs,  we  all  staggered  bed  ward. 

**  The  doze  of  age  after  a  tipsy  frolic  is  shorter  than  the  sleep  of  youth 
— the  married  man  who  has  been  merry  and  wild  overnight,  leaves  his 
bed  the  next  morning  long  before  the  bachelor — Jacob  Shapcot,  with 
cracked  voice,  rheumy  eyes,  and  sage  long  visage,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  that  appeared  in  the  kitchen  at  day-break.  He  cast  a  rueful 
and  repentant  look  at  the  reliques  of  the  night's  revelry,  and  hurried  up 
his  people,  so  that  the  hunt  might  be  finished  early  enough  for  them 
to  set  about  their  usual  avocations,  within  an  hour,  at  the  latest,  after 
the  customary  time.  He  was  just  as  sparing  of  his  morning  cups,  as 
he  had  been  lavish  of  his  liquor  overnight.  After  a  single  draught 
each,  the  young  men  speedily  equipped  themselves  in  baragan  jackets, 
laced  boots,  stout  hose,  and  straw  hats,  for  the  sport.  Ally,  with  her 
nightcap  awry,  peeped  out  of  her  woodbine-shaded  lattice ;  but  seeing 
me  in  the  yard  below,  blushed,  tittered,  and  drew  back  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. At  length,  armed  with  pikes,  dung-forks,  hoes,  and  poles,  with 
farmer  Grane's  Towler,  Toby  Abbott's  Brandy,  a  couple  of  hounds 
that  were  billeted  on  Bob,  his  own  private  professional  tykes,  and 
some  dozen  yappers  and  yellers  of  all  shapes  and  breeds,  we  sorted  to 
the  number  of  a  score  and  half  towards  the  neighbouring  stream* 

"  We  turned  off  at  the  boundary  bridge  of  the  good  Squire's  park, 
through  which  the  water  flowed.  The  old  hunters  that  sauntered 
about  beneath  the  oaks  in  the  lawn,  pricked  up  their  ears  at  Towler's 
first  joyful  note,  when  freed  from  the  coupling  leathers,  and  galloped 
down  at  full  speed  towards  the  palings,  over  .which  they  stretched  their 
necks,  and  watched  our  proceedinffs,  apparently  with  the  most  intense 
longing  and  interest.  A  meek  doe  had  stolen  charily  down  to  the 
bank  within  the  park,  from  whence  she  was  scared  in  the  midst  of  her 
draught,  by  the  sudden  plash  of  a  leaping  fish ;  and  ere  she  had  tripped 
thrice  her  length  up  the  hill-side  coppice,  Towler's  voice  stvuck  hex 
motionless  with  fear.  The  hares  forgot  their  gambols,  and  scampered 
away  to  cover,  from  which  a  few  of  them  immediately  stole  out  again, 
some  few  bounds,  and  sitting  erect  on  their  strong  haunches,  with 
extended  ears  and  searching  eyes,  peered  anxiously  aroupd.  The 
Tooks  in  the  wood  behind  the  old  mansion-house  be^an  to  caw  most 
querulously,  and  flapped  about  the  tops  of  the  elms  for  many  minutes 
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after,  whik  th^  watch-dogs  far  and  near  responded  in  hoarse    gruff 
tones  to  Towler's  musical  bay. 

''  The  banks  were  rugged  and  beetling ;  some  of  our  dogs  pried  warily 
beneath  them  with  nose  and  eye,  while  others  beat  landward  round, 
and  we,  with  pole  and  pike,  searched  about  the  roots  of  every  old  tree 
that  bathed  in  the  water,— disturbing  the  lurking  Jack  from  bis  bar, 
and  driving  the  mottled  trout  like  arrows  up  the  stream.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  old  Brandy,  the  mother  of  the  subscription  pack,  spoke  in 
a  gleeful  and  decided  tone!  Every  eye  and  ear  was  turned  towards 
such  prime  authority ;  those  who  were  on  the  opposite  bank  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  moments  men  and  dogs  were  all  assem- 
bled round  the  pack-mother.  Meantime  she  was  driving  her  clear, 
melodious  voice  into  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  barley-straw,  some  four 
feet  or  so  from  the  water's  edge.  There  was  evidently  an  otter's  haunt 
beneath,  and  we  sturdily  set  about  thwacking  and  thumping  the  groand 
with  our  poles.  The  true  dogs  parted  off  again :  some  betook  them- 
selves to  the  stream,  paddling  cautiously  about  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  bank;  others  posted  themselves  along  the  margin,  all  joyfully 
ffiving  tongue  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  hurst.  Out  he  came  at 
last,  and  a  chain  of  strong  bubbles  showed  his  course  and  velocity  uf 
dash,  down  the  stream.  There  was  a  moment!  There  was  a  time  of 
shouting,  hurrying,  cheering,  and  heart-beating  I  Away  went  the  dogs 
after  the  game,  swimming  with  all  their  might  on  the  track  of  his  vent- 
ings,  or  following  in  full  cry  along  the  banks.  Some  of  us  cheered  on 
the  padci  while  a  few  of  the  most  active  cut  across  to  die  shallows,  and 
lilunging  hip  deep  in  them,  with  ready  poles  and  erected  spears,  waited 
the  diverts  approach.  Onward  he  bore  in  gallant  style,  maiming  the  dogs 
who  headed  htm,  snapping  at  spear  and  pole,  and  evading  every  jaw- 
clutch  and  tbrust  by  dip  or  parry.  Finding  us  drawn  up  in  sudi  for- 
midable array  on  his  course,  he  rose  for  a  moment,  opened  his  strong 
jaws>  gasped  convulsively,  grinned  at  the  nearest  hound,  and  diving 
again  dragged  him  by  the  leg  under  the  water.  The  victim  was  brave 
Towler,  a  rough  and  a  rigid-toothed  dog,  but  what  chance  has  tyke 
with  otter  in  the  bed  of  a  river  ?  I  hooked  him  up  with  my  pastoral, 
when  almost  at  his  last  gasp.  He  was  hurt  in  twenty  places,  bleeding 
from  heel  to  wither,  water-blind,  deaf,  and  lame ;  but  his  nose  was  still 
alive»  and  on  the  otter's  setting  away  again,  spite  of  his  disaster — 

'  Brave  Towler  led  the  ciy.' 

Our  game  soon  after  took  refuge  under  a  shelving  bank.  There  he 
kept  the  bravest  at  bay.  He  sallied  forth  occasionally,  marked  me- 
mentoes of  the  day  on  the  legs  of  six  of  us,  drowned  two  of  our  hounds, 
disabled  five,  and  sent  several  with  their  tails  curled  under  their  bellies 
disconsolate,  sorry,  and  yelping,  towards  home.  Thrice  did  he  'scape 
us  after  we  mooted  him  from  the  bank,  and  as  often  did  our  high- 
nosed  dogs  reveal  him  again.  At  last,  with  Towler  somewhat  re- 
covered, and  hot  with  revenge,  hanging  on  his  gorge,  while  his  own 
sharp  teeth  were  making  ribbons  of  Brandy's  lug,  I  speared  him.  He 
was  mine  by  the  laws  of  brook  and  fen.  1  carried  him  to  Shapcot's, 
and  after  laving  the  spoil  at  Ally's  feet,  in  the  presence  of  the  frowning 
Justice,  I  dried  my  robes,  adjusted  my  mitre,  mounted  palfrey  Ned, 
slung  Tommy  across  his  withers,  and  trotted  merrily  away. 
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Within  a  week  I  cut  the  t>ark.off  Hosea  Butt's  noie,  after'he  had 
opened  the  pates  of  Mike  and  Bob  at  a  siiurle^stick  match^  and  from 
that  time  who  but  Blaise  the  waddler  was  king  paramount  at  Shap- 
€9ot'st  with  all  but  the  dame  and  Ally.   I  solaced  them  during  the  first 
three  days  of  March — ^the  deafdaySf  when  they  fear  to  sow  com  (seed 
never  growing  that  is  buried  at  such  time)  and  none  lifted  up  so  loud  a 
voice  as  Ikey  Wall  at  their  harvest-home,  when  the  old  man,  with  sons, 
servants  and  assistant-neighbours  about  him,  according  to  ancient  cus« 
torn,  raised  the  garlanded  oak-bough  from  earth  towardsneaven,  in  token 
of  thanksgiving  for  his  plentiful  crops.   Dozens  whooped  as  Uie  green 
branch  was  elevated,  but  my  whoop  was  heard  above  all.    The  lass  grew 
more  kind,  but  she  warmed  to  tne  slowly.    Tlie  Justice  I  made  a  fool  of, 
in  the  presence  of  Ally,  regularly  once  a  month ;  and  whenever  he  sneaked 
down  to  the  farmer's,  I,  to  the  horrible  discontent,  fretting,  and  fuming 
of  the  dame,  was  found  perched  upon  the  seat  of  honour  allotted  to  his 
worship,  from  which,  reiliaing  to  wag  an  inch,  with  gibe  and  song,  I 
flouted  him  most  respectfully.     He  never  could  find  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  me  openly,  so  well  did  I  manage  my  taunts  and  girds.     But  the 
bee  stings  sorely  through  his  rose-leaf— the  Justice  ^It  my  thrusts, 
though  prettily  veiled,  and  hated  me  most  bitterly.     One  night,  'when 
the  dame  expected  his  worship,  she  persuaded  Ally  to  hang  the  rind  of 
a  turnip,  which  she  had  contrived  to  pare  off  wimout  fracture,  on  the 
latch  of  the  door.     Whoever  first  enters  is  fated  to  be  the  bridegroom 
of  the  lass  who  fastens  up  this  charm ;  and  the  did  woman  was  de- 
sirous of  doing  away  with  the  idea  in  Ally's  mind,  that,  having  quaffed 
the  gander's-lbot-ash  cider>  she  was  doomed  to  be  linked  to  Blaise — ^by 
his  worship  being  notified,  under  the  influence  of  a  cantrip  of  equal 
power,  as  the  future  lord  of  her  hand.    I  was  at  the  next  farm  mould- 
mg  spoons  of  the  bits  of  metal  whidi  the  women  had  hoarded,  when 
my  little  ally  warned  me  of  my  peril.    You  may  wonder  why  Adnoo- 
nition  was  so  true  to  my  interest.    Gratitude  made  her  my  friend*    She 
had  the  hooping-cough  three  years  before,  and  I,  in  pity  to  the  child, 
plucked  a  few  hairs  from  the  brown  streak  that  adorns  my  donkey's 
shoulder,  sewed  them  up.  in  a  rag  of  my  gown,  and  hung  the  charm 
with  my  own  hands  about  her  pretty  neck.     She  was  well  in  a  week* 
But  to  proceed,  his  worship  had  already  ambled  down  the  hill  from 
the  village  church  when  Addy  came  to  me,  but  by  a  cross-path  and 
good  speed  I  reached  the  door  before  him.     Oh !    Saint  Botolph ! 
how  she  stared,  the  old  dame  did-^and  how  she  blushed,  my  beauty 
did — ^when  I  entered,  and  taking  the  rind  from  the  latch  unbroken  to 
Ally's  lap,  snatched  a  hearty  buss  for  my  fee.    Shortly  after  in  rolled 
his  worship,  and  the  first  thi^g  he  heard  was  little  Admonition's  tale, 
maliciously  and  shortly  told,  of  the  turnip  charm.    Sore  was  he  at 
heart,  though  he  affected  to  despise  such  foUies;  and  I  remember 
Well,  that  on  the  same  evening  I  gained  a  peg  upon  him  thus :  Ally^ 
by  accident,  lai4  the  bellows  on  ue  table  whereupon  his  arm  rested, 
and  well  the  fat  gentle  knew,  that  she  who  places  such  an  utensil  on 
the  board  will  be  unlucky  for  three  days  after  if  she  take  it  up  again 
herself*    Well  he  knew,  too,  that  whosoever  relieves  the  slut  of  that 
duty  removes  the  ill-chance  from  her  shoulders  to  his  own ;  but  fkst  he 
satas.roopv  turkev-poult.   I  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  ffal« 
lant,  but,  finding  nim  utterly  currish,  tri]p]>ed  at  last  acrosa  the  floor 
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^nd  talking  the  bellows  from  his  eilbow  bung  it  od  iu  peg  in  the  ehium^. 
He  repented  when  I  touched  it,  but  he  was  then  too  late.  Thus  ob- 
tained I  a  smile  from  my  rose  of  the  valley,  and  many  a  tbomy  look 
did  she  afterwards  inflict  on  her  cowardly  suitor.  The  dame  foamed, 
but  I  was  merry  with  little  Addy,  and  basked  in  the  warm  sonny  looks 
of  my  love.  Justice,  thought  I,  to-day  have  I  dealt  thee  a  pong  in  the 
midriff. 

''  He  was  a  miserly  rogue,  and  once  when  I  came  to  his  house  in  the 
way  of  my  profession,  on  putting  a  handful  from  the  heap  which  he 
warranted  to  be  ashes  of  wood  into  my  mouth,  I  knew,  by  the  smack 
they  left  on  my  tongue,  that  they  were  vilely  adulterated.     •  Your 
worship,'  said  I,  *  to  every  seam  of  your  wood,  you  have  burnt  nine 
days  gathering  of  cowdal  from  die  moor,  a  hundred  of  turf,  and  many 
a  square  of  tanners'  leather-chips,  as  well  as  niggardly  bricks  of  blend- 
ed clay,  small  coal,  and  cinders — ^my  palate  tells  me  this ;  and  yet  you 
warrant  the  heap  to  be  all  hard-wood  and  coppice  ash.     Did  you  think 
my  tongue  was  ignorant  as  a  quarry-slate  ? — -Fie !  fie !'    This  lie  of  his 
got  abroad ;  he  was  nick-named  for  it,  and  I,  by  him,  more  hated  than 
ever.     He  has  a  fish-pond  in  his  grounds  which,  tradition  saith,  is  the 
abiding  place  of  a  furious  water-pixy  for  twenty  days  current  at  die 
conclusion  of  every  century.     I  had  heard  of  the  sprite's  trieks  in  the 
days  of  our  grandads,  and  on  the  time  of  his  re-appearance  approach* 
ing,  posted  myself,  night  by  night,  near  the  pond,  to  watch  his  pranks. 
By  way  of  amusing  myself,  I  gutted  tlie  water,  with  the  aid  of  Tommyy 
my  otter,  and  feasted  my  friends  with  the  spoil.    They  knew  not  where 
I  obtained  the  fish — ^it  was  enough  for  them  that  they  had  it  to  prey 
on.     Meantime  I  daily  heard  tales  about  the  Pixy  of  Blackpool.     He 
was  described  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  such  feats  were  as- 
signed to  him  as  ear  never  heard  before.     I  still  fished  in  the  waten— • 
Tommy  and  I — but  deuce  a  smiggott  of  aught  wonderful  saw  we,  sa^e 
and  except  only  a  colossal  carp  now  and  then,  during  all  our  watchings. 
At  last,  his  worship,  while  wandering  with  dame  Shapcot  about  his 
lands  to  astound  her  with  his  rich  possessions  in  beeve  and  fleece,  an* 
consciously  neared  (about  sunset)  a  hedge  that  fringed  the  bank  of 
Blackpool.     In  the  heat  of  an  eloquent  sally  on  the  rare  wool  of  his 
chilver-hogs  then  present,  suddenly  drops  the  uplifted  cane  from  my 
gentleman's  hand,  he  roars  like  a  town-bull,  and  takes  to  his  heels, 
most  uncourteously  leaving  the  dame  to  settle  with  his  honour  the  Pixy 
in  the  best  way  she  could.     I  was  up  to  my  belt  in  water  when  I  heard 
his  shout  (he  shouts  well,  his  worship  does),  aiding  Tommy  to  capture 
a  fine  fish.     I  was  busied,  to  be  sure,  but  I  looked  suddenly  and  care- 
fully about  me,  and  no  pixy  saw  I— deuce  a  bit  of  one.     The  dame, 
however,  vowed  she  did,  and  sorely  terrified  she  was.     I  found  her 
sprawling  and  praying  on  the  ground — and  most  superfluous  of  kisses 
and  kindness  she  became  when  I  raised  her  up.     As  we  walked  towards 
home,  she  lavished  curses,  bitter  as  the  words  to  which  women  are  re- 
stricted could  make,  on  the  cowardly  brutal  Justice,  for  leaving  a  help- 
less woman  in  such  a  situation ;  and  lauded  me  to  the  skies  as  a  mirror 
of  goodness  and  manhood.     Ally  despised  his  worship,  and  looked 
upon  me  as  a  living  wonder,  for  my  daring  hardihood  in  rescuing  her 
mother  from  the  jaws  of  the  terrible  Blackpool  goblin.     I  said  noting, 
but  eh!  me!  how  I  chuckled!     The  Justice  never  showed  his mby 
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mse  at  Shapeot's  again,  and  matters  went  on  •mmmiDgly  in  flivottr 
of  Blaise.    One  night  Ally  stole  out  with  some  other  maids  to  sing— 

*  New  moon !  True  moon— tell  unto  mc. 
Who  my  love  and  husband  shall  be.' 

I  was  standing  at  her  elbow  when  she  concluded.  She  stuck  die  heart 
of  one  of  Bob*s  game-cocks,  that  had  been  killed  in  battle,  with  new 
pins,  placed  it  under  her  pillow  in  a  stocking  which  had  been  thrice 
washed  iii  fountain  water,  and  bleached  as  often  in  moonlight :  that 
night  she  confessed  I  was  the  subject  of  her  dreams.  The  charm 
worked  in  favour  of  Blaise.  She  went  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  jig  to- 
gether in  the  brook  on  Easter  morning,  with  her  true  love*s  face  laugh- 
ing at  the  fun.  She  glimpsed  the  peak  of  my  mitre  in  the  waters,  and 
shrieking  fell — into  my  arms  !  If  she  loitered  in  the  church-yard  at 
nightfall  to  chaunt — 

^  Hemp  seed  I  set,  and  hemp  seed  I  sow. 
Let  my  bonny  boy  come  hither  to  mow/ 

I  was  accidentally  passing  that  way  with  a  scythe  or  a  bill  on  my 
shoulder,  afler  assisting  her  brothers  a-field.  Could  she  but  love 
me  ?  Or  was  she  to  fight  fate  ?  When  each  of  us  present  at  a  meriy- 
meeting  threw  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire  (I  need  scarce  say  that  the 
owner  of  the  lock  that  frizzles  without  flaming  is  doomed  to  die  within 
the  year)  she  grew  pale  as  a  lily  whea  mine  created  no  blaze.  Then 
I  was  sure  she  loved  me  I  It  was  a  bit  of  my  palfrey's  mane,  but  I 
eould  not  bring  the  colour  to  her  cheek  again,  nor  would  she  be  easy 
until  she  plucked  a  curl  from  my  brow,  and  it  threw  up  a  lusty  flame 
when  she  cast  it  on  the  burning  log.  Then  she  moaned  for  my  beast, 
and  he,  poor  palfrey,  has  lived  Ave  months  of  his  allotted  time.  I  look 
£;>rward  with  grief  to  the  hour  of  our  parting ;  but  die  he  must  at  the 
year's  end — that 's  fated.  We  played  at  shorfl  and  pancake  last  Shrove- 
tide, Ally  was  lady  of  the  door,  and  caught  me  as  I  was  dropping  my 
bit  of  crockery  on  the  threshold.  Nevertheless  she  did  not  black  my 
cheeks  with  the  frying  pan,  as  by  the  law  of  custom  she  was  entitled  to 
do,  but  gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  cake,  as  if  I  had  succeeded  in  laying  down 
my  shord,  and  escaping  without  detection.  In  fact,  we  are  now  as  fond 
as  two  turtles,  and  to-morrow  Alice  will  be  made  the  bride  of  the 
roving  waddler.  Long  may  she  live  to  vex  the  eye  of  his  worship  by 
her  beauty,  and  to  cheer  my  heart  by  her  loving  tones  !  My  cot  by 
Exmoor  is  fitted  for  her  reception,  and  I  shall  hereafter  limit  my 
wanderings  to  a  day's  tramp ;  but  never  while  I  am  able,  and  she  is 
willing,  will  I  discontinue  my  profitable  and  merry  occupation  of 
gathering  ashes  for  the  soap  folks.  The  hill-side  shall  still  ring  with 
my  song — the  metal  be  fashioned  in  my  moulder — the  wood-ash  darken 
these  the  robes  of  my  good  old  father — and  young  and  old  from  village 
and  homestead,  crowd  forth  to  greet  and  employ  their  boon-friend,  their 
comforter,  and  champion, — ^Bishop  Blaise,  the  ash-waddler.*'  A. 


(«M) 

ANOLO-GALUC    SONG. 

The  Exposition  at  the  Louvre, 

Bbrolp  how  each  Gallic  improver,  ia  science,  mechanics,  and  arts. 
As  he  roams  the  Bazaar  of  the  Lonvrc,  snuffe,  shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  and 
starts; 

MimDieu  J^c'e$i  Mperife^-fiMgniJSgue  /-^*  Amlois  eushmiima  dkmt  cefe-^ 
O  Ctel  /   tmme  c'at  ehamant^^m^  i^-^L'Angleterre  est  mitt  ktn  4t 
combat-^ 

And  its  oh  1  what  will  become  of  her  ?    Dear  1  what  will  she  do? 
England  has  no  manufactures  to  rival  the  wonders  we  view. 

Here  is  a  patent  marmite pour pqfectionner  pumpion  soup— 
The  Gods  on  Olympus  complete— /om/  en  sucre-^  classical  group  j 
Quatre  flacons  deprodtdts  chimiques — a  clarified  waxen  bougie, 
A  Niobe  after  the  Greek,  and  the  Grotto  of  Pin— ^  hisgtSt. 
And  its  oh  !  :k& 

J^m  des  chapecmx  sanitmret  with  a  jalousie  cut  in  the  hold. 
To  let  in  a  current  of  air,  and  give  hot-headed  people  a  cold ; 
Six  irons  with  which  booto  are  hcei'd,  so  no  modem  Achilles  miscanies. 
For  he  now  gets  his  tendon  and  shield  where  the  Greek  got  an  arrow*- 
firom  Paris. 
And  its  oh  !  &c. 

A  ham  and  a  head  of  wild  boar  in  a  permanent  jelly  suspoided, 
Onq  modeles  de  chaises  inodorespaur  un  cabinet  d'aisance  mtended ; 
The  elixir  term'd  odoniaigi^ue,  which  can  stubbomest  tooth-aches  controvl, 
£t  lespoupies  parlanles  which  can  squeak  "  papa  I  and  mamma  l"~-comme 
c'esi  drole  I 
And  its  oh !  8ic. 

wL-^'^^i'  without  ringleu  or  laurel,  Regnier  fashions  wigs  like  a  wi^ih. 
While  Destrabode  cuts  out  of  coral  false  gums  and  unperShing  teeth : 
Here's  a  lady  m  wax  laree  as  life,  with  all  the  blonde  lace  she  can  stick  to. 
And  an  actua  Pans-made  knife  which  will  cut— O  mroMie  dictu  I 
And  Its  oh  1  &c. 

A  mm  of  green  spectacles— nails— a  stick  of  diaphanous  wax, 

^^^kT*^^  *°^  '^**  pail«-4coount.books  with  springs  in  their 

A  t?i!{r^'^;K'''*'l  %*"'  *^^  ^^95ed  in  France,  with  a  iack-chain  comptele ; 
A  bladder  with  eatables  goiged— a  portrait  of  Louis  Dixhuit 
And  Its  oh  I  sec. 

Pour  pons  dire  en  detaU  toutes  les  cho»e$  there's  no  time,  so  we'U  luoipas 
we  pass,  ■ 

^/'^'fe''''^'  P'n'"'  P*."'  P"***"*'  «■«>"?«.  »t-ti«p».  rings,  ntafie,  rice. 

^*""^oS*tS"'''*'  "*""  *" '  ***''  "**"  ^""'''  •**"  *"  *'  •«•'" " 

Et  uvMu  en  v«^,  encore  vou*  laverret  Ik  Im,  done  la  amr  ;— 

E^i'^AV  "^^^^  '^'M  Income  of  her  ?    SeTwhif^l  she  do? 
England  has  no  manu&ctures  to  rival  the  wonden  we  view  H 
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THE    PHYSICIAN. — NO,   XI. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Dietetic  Use  of  Water. 

Watsb-dkinkebs  imagine  that  they  are  drinking  a  perfectly  pure 
element ;  but  the  enquiries  and  experiments  of  natural  pbilosophen 
haye  demonstrated^  that  erery  drop  of  water  is  a  world  in  miniaturet 
in  which  all  the  four  elements  and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature 
are  combined.  Woodward«  who  took  particular  pains  to  examine  our 
Cnglish  watersi  found  none  of  them  free  from  extraneous  matters* 
Boerhaave  called  the  water  which  the  clouds  send  down  to  us  the  ley 
of  the  atmosphere,  because  it  is  intermixed  with  so  many  foreign 
matters  which  it  envelopes  in  its  descent  through  the  air :  nay  the  very 
'water  that  has  been  purified  by  art  still  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
such  matters.  Distill,  or  filter  water  as  often  as  you  please,  and  it  will 
nevertheless  in  time  turn  putrid  in  the  sun,  and  by  its  bubbles,  scumi 
sediment,  and  taste,  aSord  evidence  of  its  impurity. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  deal  in  exaggeration,  when  I  term 
every  drop  of  water  a  world  in  miniature,  a  compound  of  all  the  four 
elements,  and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Ni^^ture :  for  I  can  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  definition  in  every  point. 

Besides  water  itself,  as  the  primary  element,  all  water  contains  a  va- 
riety of  earthy  particles.  Purfe  water,  when  distilled,  yields  an  earth ; 
and  Boyle  found,  that  after  it  had  been  distilled  two  hundred  times,  it 
still  contaihed  this  kind  of  matter.  We  know  from  experiments,  that  a 
tea-spoonftd  of  water,  ground  in  the  cleanest  glass  mortar,  becomes 
turbid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  quite  thick,  and  as  it 
were  a  solid  body.  Pott  conjectured  that  this  earth  proceeded  firom 
the  friction  of  the  glass,  because  he  found  that  it  was  vitrified  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat :  this  notion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Eller ;  and  not 
only  did  Wallerius  find  the  earth  of  water  ground  in  mortars  of  iron  or 
other  metals  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  from  glass-mortars ; 
bat  the  presence  of  earth  in  water  may  be  proved  by  other  experi- 
ments, to  which  this  objection  of  the  friction  of  the  glass  will  not  ap- 
ply»  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  dropped  into  water,  will  instandy 
detect  its  earthy  particles.  Woodward  says,  that  we  need  only  let 
water  stand  a  few  days  in  a  clean  closely-covered  glass,  and  abundance 
of  earthy  particles  will  not  fail  to  appear.  If  we,  moreover,  consider 
how  much  earthy  matter  water  every  where  meets  with  in  the  air  and 
in  the  ground,  which  it  partly  takes  up  and  carries  away  with  it,  and 
partly  dissolves,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  presence  in  water. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  aqueducts  were  deposited  thick  incrustations  of 
•tuff-stone  or  marble-dust,  which  in  time  became  quite  solid :  and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  there  are  very  few  tea-kettles  in  constant  use  in 
our  immense  metropolis,  but  ochibit  the  same  phenomenon.  In  short, 
all  rain,  river,  and  spring-wfiter,  if  left  to  stand  any  time,  deposits  an 
earthy  sediment 

Among  the  earthy  matters  in  water,  I  include  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  mineral  kingdom :  a  calcareous  earth,  a  selenitic  matter, 
nay  even  real  iron  are  found  in  it.  Water  contains  also  several  species 
of  salts.  In  rain  and  snow-water  we  discover  an  acid,  arising  from 
common  salt  and  nitire.    Pliiiy»  of  old,  regarded  snow-water  as  tnor<S 
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ferdl&ing  than  any  other  on  account  of  its  salts ;  and  for  the^  tame 
reason  Bartholin  ascribed  to  it  certain  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  silso 
owing  to  the  presence  of  particular  salts  that  washerwomen  find  rvn 
and  snow-water  fitter  for  their  purpose  than  spring-water ;  and  as  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  water,  like  all  salts,  crystallises  under  a  cer- 
tain invariable  angle,  since  the  icy  particles  always  fi>rm  under  an  M^le 
of  sixtv  degrees,  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  water  in 
general  as  a  species  of  salt,  if  the  other  properties  of  the  salts  did  bat 
coincide  with  this.  In  spring-water  we  find  real  sea-salt  and  nitre ! 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  water  can  absorb  all  these  salts  with- 
out occupying  on  that  account  a  greater  space.  The  warmer  water  is, 
the  more  salt  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution ;  boiling  water  will 
dissolve  nearly  its  own  weight  of  salt ;  while  fireesing  water,  on  die 
contrary,  deposits  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  salt  that  it  may  have 
taken  up. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Water  contains  also  inflammable  or 
sulphureous  particles,  which  manifest  themselves  in  its  sediment,  in  ies 
putrefaction,  and  in  many  chemical  experiments  which  are  recorded  by 
the  best  writers.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  here  allude  to  the 
mineral  waters  only,  some  of  which  actually  take  fire.  Common  pntrid 
water  firequently  inflames  in  the  ame  smanner ;  and  moreover,  Uie  ex- 
istence of  caloric,  or  fiery  particles,  in  water,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for 
vrithout  them  it  would  not  be  a  fluid  but  a  solid  body.  As  soon  as 
water  is  deprived  of  all  its  caloric,  it  contracts,  becomes  more  ponder- 
ous, and  acquires  the  solidity  of  stone.  Muschenbroeck  and  Eller 
found  that  heat  expands  water  about  a  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-sixth 
part;  and  that  in  passing  from  the  freezing  point  to  the  degree  of  beat 
at  which  it  begins  to  boil,  it  becomes  about  a  sixty-fifth  part  lij^fater. 
As  then  it  is  the  caloric  or  fiery  particles  alone  which  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  water  so  slightly  connected  that  they  form  a  fluid  body ;  the 
presence  of  caloric  in  all  water  must  be  incontestable*  On  this  account 
Boerhaave  called  water  a  sort  of  glass,  which  melts  at  the  thirty-thiid 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  vapours  of  which  are  wholly  composed  of  small 
glass  globules. 

That  water  contains  air,  is  a  point  which  no  one  will  dispute.  It 
has  been  observed  that  this  air  is  expelled  from  the  intervals  between 
its  particles,  at  a  heat  of  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  theimometer; 
but  that  it  does  not  begin  to  boil  under  St\%  degrees.  As  water,  de- 
prived of  its  air,  occupies  no  smaller  space  than  before,  the  air,  like 
the  dissolved  salts,  cannot  take  up  any  perceptible  space  in  water,  but 
must  insinuate  itself  into  the  minutest  interstices.  Hence  probably  it 
is,  that  the  intermixture  of  air  with  water  takes  place  so  slowly ;  for  if 
water  that  has  been  deprived  of  aU  its  air,  is  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  takes  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  air  again  com- 
bines with  it :  and  to  this  end  no  shaking  or  agitation  is  required. 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  most  careful  experiments  of 
many  eminent  natural  philosophers,  as  Mariotte,  Boerhaave,  Moschen- 
broeck,  Nollet,  and  Hamberger;  and  Eller  has  calculated  that  the 
natural  proportion  of  air  contained  by  common  water,  amounts  to  a 
hundred-and-fiftieth  part. 

As  then  common  water  comprehends  earth,  salts,  caloric,  and  air,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  four  elements  are  combined  in  every  drop.     But, 
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mftfhinkay  I  Iteav  the  inquisittre  reader  exdaim,  how  do  you  i^ake  out 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  ? 

The  niiDeral  kingdom  I  haive  already  introduced.  Earth,  limei 
chalk,  selenitic  matter,  sea-salt,  nitre,  inflammable  matljera,  calorie, 
iron,  are  all  associated  in  a  drop  of  water*  We  now  want  nothing  but 
vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

All  water  must  contain  a  vegetable  principle,  because  all  vegetables 
are  solely  and  alone  generated  and  nourished  by  it.    That  the  earth 
contributes  nothing  to  this  e£fect,  is  almost  incontestable*     Many  natu- 
ral philosophers  have  found  by  accurate  experiments,  that  a  vessel  full 
of  mould,  after  a  large  tree  has  grown  in  it,  loses  none  of  its  original 
weight;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  water  used  in  watering  it,  must 
have  exclusively  operated  the  developement,  growth,  and  nourishment 
of  the  tree.     This  observation  is  very  old,  and  has  merely  been  con- 
firmed by  the  moderns.     As  then  it  is  inferred,  that  the  earth  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  principle  of  vegetables,  philosophers  have  also 
proved  that  water,  considered  per  se,  is  not  transformed  into  the  sub- 
stances of  plants,  or  converted  into  a  solid  body,  but  that  it  is  only  the 
▼ehicle  pf  the  vegetable  particles,  and  merely  conveys  them  to  the 
plants.     Woodward,  who  thoroughly  investigated  this  subject,  has  de- 
monstrated that  water  itself,  nourishes  plants  no  more  than  earth,  but 
that  it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the  vegetable  matter;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  must  understand  the  principles  of  the  philosophers,  of  Thalee, 
Seneca,  Cicero,  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  when  they  regard  water  as 
the  primary  element  of  all  things,  or  assert  with  Palissy,  that  without 
water  nothing  can  say  ~I  exist.     As  then  water  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  all  vegetables  that  by  which  they  become  what  they  are, 
it  must  be  considered  as.  the  parent  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdon^, 
and  every  drop  of  it  must  comprehend  the  elements  of  thousands  of 
different  plants. 

The  animal  kingdom  alone  now  remains :  and  this,  too,  inhabits  the 
water.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fish,  and  the  large  aquatic  insects 
^at  dwell  in  it  by  millions ;  for  the  very  smallest  drops  of  water  have 
their  inhabitants,  which  may  be  discovered  with  suitable  optical  instru- 
ments.   Every  body  knows  also  how  soon  animalculaa  are  generated  in 
stagnant  water.     In  long  voyages,  the  water  on  board  ships  becomes 
putrid,  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  and  then  contains  innumerable 
small  worms,  which,  when  they  have  accomplished  the  period  of  their 
existence,  die,  and  then  the  water  again  becomes  drinkable.    Soon  af- 
terwards, other  species  of  similar  animalculae  are  generated,  and  the 
water  again  becomes  foul.     If  we  would  preserve  it  from  this  impurity, 
or  destroy  the  worms  which  infest  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  art ;  and  either  burn  sulphur  in  the  vessels  before  they 
are  filled,  or  drop  into  the  water  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  whidi 
kills  the  animalculse.     There  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the 
generation  of  these  worms  in  water  is  chiefly  owing  to  heat,  and  to  the 
influence  of  air ;  for  it  is  remarked  in  ships,  that  those  butts  which  are 
placed  in  the  warmest  situations,  generate  worms  the  soonest ;  and 
that  water,  which  is  inaccessible  to  air,  keeps  perfectly  sweet  for  many 
years.     Clavius  kept  water  sweet  for  twenty  years  in  a  retort,  the  neck 
of  which  was  closed  up  by  its  accidental  melting,  without  percdving 
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the  Mfialfeil  dittiimitbii.  la  thesubtefraiieoiM  oitjr  of  Heraiimagm, 
water  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  as  many  oealnrieB  ia  atinBg 
crfBtal  vases.  The  water  of  the  Rhone  ia  kept  at  Arlea  eighty  years 
in  earthen  vessels  placed  in  cool  cellars*  These  obsenratioiis,  hour- 
eter,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  deTelopement  of  the  spawn  of 
worms  in  water  may  be  prevented  by  external  oiroumstaaoesy  by  oold  aai 
by  the  exclusion  of  theair«  The  principle  of  these  wonoa,  the  elemcD* 
tary  matlpr  of  them,  which  bdlongs  to  the  anntial  kingdom,  nevertheK 
less  indisputably  exists,  though  in  a  dormant  state,  in  the  water. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  how  egregiously  they  axe  mistaken,  who 
imagine  that  in  water  they  are  drinking  a  perfectly  pure  element*  It 
is  true,  that  if  water  were  perfectly  pure,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
beverages,  and  its  indissoluble  elementary  parts  would  prodnoe  acarec^ 
any  m^idnal  effect  on  the  human  body*  But  when  we  conaidcr  n 
what  manner  water  nourishes  plants,  we  may  easily  infer,  that  in  aai- 
mals  also  it  is  not  transformed  into  the  rudiments  of  their  bodiea,  bat 
rather  communicates  to  them  the  few  nutritious  organic  particles 
which  it  contains.  Hence  it  is  that  water,  if  pure,  posaeaaea  no  par** 
ticular  nutritioas  property ;  but,  by  means  of  ita  peculiar  subtilty,  it 
dissolves  the  nutritious  parts  of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  oonvcys 
them  into  the  minutest  vessels.  Of  this  subtilty -of  water  some  notioB 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known,  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  converted 
into  vapour,  occupies,  according  to  EUer's  calculation*  a  apace  18,^M 
times  greater  than  before ;  and  that,  as  Leuwenhoeck  found,  the  porm 
of  the  skin,  by  which  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  ia  aecreted  in  per* 
^piration  from  the  blood,  are  £4,000  times  smaller  than  a  grain  ef 
sand.  By  means  of  this  aatonishing  subtilty,  water  can  convey  the  al»- 
mentary  partidee,  which  it  absorbs  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  be^ ; 
and  BO  far  it  produces  an  incomparable  effect  in  diet.  We  obasorve  this 
effect  in  beer,  which  is  nothing  but  water  saturated  with  animal  mitii* 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  how  necessary  it  is  to  mia  our 
solid  food  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Hquid  in  the  stomaoh,  that  it 
may  be  subUliaed  by  this  solvent,  and  carried  idong  with  it  into  all 
quarters.  In  this  point  of  view  I  regard  water,  with  Pindar,  aa  the 
most  useful  thing  in  life,  becaose  it  is  the  vehicle  that  conveys  onr  na- 
triment  to  its  proper  place ;  but  of  itself  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  cm^ 
tributes  in  the  least  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  since  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  it  should  change  into  a  solid  body,  or  that  ita  pore 
particles  should  dissolve. 

I  consider  water  as  an  inestimable  benefit  to  health,  not  aa  water,  bat 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fluid.  Without  fluids  we  should  not  be  able  to 
digest  any  thing,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  the  most  nutritions, 
but  perfectly  solid  food,  we  should  dry  up  and  inevitably  perish. 
Fluids  dissolve  our  food,  and  the  water  saturated  with  the  liquefied 
animal  particles  of  fbod  is  the  chyle,  which  insinuates  itself  wkh  this 
vehicle  into  the  most  secret  channels  and  minutest  interstices  of  all  our 
parts.  Here  this  viscous  nutriment  combines  with  the  solid  parta  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  remaining  water,  leaving  its  companion  behind,  par* 
sues  its  course  into  the  most  deUcate  vessels,  till  it  arrives  beneath  the 
epidermis,  where  the  air  imbibes  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  an  infinitely  subtile  vapour,  and  givca  it  back  to  the  world  at  laige, 
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as  it  does  ako  in  the  case  «>f  pfaaitt*    Ia  this  maiuiei  water  proaaoteB 
pcnrepiration  and  urine. 

I  have  already  observed  that  water  ahto  absorbs  salts,  and  even  con* 
tains  semethii^  oleaginous  in  its  composition.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  how  the  water  that  mingles  with  our  juices,  imbibes  a  super- 
abandance  of  acridity  which  exists  in  them,  and  lad«a  with  this  fresh 
burden,  must  be  voided  from  the  body  to  return  to  its  general  home» 
The  sweetest  water,  whieh  passes  off  again  in  urine  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minntes,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  colour,  nevertheless  betrays, 
both  in  taste  and  smell,  traces  of  salt  and  animal  oil,  and  the  perspira- 
tion carries  with  it  a  large  proportion  of  both«  Hence  watar  is  a  good 
beverage  for  those  who  eat  much  salt  meat,  or  who  have  upon  the  whole 
a  superabundance  of  sharp  humours*  It  is  better  for  than  than  beer 
or  anv  other  liquid  that  is  already  saturated  with  extraneous  particles  of 
a  different  nature,  and  hevein  consists  the  chief  pre-eminence  of  pure 
water  over  other  beverages. 

A  liquid,  already  saturated  with  particles  of  any  kind  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving,  will  not  take  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  particles  of 
a  different  kind,  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  Eight  ounces  of  water,  in 
which  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  green  vitriol  have  been  dissolved,  will 
be  completely  saturated  with  it:  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  still 
capable  of  taking  up  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salt,  two  drams  of 
refined  saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  refined  sugar.  But  if  the  water 
ta  not  previously  saturated  with  vitriol,  it  can  hold  in  solution  five 
ounces  and  a  htd[f  of  Epsom  salt,  four  ounces  of  pure  nitre,  &c.  Any 
water,  therefore,  which  is  already  saturated  with  particles  of  a  certain 
kind,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purification  of  our  juices  from  inso- 
luble impurities  as  that  which  is  not  so  impregnated ;  consequently,  no 
beer,  no  broth,  no  wine,  and  perhaps,  too,  no  decoction  for  cleansing 
the  blood,  is  so  ^cacious  for  this  purpose  as  the  very  purest  water. 

A«  water  can  perform  such  great  Uiings,  and  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause it  has  no  taste,  it  neither  stimulates  the  appetite  to  excess,  nor  can 
produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  diet,  and  we  ought,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make  it  our  sole  beverage^ 
as  it  was  with  the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  the  animals. 
Pure  water  dissolves  the  food  more,  and  more  readily,  than  that  which 
18  saturated,  and  likewise  absorbs  better  the  acrimony  from  the  juices — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  nutritious  and  preserves  the  juices  in  their 
natural  purity  ;  it  penetrates  more  easily  through  the  smallest  vessels, 
and  removes  obstructions  in  them ;  nay,  when  taken  in  large  quantity, 
it  is  a  very  potent  antidote  to  poison. 

From  these  main  properties  of  water  may  be  deduced  all  the  sur- 
prising cures  which  have  been  efifected  by  it  in  so  many  diseases,  and 
which  I  shall  here  pass  over  altogether.  But  as  to  the  dietetic  effect 
of  water,  1  shall  recommend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  ordinary  beve- 
rage on  three  conditions.  i 

The  first  is,  that  they  drink  it  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water  is 
of  itself  impregnated  with  foreign  matters  which  may  prove  prejudicial 
to  health.  Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  ascribed  to  water ;  and  it  would  in  this  case  be  much 
better  to  drink  beer  or  any  other  such  beverage  that  is  saturated  with 
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nutrkive  particles  rather  than  impure  water.     We  must  lea: 
stomachs  of  camels  to  answer  for  tlie  preference  given  by  them  to 
water ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Shaw,  that  these  animus  stir  it  up 
their  feet  and  render  it  turbid  before  they  drink.  The  human  eco 
requires,  on  the  contrary,  a  pure  beverage. 

The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it  easily  becomes  hot  and 
that  in  summer  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  slightly  lukewarm ;  that  a 
dried  on  a  clean  cloth  leaves  not  the  faintest  stain  behind ;  and 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell.    It  is  also  a  sign  of  good  water  that 
it  is  boiled  it  becomes  hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  sooner 
other  water.     But  this  sign  is  far  more  fallible  than  the  evidence 
quality  of  water  obtained  by  feeling.     Singular   as  this   may 
it  is  very  possible  to  distinguish  the  properties  of  water  by  m 
this  sense.     A  soft  or  a  hard  water  is  synonymous  with  a   water  fftt 
parts  of  which  adhere  slightly  or  closely  together.     The  slighter  ihtek 
adhesion,  the  less  they  resist  the  feeling,  and  the  less  sensible  th^  mm 
to  the  hand,  because  they  may  be  so  much  the  more  easily  separmtei. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  for  many  years  used  two  dil* 
ferent  sorts  of  water,  which  are  equally  pure  and  limpid,  the  one  tm 
drinking  and  the  other  for  washing  his  hands  and  face.     If  his 
ever  happens  to  bring  the  wrong  water  for  washing,  he  instantly 
vers  the  mistake  by  the  feeling.     Our  cooks  and  washerwomen  wooU 
be  able  to  furnish  many  other  instances  of  the  faculty  of  discriminadnf 
the  properties  of  water  by  the  touch,  which  would  show  that  this  &- 
culty  depends  more  on  the  excitement  occasioned  in  the  sensible  parts 
than  on  any  other  cause.     Hard  water,  for  instance,  makes  the  skai 
rough  ;■  soft,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  smooth.     The  former  cannot 
sufficiently  soften  flesh  or  vegetables  ;  the  l^ter  readily  produces  tlui 
eflfect.     The  difference  of  the  extraneous  matters  which  change  tht 
qualities  of  water,  naturally  makes  a  different  impression  on  the  fed- 
ing ;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  astonish  a  person  of 
reflection. 

The  water  of  standing  pools  and  wells  is  in  general  extremely  im- 
pure, and  is  accounted  the  worst  of  all.     River  water  differs  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the  changes  of  the 
weatlier ;  but  though  commonly  drunk,  it  is  never  pure.     Of  all  impure 
river-waters,  those  which  abound  in  earthy  particles  alone  are  the  least 
injurious,  because  those  particles  are  not  dissolved  by  the  water.    la 
Auvergne,  near  the  villages  of  St.  All  ire  and  Clermont,  there  is  a  stream 
of  a  petrifying  quality,  which  constructs  of  itself  large  bridges  of  stones 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  places, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.     If  we  consider  that  a 
stony  concretion  is  deposited  in  all  our  kettles,  we  shall  readily  con- 
ceive, that  a  water  which  carries  stone  along  with  it  cannot  be  very  per- 
nicious to  health,  since  it  is  constantly  drunk  by  men  and  animals. 
This  stone  in  our  kettles  is  really  a  calcareous  earth,  which  may  be 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  them  vinegar,  or  water  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  as  the  water  deposits  it,  and  does  not  hold 
it  in  solution,  it  can  of  course  do  us  very  little  injury.     I  cannot,  there- 
fore, imagine  how  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  could  believe  that  water 
which  leaves  such  a  deposit  in  culinary  vessels  may  occasion  stone  in 
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the  kidneys  pr  bladder^  metelj  beeause  Pliay  haa  said  90  \  thomfh  be 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  difference  between  anunal  cakuli 
and  mere  calcareous  earth. 

Next  to  well  and  river-water,  both  which  are  always  impure,  rain- 
water follows  in  the  scale  of  preference.  It  is  very  impure,  and 
a  real  vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters  that  are  continually  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  Snow-water  is  much  purer.  Snow  is  formed 
of  vapours  which  have  been  frozen  before  they  could  collect  into  dropa. 
It  is  in  the  lower  region  of  the  air  that  these  drops  in  falling  absorb 
most  of  their  impurities.  The  vq[>ours  floating  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
freeze  before  they  reach  the  mire  of  the  lower.  This  water  is  seldcna 
to  be  had.  That  which  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  foB  drink- 
ing, is  a  spring-water,  which  descends  from  lofty  hills,  through  flints 
and  pure  sand,  and  rolls  gently  along  over  a  similar  bed  or  rocks.  Such 
water  leaves  behind  all  its  coarse  impurities  in  the  sand ;  it  is  a  purified 
rain  and  snow-water,  a  fluid  crystal,  a  real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage 
for  persons  in  good  health. 

The  second  condition  which  I  attach  to  water-drinking  is,  that  such 
persons  only  choose  it  for  their  constant  beverage,  to  whom  warming, 
strengthening  and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful ;  and  that  if  they  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use  some 
caution  in  accustoming  themselves  to  it.  Many  sufler  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  panegyrists  of  water,  without  considering  that  evea 
good  changes  in  the  system  of  life,  when  a  person  is  not  accustomed  tp 
tbem,  and  when  they  are  abruptly  or  unseasonably  adopted,  may  be 
productive  of  great  mischief.  Hence  arise  the  silly  complaints  that 
water-drinking  is  dangerous,  pernicious,  nay  fatal,  and  the  inapplicable 
cases  quoted  from  experience.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  th^r  youth,  cannot  choose  a  more  wholesome 
beverage,  if  the  water  be  but  pure.  Many  nations,  and  many  thousand 
more  species  of  animals,  have  lived  well  upon  it.  But  for  an  old  in- 
firm person,  a  living  skeleton,  with  a  weak  stomach  that  can  scarcely 
bear  solid  food,  to  exchange  nourishing  beer  or  strengthening  wine,  with 
the  water  of  his  brook,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Let  such 
adhere  to  their  accustomed  drink.  Water  is  an  excellent  beverage,  but 
beer  too  is  good  ;  it  is  also  water,  more  nutritious  than  the  pure  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  more  suitable  for  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  al- 
luding. 

The  third  condition  which  I  require  of  my  water-drinkers  is — that 
they  take  cold  and  not  hot  water  for  their  habitual  beverage.  I  mean 
not  io  prohibit  their  boiling  or  distilling  it  if  they  suspect  it  to  be  im- 
pure. Boyle  drank  nothing  but  such  distilled  water,  and  most  deli- 
cate people  of  good  taste  in  Italy  still  do  the  same.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  drunk  warm,  but  cold.  The  ancients,  it  is  true,  drank  hot 
water.  Various  passages  in  Plautus  and  other  ancient  writers  clearly 
prove  that  so  early  as  their  times  it  was  customary  to  drink  the  water 
of  warm  springs ;  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  common  water 
warmed.  Thus,  in  Dio,  we  find  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  com- 
manding warm  water  to  be  given  to  the  people,  who  asked  for  water  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  a  fire  which  had  broken  out.  Seneca  says 
{De  Ira^  ii,  15,)  that  a  man  ought  not  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  his  ser- 
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▼ant,  if  he  should  not  bring  his  water  for  drinking  so  qnickly  as  he 
could  wish  ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  hot  enough,  but  only  Inkewarm ;  and 
Arrian  says  the  same  thing,  but  more  circumstttitially.  The  drink- 
ing  of  hot  water  must  of  course  have  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  even  in  their 
times  it  was  held  to  be  an  e^minate  indulgence  of  voluptuaries.  Stn- 
tonicus  calls  the  Rhodians  *'  pampered  voluptuaries  who  drink  warm 
liquors."  Claudius,  when  he  attempted  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  to  check  luxury  at  Rome,  prohibited  the  public  sale  of  hot 
water.  When  on  the  death  of  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Caius,  he  had 
enjoined  mourning  in  the  city  of  Rome  on  account  of  this,  to  him,  ex- 
ceedingly painful  loss,  he  put  to  death  a  man  who  had  sold  hot  water, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  he  had  thereby  riven  occasion  for  volup- 
tuousness, and  profaned  the  mourning.  So  dangerous  an  indulgence 
was  the  drinking  of  hot  water  considered,  that  the  trade  of  water- 
sellers  was  interdicted  by  the  Censors.  Some  writers  publicly  satirised 
this  species  of  voluptuousness.  Ammianus  complains  that  in  his  time 
servants  were  not  punished  for  great  vices  and  misdemeanours,  but 
that  three  hundred  stripes  were  given  them,  if  they  brought  the  warm 
beverage  either  not  promptly  enough  or  not  hot  enough  :  and  from  that 
passage  of  Martial's  in  which  he  says,  that  at  entertainments  the  host 
was  accustomed  to  pay  particular  attention  that  during  the  feast  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water,  it  appears  that  this  be- 
verage was  an  essential  requisite  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 
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lir  glowing  youth,  he  stood  beside 
His  native  stream,  and  saw  it  glide 
Shewing  each  gem  beneath  its  tide, 

Calm  as  though  nought  could  break  its  rest. 

Reflecting  heaven  in  its  breast. 

And  seeming,  in  its  flow,  to  be 

Like  candour,  peace,  and  piety. 

When  life  began  its  brilliant  dream. 

His  heart  was  like  his  native  stream : 

The  wave-shrined  gems  could  scarcely  seem 

Less  hidden  than  each  wish  it  knew ; 

lis  life  flow'd  on  as  calmly  too; 

And  Heaven  shielded  it  (rom  sin,  - 

To  see  itself  reflected  in. 

He  stood  beside  that  stream  again. 
When  vears  had  fled  in  strife  and  f»ain ; 
He  IoorM  for  its  calm  course  in  vain-^ 

For  storms  profaned  its  peaceful  flow. 

And  clouds  o'erhung  its  ciystal  brow  :— 

And  turning  then,  he  sighM  to  deem 

His  heart  siill  like  his  native  stream.  C  L. 
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LEGACY   HUNTIKG* 
<«  QuMid  U  flBil  pl^re,  U  cner  rit"— Xia  BUle  Chisfot, 

**  I  BAYS  BO  doubt,  Sir,  but  your  will  will  be  my  pleasure/'  said  a       \ 
graeelesft  nephew  to  a  good-natured  old  uncle,  who  announced  the  in-       {         ^ 
tention  of  leaving  him  a  fat  legacy ;  and  let  sentimentalists  say  what  * 

they  please  of  ''  tender  pains,"  '*  soA  sorrows,"  **  the  pleasures  of  me- 
landioly,"  and  the  ''joy  of  grief ;"  there  are  no  tears  half  so  satisfac- 
tory as  those  of  a  legatee.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  most  people  will  fed 
shocked  at  Sterne's  Jocular  commencement  of  a  sermon, — "  that  I 
deny*' — and  will,  in  xorick's  despite,  freely  and  at  once  acknowledge 
with  the  preacher  of  antiquity,  that  "  it  U  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting.** 

Hie  merriest  faces,  it  has  been  said,  are  to  be  seen  in  mourning- 
coaches  ;  and  though  a  ride  in  a  mourning-coach  (as  my  own  woful 
experience  has  too  frequently  testified),  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
legacy,  the  circumstance  can  hardly  fail  to  put  the  idea  into  a  man^ 
head  ;  the  memento  mori  reminding  him  of  his  legitimate  expectations 
in  some  other  quarter,  and  forcibly  impressing  on  him  the  conviction, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  man  may  still  live  who  stands  between  him- 
self and  an  estate,  yet  ''in  him  nature's  copy's  not  etem," — of  which 
truth  the  mourner's  corollary,  like  Macbeth's,  ("then  be  thou  jocund") 
follows,  "  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap."  This  hypothesis  for  explain- 
ing the  paradoxical  combination  of  "  inky  suits"  and  "  broad  grins,** 
will  prove  sufficient,  I  imagine,  for  the  latitude  of  England :  in  Ire- 
land, as  we  all  know, ''  it 's  the  whiskey  does  it;*'  and  what  necessity  can 
there  be  for  looking  farther  into  the  causes  of  that  country's  excessive 
population,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  one  man  is  never  interred  be- 
neath the  shamrock,  without  giving  occasion  to  the  production  of  at 
least  two — uno  avulso  nan  deficiunt  plurts  ? 

As  a  zealous  disciple  qf  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  which  has  a 
why  for  every  wherefore,  I  firmly  maintain  that  legacies  exist  m  rerum 
natura  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dry  our  tears,  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  prevent  that  sinful  despair  which  might  other- 
wise unfit  us  for  the  business  of  life ;  and  this  will  explain  the  cause 
of  lachrymatories  falling  into  disuse,  and  giving  way  to  bottles  of  sal 
volatile,  the  pungency  of  which  may  supply  the  place  of  our  gold-stifled 
sensibilities.  FrankHn  does  not  mention  of  the  lady,  who,  he  said, 
"  had  not  forgiven  God  Almighty  the  death  of  her  husband,"  that  she 
was  handsomely  provided  for  by  will,  or  that  she  succeeded  to  a  large 
jointure ;  but  if  mis  was  the  case,  she  must  have  beien  of  a  singularly 
unforgiving  temper,  a  living  monument  of  morosity  and  rancune,  and 
an  impugner  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  beyond  the  ordinary  teme- 
rity of  human  discontent  and  perversoness.  In  the  silence  of  autho« 
rity,  I  should  rather  imagine,  that,  like  many  other  widows,  she  had  \ 
been  sacrificed  to  the  heir,  and  that,  with  the  man,  the  lady  also  missed 
his  comfortable  establishment.  Although  when  death  takes  place  in 
families,  "  some  natural  tears"  are  shed  by  the  most  obdurate  beirs-at'* 
law,  and  some  tender  regrets  are  indulged  by  men  of  the  worst  dispo.- 
sitions  for  those  with  whom  they  h^ve  long  associated,  yet,  when  the 
first  quarter's  rents  are  coming  in,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most 
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pioui  and  affectionate  of  us  all  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  resur- 
rection qf  our  lost  friend,  if  that  resurrection  implied  a  resumption  of 
his  testamentary  donations.  The  closing  of  the  grave,  like  that  of  the 
sea  over  a  sinking  ship,  leaves  no  trace  behind  it.  As  each  man  clro|» 
from  among  the  living,  the  ranks  close  over  him,  his  place  is  supplied, 
and  if  a  Prince  Hohenloe  should  contrive  to  bring  him  back  to  life  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  would  find  '*  no 
standing-room"  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  of  Ham- 
let's philosophy,  who  thinks  building  churches  the  way  to  make  "a 
great  man's  memory  outlive  his  life  half-a-year.''  No,  no  ;  let  liim 
who  would  really  be  regretted,  take  his  money  with  him  to  the  next 
world ;  and  who  knows  what  the  forc^  of  association  may  then  do  £ir 
hiin  ?  Such  is  human  nature — "  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true  f 
but  we  must  even  accept  of  it  upon  its  own  terms. 

This  being  the  lamentable  truth,  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  l^gBcy- 
huntii^  the  vice  of  all  nations,  or  to  see  among  the  landed  anslo- 
cracy^  father  and  son  considering  each  other  as  natural  enemies  7  The 
savage,  no  less  than  the  civilized  man,  is  desirous  of  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbour,  and  with  a  characteristic  impetuosity  he  kno<^ 
his  friends  on  the  head  without  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the.  reveisioD 
of  their  good  propertiesy-r^,  practice  wisely  enough  forbidden  in  Chiis- 
tian  communities,  lest  estates  should  exist  perpetually  m  transiiu,  and 
possession,  instead  of  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  should  beoonte 
posts  towards  the  next  world.  For  if  the  savage  goes  to  aoeh 
mities  to  procure  the  sense,  spirit,  and  physical  force  he  envies  in 
neighbour,  what  would  not  the  auri  sacra  fames  effect  in  the  civfliaed 
animal !    The  song  says 

**  L'uom  senza  denaro  h  un  moito  che  caromina," 

"  the  man  without  money  is  a  mere  walking  corpse ;" — ^but  if  the  savage 
notion  prevailed  among  Europeans,  the  reverse  would  be  the  truth ; 
and  every  man  of  wealth  might  be  considered,  if  not  dead  in  law,  at 
least,  in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  all  as  one.  •  Proletarians 
would  have  it  all  to  themselves,  a  landholder  would  have  scarcely  time 
to  bespeak  his  own  coffin,  the  world  would  no  longer  be  "  a  stage  to 
feed  contention  in  the  lingering  act,"  but  "  heir"  would  indeed 

**  Urge  heir  like  wave  impeliing  wave/'  * 

''inexorable  death"  would  ** level  all"  with  a  vengeance;  and  how- 
ever it  might  fare  with  the  "  trees  and  stones"  no  proprietor's  life 
would  be  worth  three  days'  purchase. 

The  Romans,  who  are  celebrated  among  nations  as  the  first  in  re- 
corded story  who  reduced  legacy-hunting  to  a  system,  did  not  hesi- 
tate, under  the  Tiberiuses  and  Neros,  to  denounce  their  dearest  friends 
and  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  succession — an  exam- 

J>le  sometimes  imitated  during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  French  revo- 
ution.  Of  this  practice,  however,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  vaunting, 
inasmuch  as  it  partakes  largely  of  the  savage  knock-mt'darsn  meth^ 
above  mentioned,  and  can  in  civilized  life  rank  only  with  George 
Barnwell's  commentary  upon  testamentary  law — 

•  Pope, 
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*'  Make  niinky  «tmr0DdeT  his  dibs, 

Rob  his  pate  witk  a  pair  of  lead  towels. 
Or  stick  a  knife  into  his  ribs^ 
I  '11  wanaDt  he  '11  then  show  some  bowels. 
Rum  ti  iddle  ti,  &c."  ♦ 

Cmieraquidreferam?  Why  sfaonld  I  mention  the  elder  Hamlet,  who 
was  '*  murdered  in  his  garden  for  his  estate?"  or  Philippe  Egalit^, 
who  helped,  if  common  fame  be  not  a  common  liar,  Louis  XVL  to 
the  seafiold,  for  the  sake  of  a  reversionary  interest  in  his  crown  ?  this 
mode  of  l^acy-hunting  being  too  common  in  aristocratical  families  to 
need  illustration  in  these  pages.  Esau's  *'  Jew's  trick"  upon  his  brother 
is,  however,  of  more  importance,  both  as  the  type  of  modern  Hebraical 
deaHngs  in  the  post  obk  line,  and  the  model  of  that  species  of  legacy- 
hunting  in  which  Mother  Church  in  her  younger  cbys  was  a  perfect 
Nimrod*  The  rassion  of  churchmen  for  legacies  is  of  so  violent  a 
Batwre,  that  no  English  parliament  was  ever  strong  enough  to  contend 
with  it,  or  cmming  enough  to  draw  up  a  statute  of  mortmain,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  the  church  could  not  slip.  It  must  be  owned  (Init 
their  '^  advoiicwte  mundi  vespero"  was  a  capital  hit  in  this  Ime ;  and  the 
getting  meii  to  part  with  their  property,  under  the  notion  that  all  pro- 
perty  was  about  to  be  instantly  destroyed,  without  causing  their  own 
capacity  to  bring  the  plea  into  suspicion,  was  a  ttmr  deforce,  which 
diames  the  droit  d^Aubaine  of  old  France,  and  dirows  all  regal  and  im- 
perial soheraes  of  legacy-hunting  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 

This  remnant,  however,  of  the  good  old  times,  as  well  as  the  savage 
method  of  doing  business,  is  gone  by.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
funding  system,  men  do  not  care  to  place  their  money  out  in  so  long 
an  adventure  as  the  "  twilight  of  the  upiverse ;"  or  perhaps,  as  Swift 
has  it,  they  don't  like  the  security,  or  peradventure  they  think  more  of 
their  money  than  their  souls,  (and  Heaven  knows,  a  go€>d  many  of  them 
are  just  enough  in  their  appraisement  of  the  commodity) ;  although, 
therefore,  the  Holy  Alliance  mav  succeed  in  restoring  the  church  to  its 
old  possessfons,  it  is  not  probable  that  all  tlie  committee  of  right-lined 
extinguishers,  with  all  their  ribbons  and  baronies  to  boot,  could  per- 
suade the  bulls  and  bears  in  'Change-alley  to  give  a  Benjamin's  share 
of  their  loans  and  debentures  to  the  parsons. 

But  to  descend  from  these  sublimer  speculations  to  mere  private 
adventure,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  etat  of  a  legacy-hunter  belongs 
exclusively  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  to  a  rich  commu- 
nity. Where  the  forms  of  society  are  simple,  and  the  labour  of  sup- 
porting life  is  small,  every  body  marries,  and  every  body  has  children. 
There  are  no  miserly  bachelor  uncles,  no  servant-starving  maiden  aunts, 
who,  by  dint  of  celibacy  and  tremulousness,  aciquire  dominion  over 
all  who  approach  them.  In  this  state  of  society,  too,  every  one  loves 
liis  own  kin ;  and  if  accident  or  constitution  now  and  then  deprives  a 
man  of  offspring,  it  is  rare  that  he  will  cltouse  his  collateral  descen- 
dants, or  disinherit  even  a  third  cousin  once  removed,  in  favour  of  a 
flattering  apothecary,  or  cajoling  attorney.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  restraints  of  expectancy,  and 
submit  to  tlie  druflgery  of  currying  favour,  where  the  rewards  of  pro- 
"*■  ■     ■«        ■■■■■■■  I     —  ■ .  ■  ...         ■ .. .    .      .  ■■ 
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dttctive  industry  are  at  all  proportionate  to  the  labour.  Who,  indeed^ 
(if  a  spade  or  a  shuttle  would  support  existence,)  would  give  up  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  life  to  the  abnegation  of  self,  to  the  curbing  ii 
every  wish,  to  the  hiding  of  every  opinion — in  one  word,  to  the  sinral^ 
tion  and  dissimulation  of  dependency,  to  eating  the  viands  they  detest, 
coaxing  the  cat,  the  monkey,  or  the  parrot  they  abhor,  flattering  die 
lady's-maid  they  fear,  or  the  valet  of  whom  they  are  jealous  t  Wbo 
would  voluntarily  incur  the  paroxysms  of  anticipation,  the  cold  fits  of 
apprehension,  and  the  hot  fits  of  hope,  which  recur  with  every  varia- 
tion in  ''  the  old  roan's"  mood?  Who  would  consent  to  dimimsh  his 
own, little  funds,  by  incessant  presents  to  Volpone  and  his  ataurss  upon 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  unknown  will ;  or  would  endure  the  ceaa^eas 
anxiety  of  watching  his  cough,  divided  between  the  certainty  of  bis 
death  and  the  chance  that  he  may  not  yet  have  signed  his  wiU? 
who  would  do  and  suffer  all  this,  and  much  more  indeed  than  ray 
paper  would  contain,  if  he  could  hold  up  his  head,  and  breathe  tfaie 
fresh  air  of  heaven  in  independence  ? — I  had  almost  said,  "  when  be 
oould  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin !"  Blessed  (says  Pope  in  one 
of  his  letters)  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  dk* 
appointed ;  and  blessed,  doubly  blessed,  say  I,  are  they,  for  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  house,  keep  their  own  hours,  rule  their  own  ser- 
vanta,  vote  as  they  please  for  the  county,  order  their  own  dinner,  and 
eat  their  share  of  the  brown,  without  reference  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  ^'  ame  qui  vive:"  that  is,  provided  always  that  they  have  not  a ' 
shrew  for  a  wife. 

To  live  in  the  constant  desire  for  another  man^s  death,  if  it  be  not  a 
misprision  of  murder,  is  a  baseness  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free  man, 
and  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  an  honest  one.  But  these  ca« 
suistical  refinements  in  morals,  I  admit,  though  amusing  enough  for 
the  elder  children  of  Fortune,  are  too  expensive  for  the  poor  and  lowly. 
In  diese  Malthusian  days,  in  which  population  drives  so  hard  against — 
taxation^  (for  voil^  le  mot  de  thigme^}  and  in  which  wealth  and  poverty, 
like  the  galvanism  of  Sir  Hura]^rey's  great  pUe,  aovimulate  round  the 
opposite  poles  of  society  in  an  all-destructive  intensity,  there  must  be 
rich  old  bachelors  to  be  courtedj  and  poor  young  bachelors  to  be  cor- 

rupted :  so  that  it  is  as  plain  as  :r  s=  sw|==-  that  legacy-hunting  will 

increase  till  Pitt  and  paper,  notes  and  non-representation,  shall  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  those  *'  martyred  saints  the  five  per  cents."  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  other  kindred  stocks  into  that  abyss  of  by -gone 
things,  into  which  they  must  all  finally  sink,  and  "leave  not  a — dividrnd 
behind." 

Of  all  modes  of  trading  adventure,  legacy-hunting  is  the  most 
provokingly  uncertain.  Depending  on  the  caprice  of  sickness  and 
of  a^e,  a  vapour  or  a  whim  may  overturn  the  expectations  of  a  long 
life;  and  the  most  artist-like  combinations,  af^r  years  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  may  be  defeated  by  a  sly  hussy  with  a  warming-pan, 
a  methodist  parson,  or  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils.  Nor  is  this  without 
some  appearance  of  poetical  justice ;  for  let  a  man  make  his  will  as  he 
I^eases,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not  pleaae  any  one  else.  Bvea 
when  he  gives  all  to  one  universal  legatee,  the  hmr  may  gmdge  the 
servants  their  mourning,  and  the  corpse  its  funeral  honours ;  or  he  may 
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be  angry  that  the  testator  has  tied  fami  dewa  in  som^  particular  in 
whkfa  he  wishes  to  have  been  free.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Scotch  gen^ 
lieman,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in  India,  died,  and  bequeathed 
all  his  wealth  to  two  brothers,  partners  in  a  mercantile  house  in  the 
city,  oa  the  condition  that  he  should  be  buried  in  great  state  in  his 
Bative  village,  and  how,  think  you,  did  the  heirs  comply  with  the  letter 
of  this  injunction  ?  Why,  they  packed  up  the  dead  man  in  a  cask  of 
damaged  rum,  and  shipped  him  on  board  the  Lovely  Kitty,  bound,  God 
willing,  for  the  port  of  Leith :  there  a  cart  waited  to  receive  this  sin* 
gular  item  of  invoice,  (upon  which  it  must  have  puzsled  the  custom- 
house  folks  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  duty,)  and  to  convey  it  to  the  market* 
town  nearest  the  place  of  sepulture.  The  body  was  then  taken  out  of 
pickle,  put  into  a  sumptuous  coffin,  and  conducted  to  its  final  abode 
with  the  customary  paraphernalia :  and  thus  the  charge  of  a  funeral 
procession  from  London  was  saved,  and  the  function  performed  "in 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner  :"--*and  so  much  for  the  spirit 
oftradel  • 

Pliny  well  observes  (Lib.  viii.  Epist.  18.)  that  the  vulgar  opinion, 
which  regards  a  man's  will  as  a  reflection  of  his  disposition,  is  wholly 
false.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mm-e  reflection  of  the  particular  moment  in  which 
it  is  written ;  and  much  depends  whether  it  be  dictated  before  or  after 
dinner.  When  the  making  a  will  is  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  life^ 
it  is  more  usually  a  contradiction  than  a  corollary  to  the  testator's  ha- 
bitual modes  of  thinking  and  feeling.  This  remark  of  the  Roman 
letter-writer  is  apropos  to  an  old  gentleman,  who,  after  lending  him* 
self  to  the  legacy-hunters,  taking  all  their  brib^,  and  accepting  aU 
their  adulation,  died,  and  left  his  property,  as  he  ought,  to  his  own  re- 
lations. "  Upon  this  occasion,"  says  Pliny,  '*  the  town-talk  wss  con- 
siderable; some  said  he  was  ungrateful,  some  said  he  was  ^Eilse,  some 
that  he  forgot  his  old  friends,  thus  betraying  their  own  unworthiness 
by  their  open  expression  of  disappointment :"  {scqve  ipsoSf  dum  insec* 
tantur  iUumy  turpusimU  confunombus  produfU :)  others,  on  the  contrary, 
praised  him  for  thus  cheating  the  cheaters,  and  reading  them  '*  a  greai 
moral  lesson"  on  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  day.  Of  all  the  uncertainties 
of  human  life,  the  uncertainty  of  a  legacy  is  the  greatest.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  vice  of  legacy-hunting  prevailed  among  the  Komans 
is  among  the  most  extraordinary  moral  phenomena  which  the  political 
combination  of  their  day  presents.  The  coarseness  of  the  miethods  em^ 
ployed  betrays  an  inconceivable  relaxation  of  tlie  social  affections, 
and  developes  a  selfishness  the  most  disgustingly  revolting.  One  man 
comes  into  the  house  of  a  dying  woman,  with  whose  family  he  had 
lived  in  constant  variance,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  grimaces,  an 
aflected  zeal  for  her  recovery,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  declaration  that  the 
victim  predicts  long  life  to  the  patient,  he  worms  himself  into  a  good 
legacy*  Another  meddles  in  the  dictation  of  all  his  neighbours'  wills, 
on  the  speculation  (which  rarely  failed)  of  insinuating  an  item  in  his 
own  favour.  In  our  days  the  world  is  grown  something  wiser,  if  not 
better,  and  a  man  must  play  his  cards  much  more  dextrously  if  he 
hopes  to  win  any  thing  at  this  game.  Indeed,  it  is  now  the  expectant 
w1k>  is  most  generally  the  dupe  in  these  transactions ;  and  we  more 
frequently  hear  of  old  folks  quartering  themselves  upon  some  credu- 
lous and  greedy  family,  and  pestering  them  through  life  witli  their 
maladies,  whims,  and  caprices,  (or,  as  Winifrid  Jenkins  calls  them,  their 
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"  fnckUarities*')f  and  then  dying  intestate,  or»  what^a  worse,  willing  tlieir 
property  away  God  knows  where, — than  of  great  fortunes  derived 
from  obsequiousness.  I  remember  \k  man,  who,  after  having  failed  in 
trade,  retired  to  a  remote  country-town  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
with  little  or  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  upon.  After  receiving  the 
civilities  of  his  neighbours,  in  virtue  of  an* imposing  exterior,  a  few 
well-applied  innuendoes,  and  frequent  dissertations  on  the  relative  value 
of  landed  and  funded  security,  he  gradually  began  to  express  his  re- 
gard for  his  new  friends,  his  satis&ction  at  his  reception  among  them, 
the  pleasure  he  derived  from  their  society,  and  his  admiration  at  their 
several  virtues ;  and,  at  length,  sending  for  the  attorney,  he  dictated 
the  sketch  of  a  wQl,  in  which  he  inserted  the  names  of  the  most  consi- 
derable residents  in  the  environs.  To  some  names  he  put  two  cyphers, 
and  to  others  three,  leaving  the  prepositive  numeral  which  was  to 
give  value  to  the  whole — a  blank.  This  will  he  ordered  the  man  of 
law  to  draw  up  in  form,  of  course  with  the  strictest  possible  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy.  The  secret  was  of  caursc  confidentially  betrayed  to 
every  one  of  the  interested  parties,  with  a  friendly  hint  '*to  stick  to 
the  warm  old  fellow,  without  a  relation  of  his  own  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Thus  the  testator  contrived  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  very 
comfortably  from  house  to  house ;  and  from  that  day  forward  never 
wanted  a  hare,  or  a  brace  of  pheasants,  a  basket  of  fish, -or  of  grapes, 
when  he  chose,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  dine  at  his  own  lodgings. 
At  the  day  of  his  death  he  very  honourably  divided  all  he  had  equity 
among  these  numerous  expectants ;  bequeathing  to  each,  in  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  his  implied  promise,  just  £00  0«.  Od, 

Against  frauds  like  tliese,  the  poor  legacy-hunter  cannot  be  too 
guarded ;  for  there  is  no  tread-mill  to  punish  this  species  of  vagrancy — 
unless,  indeed,  the  devil,  the  true  inventor  of  that  anti-Englid^  species 
of  legal  torture,  has  a  round-about  of  his  own,  where,  by  the  by,  he 
cannot  at  least  punish  the  prisoner  hrfore  trial  and  judgment. — ^Indeed, 
old  folks  in  general  have  an  unlucky  pride  in  thus  overreaching  thdr 
prey,  and  chuckle  heartily  (in  their  sleeve)  at  the  idea  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  opening  of  their  will  will  produce.  When  the 
party  is  a  female,  and  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred,  tlie 
best  means  of  proceeding  is  to  marry  at  once ;  and  then  the  law  and 
the  usage  combine  to  leave  the  lady  no  longer  a  will  of  her  own*  If 
this  be  not  possible,  the  case  is  too  oflen  all  but  desperate.  Waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes  is  at  best  but  a  tedious  business ;  and  the  bai- 
lifis  of  this  world  may  be  more  expeditious  than  their  great  proto^rpe 
of  the  next,  who,  being  always  sure  of  his  man,  is  very  often  most 
provokingly  forgetful,  and  ke^  the  writ  a  long  while  in  his  pocket 
All  things,  in  short,  considered,  as  long  as  lotteries  and  litue^oes 
exist,  I  would  not  advise  a  friend^  to  take  to  legacy-hunting.  Even 
gambling  in  foreign  securities,  or  joining  the  Poyab  or  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  settlers,  may  be  made  a  better  trade,  or  at  all  events 
a  pleasanter  one,  than  dodging  the  whims  or  watching  the  growing  de- 
crepitude of  a  fellow  who  continues  to  exist  long  afler  he  has  ceased 
to  live,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  balking  your  most  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, laughing  at  your  agonies,  and  making  your  life  an  *'  ete^ 
nal  renewed  of  hope,  wiUi  an  everlasting  disappointment."  M . 
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I  wavdbr'd  when  the  shadows  fell. 
Till  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep ; 

And  thoughts  of  her^  I  lof^ed  so  weU, 
Came  <rer  me — ^but  I  could  not  weep. 

The  night  was  silent  as  the  grav»— 
i  thought  of  her  who  slumber'd  there : 

Of  her  I  would  have  died  to  save— 
The  youngs  the  beautiful,  the  &ir. 

I  could  not  weep  a  single  tear,— ^ 
The  wave  of  ocean  roU'd  below. 

And  evil  thoughts  were  ^thering  near— 
But  oh,  thank  God  1  it  was  not  so. 

I  wept  not  still— but  when  the  light 
Was  kindled  on  the  beacon  tower. 

And  streamed  on  ocean  through  the  night, 
I  felt  an  influence  from  the  hour: 

My  better  feelings,  that  had  slept, 
Gnsh'd  like  the  water  from  the  rock 

When  Israel's  leader  smote— I  wept 
Such  tears  as  can  the  heart  unlock. 

They  were  not  tears  of  bitterness. 
But  such  as  contrite  spirits  shed ; 

For  thus  Religion  comes  to  bless 
The  darkened  hour,  when  hope  is  fled. 

I  wept-— but  they  were  tears  of  balm, 
And  soon  was  felt  throughout  my  frame 

A  blessed,  and  a  holy  calm — 
And  calPd  I  then  upon  his  name. 

'^  Oh  God !  be  thou  the  mourner's  stay, 
**  My  refuge  on  life's  troubled  sea ; 

'*  Thy  word  the  light  that  guides  mv  way 
"  To  her  I  love,  to  Heaven  and  thee.'* 


W.T. 


SOCIAL   AND    SAVAGE    LIFC — DANIEL   BOON. 

Ah  attachment  to  what  is  called  civilised  Hfe,  is  considered  to  be 
interwoven  with  our  existence ;  but  perhaps  it  is>  not  so  much  so  as  we 
in  general  suspect.  Like  an  attadunent  to  the  locality  wherewe  spent 
our  earliest  years,  the  value  which  we  feel  for  it  arises  less  from  its  in- 
trinsic superiority  over  savage  life  being  properly  estimated  by  us,  than 
from  the  effect  of  habit.  Local  attachments  we  owe  to  accident,  they 
relate  to  things,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  regard, 
no  mutual  tie  between  them  and  ourselves,  beyond  what  may  arise 
from  fancy  and  the  associations  that  they  may  recall.  They  o£fer  ns 
nothing  like  the  affection  we  fed  towards  friends  and  relatives  who  re- 
ceive our  kind  offices  and  render  us  theirs  in  exchange.  Local  attadi- 
ments  are  experienced  in  their  greatest  intensity  by  those  who  live  re- 
mote from  large  cities  and  great  congregations  of  men.  Inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts,  however  unpolished  in  manners  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  those  of  plains,  feel  much  stronger  the  charm 
that  binds  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  life — ^the  countryman  much 
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more  tban  the  citizen.    Climate  seems  in  this  respect  to  make  little 
tinction ;  the  Laplander,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Negro  whom  we  steal 
from  among  his  native  mangroves  and  his  pestilential  marshes  to  steep 
in  slavery,  are  alike  strongly  sensible  of  its  mfluence.     In  great  capitals 
it  is  almost  obliterated ;  the  early  habits  of  their  inhabitants  bein^ 
singularly  unpropitious  to  its  operation.     The  endless  change  of  objects, 
the  soul-engrossing  traffic,  and  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  London,  for 
example,  soon  stifle  every  trace  of  the  feeling,  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  exist  at  all  among  its  natives.    In  truth,  what  local  attachment,  in 
the  sense  I  allude  to,  can  be  experienced  by  him  who  was  bom  and  re- 
sided two  or  three  years  in  Smithfleld,  lived  two  or  three  more  in  tlie 
purlieus  of  Fleet-street,  or  among  the  dirty  alleys  of  Holbom,  his  re- 
sidence for  ever  shifted  as  the  calls  of  business  might  require  ?     The  lo- 
cal attachment  of  a  Londoner  is  a  very  general  and  indefinite  thing,  and 
perhaps  only  consists  in  his  regard  for  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and 
its  high  claims  upon  public  estimation,  and  because  he  will  have  every 
thing  with  which  he  is  connected,  to  be  better  than  any  other.     His 
early  removal  into  the  shop  or  manufactory,  his  artificial  mode  of  life^ 
his  associates,  and  the  demoralization  around,  make  him  incapable  of 
feeling  any  of  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  unsophisticated  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  who  has  spent  his  youth  amid  the  charms  of 
nature,  gazed  with  a  delight  of  which  the  Londoner  is  utterly  ignorant, 
upon  the  blue  stream,  the  craggy  mountain,  or  the  tufted  wood,  from 
the  door  of  the  tenement  in  whidi  he  was  bom,  and  which  has  sheltered 
his  ancestors  for  ages — ^who  has  noted  every  tree  in  the  landscape  on 
which  he  has  looked  with  fondness  for  years,  and  has  completely  iden- 
tified with  his  own  heart ''  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms :" — his 
neighbours  are  all  in  his  horizon  of  view ;  it  is  his  little  universe,  and 
he  would  exchange  it  for  no  other.     Thus,  what  may  be  called  the 
highest  congregated  state  of  man,  tends  to  obliterate  local  attachments, 
which  will  be  found  strongest  in  that  state  of  society  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  Nature. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  who  have  been  educated  in  civilized 
society,  if  they  have  at  any  time  been  forced  to  quit  it  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  and  mingled  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  forests 
of  America,  adopting  for  any  considerable  time  their  mode  of  life,  and 
ranging  unrestrained  through  the  vast  domains  which  have  never  yet 
submitted  to  the  plough,  have  found  it  extremely  di£Scult  to  re- 
turn again  and  yield  obedience  to  its  restraints  and  institutions.  A 
Mr.  Hunter  has  lately  published  a  most  interesting  work,  containing  an 
account  of  his  life  and  residence  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  having  been  made  captive  by  them,  when  an  infant,  in  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  White  settlements.  According  to  their  custom, 
they  adopted  him  into  a  family,  and  reared  him  up  in  their  ovm  mode 
of  life.  He  wandered  with  them  across  the  vast  territory  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again  to  the  western  states  of 
America.  He  made  his  escape  from  them  to  one  of  the  American 
cities,  where  he  attracted  much  notice.  This  gentleman  has  stated 
to  his  intimate  friends,  that,  particularly  since  he  has  been  initiated 
into  the  forms  of  polished  life,  he  has  felt  at  times  an  almost  irresist- 
ible inclination  to  return  and  join  again  his  former  associates  ;  every 
thing  seeming  beyond  measure  cramped  and  restrained  when  con- 
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tnisted  ivitb  die  liberty  and  ease  of  his.  former  mode  of  life*    Mx* 
Hunter's  work  contains  much  interesting  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  philosopher,  and  indeed  of  all  who  make  the  history  of  the  human 
miod  their  study.     It  discloses  many  traits  of  Indian  characteri  which 
must  tend  to  raise  rather  than  depress  them  in  the  scale  of  being.    The 
fondness  of  the  savage  for  ranging  the  forest  and  leading  the  life 
of  a  hunter,  arises  from^the  same  love  of  liberty  which  is  engrailed  in 
the  nature  of  civilized  man,  and  is  diminished,  but  never  utterly  anni- 
hilated, in  the  bOsom  of  the  citizen.    Every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  in  Canada  to  amalgamate  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  with  £u« 
ropeans  has  failed.     A  chief  here  and  there  has  been  found,  after  long 
intercourse,  to  join  occasionally  .the  colonial  society,  and  conduct  him- 
self in  a  very  superior  manner,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  able^ 
if  he  pleased,  to  support  the  artificial  accomplishments  of  those  whom 
he  visited ;  but  soon  aflerwards  he  has  resumed  his  Indian  habiliments, 
and  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  the  forest,  with  a  delight  that  seemed 
to  have  derived  a  higher  value  firom  the  contrast  it  afforded  him  to  the 
manners  he  had  just  quitted.    The  village  of  Jeune  Lorette  in  Canada 
is  entirely  an  Indian  residence ;  but  though  every  method  has  been 
taken    to    make   them    adopt    European    customs,    even    with    the 
children,    who  have  been  instructed  in   reading    and  writing,    the 
efibrt  has  appeared  insurmountable.    By  the  aid  of  the  strong  Uf 
quors  and  diseases  imported  from  Europe,  they  wDl  by  and  by  he^ 
come  extinct,  owing  to  the  rapid  diminutbn  of  their  population,  but 
they  vrill  never  disappear  by  being  blended  with  those  who  have  oon« 
veyed  to  them  these  baleful  plagues.    The  stream  of  Indian  life  will 
be  dried  up,  pure  to  its  last  dregs,  without  commingling  its  waters  and 
repairing  its  diminution  from  foreign  sources.     Yet  these  Indians  have 
the  sagacity  to  discover  that  knowledge  is  strength,  and  to  shelter 
themselves  under  our  protection,  some  of  them  even  tilling  small  plots 
of  ground  after  the  mode  they  have  learnt  from  us.     But  nothing  can 
obliterate  their  affection  for  their  own  mode  of  life.    After  all,  con- 
sidering them  abstractedly  from  the  pari  they  constitute  towards  the 
whole  body  politic,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
civilized  state  have  little  of  which  to  boast  over  the  Aborigines  of  Canada, 
either  in  the  employments  in  which  they  spend  their  time,  the  moral 
innocence  of  their  lives,  or  the  elevation  of  their  pursuits.    The  free 
Indian  has  the  advantage  in  many  high  and  romantic  qualities  ;  he  is 
brave,  content,  and  independent,  while  the  former  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either. 

But  there  may  sometimes  be  motives  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods 
find  forests  being  adopted  by  civilized  men.  The  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion that  man  oflen  receives  from  his  fellow,  from  bad  laws,  or  from 
the  sh&fb  of  calumny,  may  appear  in  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  him  in  adopting  the  simplicity  and  uncontrolled  state  of  na- 
tural life.  To  men  of  particular  dispositions,  of  high  spirit,  and  keen 
feelings,  whose  minds  have  been  deeply  wounded,  a  life  spent  apart 
from  scenes  which  they  cannot  contemplate  without  pain,  has  been  felt 
to  be  grateful.  They  have  determined  that  the  social  compact  is  dis* 
solved :  that  the  boasted  protection  which  was  held  out  as  the  .price 
of  restraint,  and  for  which  freedom  and  property  were  sacrificed,  was 
Qo  longer  a  shield  held  over  them.  They  hear  statesmen  talk  of  citizen- 
sbip,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bear  evil  and  injustice,  and  even 
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to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  community— 4hat  die  buidk 
must  not  be  weakened  by  abstracting  a  single  stick.  They  hear 
lawyers  boast  of  the  excellency  of  laws  that  bar  that  exercise  of  bis 
free  will  whidi  inclines  him  to  withdraw  from  their  power,  and  de- 
claring that  his  fealty,  arising  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth, 
can  never  be  violated  under  any  pretence;— that  he  must  bear  eveiy 
evil  life  can  inflict,  but  has  no  right  to  withdraw  himself  from  thai  mk 
ciety  which  has  a  paramount  claim  on  him  and  his.  He  considers^  re- 
flects, and  at  last  presumes  to  difier  from  these  very  politic  but  soplnih 
tieal  principles.  What  is  society  to  him  ?  has  he  power  over  his  own 
property,  and  shall  he  have  none  over  a  choice  of  country?  Shall  he 
not  resign  that  which  in  his  feelings  is  guilty  of  injustice  towards  him, 
and  endeavour  to  spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  the  mode  most  congi^ 
nial  and  soothing  to  a  wounded  spirit  ?  He  demurs  a  moment,  forms 
his  resolution,  rushes  into  the  woods,  and  becomes  a  hunter  for  thereat 
of  his  days,  fer  removed  from  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  Who 
can  blame  such  an  individual,  or  with  justice  contend  that  he  has  do 
moral  right  thus  to  dispose  of  himself  ?  Who  can  blame  him  for  iK»t 
submitting  to  a  state  of  life  frill  of  disgust,  and  that  would  drench  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  suffering? 

Such  was,  in  all  probability,  &e  reasoning  of  Colonel  Daniel  Booii« 
whose  name  was  unknown  in  this  country  until  it  was  lately  brought 
before  the  public  by  Lord  Byron.*  His  history  is  still  a  novdty.  Ac- 
cident made  me  acquainted  with  some  incidents  respecting  him  by 
means  of  an  American  friend.  Memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  indivi* 
dual,  or  rather  of  part  of  his  singular  career,  have  been  published  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  believe  have  never  yet  reached  Eng- 
land. Boon  originally  belonged  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  cultivated  a  farm.  In  company  with  five  other  individuals,  be  left 
that  province  in  1769,  and  journeyed  to  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio^ 

-  *  The  passage  alluded  to,  by  Lord  Byron,  Is  as  follows  : 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla,  the  manslayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Eqjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude ;  health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  home  u  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety  s 

And  what 's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng. 
Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 

Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song- 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature,  ortfae  Man  of  Rosi  run  wild. 
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ymnh  a  view  of  settMag  upon  k*    The  tpot  wbieli  he  chose  was  titiiated 
m  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  which  he  thus  became  the  first  settler. 
He  began  by  erecting  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  dose  pali- 
sado,  formed  of  the  square  trunks  of  trees,  placed  close  together  and 
sutik  deep  in  the  earth,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  a  frontier  settlement  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  native 
Indian*.     This  fort,  as  the  Americans  call  such  defences,  was  situated 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  and  the 
party  fj^ave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Boonsborough ;  and  thus  was  formed  the 
pvhniti  ve  settlement  of  the  stateof  Kentucky,  which  now  has  a  population 
of  564,51 7*     He  entered  his  lands  and  secured  them,  as  he  imagined, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  safe  title,  and  was  completely  established  in  them  in 
the  year  1775.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  experienced  various  at* 
taeks  from  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.     At  this  place,  with  no  common 
Isolation,  and  with  a  fortitude  that  argued 'him  to  be  of  the  order  of 
saperior  men,  far  removed  from  military  succour,  in  a  wild  and  savage 
forest,  and  with  a  constant  fear  of  attack  firom  a  ferocious  enemy,  he 
steadily  and  undauntedly  proceeded  to  mature  his  plans.     When  his 
litde  lort  was  completed,  he  removed  his  establishment  to  it  from  North 
Carolina,  conducting  thither  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  first  white  fe- 
males that  had  ever  trod  on  the  shores  of  the  Kentucky  river.    He 
was  soon  joined  by  four  or  five  other  families,  and  thirty  or  forty  men 
settlers.     They  had  several  times  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Indians 
with  bloodshed ;  and  at  length,  while  making  salt  £rom  some  brine 
springs  at  no  great  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  surprised,  together 
with   twentyoseven  of  his  settlers,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  renew  their  attacks  on  his  infant  colony.     He 
capitulated  with  them  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  they  were  immediately  marched  away  to  an  Indian  town  on  the 
Miami  river,  a  long  distance  off,  and  finailly  conducted  to  the  British 
governor,  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  the  Indians  scrupulously  abiding  by 
the  terms  on  which  Boon  had  surrendered  to  them.    These  sons  of  na- 
ture, however,  got  so  attached  to  their  prisoner  on  their  march,  that 
they  would  not  resign  him  to  the  British  governor,  nor  even  part  with 
him  for  a  hundred  pounds  generously  offered  for  him  by  the  British 
officers,  in  order  that  he  might  return  home  to  his  family ;  but  leaving 
his  feUow-settlers  behind,  they  took  him  away  with  them  again,  adopted 
him  into  the  family  of  one  of  their  chiefe,  and  allowed  him  to  hunt  or 
spend  his  time  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his  inclination.     One  day 
he  went  with  them  to  make  salt,  when  he  met  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors  painted  and  armed,  and  ready  to  set  out  against  Fort 
Boonsborough.     He  immediately  determine,  at  a  great  risk  of  his 
life,  to  make  his  escape,  trembling  as  he  was  for  the  fate  of  his  family 
and  settlement.    In  four  days  he  reached  Boonsborough,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  making  only  one  meal  by  the  way.    Not 
a  minute  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  began  to  strengthen  his  Ic^  defences 
and  fortify  himself  as  strongly  as  possible.   The  Indians,  finding  he  had 
escaped,  delayed  their  attack;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  men,  in  which  were  a  few  troops,  he  determined  to  brave  all  dan- 
gers and  defend  himself  to  the  last.     At  length  a  ferocious  Indian 
army  made  its  appearance.    Boon  encouraged  his  little  garrison  to 
maintain  an  obstinate  defence,  death  being  preferable  to  captivity. 
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tlMHifh  his  hope  of  resisdng  with  success  was  but  faini.  The  cruel  anci 
savage  enemy  also^  they  might  well  calculate,  would  become  doubly  eo-^ 
raged  by  a  protracted  resistance ;  but  like  brave  men^  determined  to  let 
fate  do  its  worst  and  think  nothing  of  final  consequences,  they  let  lbs 
Indian  chief  know  their  resolution.  Upon  this  the  latter  demanded  a 
parley  with  nine  of  the  garrison ;  articles  were  proposed  for  an  arrange- 
ment without  bloodshed ;  but  on  signing  them  they  were  told  it 
Indian  custom  to  shake  hands  with  each  other  by  way  of  sealii 
engagement.  On  complying,  each  Indian  grappled  his  man  in  order 
to  make  him  prisoner,  but,  by  a  miracle,  eight  out  of  the  nine  succeeded 
in  extricating  themselves,  Boon  being  among  the  number,  and  they  goC 
safe  into  their  garrison.  A  furious  attack  was  now  made  upon  the  fort> 
which  lasted  nine  days  and  nights,  during  which  only  two  men 
killed  and  four  wounded  by  the.  besiegers,  who  in  return  su£Eered 
vevely,  and  the  logs  of  the  fort  were  stuck  full  of  the  bullets  whieli 
they  ibred.  At  length  hostilities  ceasing,  Boon's  wife,  who  on  his  ficst 
captivity  supposing  liim  killed,  had  set  off  with  her  family  on  hoiseback 
through  the  woods  a  long  and  dangerous  distance  into  North  Carolina* 
was  fetched  back  by  her  husband  a  second  time  to  his  new  residoMe, 
where  he  hoped  for  the  future  to  pursue  his  peaceful  occupations  a&- 
molested.  His  sufferings  and  perils  had  been  great,  but  his  coun^ 
and  constancy  had  surmounted  them  all,  and  he  had  just  reason  to  cal- 
culate at  last  upon  a  period  of  repose. 

Boon,  however,  was  n9t  to  end  his  days  amid  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial life.  His  horoscope  had  been  cast,  and  discovered  no  common 
portion  of  malign  influence.  His  courage  and  constancy,  under  the 
severest  trials ;  his  long  and  unremitting  labours,  in  perfecting  his  in- 
fant settlement,  almost  entitled  him  to  a  civic  crown ;  but  how  different 
was  his  reward!  After  his  exemplary  labours,  after  spending  tha 
best  part  of  ap  honest  life  in  rearing  and  providing  for  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, and  having  arrived  at  that  period  oi  existence  when  he  miglit 
reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  and  obtain  ,aonie 
return  for  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  his  preceding  life ;  too  old  to- 
begin  another  settlement,  and  that  which  he  had  b^un  so  many  years 
before  in  tlie  heart  of  the  wilderness,  looking  smiling  around  him,  the 
prop  of  his  old  age,  the  pride  of  his  hoary  years,  his  family's  hof^  when 
he  should  be  laid  low — he  suddenly  finds  that  he  is  possessed  of  no- 
thing, that  his  eyes  must  be  closed  without  a  home,  and  that  he  must 
be  an  outcast  in  his  grey  hairs.  His  heart  is  torn,  his  feedings  are 
lacerated  by  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  which  discovers  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  his  title  to  the  land  of  which  he  was  the  first  settler,  even  in 
a  state  where  no  white  man  had  put  in  the  spade  before  him.  Per- 
haps his  thriving  farm  was  envied  by  some  new  adventurer.  The  dis- 
covery was  fatal  to  his  happiness.  While  he  fondly  believed  that  his  title 
was  indisputable,  his  land  was  taken  from  him,  his  goods  were  sold,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  his  all.  The  province  had  been  rapidly  settling  by 
his  countrymen,  and  encreasiog  civilization  was  accompanied  by  those 
vices  which  are  its  never-failing  attendants.  Knavery,  in  every  foroi 
marched  with  it;  interest,  at  any  sacrifice  ofhonour  and  justice,  became 
the  reigning  principle.  The  law,  which  in  all  countries  inflicts  nearly 
as  much  evil  as  it  prevents,  was  made  an  instrument  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  property,  and  he  saw  himself  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.    His 
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past  labouTy  eyen  to  blood»  bad  been  m  Tain.    Cut  to  tbe  8onl,  with  a 
woanded  spirit,  he  still  showed  himself  an  extraordinary  and  eccentric 
man.     He  left  for  ever  the  state  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  civilised  popnlation— where  he  had  so  boldly  maintained 
hinaaelf  against  external  attacks,  and  shown  himsdlf  such  an  indnstrious 
and   exemplary  citizen ;  where  he  found  no  white  man  when  he  sat 
himself  down  amid  the  ancient  woods,  and  left  bdiind  him  half  a 
million.    He  forsook  it  for  ever ;  no  intreaty  could  keep  him -within  its 
bounds.     Man,  from  whom  he  deserved  every  thing,  had  persecuted 
and  robbed  him  of  all.     He  bade  his  friends  and  his  family  adieu  for 
ever ;  he  felt  the  tie  which  linked  him  to  social  life  was  broken.     He 
took  .with  him  his  rifle  and  a  few  necessaries,  and  crossing  the  Ohio, 
pursued  his  track  till  he  was  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  advance  of 
any  white  settlement.     As  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  peopling  fast  ftom  the  United  States,  he  crossed  the 
Mtssisippi,  and  plunged  into  the  unknown  and  immense  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  monstrous  Mammoth  is  even  now  sop- 
posed  to  be  in  existence.     On  the  shores  of  this  mighty  river  he  reared 
his  rude  log  hut,  to  which  he  attached  no  idea  of  permanency,  but  held 
himself  constantly  ready  to  retire  yet  farther  from  civilized  man,  should 
he  approach  too  near  his  desert  solitude.    With  the  exception  of  a  son, 
who  resided  with  his  father,  according  to  some  accounts,  but  without 
any  one,  according  to  others,  his  dog  and  gun  were  his  only  com- 
panions.    He  planted  the  seeds  of  a  few  esculent  vegetables  round  his 
fragile  dwelling,  but  his  principal  food  he  obtained  by  hunting.     He 
has  been  seen  seated  on  a  log  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut  by  an  explor- 
ing traveller,  or  far  more  frequently  by  the  straggling  Indian.     His 
rine  generally  lay  across  his  knees  and  his  dog  at  his  side,  and  he 
rarely  went  farther  from  home  than  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  wild 
turkey,  which  constituted  his  principal  support.     In  his  solitude  he 
would  sometimes  speak  of  his  past  actions,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
labours,  with  a  glow  of  delight  on  his  countenance  that  mdicated  how 
dear  they  were  to  his  heart,  and  would  then  become  at  once  silent  and 
dejected.     He  would  survey  his  limbs,  look  at  his  shrivelled  hands, 
complain  of  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  and  lifting  the  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der take  aim  at  a  distant  object,  and  say  that  it  trembled  before  his 
vision,  that  his  eyes  were  losing  their  power,  rubbing  them  with  his 
hands,  and  lamenting  that  his  youth  and  manhood  were  gone,  but 
hoping  his  legs  would  serve  him  to  the  last  of  life,  to  carry  him  to 
spots  frequented  by  the  game,  that  he  might  not  starve.     It  does  not 
appear  that  he  talked  much  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  towards 
him.     He  perhaps  thought  regret  and  complaint  alike  unavailing,  and 
that  his  resolution  of  exiling  himself  in  the  back  woods  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Indians  was  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  the  high-spi- 
rited contempt  and  indignation  he  felt  towards  his  countrymen,  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  unjustly  treated.     Boon  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  great  mind ;  congregated  men  had  treated  him  with  injustice  and  with 
cruelty,  considering  his  claims  upon  them ;  he  sought  not  to  retaliate  bis 
injuries  on  individuals — ^he  felt  not  the  passion  of  revenge,  nor  the  wish 
to  injure  those  who  had  injured  him  irreparably,  but  he  viewed  social 
man  with  the  scorn  of  ill-requited  merit,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw 
from  his  power.     He  felt  that  he  could  not  be  happy  amid  the  heart- 
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less  yiceB  of  soeiety ;  thai  the  desert  aad  the  forest,  the  Indian,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  Juagar,  were  preferable  associates ;  that  they  boie 
no  feigned  aspect  of  kindness  while  they  were  secretly  plotting  his  de^ 
Strnction ;  that  they  rarely  inflicted  evil  without  just  provocation  ;  and 
that  the  uncontrolled  child  of  Nature  was  a  preferable  compoiiuNi  id 
the  executors  of  laws,  which  to  him  at  least,  however  benefieial  ihsy 
might  in  some  cases  be  to  others,  were  most  cruel  and  unjust. 

Thus  he  passed  through  life  till  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninc^ 
years  of  age,  contentied  in  his  wild  solitude,  and  in  his  security  €rom  m- 
justice  and  rapacity.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  it  is  reported,  he  m 
found  dead  on  his  knees,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  resting  on  the  tivak 
of  a  fallen  tree,  as  if  be  had  just  been  going  to  take  aim,  most  probably 
at  a  deer,  when  death  suddenly  terminated  his  earthly  recoUectiMn  of 
the  ingratitude  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  at  a  period  when  hia  &»Ui^ 
though  he  had  attained  such  an  age,  were  not  greatly  impaired.  Boow- 
borough  is  now  a  thriving  town,  and  its  name  will  ever  remain  as  s 
testimony  of  its  founder's  sufierings,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fdkiw- 
citizens  towards  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  freest  nation  of  ancunt  or 
modem  times.  Y.  L 


THE    LOST    PLEIAD. 
'*  Uke  tbe  lost  Pbsiad  seen  no  more  below." — Lord  Byron. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  Heavens  departed  f 
-^h,  void  unmark'd  1— thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high. 

Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started^ 
Thou !  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye ! 

Hath  the  Night  lost  a  gem,  the-r^gal  Night  } 

— ^She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence ! 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light. 

Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

Thev  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning ! 

Tne  Shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free. 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  Sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning  j 

—Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  moarn'd  for  thee ! 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 

Ev'n  as  a  dew-droi>  from  the  myrtle-spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race. 

And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  ? 

Why.  who  shall  talk  of  Thrones,  of  Sceptres  riven  ?' 

<— It  is  too  sad  to  think  on  what  we  are. 
When  from  its  height  afar, 
A  world  sinks  thus  I  and  yon  majestic  Heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanishM  star !  F.  H. 


(  S27. ) 

TAB    PR06BBSS   OF   COXCOMBRIT. 

« Nemo  repente  fuit  dandissimus** 

Thb  transformation  of  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly  is  not  more 
complete  or  suprising  than  that  of  the  slovenly  schoolboy  into  the 
finished  civil,  academic,  or  military  dandy.  The  last  metamor{>ho8is  is, 
however,  more  gradual  than  the  former.  The  nice  observer  can  easily 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  its  developement,  from  the  superstitious 
tie  of  the  cravat  and  scrupulous  **  brushing  of  the  hat  o'mornings/'  'to 
the  minute  observance  of  the  entire  ceremonial  of  foppery,  and  faith- 
fbl  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  dandyism. 

The  passion  for  dress  is,  generally  speaking,  stronger  in  the  fair  sex 
than  in  ours,  and  is  in  them  infinitely  more  excusable.  But  when  it 
has  once  thoroughly  laid  hold  of  an  unlucky  wight,  it  carries  him  into 
much  greater  and  more  ridiculous  excesses  than  we  ever  witness  among 
the  ladies.  Dandyism,  at  first,  is  like  the  small  speck  in  the  cloudless 
Bzare,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  mariner  presages  the  ga- 
thering* storm.  In  its  birth  it  is  scarcely  noticed  by  common  observers, 
OT  noticed  only  to  be  despised.  But  it  gradually  increases  by  fresh 
accessions  of  vapour,  until  the  intellectual  horizon  becomes  completely 
overcast,  and  the  sun  of  reason 


''  from  far  peeps  with  a  sickly  face. 


Too  weak  the  clouds  and  mighty  fogs  to  chase." 

The  late  Hugh  Peters  was  a  striking  instance  of  how  far  the  genuine 
dandymania  could  carry  a  man,  who  in  other  respects  was  not  destitute 
of  natural  good  sense.  In  Hugh,  indeed,  this  disease  appeared  to  be 
constitutional ;  he  evinced  evident  symptoms  of  it  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  it  continued  with  increasing  violence  to  his  dying  day.  This 
maater-passion  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  sickness,  poverty,  im- 
prisonment or  exile.  It  burned  with  as  much  fervour  in  age  as  in 
youth,  and  was  scarcely  extinguished  by  that  universal  damper — 
death. 

Hugh,  as  I  have  said,  began  dandyism  at  an  early  age.    His  parents 
were  "  of  the  straitest  sect,"  Methodists.    They,  of  course,  reprobated 
all  vain  adornment  of  the  outward  man,  considering  the  gauds  of  dress 
as  the  ensigns  of  Satan,  and  so  many  badges  of  subjection  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.    They  were  careful  that  Hugh  should  be  arrayed 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  in  clothes  of  the  coarsest  texture,  and  the 
most  ungainly  fashion.     The  style  of  his  habiliments  was  singularly 
ludicrous,   and  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  his  young  companions. 
Instead  of  being  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  boys  of  his  own  age  and  rank, 
he  was  attired  like  an  old  man.    He  usually  wore  a  blue  coat  with 
covered  buttons,  which  fitted  him  like  a  sentry-box,  and  exhibited  a 
latitude  of  skirt  that  would  have  done  honour  to  George  Fox  himself. 
You  would  swear  that  he  had  been  measured  by  the  tailors  of  Laputa, 
or  the  ingenious  artist  who  works  from  hasty  observations  taken  on 
the  body  of  M.  Rothschild,  during  its  transit  to  the  Stock-Exchange. 
His  waistcoat  was  of  a  sober  brown,  with  pocket-flaps  *'  five  fathom 
deep,"  that  overhung  a  pair  of  scanty  corduroy  inexpressibles,  scarce 
covering  the  cap  of  his  knee.    Grey  yam  stockings,  shoes,  or  rather 
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brogues,  two  inches  in  the  eole,  and  a  brottd^briramed  hat,  completed 
the  exterior  of  the  elegant  Hugh  Peters. 

The  system  pursued  by  his  patents  produced  an  effect  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  intention.  It  turned' the  boy's  regard  to  die  snfifect 
of  dress,  and  generated  and  fostered  the  desire  of  decoration.  He  ven- 
tured, as  he  grew  dlder,  though  with  a  trembling  hand,  to  make  some 
slight  reform  in  his  costume.  He  disfranchised  his  enormous  coat- 
Baps,  and  succeeded  in  cancelling  a  few  sinecure  pockets.  This  be 
managed  by  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  his  tailor.  "But  all 
his  eflforts  were  fruitless,  to  oblige  his  corduroy  breeches  to  vacate 
their  seat,  or  to  prevent  the  annual  return  of  the  broad-brimmed  beaver 
to  the  presidency  of  bis  pericranium.  He  managed,  however>  to  pro- 
cure a  pair  of  buff  leather-gaiters  as  a  cbunterbalaace  to  the  corrapt  in* 
floence  of  the  one,  and  in  some  degree  to  alter  die  constitution  of  thifr 
other,  by  cocking  it  up  at  tbe  sides  with  black  pins ;  a  measure,  which 
would  have  rendered  him  a  prime  favourite  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  when  Paul,  the  hater  of  round  hats,  was  autocrat  of  all  the 
Rossias. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  even  these  changes  were  effected  with- 
out considerable  opposition  :  in  fact,  they  gave  birth  to  continual  ex- 
plosions of  present  wrath,  and  fulminations  of  wrath  to  come,  on  the 
part  of  his  father.  His  mother,  too,  added  her  mite  of  zeal  in  predict- 
ing the  eventual  perdition  of  her  only  son  ;  for  who,  as  she  acutely  re- 
marked, could  escape  hell-fire,  that  wore  a  cocked  hat  and  sulphur- 
coloured  gaiters  ?  But  Hugh  had  arrived  at  that  age  and  stature 
where  flagellation  ceases  to  be  practicable,  and  exhortation  to  be  effi- 
cient,    His  parents  could  not  succeed 

*'  with  wind 
or  airy  threats  to  awe,  whom  now  with  deeds 
They  could  not." 

Their  only  resource  was  to  deprive  him  altogether  of  money ;  and 
though  this  could  not  wither  his  dandyism  in  the  bud,  it  yet  checked 
its  growth  for  a  season,  and  imparted  to  it  a  stunted  character  of  ori- 
ginal and  ludicrous  peculiarity. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  some  of  Hugh's  devices  at 
this  period  to  put  off  tbe  clown  and  put  on  the  dandy  were  su6Sciently 
ingenious,  though  often  productive  of  ridiculous  results.  He  turned 
taUor  in  his  own  defence,  but  his  earlier  attempts  to  modify  his  liabili^ 
ments,  were,  like  the  infant  efforts  of  every  art^  rude  and  clumsy  to  a 
degree.  He  reduced  the  latitude  of  his  skirts  without  any  very  strict 
observance  of  mathematical  proportion,  and  finished  his  work  with  no 
particular  neatness  of  stitching.  The  partial  alterations  in  his  dressy 
harmonized  very  ill  with  its  general  character,  and  often  exhibited  the 
most  ridiculous  contrasts.  The  fiaming  gaiters,  for  instance,  were  not 
well  assorted  with  the  clumsy  shoes  and  corduroy-breeches  deeply 
bronzed  by  the  relentless  finser  of  time.  The  tail  of  his  coat,  croppd 
short  by  his  rash  hand  in  evil  hour,  gave  to  the  otherwise  too  ample 
garment,  something  of  the  look  of  a  fireman's  jacket  destitute  of  tbe 
badge  and  made  by  a  most  ill-conditioned  tailor.  A  red  waistcoat, 
second-hand,  trimmed  with  old  fur,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  rid^ 
culously  short,  which  he  purchased  of  an  honest  IsraelitCi  seemed 
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withia  the  prodigious  lappels  of  his  extemsl  liahit,  like  a  flea  in  St. 
Paul'sy  or  Gulliver  in  the  embraces  of  Glumdalclitcfa.  His  neck  enve- 
loped in  muslin  manifold,  rose  above  his  humble  collar,  "  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  towards  Damascus/'  But  an  inven- 
tion which  he  hit  on,  for  the  decoration  of  his  nether  limbs,  was  indeed 
a  ckef-d^osuvre.  Entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  symmetry  of  this 
part  of  his  person,  he  longed  to  reveal  its  graceful  proportions  in  the 
seductive  transparencies  of  stocking- web.  His  uncle,  who  was  some* 
thing  of  a  dandy^  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  penchant 
by  the  present  of  a  pair  of  cast-off  tights.  These,  though  somewhat 
large,  Hugh  contrived,  by  bis  sartorial  dexterity,  to  adapt  tolerably 
weU  to  his  own  person.  But  on  trying  them  on,  though  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  contemplation  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  he  found  .that  some- 
thing was  still  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  developement.  Our 
desires  increase  with  oi\r  possessions,  and  every  new  gratification  gives 
birth  to  a  fresh  necessity.  Hugh  soon  discovered  that  tight  pantaloons 
without  Hessian  boots  were  as  preposterous  as  a  haunch  of  venison 
without  currant:3elly,  or  a  leg  of  pork  without  peas-pudding.  They 
were,  in  truth,  natural  correlatives,  coefficient  quantities,  mutually 
attractive,  conductors  to  each  other, — their  separation  was  violent, 
dangerous,  improper,  sacrilegious!  But  how  to  effect  the  desired 
union  ?  Boots  were  dear,  Hugh  was  poor ;  his  uncle  had  no  Hessians 
to  spare,  and  his  father's  heart  and  purse  were  equftlly  closed  against 
him.  He  must  either  wear  the  pantaloons  without  boots  (a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of)  or  steal  a  pair.  Dire  dilemma  I  diabolical  alterna- 
tive !  But  the  genius  of  dandyism  descended  kindly  to  his  aid,  and 
opportunely  rescued  her  ardent  votary  from  the  hazard  of  crime  and  the 
mortification  of  disappointment.     As  Hugh  cast  around 

"  His  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  afflicuon  and  dismay,*' 

he  suddenly  espied  his  buff-leather  gaiters,  which  hung  upon  a  peg 
above  his  head.  An  idea  flashed  across  his  brain  like  lightning — one 
of  those  felicitous  conceptions  of  genius,  perfect  as  if  matured  by 
years  of  thought,  sudden  as  inspiration  I  He  seized  the  gaiters,  posted 
to  a  cobler,  had  them  cut  out  into  the  shape  of  Hessian  boots  at  top, 
blackened,  polished,  decked  with  tassels.  What  need  of  more  words  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete.  The  following  day  was  Sunday. 
He  appeared  at  church  in  complete  costume, — cocked  chapeau,  pud- 
ding-cravat, red  waistcoat,  fireman's  jacket,  brown-coloured  tights, 
and  gaiter-boots, — the  admiration  of  himself-— the  derision  of  many — 
the  astonidiment  of  all ! 

But  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  Hugh  was  to  cast  his  slough,  to  un- 
fold his  glittering  scales  in  the  sunbeam,  to  burst  the  dark  prison  of  his 
chrysalis  for  ever,  and  issue  forth  an  airy  butterfly  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  His  father,  who  was  much  more  sincerely  devoted  to 
Mammon  than  to  God,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Smyrna  in  quest  of 
gain.  The  prince  of  air,  who  thought  it  high  time  to  appropriate 
his  destined  prey,  raised  a  storm  and  plunged  the  Methodistic  mer- 
chant in  the  deep.  Hugh  was  sole  heir  of  all  his  wealth,  which  was 
considerable,  and  as  the  trustees  of  the  property  did  not  pretend  to 
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any  pontrol  over  bb  eoiidaot»  this  h^peAd.  youth  was  left  at  die  ^gt 

ofseyenteen 

"  Lord  of  himselfythat  heritage  of  woc'^ 

His  first  step  was  to  enter  the  army,'  a  measure  of  whicb  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  whisper  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  got 
into  a  dashing  regiment  of  light- infantry,  and  soon  became  distingtuaiied 
for  the  most  extravagant  foppery.  Not  contented  with  the  oostmne  of 
his  corps,  which  was  elegant  and  splendid,  he  was  perpetually  making 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  his  own  whim  suggested*  His  capnh 
dous  taste  in  this  way  subjected  him  to  frequent  reprimands  and  arrests 
for  the  violation  of  the  regimental  orders.  His  offences  became  at  last 
so  frequent  and  so  flagrant,  that  the  colonel,  much  of  a  martinet,  toM 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  regiment  unless  he  thought  proper  to  coni- 
form to  its  regulations  of  dress.  Hugh  promised  obedience,  and  for  a 
while  was  less  open  in  his  transgressions.  But  his  ruling  passion  was 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  for  any  length  of  time.  He  went  to  a 
garrison-ball  in  a  fantastic  costume  which  bore  a  caricatured  resem- 
blance to  the  uniform  of  his  corps.  The  first  person  he  met  there  was 
the  colonel,  who  insisted  on. his  leaving  the  room  immediately ;  and  as 
colonels  seldom  experience  much  difiBculty  in  the  removal  of  an  ob^ 
noxious  subaltern,  his  exit  from  the  regiment  very  speedily  followed 
his  exit  from  the  ball.  He  was,  in  fact,  advised  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion ;  and  he  had\oo  much  knowledge  of  the  army  not  to  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  following  this  judicious  counsel. 

Hugh  was  net  very  seriously  concerned  for  the  loss  of  his  commfe- 
sion,  as  it  left  him  "  fancy  free"  to  pursue  his  devious  courses  throojg^ 
the  fields  of  foppery  and  fiishion.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  soon 
became  the  very  mirror  of  fantastic  coxcombry.  He  had  his  day  Kke 
other  dogs,  and  the  time  has  been  when  the  promenades  of  Bond-street 
and  Hyde-park  would  have  been  deemed  to  want  their  most  essential 
attraction  in  the  absence  of  "  the  original  Hugh  Peters."  But,  alas 
for  human  eminence,  and  the  degeneracy  of  present  times !  The 
**  lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of  fame*'  have  quitted  the  stage  for 
ever,  and  the  fashionable,  Kke  the  political  horizon^  is  l^  in  a  feeble 
twilight,  the  precursor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  long  night  of  BgyptiSfi 
darkness.  Brummel  is  extinct.  Van  Butchell  in  his  grave.  Sir  Ir^, 
like  another  Ovid  in  Pontus,  is  exiled  to  the  ungenial  climate  of'St 
George's,  where  he  pours  his  unavailing  **  tristia,"  and  itooos  ittdeeH^ 
but,  alas,  no  more  to  conquer  1  Baron  Geramb  is  gone,  and  niegalteni 
gay  ''Lothario"  is  sobered  down  into  **  Benedick,  the  married  man  * 
We  listen  in  vain  for  the  rattling  of  his  chariot-wheels,  and  the  high- 
crested  cock  has  now  become  an  empty  name.  Finally,  Hugh  Peters 
himself  hath  passed  away,  and  the  flags  of  Bond-street  have  forgot  his 
steps  1 

Hugh  was,  at  this  time,  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  iSuin  the 
taste  of  his  costume.  He  delighted,  in  glaring  colours,  and  a  close  fit 
he  considered  the  ''  summum  bonum."  His  motions  were  dreadfiiOy 
constrained  by  the  tightness  of  his  dress,  and  tlie  various  organic  fntio- 
tions  seriously  impeded.  To  button  his  coat  required  an  effi>rt  almost 
superhuman.  His  inexpressibles  (horresco  refer^ns)  were  perpetnaUy 
yielding  to  the  force  of  pressure,  and  leaving  him  exposed  in  some 
vital  part.  The  tarsus,  metatarsus,  arid  toes,  sustained  infinite  damage 
from  the  compressive  action  of  the  boot,  and  the  uBcomfi>rtable  pro- 
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^QedfOBofaheeldireeiiiolioiUgfi.  His  feet  became^AeAsiiigly  variegated 
with  corns  and  bunnions,  and  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  prema- 
ture superannuation. 

I  shall  not  i^peodily  forget  the  first  time  I  had  the  honour  of  behold- 
ing Hugh  Peters.  He  was  in  full  dress  for  the  pit  of  the  Opera.  His 
coat,  was  of  the  genuine  Pomona-green,  with  a  collar  reaching  to  the 
crown  of  his  h(ead|  bwket-worked  buttons  made  of  silver,  and  skirts  lined 
with  white  silk.  His  waistcoat  was  white,  richly  embroidered,  and 
at3UL4ded  with  three  rows  of  small  yellow  buttons.  Inside  this  were 
two  more,  cushioned  and  quilted,  the  bne  of  scarlet  silk,  the  other  of 
sky-blue.  Canary-coloured  smaU-dothes,  with '  flesh-coloured  silk- 
stockings*  decorated  his  nether  limbs ;  and  a  pump,  which  might  emu- 
late a  vice,  with  a  diamond  buckle,  showed  his  ahnost  Chinese  foot  to 
exquisite  advantage.  His  cravat,  which  at  the  least  he  took  an  hour  to 
aii|uata  was  fiistened  in  the  centre  with  a  large  emerald,  and  beneath  it 
a  waving  banner  of  frill  sported  in  the  wanton  zephyrs.  A  gold  eye- 
glass with  a  red  riband,  white  kid-gloves,  and  inordinate  chapeau- 
bras — ^the  portrait  is  finished. 

Hitherto  Hugh  had  given  more  attention  to  his  person  than  his 
&ce  ; ,  and,  coxcomb  as  he  was,  be  had  .still  much  to  learn  in  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  dandyism.    Critically  nice  in  the  cut  and  fashion  of  his 
apparel,  he  was  but  a  novice  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cosmetic  art,  his 
practice  in  this  way  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  iflore  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  ablution.     He  had,  besides,  certain  prepossessions  to  over- 
come on  this  score.    Notwithstanding  the  latitude  of  his  foppery,  he 
conceived  that  there  was  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  it  must  not 
exjtend,  and  where  manliness  would  say,  "dkus  fax  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
fiurther."    He  would  wear,  for  instance,  a  coat  tight  enough  almost  to 
check  respiration,  but  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  pair  of  stays. 
He  might  employ  an  hour  in  brushing  his  hair,  but  he^would  turn  with 
loathing  from  the  idea  of  painting  his  fece.    But  it  is  the  character  of 
every  foUy,  and  of  every  vice,  to  increase,  unless  the  growth  be  timely 
and  efiectuidly  prevented*    The  incipient  gangrene  must  be  met  with 
the  knife  and  the  cautery.     Hugh's  attention  was  first  directed  to  his 
visage  by  some  one  remarking  that  his  eyebrows  were  rather  light. 
There  could  be  nothing  unmanly  m  adding  to  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  to  which  dark  eyebrows  so  materially  contributed.    He 
be^an  first  by  pencilling,  next  proceeded  to  painting»  and  lastly  to 
staming  his  brows,  with  a  variety  of  deleterious  composts.    He  be- 
came the  dupe  of  advertising  impostors,  and  the  most  absurd  distresses 
were  the  frequent  result  of  his  ill-judged  experiments.    In  the  cousse 
of  a  fisw  months  his  brows  had  successively  assumed  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  ineffable 
inconvenience.    He  persevered,  however,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  composition  which  produced  the 
proper  hue ;  but  after  a  few  applications  utterly  destroyed  the  hair,  and 
left  him  literally  browkss  !    His  only  resource  was  a  pair  of  artificial 
^ebrows,  which  formed,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  an  imperfect  de- 
ception, and  an  insecure  substitute  for  the  natural. 

Hugh's  next  discovery  was,  that  a  smooth  skin  and  clear  complexion 
were  essentials  of  beauty.  *  His  toilet  was  soon  loaded  with  cold  cream, 
milk  of  roses,  botanic  bloom,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  soaps  of  all  sono- 
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rotts  dtks  borrowed  from  '*  the  rich  orient,^  and  of  a  vaoriety  of 
of  colour  and  degrees  of  fragrance.  His  hands  now  came  in  for  tbeir 
share  of  attention,  and  he  consumed  imoiense  quantities  of  almond 
paste  and  white  wax.  Not  satisfied  with  topical  applications  lor  the 
purpose  of  improying  his  appearance,  he  used  warm  baths,  liad  Iibb- 
self  blooded  and  physicked  r^pilarly  with  the  same  tiew.  He  eo«« 
sumed  three  estates,  which  he  inherited,  in  die  expenses  of  the  toitet 
When  destitute  of  money,  he  ran  in  debt  to  gratify  his-  vanity ;  and  Ibr 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  supported  bis  elegant  appear  aaee 
by  certain  financial  measures,  to  which,  peradventure,  a  festidioiis 
moralist  might  attach  an  impolite  epithet.  Confined  in  the  Bench, 
he  used  toisaunter  about,  in  a  rich  rohe  de  chami^re,  green  velvet-caipi 
and  red  slippers,  with  an  immense  Turkish  pipe  in  his  moudi,  frcn 
which  he  exhaled  not  *'  Mundungus'  ill-perfuming  scents,"  but  green 
tea !  He  debilitated  his  firame  by  the  use  of  medicine,  and  contract* 
ed  complaints  in  his  side  and  chest  from  continual  pressure. 

Dandyism  is  in  youth  only  ridiculous;  in  age  it  is ' ctontenmtSile. 
We  have  attempted  the  portrait  of  Hugh  in  his  earlier  days.  At  fiffy 
he  was  the  most  ardfii^ly  constructed  being  in  existence ;  he  wm 
made  up  from  head  to  foot.  He  wore  a  wig,  false  eyebrows,  fidse 
whiskers,  and  fidse  mustachios.  He  had  a  complete  set  of  false  teedi, 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  painted,  and  the  furrows  beneath  his  eyes 
were  filled  up  with  a  white  paste.  His  clothes  were  stufied  out  at  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  his  waist  was  tightened  in  with  atays,  and  he  had 
fidse  calves  to  his  legs.  He  was  altogether  a  walking  deception— a 
eomplete  lie  fieom  top  to  toe — a  finish^  specimen  of  £at  most  despN 
cable  of  all  animals--the  superannuated  dandy.  11. 


THE    SLEEPER   ON    MAKATUOtf. 

I  LAY  upon  the  solemn  plain. 

And  bv  the  funeral  mdund. 
Where  tnose  who  died  not  there  in  vain. 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found, 
Twas  ailent  where  die  free  blood  gush*d. 

When  Persia  came  array'd, — 
So  many  a  voice  had  there  been  hush*d^ 

So  many  a  footstep  stay'd ! 

1  slumber'd  on  the  lonely  spot. 

So  sanctified  by  Death  1 
I  slumberM — ^but  my  rest  was  not 

As  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 
For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour. 

They  rose—the  chainless  Dead- 
All  arm'd  they  sprung,  in  joy,  in  power. 

Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

I  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field, 

Flash,  as  in  time  gone  by  I 
Chased  to  the  seas,  without  his  shield, 

1  saw  the  Persian  fly  i 
I  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Call'd  to  another  fiffht : — 
From  visions  of  our  fflorions  past. 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might }  F.  H. 
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4 

On  AffpHcatian  to  Stu^, 

Vo  om  is  i4l6,  who  can  do  any  thing.  It  is  conscious  inability,  or 
th»  fiejase  of  repeated  £Bdlare9  that  prevents  us  from  undertakings  or  de- 
ters us  from  the  prosecution  of  any  work. 

Wilson,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  an  indolent  man.  After  bestowing  a  few 
touches  on^  picture,  he  grew  tired,  and  said  to  any  friend  who  called 
In,  **  Now,  let  us  go  somewhere  V  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson  could 
not  finish  his  pictures  minutely ;  and  that  those  few  masterly  touches, 
«»rdQS«lv  thrown  in  of  a  morning,  were  all  that  he  could  do*  The 
vest  would  have  been  labour  lost.  Morland  has  been  referred  to  as 
smother  man  of  genius,  who  could  only  be  brought  to  work  by  fits  and 
snatches.  But  his  landscapes  and  figures  (whatever  degree  of  merit 
th^  might  possess)  were  mere  hastv  sketches ;  and  he  could  produce 
all  that  he  was  capable  of,  in  the  nrst  half-hour,  as  well  as  in  twenty 
yean.  Why  bestow  additional  pains  without  additional  effect?  What 
he  did  was  from  the  impulse  of  die  moment,  from  the  lively  impression 
of  some  coarse,  but  striking  object;  and  with  that  impulse  his  efibrts 
^^eased,  as  they  justly  ought  There  is  no  use  in  labouring,  invitd 
JEdin^rva — ^nor  any  difficulty  in  it,  when  the  Muse  is  not  averse* 

''The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

Danner  fimshed  his  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  microscope,  and  with- 
out being  ever  weary  of  \us  fruidess  task ;  for  the  essence  of  his  genius 
was  industry.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces  and  by 
Fortune,  was  hardly  ever  out  of  his  paindng-room ;  and  lamented  a 
few  days,  at  any  time  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a  nobleman's  seat 
in  the  country,  as  so  much  dme  lost.  That  darkly-illuminated  room 
**  to  him  a  kingdom  was  :*'  his  pencil  was  the  senilre  that  he  wielded, 
and  the  throne,,  on  which  his  sitters  were  placed^  a  throne  for  Fame. 
Here  he  felt  indeed  at  home ;  here  the  current  of  his  ideas  flowed  full 
and  strong;  here  he  felt  most  self-possession,  most  command  over 
others ;  and  the  sense  of  power  urged  him  on  to  his  delightful  task  with 
a  sort  of  vernal  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  even  in  the  decline  of  life. 
The  feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would  have  made  his  hand  soon 
falter,  would  have  rebutted  him  from  his  object ;  or  had  the  canvass 
mocked,  and  been  insensible  to  his  toil,  instead  of  gradually  turning  to 

"A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  nature  saw 
All  her  reflected  features/* 

he  would,  like  so  many  others,  have  thrown  down  his  pencil  in  despair, 
or  proceeded  reluctandy^  without  spirit  and  without  success.  Claude 
Lorraine,  in  like  manner,  spent  whole  n»mings  on  die  banks  of  tJ^e 
Tiber  or  in  his  study,  eliciting  beauty  after  beauty,  adding  touch  ta 
touch,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfecdon,  luxuriadng  in  endless 
felicity — ^not  merely  gifVing  the  salient  points,  but  filling  up  the  whole 
intermediate  space  with  continuous  grace  and  beauty  1  What  farther 
motive  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  but  the  bounty  of  his 
fate  ?    What  greater  pleasure  could  he  seek  for,  than  that  of  seeing  the 
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perfect  image  of  his  mind  reflected  in  the  work  dhimkamAt  Bmm 
is  the  pleasure  and  the  confidence  produced  hy  eonanmiiiate  skiil,  mm 
the  pain  and  the  desponding  effect  of  total  failure.  When  for  the  fair 
face  of  nature*  we  only  see  an  unsightly  blot  issuing  from  oar  best  €•• 
deavoursy  then  the  nerves  slacken,  jtlie  tears  fill  the  eyes,  and  die 
painter  turns  away  from  his  art,  as  the  loTer  from  a  mistress,  that 
scorns  him.    Alas  I  how  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  says, 

*'  B^on  in  gladness ; 
Whereof  has  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness''-^ 

not  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh  I  no,)  but  for  lack  of  power ! 

Hence  it  is  that  those  oflen  do  best  (up  to  a  certain  point  of  com- 
mon-plaee  success)  who  have  least  knowledge  and  least  arabitiMi  to  ex* 
eel.  Their  taste  keeps  pace  with  their  capacity ;  and  they  are  not  de- 
terred by  insurmountable  difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no  idea*  1 
have  known  artists  (for  instance)  of  considerable  merit,  and  a  eertaia 
native  rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who  have  be^  active  aad 
enterprising  in  their  profession,  but  who  never  seemed  to  think  of  any 
works  but  those  which  they  had  in  hand ;  they  never  spoke  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  appeared  to  have  seen  one :  to  them  Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Correggio,  were  as  if  they  had  never  he&a:  no  Ume% 
mellowed  by  time  to  soft  perfection,  lured  them  to  their  luelde8sdooal^ 
no  divine  forms  baffled  their  vain  embrace ;  no  sound  of  immortality 
rung  in  their  ears,  or  drew  off  their  attention  from  the  calls  of  €!•• 
ditors  or  of  hunger :  they  walked  through  collections  of  the  finest 
works,  like  the  Children  in  the  t*iery  Furnace,  untouched,  waafpnmd^ 
ed.  With  these  true  terra  JilU  the  art  seemed  to  begin  and  «nd :  tbef 
thought  only  of  the  subject  of  their  next  production,  the  eise  of  tMr 
next  canvass,  the  grouping,  the  getting  of  the  figures  in ;  and  conductad 
their  work  to  its  conclusion  with  as  little  disdractiini  of  mind  and  as  fear 
misgivings  as  a  stage-coachman  conducts  a  stage,  or  a  carrier  delivets 
a  bale  of  goods,  according  to  its  destination.  Such  persons,  if  they  do 
not  rise  above,  at  least  seldom  sink  below  themselves.  They  do  not 
soar  to  the  "  highest  Heaven  of  invention,"  nor  penetrate  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart ;  but  they  succeed  in  all  that  they  attempt,  or  are 
eapable  of,  as  men  of  business  and  industry  in  thcar  calling.  For 
diem  the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Art  is  not  rent  asunder,  said  it  is  wd: 
one  glimpse  of  the  Sanctuary,  of  the  Holy  of  the  Holies,  mi|^  P^^f 
their  hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for  ever  af^ar  1 

I  think  there  are  two  mistakes,  common  enough,  on  this  sobject; 
viz.  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  first-rate  capacity,  do  little,  except  by 
intermittent  fits,  or  per  saltum — and  that  they  do  that  little  in  a  slight 
and  slovenly  manner.  There  may  be  instances  of  this ;  but  they  are 
not  the  highest,  and  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  artists  have  in  general  been  the  most  prolific  or 
the  most  elaborate,  as  the  best  writers  have  been  fiequently  the  moat 
voluminous  as  well  as  indefatigable.  We  have  a  great  living  instanee 
among  writers,  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  productions  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantity,  I  meaia  in  the  Author  of 
Waverley ;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pen  is  no  less  admirable  than  its  fe» 
licity .  Shakspeare  is  another  instance  of  the  same  prodigality  of  genins ; 
his  materials  being  endlessly  poured  forth  with  no  niggard  or  fa^dious 
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haM»if  and  Am  aastevy  of  iiie«xeeiitkii  bebg(ui  many  reapeoto  at  leaat) 
equal  to  the  boldneai  of  the  detign.  As  one  example  among  others 
tkat  I  might  dte  of  the  attention  which  he  gave  to  his  subject,  it  is 
mffleient  to  ohservOy  that  tliere  is  scaroely  a  word  in  any  of  his  more 
atnldng  passages  that  can  be  altered  for  the  better.  If  any  person,  for 
inatapoe,  is  trying  to  recdlect  a  fiftvourite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon 
acme  particnlar  expression,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  substituting  any 
other  so  good.  That  in  the  original  text  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  it 
seems  the  only  right  one.  I  will  stop  to  illustrate  this  point  a  little.  I 
was  at  a  loss  the  other  day  for  the  line  in  Henry  V. 

"  Nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings.** 

I  eonld  not  recollect  the  word  nice :  I  tried  a  number  of  others,  such 
aa  oldj  graoe^  &c. — they  would  none  of  them  do,  but  seemed  all  heavy, 
lumbering,  or  fbom  the  purpose :  the  word  nic€f  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  drop  into  its  place,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  paying  the  re- 
verence required.    Again, 

"  A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  iu'* 

I  thought,  in  quoting  from  memory,  of  "  A  jest's  ntccess"  "  A  jest's 
refiown"  &c.  1  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and  there  found  the  very 
ti^ord  that,  of  all  otjiers,  expressed  the  idea.  Had  Shakspeare  searched 
liirough  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have  lighted  on 
another  to  convey  so  exactly  what  he  meant— a  casual^  holhw^  sounding 
snccess !  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that  I  am  sure  the 
feeder  will  easily  supply  them  himself;  and  they  show  sufficiently  that 
Shakspeare  was  not  (as  he  is  often  represented)  a  loose  or  clumsy  writer. 
The  bold,  happy  texture  of  his  style,  in  which  every  word  is  promi- 
nent, and  yet  cannot  be  torn  from  its  place  without  violence,  any  more 
than  a  limb  from  the  body,  is  (one  should  think)  the  result  either  of 
vigilant  pains-taking  or  of  unerring,  intuitive  perception,  and  not  the 
mark  of  crude  conceptions,  and  **  the  random,  blindfold  blows  of 
Ignorance." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  the  common  prejudice  that 
**  Genius  is  naturally  a  truant  and  a  vagabond,"  than  the  astonishing 
and  (on  this  hypothesis)  unaccountable  number  of  chefS'tTceuvre  lefl  be- 
hind them  by  the  old  masters.  The  stream  of  their  invention  supplies 
the  taste  of  successive  generations  like  a  river :  they  furnish  a  hundred 
Galleries,  and  preclude  competition,  not  more  by  the  excellence  than 
by  the  number  of  their  performances.  Take  Raphael  and  Rubens 
alone.  There  are  works  of  theirs  in  single  Collections  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  long  and  laborious  life,  and  yet  their  works  are  spread  through 
all  the  Collections  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  have  cost  them  no  more 
labour  than  if  they  ''  had  drawn  in  their  breath  and  pu£fed  it  forth 
again."  But  we  know  that  they  made  drawings,  studies,  sketches  of 
all  the  principal  of  these,  with  the  care  and  caution  of  the  merest  tyros 
in  the  art ;  and  they  remain  equal  proofs  of  their  capacity  and  diligence. 
The  Cartoons  of  Raphael  alone  might  have  employed  many  years,  and 
made  a  life  of  illustrious  labour,  though  thejr  look  as  if  they  had  been 
struck  off  at  a  blow,  and  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  produced  in 
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his  9hort  but  bright  career,  Titian  and  Michael  Aogri»  lived  longer, 
but  they  worked  a3  hard  and  did  as  well*  Shall  we  bring  in  Gompetf-- 
tion  with  examples  like  these  some  trashy  caricaturist  or  idle  dmiber, 
who  has  no  sense  of  the  infinite  resources  of  natlure  or  art,  toor 
quently  any  power  to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  toy  length  c»f  tn 
or  to  any  purpose,  to  proTC  that  geniua  and  r^^ar  industry  aie 
compatible  qualities  ? 

In  my  opinion^  the  very  superiority  of  the  works  of  the  great  painten 
(insteadof  being  a  bar  to)  accounts  for  their  multiplidty.  Power  is 
pleasure ;  and  pleasure  sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  the  sight  of  nature  on  his  mind : 

■         '*  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock^ 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  ofa  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrow'd  from  the  eye." 

So  the  forms  of  nature,  or  the  human  form  divine,  atood  before  ihe 
great  artuts  of  old,  nor  required  any  other  stimulus  to  lead  the  eye  to 
survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody  them,  than  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  subject,  and  '^  propulsive  focce"  of  the  mimic 
creation.  The  grandeur  of  their  works  was  an  argument  with  them, 
not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  could  have  no  higher  excite- 
ment or  satisfaction  than  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  and  endless 
generation  of  truth  and  beauty.  Success  prompts  to  exertion ;  and 
habit  facilitates  success.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can  exhaust  na^ 
ture;  and  the  more  we  employ  our  own  faculties,  the  more  we 
strengthen  them  and  enrich  our  stores  of  observation  and  invention. 
The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Not  indeed  if  we  get 
our  ideas  out  of  ottr  own  heads — that  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  and  we 
recur  to  tiresome^  vapid  imitations  of  ourselves.  But  this  is  the 
difference  between  real  and  mock  talent,  between  genius  and  aflkcta- 
tion.  Nature  is  not  Umited,  nor  does  it  become  effete,  like  our  oon- 
ceit  and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  refines  upon 
ui ;  it  expands  as  we  enlarge  and  shift  our  view  ;  it  *'  grows  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength."  The  subjects  are  end' 
less ;  and  our  capacity  is  invigorated  as  it  is  called  out  by  occasion  and 
necessity.  He  who  does  nothing,  renders  himself  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing  ;  but  while  we  are  executing  any  work,  we  are  pfeparing  and 
qualifying  ourselves  to  undertake  another.  The  prinaples  are  the 
same  in  all  nature ;  and  we  understand  them  better,  as  we  verify  them 
by  experience  and  practice.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  a  given  number 
of  subjects  to  work  upon,  or  a  set  of  innate  or  preconceived  ideas  in 
our  minds  which  we  encroached  upon  with  every  new  design ;  the  sub- 
jects,  as  I  said  before,  are  endless,  and  we  acquire  ideas  by  imparting 
them.  Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  makes  us  rich  :  we  can 
only  be  liberal  as  we  hiave  previously  accumulated  the  means.  By 
lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we  are  confined  to  the  same  trite,  nar- 
row round  of  topics :  by  continuing  our  efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards 
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in  a  road,  w«  extend  our  vie^s^  and  discover  cotitintially  new  MctB  of 
comitry.    Getiliifl,  like  bmnanity,  rusts  for  want  of  use. 

Habh  alio  gives  promptness;  and  the  soul  of  dispatch  is  decision. 
Oae  man  may  write  a  book  or  point  a  picture,  while  another  is  delibe-* 
racing  about  the  plan  or  the  titts-page.  The  great  painters  were  able 
to  do  «o  muoh,  because  they  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do,  and 
how  to  set  about  it*  They  were  thorough -bred  workmi»n,  and  Were  not 
leaniing  their  art  while  diey  were  exercising  it.  One  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  time  if  one  oidy  knows  how.  Thus  an  author  may  be^ 
cotte  very  ▼oluminoas,  who  only  employs  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  in 
study.  If  he  has  once  obtained,  by  habit  and  reflection,  a  use  of  his 
j»n  with  plenty  of  materials  to  work  upon,  the  pages  vanish  before 
him.  The  time  lost  is  in  beginning,  or  in  stopping  after  we  have 
begun. .  *If  we  oi^y  go  forwards  with  spirit  and  confidence,  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  practised  writer  ought  never 
to  hesitate  for  a  sentence  from  the  moment  he  sets  pen  to  paper,  or 
think  about  the  course  he  is  to  take.  He  must  trust  to  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  his  immediate  impulses,  and  he  will 
get  to  the  close  of  his  task  without  accidents  or  loss  of  time.  I  can 
easily  understand  how  the  old  divines  and  controversialists  prodneed 
their  folios :  I  could  write  folios  myself,  if  I  rose  early  and  sat  up  late' 
at  this  kind  of  occupation.  But  I  confess  I  should  be  soon  tired  of  il| 
besides  wearying  the  reader. 

In  one  sense,  art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  In  another  sensci  thia 
i^horism  is  not  true.  The  best  of  us  are  idle  half  our  time.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a  short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it 
ptoperly,  and  give  our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Let  any  one  devote  him- 
self to  any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still  have 
leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  half  a  dozen  other  acquire- 
ments.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  a  poet, 
and  an  anatomist,  besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  age. 
The  Prince  of  Painters  was  a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond  of  dress  and 
company.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  prodigy  of  versatility  of  talent — a 
writer  of  Sonnets  (which  Wordsworth  has  thought  wordi  translating) 
and  the  fHend  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  lutenist  and  a  satirist.  Titian 
was  an  elegant  letter-writer,  and  a  finished  gentleman.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Discourses  are  more  polished  and  classical  even  than  any 
of  his  pictures.  Let  a  man  do  all  he  can  in  any  one  branch  of  study, 
he  must  either  exhaust  himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his  pursuit, 
or  else  lie  idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  The  mind 
makes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Herculean  eflbrt,  and  the  rest  is 
mechanical,  ne  have  to  climb  a  steep  and  narrow  precipice  at  first ; 
but  after  that,  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where  we  may  drive  several 
accomplishments  abreast.  Men  should  have  one  principal  pursuit. 
Which  may  be  both  agreeably  and  advantageously  diversified  with  other 
lighter  ones,  as  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  picture  may  be  managed  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  centre  group.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  sensi- 
ble  man*,  that  the  having  a  regular  occupation  or  professional  dutiea 
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U>>alteod  Uh  «  n»  <aicit$B  fdtf  yrtthg-  fertb  nn  iRriognaii  of 
work;  for  a  htibit  of  iodustiy  faiaces  and  slmogtboiiB  tbe  miiid« 
€oabk0  it  to  wiold  its.  emurgies  with  additicHMJ  ease  and  irtimdiwc  pmr- 
po9e«--<W.eEa  I  allowed  to  instanee  in  nytfelf,  if  wbat  I  wrile  a| 
is  worth  nothing*  at  least  it  ooat^  me  nothit^*  Butk  cost  me  a 
deal  fvonty  years  ago,  I  have  added  little  to  my  stock  sineo  thfii«aad 
4aken  little  from  it.  1  "  unfold  the  book  and  Tolimie  of  the  \»aua^ 
and.  transcribe  the  characters  I  see  there  as  laedMuaicaQy  aa  aay  one 
xjoight  oopy  the  letters  in. a  sampler.  I  do  not  say  .they  csme  theve 
fD^anically— I  transfer  them  to  tha.paper  meefaanicaUiy«  After  dight 
or  ten  years'  hard  study,  an  author  (at  leut)  may  go  to  sleef^ 

I  do  not  conceive  r^dity  of  eaeculion  necemrily  imfms  sl^T^M- 
ness  or  crudeness.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  often  piodaclive 
jboth  of  sharpness  and  freedom-  The  esgesaess  of  oonpositioa  strikes 
4Mit  sparkles  of  fiuicy,  and  runs  the  thoughts  more  naturally  and  oioasljr 
into  one  another.  There  may  be  less  formal  method,  but  there  is  opoie 
life,  and  spirit,  and  truth,  m  the  play  and  agitation, of  the  vaod^  it 
runa  over,  and  we  dally  with  the  subject,  as  Sue  glass-Uower  rapidly 
shapes  the  vitreous  fluid.  A  number  of  new  thoughts  rise  up  spouts 
neofislyi  and  they  come  in  the  pn^er  places,  because  they  adse  fioom 
the  occasion*  They  are  also  sure  to  partake  of  the  waimth  sad  vmd- 
aeaa^  that  ebullition  of  mind,  from  which  they  spring,  i^fiiri^m  ftrt^ 
fQifHtatdtu  uim'  In  these  sort  of  vohmtariss  iti>  eorapeaiiionr.  the 
fbwglUsarewodiedup  to  a  state  of  projection:  the  grasp  of  th^auhr 
ject,  the  presence  of  mind,  the  flow  of  expression  must  be  something 
tikm  to  extempore  speaking;  or  pedbaps  such  bold  Imt  finidiffj 
draughts  may  be  compared  to  Jreico  paintings,  which  imj^y  a  Ufo  of 
atudy  and  great  previous  preparation,  but  of  whi^  the  execution  is 
momentary  and  irrevopable.  I  will  add  a  single  remark  on  a  point 
that  has  beoi  much  disputed.  Mr.  Cobbett  lays  it  down  that  the  fiiat 
word  that  occurs  is  always  the  best.  I  would  venture  to  di&r  fiom 
his  authari^.  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  indeed  writes  as  easily  and 
as  well  as  he  talks ;  but  he  perhaps  is  hardly  a  rule  foor  odiers  without 
his  practice  and  without  his  ability.  In  the  hurry  of  composition 
three  or  four  words  may  present  themselves,  one  on  the  back  of  the 
other,  and  the  last  may  be  the  best  and  rig^t  one.  I  grant  thus  much, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  word  we  want,  or  endeavour  to  get  at 
it  second-hand,  or  as  a  paraphrase  on  some  odier  word — ^it  must  come 
of  itself,  or  arise  out  of  an  immediate  impression  or  lively  intuition  of 
the  subject ;  that  is,  the  proper  word  must  be  suggested  immediatdy 
by  the  thoughts,  but  it  need  not  be  presented  as  soon  as  called  for.  It 
is  the  same  in  trying  to  recollect  the  names  of  places,  persons,  &c 
We  cannot  force  our  memory;  they  must  come  of  themsdves  by  na- 
tural association,  as  it  were ;  but  they  may  occur  to  us  when  we  least 
think  of  it,  owing  to  some  casual  circumstance  or  link  of  connexion, 
and  long  after  we  have  given  up  the  search*  Proper  expressions  rise  to 
the  surface  from  the  heat  and  fermentation  of  the  mind,  like  bubbles 
on  an  agitated  stream.  It  is  this  which  produces  a  clear  and  sparkling 
style. 

In  painting,  great  execution  supplies  the  place  of  huh  finishing.  A 
fow  vigorous  touches,  properly  and  rapidly  dispose^  will  often  give 
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more  of  die  appenriniee  ftnd  tetttm  (Meft)  of  natarftl  oMtcts  ditti  the 
most  heftTy  and  laboriOiM  details.  But  this  masterly  atyfe  of  e&ecataon 
ie  very  difi^ent  from  tioarse  daubingr.  I  do  not  think,  howevor,  thai 
the  pains  or  polish  an  artist  bestows  upon  his  works  necessarily  inter- 
feres with  their  number.  He  only  grows  more  enamoured  of  his  task, 
proportionally  patient,  indefatigable,  and  devotes  more  of  the  day  to 
study.  The  time  we  lose  is  net  in  overdoing  what  we  are  about,  but  in 
doing  nothing.  Rubens  had  great  facility  of  exeeution,  and  seldom  went 
into  the  details.  Yet  Raphael,  whose  oil-nktures  were  exaet  and  la- 
iMured,  achieved,  according  to  the  length  of  time  be  lived,  very  nearly 
as  much  as  he.  In  filling  up  the  parU  of  his  pictures,  and  giving  them 
the  la<t  perfection  they  were  capaUe  of,  he  fitted  up  his  leisure  hours, 
which  otherwise  would  have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  have  sometiaies 
accounted  for  llie  slow  progress  of  certain  artists  from  the  unfinished 
state  in  which  they  have  left  their  works  at  last.  These  were  evidently 
done  by  fits  and  throes — there  was  no  appearance  of  contmuous  labour 
-«-one  figure  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  venture,  and  ihen  another }  and 
in  the  intervals  between  these  convulsive  and  random  efforts,  more 
time  had  been  wasted  than  could  have  been  spent  in  wmddng  up  each 
individual  figure  on  the  sure  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  earefol  inspee* 
tlon  of  nature,  to  the  utmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Some  persons  are  afifttd  of  their  own  works;  and  having  made  one 
or  two  successful  effi>rts,  attempt  nodiing  ever  after.  They  at»nd  still 
midway  in  the  road  to  fiune,  firom  being  startled  at  the  shadow  of  thetr 
own  reputation.  This  is  a  needless  alarm.  If  what  they  have  already 
done  possesses  real  power,  this  will  increase  with  exercise;  if  it  has 
not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  diem  lastmg  fiune.  Such 
delicate  pretenders  tremble  on  the  brink  of  ideal  perfection,  like  dew« 
drops  on  the  edge  of  flowers ;  and  are  fascinated,  like  so  many  NaT'* 
eissuses,  with  the  image  of  themselves,  reflected  ftom  the  pubnc  ad- 
miration. It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  this  cautious  repose  will  anewer 
its  end.  While  seeking  to  sustain  our  reputation  at  the  height,  we  are 
forgotten.  '  Shakspeaie  gave  different  advice,  and  himself  acted  upon  it 

— ^-  **  Peneverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 

f)uite  out  of  feshion,  like  a  rasty  mail, 
n  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  ooe  but  goes  abreast.    Keep  then  the  path  -, 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue.    If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth-right. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rash  by. 
And  leave  yon  hindmost :— % 
Or  like  a  nllant  horse,  faU'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 


That  sUehtly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer.    Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  eighiog.   Okt  nol^ virtue  seek 


^   I 


"^ 
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Bjemuoentiop  for  the  thii^  it  was^  for  beMity,  wtt« 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calnmniating  Time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-bom  gands, 

Thott^  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 

And  gnra  to  dost  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.'* 

Troilut  and  Cressida, 

I  etuuioi  very  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  8onieWTiters.(eve&  of  taste 
and  geniua)  spend  whole  years  in  mere  corrections  £br  the  yrem,  as  It 
were — in  polishing  a  line  or  adjusting  a  comma.  They  tslke  kiiig  lo 
consider,  ezaetly  as  there  is  nothing  worth  the  trouble  <^a  moment's 
thought;  and  the  more  they  d^iberate,  the  farther  they  are  firom  d^ 
ciding :  for  their  ^stidioosness  increases  with  the  indulgenee  ef  it,  nor 
is  there  any  real  ground  for  preference.  They  are  in  the  situation  of 
Ned  Saftljff  in  the  "  Tatler,"  who  was  a  whde  morning  debating  whe- 
ther a  line  of  a  poetical  epistle  should  run — 

**  You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art  ;'* 

®'» 

"  Your  song  yon  sing  with  so  much  art.'* 

These  are  points  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  come  to  a  determinatioo 
about ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  a  little  mind  ever  to  have  entertained 
the  question  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  minds  seem  to  move  in  an  element 
of  littleness;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled  in  trifling  difficulties,  and 
incapable  of  extricating  themselves  from  them.     There  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  improgressive,  ineffectual,  restless  activity  o£ 
temper  in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landscape-painter. 
*<  Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely  made  up  of 
points  and  fractions,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
or  a  valuable  whole.     He  made  it  his  boast  that  he  never  sat  with  his 
hands  before  him,  and  yet  he  never  did  any  thing.     His  powers  and 
his  time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy,  fidgety  at- 
tention to  little  things.     The  first  picture  he  ever  painted  (when  a  mere 
boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  father's  house ;  and  he  began  it  by  counting  the 
number  of  bricks  in  the  front  upwards  ar.d  lengthways,  and  then  made 
a  scale  of  them  on  his  canvass.     This  literal  style  and  mode  of  study 
stuck  to  him  to  the  last.     He  was  put  under  Wilson,  whose  pitMnple 
(if  any  thing  could)  might  have  cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  nature  prevailed,  as  it  almost  always  does.    To  take  pains  to 
no  purpose,  seemed  to  be  his  motto,  and  the  delight  of  his  life.    He 
left  (when  he  died,  not  long  ago)  heaps  of  canvasses  with  elaborately 
finished  pencil  oudines  on  them,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  dead-colour- 
ing added  here  and  there.     In  this  state  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  if 
he  grew  tired  of  his  occupation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promise  of  turning 
to  account,  and  his  whole  object  in  the  pursuit  of  art  was  to  erect 
scaffoldings.    The  same  intense  interest  in  the  most  frivolous  things 
extended  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  let- 
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ten,  the  labelling  of  his  booksj  and  the  invenUNry  of  his  wardrobe. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  who  saw  the  folly  and  the  waste  of  time  in 
all  this,  and  could  warn  others  against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own 
weaknesses  enables  us  to  give  others  e^^cellent  advice,  but  it  does  not 
teach  us  to  reform  them  ourselves.  "  Physician,  heal  thyself  r  is  the 
hardest  lesson  to  follow.  Nobody  knew  better  than  oar  ardst  that  re- 
pose is  necessary  to  great  effiirts,  and  that  he  who  is  never  idle,  labours 
in  vain! 

Another  error  is  to  spend  one's  life  in  procrastination  and  prepara* 
tions  for  the  future.  Persons  of  this  turn  of  mind  stop  at  the  threshold 
of  art,  and  accumulate  the  means  of  improvement,  till  they  obstruct 
thetr  progress  to  the  end.  Tfaey  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and  * 
excuse  ^ms^es  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  some  new  and  in^ 
dispensable  course  of  study.  Their  projects  are  magnificent,  but  re*- 
mote,  and  require  years  to  complete  or  to  put  them  in  execution.  Fame 
k  seen  in  the  horison,  and  flies  before  them.  Like  the  recreant  boast- 
ful knight  in  Bpenser,  they  turn  their  backs  on  their  competitors,  to 
make  a  great  career,  but  never  return  to  the  charge.  They  make  them- 
aelves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  of  perspective :  they  ooUect 
prints,  casts,  medallions,  make  studies  of  heads,  of  hands,  of  the  bones, 
the  muscles ;  copy  pictures ;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as  they 
went.  They  fulfil  die  proverb,  **  When  you  are  at  Rome,  you  must  do 
as  those  at  Rome  do.*'  This  circuitous,  erratic  pursuit  of  art  can  come 
to  no  good.  It  is  only  an  apology  for  idleness  and  vanity.  Foreign 
travel  especially  makes  men  pedants,  not  artists.  What  we  seek,  we 
must  find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  do  great  things  is  to  set 
about  something,  and  he  who  cannot  find  resources  in  himself  or  in  his 
own  painting-room,  will  perform  the  grand  tour,  or  go  through  the 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  end  just  where  he  began ! 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  here  urged  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  art,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  (though  not  in 
every  particular,)  apply  to  an  attention  to  business :  I  mean,  that  exer- 
tion mil  generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it  does 
confidence  and  talent  in  the  otlier.  Give  a  man  a  motive  to  work,  and 
he  will  wQik.  A  lawyer  who  is  regularly  feed,  seldom  neglects  to  look 
over  his  briefis :  the  more  business,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  do  when 
we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  bed,  to  a  certainty.  Thomson  the  poet 
was  found  late  in  bed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen 
earlier.  The  Scotchman  wisdy  answered,  **  I  had  no  motive,  young 
man  !'*  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writinff  the  **  Seasons,"  but 
to  dream  out  the  rest  of  his  existence,  unless  it  were  to  write  the 
**  Castle  of  Indolence !"  * 

*  Schoolbovs  attend  to  their  tasks  as  soon  as  they  acqnire  a  relish  for  study, 
and  apply  to  that  for  which  they  find  they  have  a  capacity.  If  a  boy  sbowB  no  in- 
clination for  the  Latin  tongae,  it  is  a  sign  he  has  not  a  turn  for  learning  languages. 
Yet  he  dances  well.  Gire  np  the  thought  of  making  a  scholar  of  him,  and  bring 
him  op  to  be  a  dandng-master  ! 


(MB) 
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Deomdbiia  nIhh  et  ^olbiiidRai  aliit. 
**  A  relmf  upon  til  tfaingSy  and  on  serenl  others.**— /Vm  TV^iu/a/um. 

In  my  fint  letter  I  did  sot  advert  to  one  department  of  literatme» 
diat»  for  Uie  aboaas  and  oamiption  with  wfeddi  it  ia  deffled,  nay  be 
termed  the  Augsan  stable  of  the  Muaes,  and  caUs  aloud  for  tiis 
deaasii^  interposkion  of  a  Society  wfaidi  wMi  not  shrkik  from  aMUf  1»- 
bQUia»  however  Herculean*  1  allnde  to  the  present  state  of  Logic  It 
ia  true  that  this  sdence  is  not  so  severely  studied  as  it  was  formefff* 
bat  it  still  forma  a  regular  part  of  every  classical  edncalsoii :  ami  aa 
many  avail  tbemadves  of  its  aubtleties  aad  labyrtmhs  for  the -purpose 
of  puzzling  others  or  mdciag  their  own  eseape,  to  the  great  detarimeaft 
of  all  truth*  precision*  and  simplicity,  and  the  manifest  sidyversioii  of 
human  reason  in  general,  .no  more  solemn  or  imperious  duty  can  de- 
volve upon  the  Society  than  the  correction  of  so  enormous  and  oryin^ 
an  eviL  The  whole  sixty-four  d^exent  modes  of  syUogism  should  be 
instantly  ahdished  by  act  of  parliament ;  for  what  benefit  can  ever  be  4»- 
rived  firom  a  study  which  will  admit  of  such  undeniaUe  falsehoods^  iaa- 
nossible  Iruismst  and  oonelusive  contradictions,  as  are  exhilNCed  in  dte 
following  weH-known  dilemma  of  the  Ch^eek  logicians  ?*->Epimenidea 
said  all  Cretans  were  liars— JSpimenides  was  himself  a  Cresui — diere- 
fore  Epimenides  was  a  liar— therefore  the  Cretans  were  not  liars' — 
therefore  £[»mea«des  waa  not  a  liar — therefore  the  Cretans  were  liara» 
&C.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  ScKaety  I 
am  addressing  are  foUy  impressed  with  die  importance  of  atmoaphcrical 
Tariations»  as  an  inexhaustible  sulject  of  colloquial  originality;  yet  what 
is  tobecoioaeof  our  aoeial«i^3rmttit8,  if  this  most  piegnant  and  del^t- 
fid  topic  is  to  be  tendered  unavailing  by  suc^  a  retketi^  ad  tAmn-dMrn 
as>  the  following  t — ^Either  it  rains,  or  it  does  not  rain — but  it  raiBs-^ 
therefore  it  does  not  sain :  or  by.  reversing  the  position^  yon  may  prove 
that  it  does  rain«  and  no  strike  at  the  very  root  of  ratbnal  and  instruc- 
tive conversation.  In  the  succeeding  trite  quatrain  a  most  unfounded 
and  illiberal  imputation  is  cast  upon  the  filial  aftotioas  of  a  respeclahle 
claas  of  hia  Mi^esty 'a  siAjccta— the  Tenders  of  turnips* 

^If  die  man  who  turnips  criesy 
Cries  not  when  hi8  fiither  dies. 
Tit  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  fiMlier.'' 

When  the  perversion  of  logic  is  thus  made  a  vehicle  for  private  8can4al« 
the  legislature  should  provide  some'  means  of  redress  for  the  party 
Kbell^,  provided  he  be  proved  to  have  taken  out  a  regular  hamLer^a 
lieenee. 

In  ^e  Musarum  Delidm  an  instance  occurs  of  lo^cal  subtleQr*  which 
tlie  Soeiety  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  vernal,  and  even  lauda- 
ble, since  it  was  directed  against  the  great  enemy  of  mankind*  A  friar 
is  stated  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  upon  cooditioa 
that  all  his  debts  were  paid : — money  was  supplied  in  abundance  ;  and 
when  the  contracting  party  was  extricated  from  all  his  pecuniaity  diffi- 
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culties,  and  Satan  appeared,  sajing  that  he  came  ta.claini  thA.  aoiyJ 
wfaidi  was  due  to  him; 

"  The  Friar  retained  Ibis  aaswer :— If  1  owe 
You  any  debts  at  all«  then  you  must  know 
I  am  inaebt^  still : — ^if  nothing  be 
Due  unto  you»  why  do  you  trouble  me  V* 

Thia  dangeroua  weapon  is,  however,  aometlmeB  applied',  with  a  cul- 
pable Jetuitiam  and  oaanistry,  to  the  evaaioo  of  the  spirit,  by  adhering 
to  the  letter,  of  the  moat  important  moral  enactments.  Thns  it  has 
been  urged  that  we  are  ordered  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  our 
Aiends ;  not  to  bear  &lae  witness  ageifut  our  neighbour,  but  we  may 
do  aoybr  him :  and  he  who  had  been  accused  of  an  improper  intimacy 
with  his  valet's  spouse,  replied,  diat  the  oflfenee  was  only  forbidden 
against  another  man's  wife,  whereas  thia  was  his  own  man's  wife.  Such 
slippery  suhterfiiges  should  be  declared,  by  tho  paramount  anthoricy  of 
the  Society,  to  be  senseless  and  irreverent  mockeries.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable also  that  they  ahould  pass  a  severe  censure  upon  a  certain  lo^ 
l^cal,  or  rather  punning  executor,  who  having  three  bank  notes  of  a 
banned  pounds  each  to  divide  among  five  legatees,  of  whom  he  wa^ 
hiin^lf  one,  said,  "There  is  one  for  you  two,  one  for  you  two,  and 
one  for  me  too."  In  oases  of  this  nature,  property,  literature,  and  logic, 
unite  in  claiming  the  protection  of  the  new  Society. 

It  may  also  be  most  beneficially  consulted  as  anumpire  in  cases  tihat 
do  not  &U  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  our  eseiyblished 
courts:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  question  whether  the  Rustic  was 
guilty  of  perjury,  for  awearing  that  at  a  certain  hour  a  man  on  horses 
back  8to|^^  at  his  house,  when  it  was  clearly  proved  to  have  been  a 
tailor  upon  a  mare  :-«whetheff  the  eommen  dictmn,  that  diohest  side  of 
a  plum-pudding  is  the  left  sids^  (i.  e.  that  fdrieh  is  left,)  can  be  logically 
said  of  a  piece  cut  from  the  centre;-— -whether  you  may  legally  objeet 
to  paying  for  candles,  aaof  bad  quality,  becanse  when  they  are  hal^ 
burnt  they,  will  not  bum  any  longer,  but  on  the  contrary  burn  shorter : 
— ^  these  aremost  important  considerations, which  ought  not  to  befefk 
in  ^eir  present  state  of  cavil  and  uncertainty.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ad- 
vianble  to  offer  prizes. for  the  beat  essajrs  upon  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest and  clear  .unquoitieiuiUe  itfHky ;  such  as  -the  sttH^unsolv^  pro^ 
blem, — **  An  chimsera  rimbombans  in  vacuo  potcvutedere  primes  inten* 
tiones  V — ^for  a  solution  of  the  old  metaphysical  crux  of  the  jackass  be- 
tween the  two  bundles  of  hay  ;^-for  an  enquiry  into  the  much-disputed 
point,  whether  the  philosopher  Biaa  really  mvenied  the  game  of  bowls, 
and  Eusebius  spectacles ;  whether  Posthumus  Leonatus  was  actualljr 
bom  again  of  a  lion  after  his  burial ;  and  whether  the  surgical  essay  of 
TaUacotius,  entitled  **  De  Curtis  Membris,"  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
prophecy  that  a  well-known  city  baronet  and  his  son  sdiould  both  be<» 
come  members  of  parliament.  Much  good  may  be  effected  in  diis 
way;  but  the  questions  selected  should  be  of  an  importance  as  manifest 
as  those  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 

The  preservation  of  our  language  in  all  its  purity  being  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Institution,  its  attention  cannot  too  earnestly  be  di*- 
rected  to  an  abuse  of  terms  which  is  of  much  more  serious  importai:^ 
than  its  mere  phflological  inaccui:acy,  since  it  is  calculated  to  injure 
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morality  and  confoiiind  all  our  aotiona  of  ri|^  aad  wrongs  by.  sttbiC^- 
tuting  certain  silken  phrases  and  taffeta  terms  precise  for  the  mm 
grave  ofienoes.  Thus  lulling  an  innocent  man  ip  a  dnel  is  called— ta 
affair  of  honour ;  violating  the  rights  of  wedlock — an  affiur  of  gal« 
lantry ;  adultery — a  faux  pas ;  defrauding  honest  tradesmen — outran* 
ning  the  constable ;  reducing  a  family  to  beggary  by  gaming — shakiB^ 
(he  elbows ;  a  drunkard,  that  worst  of  all  livers,  i»-^  bon-vivanft  ;  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street,  and  breaking  a  watchman's  head — a  midaiji^ 
frolic ;  exposing  some  harmless  personage  to  insults,  annoyaiice%  and 
losses — a  good  hoax;  uttering  deliberate  &lsehoods — shootii^  tkt 
long  bow :  and  various  other  polite  epithets  will  occur  to  the  Socie^, 
which,  aflfecting  to  be  used  as  synonymes  for  vice,  not  unfirequently  ai»- 
Bume  the  language  of  virtue.  It  is  not  beneficial  to  the  monardiieal 
principle  that  a  female  of  bad  character  should  be  termed  a  courtesan ; 
nor  to  morality  that  she  should  be  described  as  a  woman  of  pleasure. 
Such  lenient  periphrases  are  of  most  injurious  tendency ;  and  if  die 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have  failed  to  interfere  for  their 
discontinuance,  I  am  confident  that  the  Institution  which  I  have  tbe 
honour  to  address  will  not  shrink  from  the  full  performance  of  its 
duty. 

Perhaps  I  maybe  subjectmg  myself  to  tbe  imputation  of  aHysteran- 
proteron,  if,  after  noticing  the  abuses  and  perversions  of  words*  I  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  individual  letters ;  but  the  importance  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  leads  induced  me  to  reserve  this  subject  for  my  own  con- 
clusion, and  so  end  where  most  people  begin — with  the  alj^bet.  So 
obscure  and  incomprehensible  is  the  origin  of  letters,  diatmany  pttthoas 
have  been  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  their  invention  by  referring  it 
to  divine  inspiration.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would  have  been 
some  conformity  of  character,  number,  and  sequence ;  whereas  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  all  these  constituents  among  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  about 
twenty  plain  elementary  sounds  we  owe  that  variety  of  articulate  voices 
which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  such  an  innii- 
merable  multitude  as  all  the  past  and  present  generations  of  men;  and 
of  course  our  alphabet,  assuming  this  hypothesis  to  be  true,  mif^t  be 
much  contracted.  Yet  there  are  others  still  more  numerous,  embracing 
all  numbers  up  to  the  Chinese,  which  reckons  by  thousands,  and  a^ 
suming  every  variety  of  collocation,  without  any  one  people  being  able 
to  assign  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  order  of  its  neighbours.  An 
elucidation  of  this  curious  subject  is  well  worth  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

The  Scholiasts  upon  that  ode  of  Anacreon  which  describes  Cupid's 
being  stung  by  a  bee,  state  him  to  have  been  at  that  moment  learaing 
his  letters ;  and  that  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  pain  inflicted  by 
his  wmged  assailant,  he  decreed  that  the  alphabet  should  ever  after 
commence  with  A  B.  Others  suppose  the  whole  ode  to  be  allegorical, 
expressing  how  much  Cupid  felt  stung  and  nettled  at  being  compelled 
to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  learning  those  letters.  The  precedence  of 
B  to  C  has  been  explained  upon  the  principle  that  a  man  must  be  be- 
fore he  can  see ;  but  these,  I  apprehend,  are  plausible  and  ingenious 
conjectures,  unsupported  by  any  great  philological  or  ~    ' 
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autiioritrea.  Many  cuHmn  dueoveri«i  have  ah^^ady  bemi  raadte  in  the 
bidden  properties  of  letters,  and  the  number  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
i:reased  by  the  stimulating  patronage,  and  ingenious  researches  of  the 
Society.  But  for  the  ingenuity  of  recent  investigators,  we  should  never 
have  known  that  the  letter  S  was  of  most  essential  service  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  by  making  hot  shot ;  that  the  letter  N  is  like  a  little  pig, 
because  it  makes  a  sty  nasty ;  that  the  letters  U  V  can  never  go  out  to 
dinner  because  they  always  come  after  T ;  that  the  letters  oast  are 
like  toast  without  tea  (T);  and  that  a  barber  may  be  said  to  fetter  the 
alphabet,  because  he  ties  up  queues  and  puts  toupees  in  irons.  These 
most  important  additions  to  our  philological  science  are  a  h&pipj  fore- 
taste of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  chartered  company  expressly 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  letters. 

My  limits  not  allowing  me  to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  of  our 
hawkers  and  pedlars  literature,  vulgarly  denominated  the  London 
Cries,  I  shall  content  myself  with  hinting  that  much  of  it  is  so  alarm- 
ingly dissonant  and  cacophonous,  as  to  need  a  thorough  emendation. 
The  wretches  who  yell— " Hi-aw-Marakrel r  and  "Owld  Clew!" 
diould  be  compelled  to  articulate  in  a  sweet  and  gracious  voice-^*'  Here 
are  Mackarel" — and  **  Old  Clothes."  Our  murderous  dustmen's  belb 
have  converted  many  invalids,  by  depriving  them  of  rest,  into  fit  ma- 
terials for  their  cart ;  and  as  their  cry  is  at  least  as  discordant  as  their 
clapper,  I  would  have  all  these  noisy  nuisances  converted  into  eupho- 
nious melodists  by  an  immediate  decree  of  the  Society.  The  postman, 
lis  a  man  of  letters,  will  of  course  receive  a  licence  to  bear  the  bell 
whereiver  he  goes ;  and  the  muffin-man's  tinkle  is  too  inoffensive  to  re- 
quire regulation.  The  great  majority  of  our  cries  demand  revision ; 
but  I  would  have  no  innovation  upon  the  milkwoman's— 'mi-eau! 
(probably  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Norman  times,)  which  is  not 
only  valuable  as  an  antiquity,  but  as  a  frank  confession  that  one-half 
of  the  commodity  she  vends  is  water. 

From  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  Society  may  turn  their 
attention  to  the  signs  of  our  public-houses,  in  which  a  very  barbarous 
taste  and  a  Gothic  predilection  for  gorgons,  and  monsters  and  chimae- 
ras  dire,  is  still  but  too  visible.  Since  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  we  are  warranted  in  retaining  the  unicorn  for  our  na- 
tional arms ;  but  the  good  taste  of  the  Society  will  induce  them  to 
visit  our  public-houses,  and  procure  the  suppression  of  all  such  pre- 
posterous symbols  as  die  Phoenix,  the  Griffin,  the  Green-dragon,  the 
Blue-boar,  the  Red,  Silver,  and  Golden  Lions,  with  a  hundred  others ; 
nor  will  they  allow  the  continuance  of  such  anomalous  conjunctions  as 
the  Green  Man  and  Still,  which  a  recent  French  traveller  has  very  ex- 
cusably translated  "  L'homme  vert  et  tranquille." 

Presuming  that  my  former  letter  has  secured  the  first  gold  medal  of 
fifly  guineas,  I  have  merely  to  hint  in  conclusion  of  my  second  com- 
munication, that  my  name  is  left  with  the  publisher,  and  that  the  two 
medals  may  now  be  sent  together  to  No.  50,  Conduit-street.         H. 
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~)  D0K8  the  reader,  perchance  not  yet  arrived  at  "years  of  diacivcioii,'' 
^  love  to  sigh  forth  sweet  breath  over  the  sorrows  of  old  romaace»  or  UA 
his  heart's  blood  dance  in  unison  with  its  jo^s  ?-— or  does  he  yearn  to  act 
those  joys  and  sorrows  over  again  in  fancy — to  melt  his  soul  into  bn|^ 
thoughts,  and  coin  those  thoughts  into  burning  words,  and  pour  them 
forth,  clothed  in  the  purple  hue  of  love,  into  the  reluctant  or  not  reluo* 
tant  ear-of  some  ideal  lady,  with  a  Greek  visage  and  mellifluous  name, 
beneath  the  shade  of  "  Arcadian  forests  old,"  or  in  some  rich  glade  of 
TTemp^,  where  he  may  lie  at  her  feet  on  the  green  turf  by  the  hour  to- 
ffether,  without  the  previous  precaution  of  wrapping  himself  op  in 
hmb's  wool  ? — Or  is  he  albeit  a  year  or  two  older,  but  still  in  the 
r^r  -of  those  "  years  of  discretion*'  aforesaid)  smitten  with  the  love 
«f  the  chase — not  as  it  is  pursued  in  these  base  and  degenerate  timest 
when  the  hunters  and  not  the  hunted  are  the  beasts  of  prey — but  when 
there  was  glory  in  the  sport,  because  there  was  good  in  the  end  of  it 
and  danger  in  the  means  ?  Or,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  does  he  believe 
and  exult  in  those  times — ^whether  imaginary  or  not,  no  matter — ^when 
men  held  their  lives  but  "  at  a  pin's  fee,"  and  were  content  to  see  their 
best  blood  flow  from  them  like  water,  in  search  of  "  that  bubble  repn^ 
tation" — ^not  indeed  "  in  the  cannon's  mouth," — for  the  cannon  and  its 
cursed  kindred  had  not  then  blown  courage  into  the  air,  and  made  skill 
a  mockery — ^but  when  nothing  but  courage  might  cope  with  courage, 
and  nothing  but  skill  could  hope  to  overthrow  skill  ? — Does  the  reader^ 
I  say,  chance  to  possess  any  or  all  of  these  propensities,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  proscribed  and  exploded  in  practice,  would  fain  practise 
them  in  idea?  Then  let  him  forthwith  close  his  eyes  to  all  things 
about  him,  and  plunge  headlong  into  that  sea  of  sweet  words  in  whicfai 
are  floating,  like  flowers  in  a  crystal  fountain,  all  high  thoughts  and 
beautiful  imaginations — **  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia*" 

But  perhaps  the  majority  of  my  readers  have  arrived  at  "  the  years 
of  discretion"  just  referred  to ;  in  which  case  they  neither  possess  nor 
desire  to  possess  the  above-named  amiable  weaknesses:  so  that  I  must 
not  urge  them  even  to  embark  on  the  ocean  I  have  named ;  lest,  having 
neither  "youth  at  the  prow,"  nor  "pleasure  at  the  helm," — neither 
Passion  to  fill  the  sails  of  their  vessel,  nor  Fancy  to.  endue  it  with  a 
self-moving  power  within  itself — they  may  presently  chance  to  find 
themselves  becalmed  and  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  water,  unable  eithec 
to  proceed  or  to  return.  But  even  these  persons,  though  they 
may  have  outlived  the  sentiment  of  intellectual  beauty,  which  was 
bom  and  lies  buried  within  their  breasts — ^though  they  may  have  ceased 
to  consider  mental  love  as  any  thing  more  than  a  subject  of  belief,  or 
honour  as  any  thing  else  than  a  word  made  up  of  mortal  breath,  or 
beauty  as  any  thing  less  than  "  an  association  of  ideas"— still  they  may 
like  to  recall  the  time  when  "  nothing  was  but  what  was  not," — as  the 

frown  man  loves  to  remember  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  not  because 
e  liked  to  be  what  he  then  qku,  but  because  he  (/w-likes  to  be  whet 
he  now  u — still  they  may  not  object  to  look  upon  the  express  images  of 
what  canmU  be,  by  "  the  light  that  s^ver  uxw,"  rather  than  remain  for  ever 
the  discontented  deniaens  of  that  darkness  which  they  believe  to  exist 
heeaiue  they  feci  it,  though  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  brightness  thai 
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is  passed  avmy-fifom  tfaessy'for  the -same  reason.  Iff  I  say*  the  al^Te 
class  of  persons  choose  to  rraew  their  intercourse  with  these  "  airy 
nathings**  in  default  of  those  substantial  somethings  which  cannot  AU 
dieir  ][Mace, — ^let  them  fly  to  the  Astrophel  and  Stella — to  the  songs 
and  sonnets^— and  above  all,  to  the  Defence  of  Poesy,  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 

When  the  above-named  classes  of  persons  have  followed  this  first 
part  of  my  counsel,  I  shall  probably  have  little  occasion  to  urge  upon 
them  that  to  which  it  is  intended  to  lead — namely,  that  they  pay 
a  Tisit,  either  by  themselves  or  with  me,  to  Penshurst  Castle.  But  there  . 
is  still  another  class  fi>r  whom  imaginary  realities,  so  to  speak,   are 
not  enough— but  they  must  have  tangible  ones  in  addition ;  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Coleridge  for  having  written  the  Ancient  M ari-  - 
ner,  and  the  Stanzas  to  Love,  but  they  would  have  had  him  distinguish 
hiniself  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo!     To  them,  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  Lord  Byron  has  written  poetry  is,  that  he  has  swam  across 
the  Hellespont.     And  they  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kean  could  play  - 
Lear  till  they  heard  that  he  could  play  Harlequin !     But  as  my  cha- 
rity somewhat  exceedeth,  and  as  moreover  I  hold  that  our  reason  is ' 
never  better  employed  than  when  it  is  accounting  for  the  unreason- 
ableness of  others,  I  can  excuse  even  these  persons,  and- would  willingly 
entice  them  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  with  me  through  the  desolate 
courts,  the  deserted  halls,  and  the  mouldering  chambers  of  Penshinrst  • 
Castie.     I  must  therefore  remind  them,  that  the  distinguished  person' 
in  virtue  of' whose  birth  these  halls  have  become  sacred  enclosures, 
and  these  courts  classical  ground,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  acoom- ' 
plished  scholars  and  writers  of  his  day— -(of  which  day  the  like  has  not 
been  seen,  either  before  or  since) — ^but  that  he  was  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers"  in  all  other  things  ''  that  may  become  a  man  :" — that  he  not 
otAj  wrote  a  story  that  young  hearts  may  alternately  sigh  and  smile* 
over  till  they  grow  old,  and  old  ones  till  they  grow  young  again,  but 
that  his  whole  life  was  employed  in  acting  such  an  one : — that  whether  in 
^e  court  or  the  camp,  in  hall  or  in  bower,  in  the  council  or  the  field. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  bore  the  palm  firom  all  competitors— or  rather  all 
competition,  for  it  ceased  to  be  so  when  he  came  among  them,  and ' 
waived  their  claims  in  token  of  his  undisputed  supremacy; — that,  in  fact, 
if  it  were  asked,  hf  an  enquirer  into  that  most  brilliant  period  of  our ' 
English  annals,  who  was  the  most  finished  courtier  and  gentleman  of' 
the  day  V  who  was  the  wisest  counsellor  ?   who  the  bravest  soldier  ? 
who  the  pink  of  knighthood  and  the, flower  of  chivalry  ?  who  the  favou* 
rite  of  a  monarch  whose  favourites  were  htt  friends?— In  short,  who  was  - 
par  excellence  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  admiration  of  surrounditlg 
nations? — ^The  answer  to  all  must  be — Sir  Phiitf  Sydkby.    Let  us 
then  pay  a  visit  to  his  birth-place  widi  the  same  reverence  that  Wti 
should  feel  in  standing  beside  his  grave ;  but  without  a  tinge  of  tlrnt  - 
melancholy  which  his  grave,  however  triumphant  a  one,  might  inspire*  ^ 

'Penshurst  Castle  is  situated  in  a  loVely  valley  lying  at  the  ft>ot  of  a 
range  of  the  Kentish  hills,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  forms  one  d- 
those  delfghtfiil  morning  rides,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  of'  that 
most  romantic  of  En^ish  villages  abounds.    But  the  appit>aeh  to"^ 
Penshnvst  ftom  the  London  road  is  even  still  more  beautinil  than  ihe  ' 
alfove ;  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  the  one  by  which,  in  * 
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9H  piabibilHjy  Sir  Philip  Sydnqr  bimself  pMed  b  bis  pMsiget  be- 
tpreen  his  psternsl  walls  and  that  coon  of  which  he  was  die  brigfateit 
oamameDt  and  the  best  support.  This  road  turns  to  the  right  out  of 
the  great  London  road,  about  three  miles  on  this  side  of  Tunbndge 
Wells»  and  lies  the  whole  way  along  the  topmost  edge  of  that  range  of 
high  ground  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  valley  I  have  just  named ;  so 
that  the  lovely  valley  itself  lies  within  the  traveller's  view  at  every  point 
where  the  road-side  trees  open  to  admit  the  sight  of  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  these  various  vistas  that  salute  you  through  eadi 
opening ;  and  what  on  the  present  occasion  adds  to  the  charm  of  them 
isy  that  they  are  all  purely  and  exclusively  English  in  their  character  ; 
as  all  ought  to  be,  that  in  any  way  connects  itself  with  one,  who,  with 
all  the  varie^  of  his  accomplishments»  made  it  his  boast  and  ^ory  to 
b^  an  Englishman  in  them  tdl. 

'  Passing  along  for  about  three  miles  of  this  almost  private  road,  (for 
it  leads  only  to  the  little  village  of  Penshurst,)  the  views  that  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  though  varying  in  detail,  are  all  of  a 
similar  kind, — consisting  of^  first,  the  delicious  declivity  of  the  hill  id 
the  summit  of  which  tibe  road  is  situated, — sweeping  down  abruptly 
for  a  space,  and  then  gently,  till  it  meets  the  meadows  that  lie  at  its 
fi^et,  and  everywhere  clothed  with  a  rich  garment  of  trees  of  every 
variety  of  hue,  interspersed  at  intervals  with  bright  spots  of  pasture,  or 
rich  corn-fields ;  and  then  the  valley  itself,  presenting  one  wide  flush 
of  cultivation,  studded  here  and  there  with  little  villages  embosomed 
in  groves  of  trees,  and  looking,  at  a  distance,  like  summer-housea 
erected  in  a  rich  garden. 

Passing  along  this  lovely  road  for  about  three  miles,  at  the  end  of 
that  distance  the  little  vOlage  of  Penshurst  is  seen  terminating  the 
prospect  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  Castle  rises,  overlook- 
mg  all  around  it  with  an  air  of  modest  superiority,  as  if,  like  its  once 
illustrious  inhabitant,  it  were  anxious  to  be  above  those  about  it,  not 
that  it  might  look  down  upon^  but  only  beyond  them.  Beside,  and  as  if 
forming  a  part  of  it,  the  village  church  lifts  its  unpresuming  walls  ;  as 
if  to  remind  us  that  he,  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  here,  was  no  less 
good  than  great — ^no  less  pious  than  wise  and  kind  and  brave. 

The  building  is  of  an  irregular  construction,  and  presents  no  parti- 
cular points  for  description,  or  even  for  admiration.  Neither  does  it, 
f^om  tne  distance  that  we  are  now  contemplatmg  it,  present  any  marks 
of  decay.  It  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  see  to  dbe  contrary,  be  exactly 
in  the  state  that  it  was  at  the  period  we  are  now  connecting  it  with ;  ibr 
it  was  then  an  antique  building,  and  was  granted  to  the  Sydneys  by 
Edward  VI. — having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  its  former  posses- 
sors. This  being  the  case,  we  may  do  well,  now  that  die  road  be- 
fore  us  begins  to  descend  and  wind  down  towards  the  castle,  to 
think  of  it  as  it  was  when  he  inhabited  it  who  would  have  equally  il- 
lustrated it  to  the  imagination,  whether  it  had  been  the  humblest  cot« 
tage  that  it  now  overlooks,  or  the  palace  of  a  prince.  We  shall  thus, 
on  reaching  it,  add  a  zest  to  our  visit,  which  nothing  but  cotUraH  is 
capable  of  producing.  Let  us  think  of  it,  then,  at  the  period  when  it 
stood  here  alone,  the  lord,  of  the  rich  valley  which  ito  topmost  windows 
overlook ;  when  its  courts  were  thronged  with  gay  attendants  and 
'  menials,  and  its  halls  were  alive  widi  the  noise  of  the  ~ 
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quet ;  and  Us  chambers  echoed  to  the  light  foottlepi  of  the  reireUen  i 
and  its  bowers  were  conscious  of  the  lover's  whispers,  or  were  whisper* 
Ing  their  pwn  sweet  naosic  into  the  poet's  ear  : — for  here  Spenser  vae4 
ditated  his  rich  lays,  and  Waller  sighed  in  sweet  rhymes  to  his 
Sacharissa.  Let  us,  as  we  descend  the  steep  declivity  that  leads  to  the 
castle,  and  lose  sight  of  it  in  passing  over  the  little  bridge  and  through 
the  village,  think  of  it  under  the  alK>ve  aspect,  and  connect  it  with  tibe 
kind  of  associations  there  alluded  to ;  and  then,  passing  through  the 
church-yard,  an  ominous  road !  and  over  the  little  stile  that  divides 
the  latter  from  the  park,  approach  the  great  gate  of  entrance,  and  knock, 
Ifvith  an  undecided  hand,  for  admittance. 

The  scene  is  somewhat  di£&rent  from  that  which  we  have  just  looked 
at  in  fancy.  The  knocker  falls  a  dead  weight  upon  the  decaying  door, 
and  there  is  no  answering  sound  within  to  say  that  it  is  heard ;  all  is 
silent  as  the  graves  that  we  have  just  passed  by  to  arrive  here.  We 
may  venture  to  knock  again,  and  less  gently  ;  but  not  without  waiting 
more  than  the  due  time  between, — for  we  are  not  beneath  the  portico 
of  a  modern  mansion  in  May-fair,  and  there  is  no  sleek  porter  seated  in 
the  hall  within,  who  has  mistaken  our  modest  rap  for  that  of  a  poor 
relation,  and  therefore  waits  to  have  it  repeated.  But  hark !  ahmiber> 
ii^  tread  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  inner  court  proclaims  that 
we  have  been  heard — and  see !  the  wicket  opens  slowly  and  we  are  in- 
vited to  enter.  But  who  is  it  that  offers  us  this  courtesy? — Is  this  the 
sole  warder  of  Penshurst  Castle — this  fine  hale  old  countryman,  who 
looks  fresh  from  the  plough, — ^in  his  trim  smock-frock,  his  blue  worsted 
hose,  his  hobnailed  shoes,  and  his  slouched  hat  doffed  to  no  one?  Is 
it  by  him  that  we  are  to  be  led  through  the  halls  that  once  echoed  to 
the  tread  of  the  Sydneys,  the  Pembrokes,  and  the  Leicesters  ?  No 
matter — ^as  all  is  changed  Uiat  we  are  to  see,  perhaps  ^^  is  not  the  worst 
change  we  shall  encounter  before  we  leave  the  spot.  But  let  us  be  con- 
tent ;  for  one  thing,  at  least,  nothing  can  change :  these  are  the  halls 
of  the  Sydneys— of  Thb  Stdnst-— every  stone  of  this  court,  and  every 
plank  of  the  chambers  that  we  are  about  to  ^ace,  **  prate  of  his  where- 
about," and  the  very  winds  that  whistle  through  the  broken  casements, 
and  behind  the  tattered  tapestries, 

''  Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone :'' 

so  let  us  brace  up  our  thoughts^  and  cheerfully  complete  the  object  of 
our  visit — ^which  was  to  look  upon  what  remainsi  not  to  lament  what 
has  passed  away. 

Passing  through  the  wicket-door  which  is  cut  in  the  great  arched 
gate  of  entrance,  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  lofly  vaulted  gateway, 
^ich  leads  to  a  square  paved  court  or  quadrangle ;  and  traversing 
this,  we  reach  another  lofty  door  which  leads  into  a  narrow  dark 
passage,  a  few  paces  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  great 
baronial  hall.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion. of  the 
building ;  because  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  times  in  con- 
nexion with  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  it,  and  probably  more  in 
its  original  state  than  any  other  part.  In  length  it  occupies  the  whole 
side  of  the  court  through  which  we  have  just  passed ;  and  its  height  is  pro- 
portionate—the pointed  roof  being  supported  by  gre&t  oaken  beams,  black 
with  the  smoke  of  the  fire  that  occupied  the  centre  spot  of  the  hall.  The 
floor  is  of  red  brickwork ;  on  either  side  from  end  to  end  stand  mas* 
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fm  oikeniikbles  and  beikclie»H-«p|p«reBtly  as  old  at 4he  hall  itaelf»  «ad 
witaones  of  all  that  has  passed  in  it;  the  taU  pointed  windoifB  aaooNl 
nearly  to  the  roof,  commencing  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  waDs, 
and  between  them,  oh  these  damp-stained  walls»  are  painted,  in  blaek 
and  white,  rude  gigantic  figures  of  armed  warriors ;  and  finatty^  4>Ter 
Ab  eirtranee  door,  at  a  great  height  against  the  wall,  is  placed  a  suit  of 
annouf — ^black  with  age — (as  indeed  every  thing  is  whiiih  this  hall  con- 
tains.)   This  armour  is  said  to  hare  been  worn  by  Sir  Philip  Sydhiey  at 
the  batde  where  he  recetved  his  death ;  bnt  we  shall  do  well  «a  pi^'  hot 
little  attention  to  on-^s  of  this  kind*    In^  regard  to  oi|ects  of  thia  na- 
ture,—where  there  is  the  slightest  room  for  donbt^  no  aatisfiictioii  can 
be  fek  in  the  contemplation  of  them^    And  it  is  on  this  aeootsnt  that, 
!whfle  rdics  of  every  kind  excite  but  little  attention,  however  inlerast- 
Hsg  the  jeircnmstances  or  the  persons  with  whidb  -tliey  may  be-  said  to 
have  been  eonnected-*the  hMiles  that  aie  in  any  way  associated  with 
similar  circamstances,  are  always  worth  exploring;  for  these  canaat 
fee  changed,  or  tampered  with,  or  destroyed.     1  would  not  give  a  penny 
4ee  to  see  this  armour,  which  is  said  to  have  clasped  the  body  of  Sir 
'iPhilip  Sydney,  and  to  have  been  present  (as  it  were)  at  the  doaing 
-scene  of  his  noble  life.     And  yet  I  would  not  have  missed  pacing  the 
.joourts  where  he  has  trodden,  and  passing  through  the  halls  where  he 
'  has  breathed,  for  more — ^than  any  one  would  have  given  me  to  atny 
,away. 

Passing  out  of  the  great  ball  (in  which  our  innocent  attendant  wonders 
.  what  we  can  have  found  to  admire,  since  he  has  seen  it  so  often  and 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  it  yet — )  we  are  led  up  a  narrow  staivesne, 
to  what  is  called  the  ball-room.  This  is  a  long  spacious  apartment, 
^without  furniture,  except  a  few  faded  pictures,  the  tattered  hanginga- of 
*  the  walls,  and  some  broken  mirrors  that  serve  to  multiply  the  dmnla- 
tion  on  which  they  look.  A  portrait  in  this  room,  of  Lady  Elisabeth 
Sydney,  is  the  only  one  worth  attention.  Without  much  beaaty,  it 
Uends,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  a  calm  courtly  dignity,  with  the  ndld 
sweetness  of  nature.  An  aute-room  adjoining  this  apartment  leads  ns 
to  another,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  drawing-room.  In  this  room  die 
mixture  of  remnants  of  antiquated  splendour,  with  bareness  and  decay, 
produce  even  a  more  desolate  effect  than  the  entire  emptiness  of  the 
,  other  apartments.  Here  a  few  faded  pictures,  set  in  tarnished  frames, 
hang,  as  if  in  mockery,  on  the  mouldering  walls,  and  round  the  room 
are  placed  a  set  of  old  chairs  and  a  sofa,  of  gold  and  crimson  velvet, 
every  one  of  which  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  strewing  with  its  mildewed 
frsgments  the  bare  worm-eaten  floor.  Two  or  three  of  the  pictures, 
however,  are  worth  attention ;  one,  in  particular,  of  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke — she  for  whom  the  Arcadia  was  written-^she  whom  Ben 
•lohnson  celebrates  as  "  the  subject  of  all  verse" — is  very  interesting. 
With  even  less  of  actual  beauty  than  her  relative  in  the  last  room,  there 
.  is  that  about  her  look,  of  mingled  wisdom  and  goodness,  whidi  makes 
us  feel  that  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the  immortality  ^e  has  gained* 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  young  Lord  Lisle,  when  a  boy,  which  is 
very  airy,  elegant,  and  lordly. 

^  There  are  two  other  apartments,  each  in  a  similar  state  with  the 
foregoing,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Tapestry  Room,  and  the  other  the 
Picture  Gallery.  The  walls  of  this  last  are  nearly  covered  with  paint- 
ings, most  of  tbem  in  a  wretched  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  which 
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Mcm  to  have  deiervad  a  better  ftte  than  to  be  left  to  rot  on  the  damp 
•nvftlls  when  all  things  else  were  removed.  There  are  two,  however,  in 
the  reoesB  of  the  window,  by  Rembrandt,  which  are  of  great  merit,  and 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  and  also  one  by  Holbein,  which  is 
exceedingly  fine. 

Let  us  now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  this  spot,  lest  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  it  iihould  tempt  us  into  a  train  of  reflections  unsuited  to 
the  feelings  which  should  alone  occupy  the  mind,  when  thinking  of  the 
illustrious  person  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  hither.  If  the  deseen- 
dante  of  the  Sydney  (who  are  still  in  possession  of  this  domain)  think 
fit  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  ancestor  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  his  works  and  beautified  with  his  actual  pre* 
sence,  who  has  any  right  to  complain  of  them  ?  Perchance  they  think 
that,  in  thus  abandoning  the  spot  to  the  mercy  of  Time,  and  leavii^ 
it  iiee  to  the  visits  of  poor  pilgrims  like  myself,  who  go  to  it  once 
m  their  lives  as  they  would  to  the  shrine  of  a  patron-saint,— they 
better  evince  their  sense  of  the  self-preserving  qualities  of  their  anees- 
tor's  name  and  lame,  than  if  they  made  it  the  scene  of  modem  **  Christ- 
mas festivities,"  shooting-parties,  and  the  like.  And  I  do  not  know 
but  they  are  in  the  right.  His  memory  had  better  be  left  to  itself  than 
eheririied  unworthily.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  scarcely  know  by  what 
QUtwo'd  manifestations  that  memory  ceuU  be  worthily  cherished,  in 
times  like  these,  in  which  he  himself  could  not  have  existed,  and  in 
which  he  would  not  if  he  could. 

i  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  lengthen  this  paper  by  recalling  die 
details  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  life,  as  the  records  of  it  are  accessible  to 
most.  But  still  the  reader  may  like  to  have  a  brief  note  of  it  at  hand, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  trace  such  a  one  for  himself  out  of  the 
various  extraneous  matters  that  are  usually  connected  with  memoirs  of 
persons  of  whom  so.  few  facts  are  known. 

He  was  born  at  Penshurst  in  the  year  1554,  and  before  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  had  shown  so  extraordinary  a  precocity  of  talent  that  in 
1569  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford.  His  tutor 
here,  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  afterwards  considered  it .  so  great  an 
honour  to  have  had  him  for  a  pupil,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  .mentioned 
on  his  tomb,  now  in  the  church  of  Ledbury  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  at  what  period  he  quitted  Oxford  for  Cambridge,  or  at 
what  college  he  belonged  in  the  latter  university ;  but  he  was  certainly 
there  — '*  probably  at  Trinity,''  Zouch  says ;  and  Fuller  speaks  of  his 
parte  and  learning  in  the  loftiest  terms.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in 
1572 — that  is,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age — he  had  com- 
pleted his  studies ;  for  in  that  year  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels,  and 
was  at  Paris  during  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Huegonots,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  their  fate  himself— having  been  evidently  marked  out 
as  a  sharer  of  it.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
then  Henry  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre.  During  1572  and  the  two 
following  years,  he  pursued  his  travels  through  France,  Itely,  &c.  be- 
coming acquainted,  among  other  distinguished  persons,  with  Tasso ; 
and  in  1775  he  returned  to  England,  and  became  the  delight  and  glory 
of  the  court  and  council  of  Elizabeth — ^being  universally  hailed  and  ac- 
knowledged as  **  the  president  of  noblenesse  and  chevalrie.^* 

*  See  Spenser's  DedkiiUoB  to  him  of  ttic  Shepherd's  Csllender. 
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Another  notice  of  him  bv  that  exquisite  poet,  written  after  his  deatb^ 
when  the  imputation  of  flattery  or  the  hope  of  patronage  were  oat 
of  the  question,  will  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which 

he  was  held. 

*<  Remerohrance  of  that  most  heroicke  spirit^ 
The  heavens'  pride,  the  glorie  of  our  aaies. 
Which  now  triumpheth  thro'  immortal  merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues,  crown'd  with  lasting  bates 
Of  heavenlie  blisse  and  everhiftting  priiise ; 
Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  ofthe  flore 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowlie  laies. 
Bids  me,  &c.*' 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  detail  of  his  life^  from  the  time 
he  returned  to  England  in  1575  till  he  l^ft  it  finally  in  1585  ;  except 
that  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Vienna,  and  that  while  at 
home  he  held  the  office  of  Cup-bearer  to  the  Queen.  It  was,  however, 
during  this  latter  period  that  he  wrote  his  works,  the  principa}  of  which 
(the  Arcadia)  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  was  not  in* 
tended  by  him  to  have  been  published  at  all — being  merely  written  for. 
the  amusement  of  his  beloved  and  accomplished  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

In  1585  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Flushing ;  and  abnost  imme- 
diately after  this,  being  also  general  of  horse  under  his  ancle  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
of  which,  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  precarious  state,  he  died. 
The  story  of  his  having  given  to  a  common  soldier,  who  lay  dying  nter 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  cup  of  water  which  had  been  brought  U> 
him  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  arising  from  his  wound, — saying, 
"  This  man's  necessity  is  greater  than  mine," — ^is  well  known. 

There  are  two  circumstances  worth  mentioning  in  conclusion  ;  while 
lying  on  his  death-bed  he  composed  an  ode  referring  to  his  feelingsand 
situation  (which,  however,  is  not  extant) ;  and  on  his  death  there  was 
a  general  mourning  in  England  among  th^  gentry,  and  I  believe  it 
extended  to  severu  other  courts  of  Europe*  Z. 
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Wheh  fire  sets  the  forests  on  blaze. 

It  expires  on  their  desolate  track ; 
Bot  the  love  which  has  lighted  our  days. 

Still  bums  when  our  prospects  are  black. 

1  must  go  to  the  Huron's  wild  grounds. 
Whilst  thou  bloom'st  to  thine  own  native  sun  ; 

Oh,  the  ocean  that  parts  us  has  bounds. 
But  the  grief  of  our  parting  has  none. 

Can  the  eagle  fly  home  to  his  mate  } 

Can  he  build  bv  Niagiua's  foam  ? 
And  are  we  interaicted  by  &te 

From  a  spot  of  the  world  for  our  home  i 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  evVi  as  the  dead. 

And  our  tears  unavailingly  flow  j 
Yet  to  think  they  could  cease  to  be  shed. 

Would  be  wojse  than  this  burden  of  woe. 
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In  a  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

My  last  letter  concluded  with  the  trial  of  the  Orange  rioters.  White 
the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  forensic  contest,  a  new  and  more 
abundant  source  of  bitterness  was  unsealed.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hans 
Hamilton  (of  whom  1  know  nothing  except  that  I  have  seen  him  read 
his  speeches  from  his  hat)  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Dublin.  Sir  Compton  Domville,  who  always  voted 
against  the  Catholics,  but  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  never  speak  against  them,  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  retirement  of  private*  life,  fbr  the  silent  tranquillity  of 
which  he  seems  to  be  eminently  fitted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Orange  party,  backed  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  offer  him** 
self  as  an  appropriate  successor,  which  he  certainly  was  calculated  to 
be«  to  the  "  late  lamented  member."  Circumstances  appeared  to  have 
combined  for  his  success.  The  Catholic  interrest  which  centered 
among  the  middle-men,  had  seemingly  been  annihilated  by  the  peace» 
and  Protestant  ascendancy  was  seised  in  fee-simple  of  the  whole 
county.  The  political  epidemic,  which  had  broken  out  like  a  moral 
.  tvphus,  raged  through  all  classes,  and  almost  every  landed  proprietor 
Qod  caught  the  infection.  Calculating  upon  the  entire  subserviency  of 
their  tenantry,  the  gentry  of  the  county  entered  into  an  apparently  in- 
vincible combination'  in  favour  of  Sir  Compton,  who  started  as  tlie 
champion  of  Orangeism.  The  certainty  of  a  triumph  produced  a  pre- 
mature intoxication,  and  the  anticipated  election  of  Sir  Compton  waa 
held  out  as  a  test  of  their  supremacy  as  unequivocal  as  if  he  were  al- 
i^eady  seated  in  the  House.  This  preposterous  vaunt  wounded  die 
pride  of  the  opposite  party  to  the  quick,  and  Luke  Whyte  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  that  the  moment  had  at  last  arrived  for  the  achievement  of 
the  darling  object  of  his  ambition,  in  the  advancement  of  his  son  to 
the  representation  of  the  county.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  heard  of 
Luke  Whyte,  but  he  is  well  worth  a  glance,  and  in  diis  desultory  out- 
line, I  propose  to  give  you  rather  a  sketch  of  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  passing  incidents,  than  a  grave  and  formal  detail  of  the  events 
in  which  they  were  involved. 

Luke  Whjte  is  in  Ireland  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  al-« 
though  in  England  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  almost  un* 
known.  So  many  stranse  and  sudden  productions  of  fortune  are  thrown 
up  by  the  rich  commercial  soil  of  England,  that  they  seldom  attriu:t  a 
very  peculiar  notice ;  while  iA  Ireland  the  means  of  acquisition  are  so 
limited,  that  the  wealth  of  Luke  Whyte  is  regarded  as  prodigious* 
The  pouch  and  paunch  of  the  hugest  alderman  of  Cheapside  are 
not  beyond  the  emulation  of  the  humblest  tenant  of  a  desk,  who,  in 
the  nipping  of  his  pen,  casts  through  a  dusky  window  an  aspiring 
glance  at  the  ponderous  dtizen,  and  cheered  by  the  golden  models 
bends  with  alacrity  to  his  work  again ;  but  when  the  spare  figure  of 
Luke  Whyte  glides  like  the  ghost  of  Croesus  through  CoUege-green, 
where  is  the  Hibernian  shopboy  who  ever  dreamed  of  compassing  his 
portentous  treasures  ?  In  truth,  the  amaadng  fortune  of  this  singularly 
prosperous  man  defeats  all  conjecture  of  the  means  by  which  it  could 
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kaye  been  aeemnulaied*  Some  forty  years  ago  he  would  benM 
oished  matter  for  the  ecetasiee  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  If  the  |ii  ufijMl 
author  of  the  Excursioii  had  seen  him  in  one  of  the  peregrinaliODa  i 
dental  to  his  itinerant  profession,  he  might  haTe  derived  many 
hints  from  so  interesting  a  prototype,  and  added  to  the  sublime  befti 
of  that  admirable  poem.  Its  hero  and  Mr.  Whyte  were  of  the 
crafl,  or,  to  speak  more  appropriately  both  with  respect  to  Mr.  Whyte 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  the  same  mystery.  To  avoid  the  use  of  an 
ignoble  word  from  which  the  poet  has  studiously  abstained,  and  eK- 
press  the  fact  with  circumlocutory  dignity,  Mr.  Whyte  was  no  toofte  or 
less  than 

A  wanderiog  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load. 

The  latter  consisted  of  books  which  he  carried  through  vatioBS  patta  of 
the  country ;  and  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  they  remember  lo 
have  seen  him  with  his  cargo  of  portable  literature  upon  his  be^, 
.toiling  upon  a  blustering  day  along  the  road,  and  driving  a  hard  bargain 
lor  Cordery  or  Cornelius  Nepos  at  the  door  of  a  village->8Cliool*  WImd 
he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  sum,  through  dint  of  his  vagrant  indhiaftty, 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  travelling,  he  fixed  himself  in  more 
permanent  importance  at  a  stall  in  a  small  alley  called  CrampioB* 
court,  and  soon  afterwards  purchased  a  shop.  Book-pimcy  waa  at 
that  time  legal  in  Ireland,  and  the  bnccaneers  of  literature  drove  a 
profitable  trade.  Luke  Whyte  accordingly  became  a  pubJiaher.  He 
next  engaged  in  speculations  in  the  lottery,  from  the  lottery  he  plonged 
into  the  funds,  and  turned  the  rebellion  to  good  aooount.  Farther  I 
am  unable  to  trace  his  progress  to  the  golden  summit  on  whiehhe 
stands ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  now  worth  a  million  ef  money. 
He  is  largely  endowed  with  good  sense ;  and  so  fiur  from  blnahing  at 
the  former  inferiority  of  his  station,  he  looks  back  from  his  elevation 
with  a  sentiment  of  honourable  pride  upon  the  road  which  has  con- 
ducted him  to  such  an  eminence.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his 
manners  are  wholly  free  from  vulgarity,  and  not  only  unafieoted, 
but  highly  polished,  and  not  without  a  cast  of  the  court.  Strongly 
as  he  is  attached  to  gold,  he  is  still  more  fond  of  power,  uid 
never  allows  his  avarice  to  interfere  with  his  ambition.  Previoua  to 
the  Dublin  election  he  had  already  secured  the  representation  of  die 
county  of  Leitrim  for  himself.  He  next  aimed  at  putting  his  mm  in 
parliament  for  Dublin.  He  had  failed  on  two  occasions  in  a  contest 
with  Colonel  Talbot,  and  expended  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  ^ 
adventure.  The  popular  feelings  had  been  enlisted  by  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, and  bore  down  the  thousands  of  his  competitor,  who  now  per- 
ceived that  in  opposing  Sir  Coknpton  Domville,  he  might  marahal  the 
very  means  upon  his  side,  to  which  his  former  defeat  might  have  been 
attributed.  Accordingly  he  proposed  his  son  at  the  hustings — iktew 
his  eofiers  open,  and  announced  himself  the  champion  of  the  Pqaats. 
The  popish  party,  seeing  the  treasures  of  Luke  nhyte  undoaed,  took 
heart  at  the  sight,  and  their  leaders  formed  themselves  intoa  ooauaitSee 
fiir  his  support.  The  most  efficient  amongst  the  latter  was  a  gendeman 
of  the  name  of  Murphy,  commonly  called  Billy  Mvrphy,  in  the  mer- 
oantile  parlance  of  Dublin.  His  history  may  be  told  ill  time  wmdm  :«-- 
he.  started  in  life  without  a  guinea-* was  in  the  saciet  in  9d>-«ded  the 
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«0liiilry<^C8iii€  back  when  all  Us  asM^iates  bad  been  haaged-»HQii* 
.gttgped  in  ihe  trade  of  a  siJesmaster,  and  is  now  worth  *10|000/.  a-year. 
BUly  ifl  one  of  the  shrcfwdeet  an^most  energetk  men  in  Dublin.    He 
Jiaft.been  turned  into  an  aristocrat  by  circumstance,  but  is  by  nature  a 
yepublican,  and  looks  so  shrewd,  so  bold,  and  dark,  that  he  may  be  re- 
^iaxded  as  a  kind  of  beau  ideal  of  Captain  Rock.    Among  the  Catholics 
Jie  affects  moderation,  from  a  certain  affectation  of  gentility,  but  the 
old  leavfen  of  98  occasionally  breaks  out*     He  felt  a  just  indignation  at 
the  insolence  of  the  asceiidancy  faction,  and  embarked  with  honourable 
-ardour  in  tb^  cause  of  Popery  and  Whyte.    With  a  bag  of  gold  in  one 
band,  and  with  the  cross  in  the  other,  Billy  Murphy  was  irresistible. 
His  eloquence  was  of  a  tangible  sort,  and  was  immediately  felt  through 
the  whole  county.     The  patriotic  rhetorick  of  Mr.  U'Connel  was 
'blende  with  the  more  palpable  logic  of  the  great  potentate  of  Smith- 
field.    The  great  popular  orator,  not  contented  with  an  harangue  to  the 
Aakitude  upon  the  hustings,  went  a  kind  of  circuit  through  the  chapels 
upon  the  sea-ooast.     Great  numbers  of  the  freeholders  of  Dublin  are 
•fishermen,  who,  even  near  the  metropolis,  exhibit  the  wildness,  and  almost 
4ihe  mood  of  the  tempestuous  element  from  which  their  livelihood  is 
obtained.     They  of  course  had  heard  of  the  renowned  O'Connel,  but 
.sh#  real  presence  of  the  orator  had  never  before  been  presented  to  them* 
.He  addressed  them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  infused  all  the  artifice 
of  a  long«practised  pleader  into  its  rude  and  barbarous  strength.    To 
these  efforts  the  co-operation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  united.    It  was 
.vji^eA  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them  that  they  interfered ;  but  it  was 
'  forgotten  that  every  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  county  was  enthu- 
alaatically  devoted  to  Sir  Compton  Domville,  with  the  single  and  signal 
exBeption  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  who,  true  to  his  nature,  if  not  to  his 
opinions,  gave  his  vote  to  the  Popish  candidate.    This  union  of  gold, 
•patriotism,  and  religion,  was  attended  with  its  legitimate  results ;  nor 
ia  it  to  be  much  wondered  at,  and  still  less  perhaps  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  Irish  peasant  should,  under  these  combined  incentives,  have 
beqn  debauched  from  that  subserviency  to  his  landlord,  which,  in  the 
,  estimate  of  every  petty  squire,  should  be  as  uncalculating  as  the  alle- 
giance of  the  ox  to  tlie  driver  who  goads  him  to  the  stall.     So  highly 
wrought  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that  in  the  space  of  a  f^w 
days  the  opulent,  and  hitherto  absolute  proprietors  of  the  county,  were 
left  destitute  of  all  infiuoice,  and  without  the  power  of  commanding  a 
single  vote.     The  frieze-coated  patriots,  who  were  sent  in  droves  to  die 
•eleetien-boodiB  in  order  to  vote  for  Sir  Compton,  under  the  very  eye 
and  to  the  beard  of  their  astounded  masters,  nourished  their  shillelahs 
luid  shouted  for  whisky,  religion,  and  Colonel  Whyte.     The  scenes 
exhibited  at  the  hustings  were  fhll  of  ferocious  drollery.    The  mo- 
ment a  freeliolder  appeared  at  them,  who  intimated  an  intention  to 
support  Sir  Compton,  he  was  assailed  upon  all  sides  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  apped.    A  tremendous  cry  was  sent  up  by  the  multitude 
.^•*-0'Connel,  with  a  stentorian  voice  and  brandished  arms,  bade  him 
'Temenber  Ireland:  Father  M^Farland .exclaimed,  "  Will  you  sell  your 
Mreiigion?"  while  Billy  Murphy,  seizing  him  with  his  brawny  hand,  and 
whispering  *^  five  guineas"  in  his  ear,  completed  the  seduction,  and  set 
him 'down  in  triumph  upon  the-  tallies  of  Colonel  Whyte.'    Vainly  did 
>  the  oimnoua'laadlard,'a  prophet  who  accomplishes  his  own  predictions, 
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]bid  him  reipeinber  the  25th  of  Mardi — vainly  did  he  foretell  the 
pi  his  blanket,  the  starvation  pf  his  children«  the  howling  q£  him 
and  the  freezing  of  the  winter  night.  Inflamed  with  patriotlam 
whisky,  and  heedless  of  these  portentoqs  auguries,  the 
pated  enthusiast  leaped  heroically  into  the  gulf.  Then  rose.  a. peal  of 
acclamation  which  "frighted  chaos  and  old  night,"  or  in  plainer  speecfa^ 
astounded  Lord  Norbury,  and  appalled  the  Corporation^  The  cYeiits 
of  even  a  Westminster  election  can  give  you  but  little  notion  of  the 
grotesque  character  of  a  Dublin  one.  I  nave  oAen  been  praeent  aa 
an  English  contest,  but  never  tdtnessed  so  fitntastic  a  scene.  Hie 
native  ardour  of  the  national  temperament  was  roused  into  ita  wildest 
excitation — every  countenance  glowed  with  passion — every  gesture  was 
informed  with  emotion— every  movement  was  a  tumult — and  every 
sound  an  exclamation.  They  shouted,  cursed,  and  stamped — 
hands  were  clenched,  their  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  their  mouths  in  fi 
The  whole  assembly  would  have  looked  like  a  great  collection 
.maniacs  to  some  sober  English  spectator,  who,  however,  in 
from  the  uproar,  would  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  a  atill  higher 
degree  of  delirium  to  the  men  who  nurture  the  fatal  discords  whieii 
generate  such  calamitous  results. 

It  was  not  alone  to  the  hustings  that  the  visible  results  of  the  elec- 
tion were  confined.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  uproer, 
.and  while  the  Orangemen  were  r^oicing  at  their  victory  in  the  Foar 
Courts,  the  Papists  were  indulging  in  an  equally  ferocious  exnltatiea 
at  their  Kilmainham  triumph.  At  length  the  firiends  of  Sir  CompMi 
advised  him  to  relinquish  the  field*  and  Whyte  was  proclaimed  tke 
member  [for  the  county,  after  an  expense  which  none  but  his  fiitlMr 
could  have  sustained.  But  the  collision  of  party  was  not  destined  te 
terminate  with  the  contest.  The  populace  insisted  upon  diaking  Uie 
successful  candidate.  An  enormous  mass  of  people  moved  thxongii 
the  streets  of  Dublin  with  Colonel  Whyte  at  its  head.  The  vaetpio- 
cession  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach*  The  living  bad^ 
rolled  like  a  great  tide  through  the  metropolis.  No  tumult  or  inta^ 
ruption  occurred  until  the  people  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  College, 
and  suddenly  a  large  quantity  of  stones  and  bricks  was  flung  firona  die 
roofs  of  the  building  upon  the  multitude  below.  Several  severe  vornds 
were  inflicted  in  the  performance  of  this  academic  exploit.  The  mob, 
infuriated  at  the  unprovoked  aggression,  burst  through  the  iron  railii^ 
which  divides  the  area  before  the  College  from  the  street,  a^  aeiaed 
upon  certain  unhappy  loiterers,  who  would  probably  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  fury,  had  not  some  of  the  more  re^iectable  peraens 
in  the  crowd  interfered  for  their  preservation.  This  dbrcumstanoe  taxf 
appear  trivial  in  itself,  but  it  was  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  the  i» 
veterate  detestation  which  was  rapidly  growing  up,  and  bils  been  eiade 
matured  between  the  two  parties  m  Ireland. 

I  pass  from  the  election  to  the  Beef-steak  Club — singiJar  transition ! 
and  yet  it  scarcely  illustrates  the  art  of  sinking.  Whatever  batbos 
may  be  in  its  title,  the  Beef-steak  Club  is  not  without  importance  in  a 
country  where  the  most  momentous  results  originate  from  the  obscurest 
source.  This  society  was  established  in  Dublin  by  a  Mr.  M'Caskey. 
The  love  of  music  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  association,  but  tfie 
rites  of  Apollo  were  speedily  blended  with  the  adoration  of  a  more  ex- 
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hiUratiiig  god*    These  fimadcs  in  music  soon  eidlibited  ato  enthusiasm 
of  a^ery  opposite  kind: — as  was  natural  in  Ireland,  the  professors  of 
harmony  became  the  propagators  of  discord.     A  few  years  ago  the 
political  fedingsof  the  dnb  were  manifested  in  rather  a  remarkable  way. 
A  nobleman,  so  distinguished  at  the  Kilkenny  theatricals  for  the  fidelity 
of  bis  representations  in  the  parts  of  ostlers  and  of  grooms,  that  it  was 
supposed  that  Nature  and  Fortune  must  have  quarrelled  at  his  nativity, 
proposed  from  the  chair  of  this  society,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  bois- 
terous orgies,  a  toast,  the  malice  of  which  can  only  be  surpassed  by  its 
absurdity,     it  ran  to  this  e£fect — "  The  Pope  in  the  pillory,  pelted 
by  the  Devil  with  the  brains  of  priests,"  together  with  odier  con- 
comitants, which  I  shall  not  soil  the  paper  by  inditing.     The  publicity 
given  to  this  piece  of  malignant  bu£foonery  excited  great  sensation,  and 
fixed  upon  the  club  the  character  of  an  Orange  lodge.    The  noble  Earl 
(for  he  is  one  at  present,  and  was  selected  as  a  person  deserving  to  be 
raised  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  powerless  peerage  of  Ireland)  was  afler^ 
wards  obliged  to  apologize  to  the  galleries  at  Kilkenny,  when  enacting 
ins  fiivourite  part  of  David  in  the  Rivals ;  and  by  imputing  to  the  su- 
perabundance of  his  potationa  the  aforesaid  effusion  of  constitutional 
sentiment,  obtained  permission  firom  the  gods  to  proceed  with  his  faith- 
ful personation  of  a  shoe-boy.     In  Dublin,  the  recollection  of  his  of- 
fences did  not  so  easily  pass  away,  and  the  Beef-steak  Club  became  an 
object  of  popular  aversion.     Of  this  society  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a 
Bealous  and  conspicuous  member-    This  nobleman  is  the  creature  of  im- 
pulse, and  having  been  educated  in  England  in  high-church  principles, 
and  surrounded  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland  with  the  menials  of  the  Castle, 
derived  an  unhappy  confirmation  in  his  impassioned  biasses,  from  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  bring  forth  the  seeds  of  Orangeism  which  had 
been  originally  deposited  in  his  mind.     His  ardent  temperament  aban- 
doned itself  entirely  to  their  seductions,  and  he  became  the  chief  and 
avowed  protector  of  the  anti-Irish  party  in  Ireland.     He  is  by  nature 
and  by  habit  an  inveterate  Tory ;  and,  indeed,  has  so  strong  a  cast  of 
the  Stuart  family,  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  is  withiJ  so  spare 
and  spectral,  that  he  looks  like  the  phantom  of  the  departed  dynasty. 
Upon  his  qualifications  to  fill  his  high  judicial  situation,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  pronounce ;  and  to  enter  into  any  minute  in- 
t^estigation  of  his  character  and  habits  were  to  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  author  of  the  *'  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  who  intends,  it  is  said, 
to  extend  his  portraits  to  the  Bench.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  is  an 
miiqualified  supporter  of  Protestant  prerogative ;  that  he  has  a  horror 
of*'  Popery  and  wooden  shoes,"  and  that,  while  he  discards  the  mira- 
cles of  Prince  Hohenloe*,  he  would  not,  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
Great  Britain,  sit  down  at  dinner  with  a  party  of  thirteen.    The  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Beef-steak  Club  being  free  firom  this  numerical  omen.  Lord 
Manners  readily  consented  to  join  their  political  festivities  at  a  moment 
when  the  spirit  of  faction  raged  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and  virtually 
presided  at  one  of  the  Orange  fasti,  which  was  held  in  the  midst  <^  all 
the  uproar  of  party  which  I  have  just  described.     How  far  his  asso- 

.  *  In  » late  pamphlet  written  upon  the  Miracles,  and  unirersally  attribated  to 
Baron  Smith,  the  fact  in  the  text,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  alluded  to.  Of 
this  ingenions  essay  some  account  will,  upon  a  future  occasion,  be  g:iven^ 
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cutticfa  with  the  proselytes  of  Mr.  MHStMtosy  may  lie  coarisnHtt'^ 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Rutland  and  the  keeper  of  tbe  eealn/fr^ftftiyi^ 
not  Tenture  to  decide ;  bat  it  did  certainly  appear  not  a  little  singttiar^ 
that  a  man  hating  so  large  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  cobntry, 
and  an  influence  almost  co«extensive  with  that  of  Lord  Wellesley  hiAft- 
self,  should  in  suck  a  crisis  have  descended  to  a  oonviviel  fwaifAiicntj 
with  the  political  sealots  who  fVequented  this  obnoinous  club ;  issd 
should  by  his  presence  have  extended  an  implied  approbation  to  the 
principles  and  feelings  which  they  uneqiiivocally  expressed.     A  very 
numerous  assembly  of  the  subscribers  was  convened ;  Champaigne  and 
claret  circulated  with  rapidity,  and  When  the  votaries  of  Apollo  had 
been  roused  to  the  just  level  of  enthusiasm,  lite  chairman  proposed  as 
a  toast  **  The  exports  of  Ireland."    The  rumours  which  had  previously 
prevailed  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  suggested  to 
every  person  present  that  the  toast  was  given  in  allusion  to  that'  mea* 
sure,  and  it  was  hailed  accordingly  with  votive  acclamation.     Tbere  k 
a  passage  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Essex,  written  when  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  so  immediately  appropriate  to  the  state  of  Protestant 
feding  at  this  moment,  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  transcribing  it.     It ' 
falls,  indeed,  into  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  situation  of 
Lord  Wellesley.     Lord  Essex,   in  page  95  of  the  volume  of  his 
letters,  says,  "  The  reports  which  every  day  are  transmitted  hither'fiom 
England  of  my  remove,  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  stubbornness  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  his  Majesty's  aflairs  that  su'cb  ru- 
mours are  spread,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  sun  there  are  a 
people  more  apt  to  despise  their  governors  than  sorae  here  are,  and 
will,  if  they  have  any  imagination  that  they  are  to  be  recalled."     This 
sentiment,  which  appears  to  be  almost  indigenous  in  Ireland,  was  il- 
lustrated at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  ;  and  when  *'  The  exports 
of  Ireland"  was  given  as  a  toast  from  the  chair  of  the  Beef-steak  Club, 
it  was  loudly  and  rapturously  cheered  by  those  who  found  in  the  toast 
an  occasion  for  venting  their  gratification  at  the  anticipated  exporta- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquis,  which  was  more  strenuously  desired  by  tte 
Orangemen  than  his  demi-measures  and  oscillating  policy  appeared  to 
justiiy.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  although  the  Chancellor  afterwards  stated,  in  his  own  de- 
feaee,  that  it  admitted  of  a  different  interpretation.     If  the  question  of 
consti'uction  had  been  regularly  discussed  in  his  Lordship's  court,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  afibrded  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  much 
ingenious  ratiocination  :  but  in  the  public  mind  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  intent  of  tbe  parties.    The  anger  of  the  noble  Marquis  at  this  im- 
mediately personal  affront,  was  said  to  be  unbounded.    The  viceregal 
irritation  was  speedily  embodied  in  a  measure  of  domestic  and  sum* 
roary  retribution.     Three  ill-starred  officers  of  the  Castle  happened 
to  have  attended  at  the  obnoxious  club,  when  the  anti-Wellesley  toast 
was  given.     I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  one  of  them,  which  has  no* 
thing  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.     Sir  Charles  Vernon,  the  gentleman- 
usher,  and  the  tx-qficio  fan-holder  to  the  Ladies  Lieutenant  (weave  now 
happily  relieved  from  these  mock  and  mob-led  queens),  and  Mr.  Sluk^ 
hope,  tbe  brother-in-law  of  the   Duke  of  Leinster,  were  the  otiier  . 
uiAappy  wights  who  had  the  misfortune  to  attest  these  symbolical 
expressfdns  of  dislike.    On  the  day  following  they  were  diandasid. 
Thi9  proceeding  produced  a  singular  sensation.    Familiarized  as  the 
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OvMgcnieii  nwre  widi  the  ttmmtm  of 'the  aAwiiiiWfiiilt  they  tVisere 
BsUMUkded  at  what  appeared  ta  be  to  bold  and  adventurooa  a^elep* 
Thofle  who  held  no  p^se  were  loud  in  their  in?ecti?es  agaioBt  iheaiito^i 
cratic  character  of  t^e  Marquis's  lesentmeat.    They  forget*  or  ra/lhec 
they  affected  not  to  remember,  that  under  the  constiMitioQal  adminia*^ 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  brother  of  the  very  Mr.  Staor 
hMe  (who  was  now  dischar^sd)  had  been  deprived  of  the  very  same 
offioe,  for  attendii^  a  dinner  given  by  the  Roman  Cath<^Qs,of  DahUn>: 
at  virhidi  nothing  oflbnsive  had  taken  (dace.    Such  are  the  incongruidea' 
of  faction.    Thw  expulsion  of  three  placemen  produced  upon  their* 
brethren  in  office  a  difiorent  effect.     While  those  who  had  notbing/to; 
lose  were  loud  in  thlpir  reprobation,  the  underlings  of  attth<»ity-<Hthe 
petty  tenants  of  office<-Hhe  menials  of  the  Custom-house  and  the  Post* 
office,  stood  silent  «nd  i^hast.    The  name  of  Lord  Wellesl^,  which  had 
before  been  a  standing  jestt  and  furnished  matter  for  relaxation  sm»ng 
the  clerks  in  every  public  office  in  Dublin,  was  no  longer  pronounced 
in  those  abodes  of  alternate  insolence  and  subs^viency.    There  ptot^ 
▼ailed  over  those  domiciles  of  inferior  Orangeism  '*  adeath*like  sileoce. 
and  a  dread  repose."    Nor  was  thb  sentiment  confined  to  the  hiunble, 
dandies  of  the  quill.     It  extended  itself  even  to  the  parasitical  expe^t^. 
ants  at  the  Bar ;  and  the  birds  of  prey,  whose  vulture  sagacity  had  long 
acented  the  demise  of  some  paralytic  chairman  of  a  county,  or  of  sobmi 
apoplectic  Master  in  Chancery,  moulted  many  a  feaUier.     It  was  Bupn* 
posed  that  farther  dismissals  would  take  place,  and  the  apprehension 
produced  a  dismal  taciturnity  for  a  considerable  time.     But  atjength 
the  countenances  of  the  Williamites  began  to  clear  up — they  resum^ 
the  use  of  the  organ  of  invective,  and  were  gradually  restored  to  the 
eigoyment  of  that  factious  loquacity  which  serves  to  exhilarate  the 
labours  of  the  fiscal  desk.     They  saw  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  indulged 
in  a  just  resentment  of  an  individual  affront^  but  that  his  indignatioii 
was  not  tinged  by  any  political  vindictiveness ;  and  relied  upon  the  ca- 
dence of  impunity  afforded  in  the  example  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
f*^gf^g^  in  the  theatrical  riot,  and  who  continued  to  hold  and  still  en<i 
joys  many  lucrative  situations,  from  which  the  government  did  netware 
to  remove  him.*    The  passions  which  had  been  repressed  by  a  tempos 
rary  barrier,  bursty  through  it  with  an  augmented  force.     The  imp«r* 
feet  effort  at  independence  made  by  the  Irish  government  was  desig- 
nated as  an  act  of  Oriental  autocracy,  and  the  fate  of  Sir  Charles  Vexr 
non  afforded  an  ample  field  for  reprobatory  exclamation.    He  had>ao* 
quired  the  liking  of  the  ordinary  frequenters  of  the  Castle,  and  possesacMi 
all  the  talents  requisite  for  his  vocation.    The  motley  personage,  whts^ 
charmed  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  could  not- 
surpass  him  in  his  adaptation  to  his  office ;  and  so  wide  and  geQuine 
was  his  popularity  amongst  a  certain  class,  that  it  might  have  be^n 
aptly  said  upon  his  dismissal, 


Mimas,  balatrones— hoc  genus  omne 


Moestum  et  solicitum  est. 


i4«M*«< 


*  The  forbearance  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  is  remazkable.    The  In- 
•tanee  abore  mentioned  deserves  notice,  but  a  circumstance  wbich  teoently  ^ecacnd  ■ ' 
is  ttill  ujore  singular.     Lord  Wellesley  lately  dined  with  the  Corporsiti0D,^aaA> 
amoBf  .the  persona  o|fii»aUy  employed  to  preside  at  the  dinner  and  lead  bU  ho^^-^  • 
ship  into  the  banquet-room,  was  one  of  the  chief  rioters  at  the  theatre  !  f 
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The  Mlickdfe  for  ibe  fiite  ofdie  DaUm  Ti|^dBii»  was  iuit,li0««fer« 
confined  to  persons  of  tUs  cast,  but  reached  to  nobler  bosoms.  A  oer- 
tain  Gonspicttons  octogenarian  dropped  tears  for  rfaenm  upon  faeaiisg 
of  lus  £ite,  and  vowed  by  her  widowhood  that  she  woold  never  enter 
the  Castle  again*  Lord  Manners  also  expressed  an  equally  unqnafi* 
fied  resentment  The  natnral  good«natare  of  his  lordship  was  nwved  by 
Vernon's  misfortnues,  and  he  ^so  felt  this  discharge  irom  the  viceregal 
service  as  an  indirect  rebuke  to  himself.  It  was  said  that  his  lord^ip 
expressed  great  and  loud  irritation,  and  rumours  were  dispersed  thai 
eimer  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord  Manners  would  leave  the  country.  It 
is  certain  that  the  latter  wrote  letters  of  bitter  complaint  to  the  heads 
of  his  own  family  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  high-chmrch  party  in  Bngland. 
I  have  heard  from  good  authority  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lons* 
dale,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  great  proprietors  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  held  a  meeting  in  London,  and  deliberated  upon  the  mesns 
of  efiecting  the  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  but  that,  having  felt  the 
sense  of  the  lower  house,  they  abandoned  the  proposed  measure,  and 
determined  to  compromise  the  differences  between  the  noble  lords. 
Neither  of  the  latter  could  afford  to  indulge  in  any  very  practical  re- 
sentment, and  consented  to  retain  their  stations  upon  the  pathetic  and 
eonelnsive  plea  of  Shakspeare's  apothecary.  Accordingly  a  fantastic 
kind  of  accommodation  waseflfected  between  them.  Poor  Sir  Charles^ 
however,  was  not  included  in  this  prudential  negotiation,  and  fell 
gradually  into  oblivion.  The  beUs  upon  his  cap  were  no  longer  heard 
at  the  Castle.  His  practical  jokes,  his  innocent  caricatures,  and  mno» 
coous  buffooneries,  were  no  longer  remembered ;  and  what  la  modi 
more  deserving  of  regret,  his  domestic  virtues  were  forgotten  in  the  re> 
Conciliation  of  the  great  contending  personages.  The  latter  readily 
compromised  their  differences  under  the  salutary  influence  of  reciprocd 
convenience.  The  facility  of  the  adjustment  excited  some  surprise ; 
but  much  greater  astonishment  was  produced  by  the  event  which  ahmist 
immediately  succeeded. 

The  insult  offered  to  Lord  Wellesley  was  marked  and  unequivocal. 
So  deeply  had  it  penetrated  into  the  very  core  and  vitals  of  bis  pride, 
that  he  had  instantaneously  dismissed  the  dependents  upon  whom  his 
resentment  could  be  practically  exempli6ed.  Wljat,  think  yoa,  was 
the  issue  of  the  viceregal  exasperation  t  You  will  start  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  the 
conqneror  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Spanish  war — the 
lofty  statesman,  the  impassioned  orator,  and  the  philosophieal  poli* 
tician — ^he  who  upon  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  had  united  the 
suffrages  of  the  British  empire,  and  seemed  to  be  of  all  men  the  best 
qualified  for  an  undertaking  in  which  sagacity  and  elevation  were  to  be 
Combined — ^he,  galled  and  blistered  as  he  was  by  a  wanton  and  delibe- 
rate offence,  selected  this  convocation  of  wassailers  for  an  especial 
mark  of  favour,  and  uninvited,  announced  his  intention  to  dine  with 
the  Beef-steak  Club.  This  communication  from  the  Castle  was  at  first 
received  as  an  idle  rumour.  The  liberal  party  exclaimed,  "  It  is  im- 
possible !  True  it  is  that  he  made  a  baronet  of  the  man  who  was  the 
first  to  violate  the  King's  commands ;  it  is  true  that  he  shook  hapd$ 
with  Alderman  Thori)e;  it  is  true  .that  he  has  flattered,  withoiif 
cajoling  the  Corporation  ;  and  for  all  this  there  is,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
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tenn&tioti,  if  ndt  an  excuse :  h^  has  been  drlv^  by  ih&  e±\ffeh(Sf  of 
chrcuntistftiices  to  a  tfaoiM&nd  aets;  from  vAkich  his  priAeiples  aa'^  states^ 
iHftn,  and  bis  own  noble  instincta,  must  bavemiHie  him  sbriak.     Bai' 
that  he  should  dine  with  the  Beef-steak  Clab  !  the  thing's  impoiteible.^ 
Witb  such  expressions  of  indignant  incredulity  this  re^rt  was  reeeivad. 
Yet  it  gradually  gained  groui^  upon  the  public  disbdief,  anfd  at  last 
tbe  day  on  which  these  novel  festivities  were  to  take  plaee,  waa  foi^ 
xBally  and  aathentically  proclaimed.     The  day  arrived,   and  Lord 
Wellesley  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  Orange  orgies,  by  the  side^df  the  vefy 
man  with  whom  he  had  just  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  act  in- 
concert  in  the  government  of  Ireland.    The  triumph  of  Lord  Manners 
was  complete.     Eiven  his  accustomed  urbanity  could  n6t  prevent  hitod 
from  indulging  in  some  partial  expression  of  superiority.     His  bUek 
eyes  glistened  with  more  than  their  usual  fire;  a  deeper  shade  of 
Orange  was  infused  into  his  complexion;  his  Stuart  smile  assumed  a 
more  lordly  courtesy.     With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  suite  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there  was  scarcely  one  friend  of  his  in  the  whole 
assembly — the  tables  were  lined  with  men  who  eyed  the  noble  Marquis 
with  an  expression,  in  which  hatred  appeared  to  hare  given  way  to  a 
less  vehement  emotion.     The  evening  passed  slowly  aa^d  beavily  away» 
and  in  place  of  the  tsnial  bustle  and  clamorous  jocularity  which  accom- 
pany such  assemblies,  a  certain  duhiess,  arising  Mia  t&e  conscious* 
ness  of  restraint,  prevaOed  over  the  meeting.    Lord  Wellesley  affiwied 
high  spirits,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  perspaating  a  part, 
which  he  felt  at  last  that  he  ought  not  to  liave  undertaken.   He  was  not 
actually  insulted  to  his  face,  altibough  he  took  a  sudden  ofience  at  some 
phrases  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  Beef-steak  Club,  congratulated  Lord 
Wellesley  upon  the  opportunity  which  he  enjoyed  of  relaxing,  amidst 
these  recreative  convocations,  from  the  rigour  and  austerity  of  his  po* 
litical  labours.    The  latter  imagined,  but  I  beKeve  erroneously,  that 
something  disrespectful  was  intended,  and  suddenly  started  at  the  ban- 
quet at  the  ghost  of  his  own  dignity.    The  Chancellor  assured  him  that 
he  was  under  an  erroneous  impression  ;  and  he  rested  apparently  con> 
tented  with  the  explanation.     Nothing  remarkable  occurred  until  the 
hour  for  Lord  Wellesley's  departure,  which  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  company,  liad  arrived.     They  had  entered  into  a  stipulation  that 
*'  The  exports  of  Ireland"  should  not  be  drunk  in  his  presence,  and 
waited  for  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  indulge  in  this  contumelious 
toast.    At  length  be  signified  his  intention  to  retire : — the  whole  assem* 
bly  rose — ^he  walked  through  the  files  of  Orangemen  upon  each  side, 
and  bowed  as  he  passed  along.     He  reached  the  ddor,  while  every 
glass  was  filling  to  the  brim ;  and  scarce  had  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  *'  The  exports  of  Ireland"  was  given,  and  received  with  loud  and 
vivacious  acclamations.    The  noble  Marquis  hurried  down  stairs,  with 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  which  proceeded  from  tbe  meeting,  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  returned  to  the  Castle  after  an  effort  at  conciliation,  which, 
whatever  pnay  be  thought  of  it  in  a  political  point  of  view,  must  be  re* 
garded  as  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue,  in  which  the  precept  of  for- 
giveness  was  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection   that  excited  as  much 
wonder  as  admiration.     Those  who  had  formed  an  estimate  of  his  cha- 
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racter  from  his  Oriental  achieTementa,  espected  that  his  descent  in  the 
West  would  be  attended  with  .a  scarcely  inferior  lustre.  It  was  hoped 
that  he  would  leave  behind  him  a  track  of  illumination  which  would  be 
long  reflected  by  his  country.  It  is  possible  liiat  sosu  beam  of  li^t 
may  yet  break  through  the  dimness  in  which  he  is  enveloped,  but 
hitherto  we  have  only  had  occasion  to  contrast  his  glory  in  the  East 
with  the  clouded  setting  of  his  renown. 

While  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  the  Ex-Attomey-genera], 
Mr.  Saurin  .  .  •  But  I  have  exceeded  my  limits,  and  must  postpone  a 
dstsil  of  the  events  which  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  that  once 
iviportant,  and  still  remarkable  person.  Mr.  Saurin,  Bradley  Kin^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  church-yards,  will  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  another  letter.  Carro. 


THB  HUNTER  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

Light  o'er  the  lea  the  hunter  bounds, 
Wilh  buoyant  heart  and  brow  unclouded  ; 

Shrill  answer  to  his  bugle  sounds 
The  hill,  with  its  peak  in  thick  mists  shrouded^ 

And  the  baying  of  his  hounds. 

He  quickly  clears  the  deep  ravine. 
Treads  with  (irm  foot  tne  blue-flower'd  heath. 

But  leaps  those  spots  of  treacherous  green 
Which  hide  the  shaking  moss  beneath- 
Like  life's  allurements  Veiling  death. 

His  pointers  through  the  serubwood  rush. 

Or  hasty  lap  the  torrent's  gush. 

Or  busy  snuff  the  quarry's  trace. 

And  yelp  the  music  of  the  chase. 

The  game  is  up,  and  away  he  goes  1 
The  Izard  springs  from  its  leafy  lair^ 
Cleaves,  with  a  pantins  plunge,  the  air — 

A  moment  breathes — ^andbackward  throws 

One  glance  at  the  yelling  foes. 

Hie  eagle  from  her  crag-form'd  rest 

£yes  the  fierce  chase,  and  onwards  soaring. 
With  eager  ken  the  prey  exploring, 
Flaps  her  flight  o*er  the  mountttn's  breast, 
And  fencies  food  for  her  hungiy  nest. 
She  marks  from  her  height  tlM  fusil's  flash-— 
The  death-struck  Izard  tumbles  down. 
And  blood-drops  blush  on  the  rock-weeds  brown. 
Straightway  she  stoops  with  rapid  dash — 
But  tne  hunter's  stem  fix'd  aspect  fearing, 
In  gloomy  grandeur  upwards  steering, 
^eeps  mwW  through  heaven's  solitude 
To  how  agam  o'er  her  screaming  biood. 

G. 
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EaEtnctod  froft  tiie  iwmuX  of  Submi  Swindinni. 
The  Wedding  Day. 


First  they  kiu'd» 
Then  shook  fisty 

And  look*d  like  two  fools  just  a-going  to  marry. — Old  Song* 

Saturday,  Nov.  15, 18SS. — 9  a.m.  Dressed  myself  in  my  new  hb» 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  diamond  sbirt-pin,  sea-green  small  clothes,  and 
white  silk  stockings,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  to 
attend  celebration  of  marriage  of  Betsy,  third  daaghter  of  my  old 
friend  Benjamin  Blueball,  the  pawnbroker  in  Fleet-street,  with  Richard 
Highdry,  son  of  Ezekiel  Highdry,  the  tobacconist  in  Long-lane,  Smith- 
field.     Waited  half  an  hour  for  my  wife,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
"  get  on  her  things  "  at  nine  precisely.     No  time  for  breakfast ;  but  as 
Blueball  had  promised  us  a  magnificent  one  in  Fleet-street,  that  did 
not  much  matter.     To  save  time,  walked  down  stairs  to  shop,  and 
served  Clutterbuck's  clerk  with  two  quire  of  fookci^p  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  red  sealing-wax ;  he  evidently  all  die  while  much  pu»led 
to  account  for  my  early  finery.     Wife's  flounces  being  at  length  ad- 
justed, set  off  as  gay  as  larks,  in  a  hackney  chariot,  up  from  Bush- 
lane  toward  place  of  appointment.  Stopped  by  a  coal-waggon  at  comer 
of  Cannon-street,  while  carter  was  throwing  down  empty  sacks,  and 
bawling  one,  two,  three,  four !     Wife  thrust  out  of  window  her  head, 
covered  with  a  white  beaver  hat,  ornamented  with  white  ostrich  feathers 
tipped  with  scarlet,  and  told  counting  man  that  we  were  in  a  hurry. 
Carter  grinned,  and  answered,  "  Then  you  had  better  wait  till  your 
hurry  is  over!"     Wife  drew  back    in   anger,    observing,    however, 
that  the  fellow  really  had  not  a  bad  set  of  teeth.     Coalheavers  and 
chimney-sweeps  always  have  white  teeth.    Val.  Verjuice  says,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  blackness  of  their  faces;   as  a  Drury-lane  message- 
bearer  looks  a  capital  actor  when  planted  among  the  sticks  on  Rich- 
mond-green.    Drove  through  Lombard-street,  and  got  a  nod  from  my 
banker,  Sir  Daniel  Discount,  who  was  seated  at  a  pulpit-desk  punching 
holes  in  old  checks,  super-enlightened  by  a  fat  mould  candle  four  to 
the  pound.   Wife  looked  up  at  Mansion-house  windows,  but  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  bran-new  ladyship,  or  either  of  the  honourable 
misses.    Drove,  at  an  easy  rate,  along  Cheapside;  feeling  a  serene 
complacency  at  being  well  dressed.  Turning  toward  St.  Paul's,  when 
wife  gave  a  loud  scream  as  if  she  was  stuck,  and,  with  a  pull  at  the 
check-string  that  almost  brought  the  driver's  little  finger  into  her  lapt 
exclaimed  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  a  toy  for  little  Sally  Blueball. 
Deviated  to  comer  of  Paternoster-row,  and  stopped  at  Dunnett's  toy 
and  Tunbridge  warehouse,  with  rocking-horses  enough  to  stock  bod^ 
theatres.    Paviours  and  passengers  made  an  awe-struck  alley  to  let  us 
pass.    Much  deliberation  before  final  decision.    Leaden  rope-dancers, 
tumble-down  London  cries,  nut-crjacking  human  heads,  and  wax  dolls 
with  moveable  eyes,  successively  chosen  and  rejected.     Wife  at  length 
pitched  upon  a  little  white  dog,  who,  on  being  earnestly  pressed, 
barked  under  his  fere-paws.     Had  a  private  opinion  that  it  sounded 
more  like  a  cuckoo,  but  was  top  prudent  to  give  it  utterance. 
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10  A.  M.    ArrWed  safely  in  Fleet-street,  Wife  desiring  BlaebftlPk 
shopman  to  be  particnlarly  careful  of  her  shawl.     Ushered  up  staiza, 
and  introduced  in  ferm  to  the  assembled  oompaay.  Heard  ray  own  name 
repeated  above  twenty  times,  and  longed  for  Bishop  to  set  the  serauule 
to  music :  "  Sir  Christopher  Contract,  Mr.  Simon  Swandown ;   Mr. 
Simon  Swandown,  Sir  Christopher  Contract ;  Mr.  Simon  Swandown, 
Sir  Samael  Suffrage;  Sir  Samuel  Suffrage,  Mr.  Simon  Swandown." 
Ditto  C'uncj/  warcyt  as  the  man  has  it  in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives,*^ 
with  Mr.  John  Blueball  and  Mr.  Peter  Blueball,  brothers  of  our  faoisc. 
Pitto  with  Mr.  Prime  and  Mr.  Pob-joy,  brother  and  half-brodier  o£ 
Mrs.  Blueball.    Head  hardly  settled,  when  it  was  set  dizzy  again  by 
sitoilar  -changes  rung  between  my  wife  and  the  wives  of  tlie  aforesaid. 
Observed  three  old  ladies,  dressed,  poor  creatures !  in  white  muslin  ar 
this  indement  season,  seated  near  the  fire,  and  staring  at  the  hearth- 
rug.  Asked  Blueball,  in  a  whisper,  who  they  were  ?  was  answered,  in 
another  whisper,  that  they  were  maiden  aunts  of  Mrs.  Blueball,  who 
h$d  come  up  to  London  on  purpose ;  that  he  did  not  at  this  moment 
recollect  their  names,  nor  where  they  came  from ;  he  knew  it  was  from 
some  place  beginning  with  an  M.     It  might  be  Malton,  or  Maidstone* 
Or  Margate ;  no,  that  was  not  it :  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was  either 
Malmsbury,  Manchester,  or  Mauritania:  at  all  events,  it  began  with 
an  M.   After  the  storm  of  introduction,  sea  settled  into  a  dc^  calm* 
nobody  knowing  what  to  talk  about.     Mrs.  Blueball  hereupon  pulled 
nursery-bell,  and  a  shower-bath  of  brats  ensued.     Wife  now  produced 
white  dog,  which  was  received  by  little  Sally,  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
possession,  quite  forgot  the  requisite  curtsey.    That  homage  being 
performed  at  the  instigation  of  mamma,  wife  put  urchin  up  to  the 
barking  process,  and  the  whole  house  erelong  echoed  **  cuckoo :" — odd 
overture  to  a  marriage  festival  I     Every  body  habited  in  white :  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men.      Mueh   whispering 
and  getting  into  holes  and  corners.     Walked  to  the  window :  saw  an 
old  woman  cleaning  Waithman's  upper  casements,  and  thought  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat     Two  of  the  little  Blueballs,  in  their  passage 
near  the  hearth-rug,  unluckily  pounced  upon  by  two  of  the  maiden 
aimts  from  the  place  beginning  with  an  M.     Little  innocents  forced 
to  stand  like  stocks   to  have  their  heads  smoothed  down  by  two 
venerable  paws.     Did  not  see  the  necessity  of  this,  their  pates  being 
previously  sufficiently  glossy,  but  said  nothing,  the  family  having,  I 
found,  expectations  in  that  quarter.     Felt  a  gnawing  in  my  internals, 
and  looked  about  sharp  for  tea  and  toast.     Hinted  my  feelings  to  Bob 
Blueball,  and  was  greeted  with  a  horse-laugh,  appended  to  "  You  11 
get  no  water  here,  great  Rusty  Fusty.     We  don't  breakfiist  till  we 
Qome  from  church." 

11a.m.  a  knock  at  the  street-door  announced  the  advent  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  brought  Betsy  the  bride  into  the  room,  supported  by 
Emma  and  Harriet,  her  two  elder  sisters.  A  general  rising,  accom- 
panied by  that  sort  of  compassionate  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon 
gentlemoi  in  the  press-yard  while  their  fetters  are  being  knocked  off. 
Betsy's  eyes  red ;  dressed  in  order  to  look  particularly  well,  and  con- 
sequently never  looked  so  ill.  In  two  seconds,  in  stalked  Richard 
Higbdry.     Ribbed  white  silk  stockings,  and  breeches  of  the  oohwr  of 
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jowt  Elizabeth's  canavy-bird :  bair  auburn,  aeeovdiog  to  the  Misa  Blue- 
balla;  but  had  he  come  upon  any  errand  abort  of  courtshipi  I  am  con- 
vinced they  would  have  dubbed  it  red.  A  hurried  bow  and  a  blush 
denoted  the  iniquity  of  his  olgect.  Seated  himself,  as  in  duty  bound, 
next  to  his  mistress  upon  a  music-stooL  Offered  him  a  chair ;  but  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  affected  indifference,  '*  No,  thank  you — this  will 
do  very  well  1"  vibrating  and  creaking  all  the  while  like  a  tin  chimney 
cap  in  a  high  wind.  Another  knock,  and  an  announcement  of  two 
dingy-looking  trustees  under  the  marriage<-settlement*  Bluebell  in 
high  spirits,  snapping  his  fingers,  jingling  his  keys  in  his  Inreeches 
pocket,  and  darting  his  physiognomy  into  every  body's  face,  like  one 
in  quest  of  his  wits.  Mrs.  Bluebell  communicated  apart  with  one  of 
the  dingy  trustees,  who  thereupon  thus  addressed  the  company :  **  It 
is  time  to  go.  to  church.  Saint  Bride's  being  such  a  mere  step,  it  is  set- 
tled that  we  go  on  foot."  Bride  now  applied  sal  volatile  to  her  nostrils, 
and  groom,  in  my  humble  opinion*  looked  like  a  decided  ass.  Written 
paper  produced  by  other  dingy  trustee,  setting  forth  ord^  of  prece- 
dence, via.  Mr.  Blueball  and  bride,  Mrs.  Bluebell  and  groom.  Sir 
Christopher  Contract  and  Lady  Suffrage,  Sir  Samuel  Suffrage  and 
Lady  Contract,  Bob  Blueball  and  my  wife,  myself  and  Mauritanian 
aunt  No.  1,  Peter  Blueball  and  ditto  No.  iS,  Mr.  Prune  and  ditto 
No.  3,  the  two  dingy  trustees  with  Emma  and  Harriet  Blueball,  and 
Mr.  Pob-joy  with  the  French  teacher.  Troops  filed  off,  and  descended 
to  street-door.  Order  of  march  much  impeded  by  a  string  of  Meux'a 
drays  extending  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fir&-office. 
Three  first  couple  darted  between  two  drays,  remainder  left  on  pave- 
ment in  front  of  door.  Mauritanian  aunts  thus  separated,  to  their  no 
small  torror.  Forces  at  length  congregated  safely  in  St.  Bride's 
church.  Rank  and  file  ranged  round  the  altar.  Audible  sobs  firom 
mamma,  and  serious  symptoms  of  hysterics  from  Emma.  Bridegroom 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  ring ;  would  gladly  have  given  him 
■mine,  but  wife  would  not  let  me.  On  being  questioned  whether  he 
•would  take  Betsy  Blueball  for  his  law  fill  wife,  groom  waited  half  a 
second,  as  if  to  deliberate,  and  at  length  out  bolted  "  I  will !"  like  a 
pellet  from  a  pop-gun. 

12  M.  Order  of  return  impeded  at  corner  of  Bridge-street,  by 
Bethel  Union  charity-boys,  in  dwarf  leather  breeches,  headed  by  Lord 
Gambler,  and  tailed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  singing  a  suitable  hymn  in 
duetto.  Hundreds  of  servant-maids  looking  out  of  garret  windows; 
Safe  back  at  starting-post.  Ma^ificent  breakfast  in  the  mean  time 
set  out  in  drawing-room.  Found  juniors  of  family  busy  in  making  up 
packets  of  bride-cake,  with  little  bits  drawn  through  the  ring  for  special 
favourites.  Wife  made  me  cram  ours  into  my  coat  po<^t :  grease 
evidently  oozing  through  :  did  not  quite  approve  of  having  my  new 
blue  coat  pocket  made  a  buttery  hatoh,  but  diought  it  expedient  to  say 
nothing.  Coffee  handed  round  by  simpering  maid.  Bridegroom, 
having  one  hand  round  bride's  waist,  reached  his  cup  too  carelessly  in 
the  other,  and  consequently  tilted  half  its  contents  upon  his  own  Canary 
shorts.  The  latter,  in  the  parts  thus  deluged,  assumed  an  autumnid 
tinge  not  ill  suited,  to  the  season.  More  finger-snapping  and  tomfool- 
ing firom  Blueball,  who  exhibited  in  triumph  the  key  of  the  streetrdoor, 
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swearing  that,  on  a  day  of  such  fun  and  jollity,  nobody  should  depart 
tin  midnight  Looked  about  for  the  fnn  and  jollity:  Monras's  writ 
returned  Non  eH  inventus. 

1  p.  M.  Affairs  at  a  dead  stand'^still.  Piano  opened  by  Emma. 
Three  aunts  reinstated  near  the  hearth-mg.  Two  of  them  bedconed 
their  former  captives,  but  youngsters  hung  fire,  as  not  approTnig  of 
any  more  head*patting.  Bride  tried  her  huid  at  **  She  loves  and  loves 
for  ever,"  but  burst  into  tears  at  the  second  line,  and  finished  the 
business  with  a  glass  of  water.  Two  dingy  trustees  began  to  pore 
over  draft  of  marriage  settlement ;  the  words  **  S  per  cents — vested — 
body — issue,  if  any — then  to  such  only  child — toties  qvoties*'  being' 
distinctly  audible.  Flattened  my  nose  against  window-pane,  and  betted 
sixpences  with  Bob  Blueball  upon  passing  hackney-coaches  :  if  num- 
ber above  500, 1  was  to  pay  him ;  if  below,  be  me.  Hack  chaise  and 
pair  drove  up  to  door,  to  convey  happy  couple,  accompanied  by  Nancy, 
to  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond.  Kisses,  tears,  and  farewells.  Bride- 
groom's asinine  aspect  in  no  ivay  diminished.  Had  he  been  ridden  by 
Balaam,  Martin  of  Galway's  bUl  would  have  protected  him  from  ill 
usage.  Tried  to  get  a  kiss  from  the  bride,  and  got  my  mouth  fiiU  of 
Brussels  lace* 

2  p.  H.  Ennui  banished  by  political  discussion.  Great  abuse  of  the 
Cortes  by  Mr.  Pob-joy  for  cowardice :  proposition  denied  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Contract,  who  swore  that  Spain  owed  all  her  prosperity  to  that 
quarter.  Found  at  length  that  they  were  talking  of  two  distinct 
people,  Mr.  Pob-joy  alluding  to  the  submissionists  at  Cadiz,  and  Sir 
Christopher  to  the  gentleman  in  armour  personated  by  Mr.  Cooper  at 
Covent*garden  theatre.  Wife  much  occupied  in  shewing  Lady  Sufirage 
the  mode  in  which  the  scarlet  tips  were  made  to  adhere  to  her  white 
feathers.  Lord  Mayor's-day  dinner  discussed ;  three  men  in  armour 
criticised  ;  and  many  causes  assigned  for  the  absence  of  the  nobility. 
General  opinion  that  they  were  all  deep  in  civic  magistrate's  books, 
and  dreaded  being  dunned.  Another  political  storm.  Sir  Christopher 
contended  that  Lord  Holland  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  Sir 
Samuel  Suffrage  swore  that  Mr.  Canning  deserved  to  be  hanged. 
Thought  to  soften  down  matters,  as  I  do  at  home ;  so  I  suggested  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  only  be  half  hanged,  and  that  Lord  Holland  should 
be  sunk  only  up  to  the  middle  in  Probert's  pond.  Proposition  treated 
by  both  parties  with  an  indignant  frown,  as  proceeding  from  a  wretch 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Took  up  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
read  for  the  fourth  time  account  of  sale  at  Gill's-hUl  cottage.  Mr. 
Prune,  a  great  collector  of  curiosities,  shewed  me  a  feather  from  die 
bed  that  Miss  Noyes  slept  in  the  night  of  the  murder ;  knocked  down 
to  him  yesterday  by  Page  the  auctioneer  at  £4.  lOs.  Had  nearly 
finished  that  article,  and  was  setting  about  reading  the  whole  paper, 
beginning  with  No.  17*028,  and  ending  with  "  Printed  and  Published," 
when  old  Blueball  whisked  the  paper  out  of  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
**  What  1  reading  ?  No  reading  to-day.  This  is,  as  Tom  Thumb  says, 
'  a  day  of  fun  and  jollity.' "  Wondered  when  the  fun  and  jollity  was  to 
begin.  Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  envied  the  black  sweeper  ofilW 
ciatingat  the  base  of  Wilkes's  pedestal.— N.B.  Idleness  a  very  laborious 
trade.  If  any  youth  has  no  objection  to  a  fatiguing  occupation,  lei 
him  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  nothing-to-do  man. 
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3  p.  v. — ^Determined  to  stand  it  no  longer.  Watched  opportunitj,  ^ 
wl^en  bo0t  was  chuckling  and  poking  the  ribs  of  trustee  at  ue  window^ 
10  open  parlour-door  softly.  Stole  down  stairs  on  tiptoe ;  rushed  out 
of  back  door ;  put  my  foot  upon  an  inverted  pail ;  used  mop  as  school-, 
boys  do  a  leaping-pole,  cleared  Mother  Mangle's  railway;  got  safe 
into  Flower-de-Luce-court ;  bolted  out  into  Fleet-market ;  walked  brisk- 
ly up  Ludgate-hill ;  and  on  turning  up  Ave  Maria-lane»  heard  a  hard 
breathing  in  my  rear.  Heart  palpitated  like  the  woman's  in  Ovid, 
who  was  turned  into  a  hoUy-bush.  Quickened  my  pace ;  and  on  enter- 
ing Paternoster-row,  bobbed  swifUy  to  the  left,  and  dived  into  the 
viscera  of  Newgate-market.  Slackened  my  pace,  no  longer  dreading 
pursuit :  walked  leisurely  along  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Cornhill ; 
and,  with  great  delight,  on  full  'Change,  mixed  myself  with  Jews, 
jobbers,  brokers,  and  Turkey  merchants.  Talked  with  Moses  Tre- 
sorio,  whose  splashed  black  satin  breeches,  boots,  and  spurs,  denoted 
the  muddy  state  of  the  road  from  Stamford->hill.  Chattered  with 
Cringe  the  broker  about  yellow  pine  timber,  Zante  fustic,  mssquash 
skins,  tub  bark,  and  gum  arabic:  was  in  the  very  act  of  looking  at 
stonemason  chipping  the  smut  from  the  dilated  nostrils  of  Greorgie  the 
First,  when  somebody  gently  touched  my  elbow,  and  on  turning  round, 
to  my  great  consternation !  beheld  Blueball's  shopman,  who,  touching 
his  hat,  exclaimed,  "  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  master  says  you  must  come 
back."  Gave  him  a  shilUng  to  promise  to  say  he  ooold  not  meet  with 
me.  Went  home,  and  caught  Peter  Pencil,  my  foreman,  practising  the 
jumping  waltz  with  Betty,  with  a  blind  fiddler  aiding  and  abetting  upon 
a  two-stringed  kit. 

5  p.  M.— -Went  back  to  dinneri  and  mollified  Blueball  with  a  story 
about  a  returned  acceptance  of  €)olonel  Palaver's,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  notice  to  the  drawer.  Ladled  out  the  peas-soup,  sitting  between 
maiden  aunt  No.  1,  and  Lady  Suffrage.  Long  story  from  the  latter 
about  dead  bodies  found  in  a  cave  under  Manchester-buildings,  with 
dice-boxes  in  their  hands.  Conversation  during  dinner  rather  miscel- 
laneous,— the  subjects  being  length  of  leases  in  Long-lane,  Lilliput- 
pavement  in  St«  James's-square,  massacre  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont  in 
his  ground-floor  study,  price  of  a  couple  of  Dorking  fowls.  Miss 
Waithman's  feathers,  Letitia  Hawkins,  Clara  Fisher,  Moore's  ^*Fly 
not  yet,"  and  Edwin's  "  Fal  de  ral  tit." 

6  p.  M. — Hints  from  old  Blueball  to  me  to  propose  health  of  bride 
and  bridegroom:  trembled  as  I  filled  my  glass:  had  the  requisite 
speech  quite  by  heart  yesterday,  having  been  heard  by  wife  without  miss- 
ing a  word.  Got  upon  my  legs,  and  transposed  a  dozen  initials,  viz. 
— said  that ''  I  rose  to  toast  a  propose,  which  I  had  no  doubt  the  com- 
pany would  delight  with  a  great  deal  of  drink ;  that  I  was  not  much 
used  to  spublic  peaking,  and  therefore  should  merely  health  the  drink 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Highdry,  and  may  they  be  a  cappy  hupple!" 
Speech  received  with  great  applause,  notwithstanding  the  hey  contrary 
sides  of  its  consonants.  Mrs.  Blueball  burst  into  tears  in  order  to  re- 
turn thanks — felt  highly  flattered  by  the  flattering  manner  in  which, 
&c. ;  that  she  had  lost  the  flower  of  her  flock,  (here  the  eldest  survivor 
reddened}-— she  should  never  see  her  equal,  (here  the  second  survivor 
bridled)--Tshe  hoped  uid  trusted  she  never  should  lose  another.  (Here 
Emily,  just  come  out,  giggled  and  cast  a  glance  upon  her  flirting  asso- 
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date  Peter  Pnmei  as  much  as  to  say  '*  I  ^ould  not  be  a  good  ofler  in 
her  way/')  She  hoped  the  compangr  had  been  feasted  to  £eir  satis&e- 
tion  (applause)  :  she  left  the  managemeoft  of  the  wine  to  Mr.  Blueball, 
but  in  justice  to  herself,  she  must  say  she  bought  the  almonds  and 
raisins  from  Groom's  opposite,  and  blanched  the  former  with  her  own 
hands.    (Ghreat  and  continued  applause.) 

7  p.  M. — Sad  symptoms  of  music.  Heard  Bob  Blueball  squeaking^  a 
preparatory  tenor,  and  Mr.  Peter  Prune,  who  piques  himself  upon  his 
base,  grumbling  in  his  gizzard.  Anticipated  with  horror  the  accus- 
tomed routine,  viz.  "  Hark  the  lark,"  the  "  Loadstars,"  "  When 
shall  we  three  meet  again,"  and  *'  Drink  to  me  only,"  for  the  ninety* 
ninth  time.  Entertained  an  apprehension  that  the  parties  might  even  be 
"  Deserted  by  the  waning  moon,"  when  providentially  a  cry  of**  Fire  I* 
saluted  our  ears  from  the  street.  Ran  to  the  window,  threw  back  the 
curtain,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  two  butcher's  boys,  who  with 
pop-guns  were  playing  at  duels.'  Said  nothing,  but  walked  back  widi 
a  grave  face.  Wife  in  hysterics  already.  Beheld  the  Albion  engines 
pumping  in  at  the  parlour-window.  Insisted,  if  I  loved  her,  that  I 
should  call  a  hackney-coach,  greeting  me  with  accustomed  rondeau, 
**  Do  make  haste,  do/'  Threw  up  the  sash  and  shouted  '*  Coach,"  In 
a  voice  that  might  have  drawn  one  from  the  Pavement  in  MoorfieMs. 
Wife  darted  into  vehicle  in  an  access  of  terror,  quite  forgetting  the 
shawl  which  she  had  given  shopman  for  safe  custody.  Hasty  adieus, 
and  tea  and  toast  in  Bush-lane. 

If  nobody  marries  till  Simon  Swandown  again  attends  the  ceremony, 
Malthus  will  have  no  reason  to  grumble  at  excess  of  population. 


SONG. 

Oh  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind ; 

And  if  that  one  should  be 
False,  unkind,  or  found  too  late. 
What  can  we  do  but  sigh  at  fate. 

And  sing  Woe's  me — Woe's  me ! 

Love 's  a  boundless  burning  waste. 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  taste. 

And  still  more  seldom  flee 
Suspense's  thorns.  Suspicion's  stings  3 
Yet  somehow  Love  a  something  brings 
That 's  sweet— ev'n  when  we  sigh  Woe's  me !        C. 


STANZAS    TO 


Do  you  call  my  religion  unlawful  and  light  ? 

No,  believe  me,  the  creed  that  I  cherish, 
is  that  souls,  which  are  sparks  from  the  fountain  of  light. 

With  their  perishing  dust  shall  not  perish. 

For  I  cannot  imagine  my  love  quench'd  in  death. 
Though  the  dross  of  our  being  should  sever. 

And  the  thought  of  thee  rivets  a  chain  en  my  faith. 
That  there  is  an  hereafter  for  ever. 
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tions  of  actions  or  motlcns,  21— 
No.  V.  124— on  harmony,  z5.^-iiiii- 
siosl  system  of  Rameau,  ISM^wtaetbcr 
harmony  be  a  desiiable  lesoorce  to 
music,  127— the  fugue,  129 — die 
melodbrama  of  Germany,  131. 

Music,  stanzas  on,  384. 

Mystification — the  white  patient^  115. 

N. 

« 

Napoleon's  Memoirs,  reviewed,  181. 

■  dispositioos,  362— condoce 

of  the  ancient  nobles  towards,  3I»4— 
his  domestic  afibctions,  365 — tibmili- 
taiy  talent  in  1814,  366.  iSw 
parte. 

New  Society  of  Utesaturc,  97. 

O. 
(yConnel  (Mr.),  sketch  of  his 

Old  AfB  oC  Aitists,  0Qthe,l2I8. 
«—  Times,  the  good,  428. 

P. 

Parisian  Carnival,  87. 

Parties  in  Dublih,  state  of,  553. 

Patient,  the  white,  1 15. 

Penshurst  Castk  and  Sir  P.  Sidney,  546 
—high  character  of  Sir  Phillip,  547— 
fine  situation  of  Penshurst,  i6.<-^giant- 
ed  to  the  Sidneys  by  Edward  VI. ;  de- 
scription of  the  building,  549, 550^ 
birth  and  death  of  Sidney,  551, 552. 

Pcranz^lcM  Spanish  histonod  ftigment, 
300. 

Peiegrinations  of  T.  llyattll,  87*  279. 
453. 

Petnrch,  sonnet  from,  31  • 

Petwofth,  Lord  Kgfemm%  pitiBm^at, 
162. 

Philosophy  of  die  Road,  liie,  435. 

Physician,  No.  VIU.  53-*4X.  153^X« 
326*-XI.  505. 

Pictures  in  Polwich  CoUcge,  67'-4onl 
Egremont's,  162. 

Pleasures  of  Dfawuig>  <bc,  ^85. 

Pleiad,  the  lost,  526^ 
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Fo6^  tliC)  aikidii9fllM  Tieci939S» 

Foet»»  the  livios  Fmufbji  No.  I.  30S— 
IL457. 

Poetiv— tiie  destroying  angelj  II— *(sine 
and  love,  22— ramamcs,  t^.*-8oanet 

.•  from  Petnich,  31^nvocation  to  the 
cuc]U>o»  38— Ae  wild  buntsmuiy  60 
— Valkyriar  sdngy  65— the  retroBpect, 
104 — an  attic  ttoiy,  132— connet  nom 
Deir  Ufa,  146— Unes  to  Miss  H. 
More,  150— Baboon,  152 — thetiiea- 
aoies  of  the  deep,  160— Ae  winds,  161 
—lines  to  Spain^  169*-the  sword  of  the 
tomb,  190 — the  trance  of  love,  203 — 
why  do  we  love  ?  209 — five  fanndred  a 
year,  207— Mrs.  Dobbs  at  home,  217 
—a  Aloorish  bridal' song,  224-r-to  a 
jasmine  fitnik  Lelia's  bosom,  237— 
ancient  song  of  a  Greek  exile,  246 
—  lines  to  Anna,  252  —  the  three 
mighty,  258 — song,  silent  glances,  264 
— the  last  man,  272 — the  isle  of 
founts,  298— <he  infant,  316 — mind 
and  body,  321— the  poet  among  the 
trees,  335— the  sunless  summer,  340 
—the  first-born  of  Hgypt,  346— The 
daughter  of  Meath,  Soo-^^onr  lady's 
well,  359— troth  and  young  romance, 
367— sonnet  firom'  Fihci^,  380— the 
lord  of  Valladolid,  40^-folimde,  408 
—the  watering-places,  415-^addre8s 
to  the  Stan,  422— stanaas,  427— to  the 
evening-star,  434— to  tUe  last  leaf  of 
autumn,  439— the  harp  of  Zion, 
No.  I.  445— song,  iij^^whj  do  we 
love  ?  answer  to,  458— the  release  of 
'nttso,  464— Unes  of  the  Golfe  de 
Baya»  471— «tuizas  to  the  memoty  of 
the  Spanish  patriots  killed  in  resisting 
the  Regency,  480— lines  on  Lieutenant 
Hood,  488— flongof  Deboiah,  495— 
Anglo-Gallic  song,  504— etanzas,  512 
— elegiac  stanzas,  519 — ^the  lostPleiad, 
526— the  sleeper  on  Marathon,  53^— 
Emigiant,  the,  552— the  hunter  of 
of  the  Pyrenees,  562  —  song,  568— 
stanzas,  t^. 

Power  of  habit,  on  the,  326 — rules  re- 
specting, 328— the  safest  habits,  329 
—instances  of,  330.  332,  333— the 
senses  influenced  by,  334. 

Progress  of  Coxcombry,  527. 

ProspectMsofanew  work,  12. 


Qncatin  Dniwaid,  review  of,  82. 

R. 

Rapp's  Memoirs,  review  of,  360. 
Reginald  Dalton,  review  of,  459. 
Release  of  T^sso,  the,  464. 
Retrdpect,  the,  104. 
Rosi^re  (U),  ftte  of,  456. 
Rouge  et  Noir,  23. 


S. 


Saint  Psuirt,  449. 

^chiller^tniislttioa  of  bit  Gods  oCGittoe, 

Select  Society,  with  observationaon  the 

modem  art  of  match-making,  91. 
Sidn^  (Sir  P.),  and  Penshurst  Castle, 

Simon  Swandowb,  journal  of,  237.  ft63. 

Sitting  for  one's  pictttre,  473. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  bar.  Ho,  VI.  1— 
1^11.393. 

Sleeper  on  Marathon,  the,  532. 

Social  and  Savage  life,  519. 

SocieSy^Litefacaie,  thenew>  97. 

■  '  ■  ■■  Royal  Litemry,  fint  letter  to  tfie, 
423— second,  542. 

Soldier's,  foreign,  Ihreirell  to  hit  English 
mistrest,  76, 

Song— sHent  ghmott,  %6A,    • 

Song,  445— AnglO-Gfcllic,  504—tong, 
568. 

Songa,  theartof8faigin|^,'274b 

Sonnets,  from  Petrarch,  31— from  Dell' 
Uva,  146— from  the  Italian,  224— to 
a  jasmine  fimn  LeKi's  bosom;  23% — 
the  infiuit,  316*»the  sunless  summer, 
340— firom  Fllic^a,  380, 

Spain,  lines  to,  169. 

Spanish  patriots,  stanzas  to  the  men«>ry 
of,  48P. 

Stanzas,  427.  562. 

Star,  to  the  Evening,  from  Aigensola, 
434. 

Stars,  address  to  the,  422. 

State  of  Parties  in  Dublin,  553 — acccmnt 
of  Luke  Whyte,  553,  554^Bjlly 
Murphy,  555— Sir  Compton  Dqm- 
ville,  ili^ — scene  of  a  Dublm  election, 
556 — the  Beef-steak  Club,  657— Lord 
Manners'  peculiarities  and  chaiacper, 
558,  559— the  Anti-Welleslej  tD|st, 
558— the  Marquis  dismisses  certain 
obnoxious  Orangemen,  t^. — Sir  C. 
Verndn,  560 — the  Lord  lieutenant 
dines  with  the  Beef-steak  Qub(,  561 — 
the  members,  of  the  faction  drink  the 
insulting  toast  on  h\i  departure,  562. 

Smdy,  on  application  to,  ^33 — instarices 
of  difierent  degrees  qf,  iJfd — mbtakein 
judging  of  men  of  genius  respecting, 
534,  535— advantage  of  decision  Jn, 
537 — method  of  composition,  538— 
xapuiity  of  execution,  i^. — evil  o£j;(ro- 
crastinating  execution  of  labour^  541. 

Surnames,  22. 

Sword  of  the  Tomb,  tbe^  190« 

T. 

Table  Talk,  No.  VIl.  171— VIII*  210— 

IX.  473-^.  533. 
Tksso,  the  release  of,  464. 
Three  Mighty,  the,  258. .      ,  ,  ^     ,j, 
Time  and  Love,  22.         '^l"    \^']7 
Trance  of  Love,  from  the  Italian^ '203. 


